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New  York,  February  9,  1885.      2054 

Peter  R.  Roach,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Roach,  what  business  are  you  in  ?  A. 
Express  business.  Q.  What  do  you  have  to  do  with 
express  business?  A.  Drive  a  wagon.  Q.  For 
whom  ?  A.  For  the  National  Express  Company. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  driving  for  that  com- 
pany ?  A.  Twelve  years.  Q.  For  that  company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  and  the  American.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  driving  for  the  National  ?  A.  About 
five  years  out  of  the  twelve.  Q.  One-horse  or  two-  2055 
horse  wagon  ?  A.  Two  horses,*  sir.  Q.  You  are 
right  from  your  business  here  to-day,  are  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  your  general  day's  business  ; 
for  instance,  what  did  you  have  to  do  on  Saturday  ? 
A.  My  business  is  the  same  every  day ;  I  cover  a 
certain  portion  of  the  city  and  collect  freight.  Q. 
You  cover  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  and  collect 
freight  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  ?  A.  Seven  o'  clock 
in  the  morning.  Q.  And  leave  ofl^  when  ?  A.  Anv- 
wheres  from  six  to  half -past  six  o'clock  at  night.  0. 
Where  do  you  begin;  what  is  your  route?  A.  My  route 
is  from  Worth  Street  to  Park  Place  and  from  Broad- 
way to  Greenwich  Street.  Q.  Worth  Street  to  Park 
Plac«  and  Broadway  to  Greenwich  Street.  A.  Yes,  nr^Ku 
sir,  and  take  in  Broadway,  both  sides.  Q.  Wliat 
are  you  doing,  collecting  and  delivering  both  ?  A. 
Mostly  collecting.  Q.  Are  there  other  wagons 
on  the  same  route  ?  A.  Delivering,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  do  all  the  collecting  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  that 
route,  as  you  collect,  where  do  you  deliver  ?  A.  145 
Broadway,  corner  of  Liberty  Street.  Q.  Do  you  de- 
liver on  Broadway  or  Liberty  Street?  A.  Liberty 
Street.  Q:  Have  you  ever  driven  on  any  other  routes 
of  that  company?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  other 
route  ?  A.  Well,  almost  every  one  in  the  city.  Q. 
How  many  different  routes  are  there?  A.  The 
National  Express  Company  has  twelve,  I  don't  know 
how  many  tne  American  has.  Q.  That  is  the  city  is 
divided  into  twelve  different  routes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q«  And  each  wagon  takes  a  route  as  it  were  ?    A. 


2057  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Takes  ia  that  rente  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  wagons  have  yoai  A.  There 
are  twelve  of  our  waeoos.  Q,  How  many  of 
the  wagons  deliver  their  goods  at  this  place  in 
Liberty  Street ;  that  is,  how  many  routes  deliver  at 
this  place  in  Liberty  Street  t  A.  Six.  Q.  \\'Tiere  do 
the  other  routes  deliver 't  A.  Some  at  Canal  Street, 
and  some  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-second  Street. 
Q.  Canal  Street  where.  A.  Very  near  Broadway.  Q. 
Ontheeastsideorwestside?  A.  Westside.  Q.  West 
side  on  the  south '.  A.  South  side  of  Canal  Street, 
yes.  sir.  Q.  In  the  express  business,  are  all  the 
goods  delivered  at  one  of  these  rooms  or  store- houses 
before  they  go  to  the  steamer  or  to  the  railroad  de- 
pots i  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  That  is,  they  are  delivered 
there  and  from  there  taken  to  the  various  steamers  1 

2058  A.  Yes,  sir.  y.  Or  various  railroad  depots  \  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  are'in  this  local  btisinessi  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Collecting  and  delivering  at  Liberty  Street '. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  I  understand  there  are  only 
three  delivering  places  for  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness of  your  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  out- 
side of  the  general  deixjts.  Q.  Where  are  the 
general  depots  (  A.  Forty -eighth  Street,  and  Jersey 
City.  Q.  Forty -eighth  Street;  whereabouts  in 
Forty  -  eighth  Street  J  A.  Madison  Avenae.  Q. 
Whereabouts  in  Jersey  City  ?  A.  At  the  Pennsyl- 
vania depot.  Q,  The  deliveries  that  are  made  to  those 
general  depots,  as  you  call  them,  are  they  made  from 
the  daily  collections  or  made  from  the  other  offices  i 
A.  Made  from  the  daily  collections.  Q.  Are  they 
made  from  the  daily  collections;    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q, 

^"oit  w^at  determines  you  whether  you  should  delive-^ 
in  Liberty  Street,  Canal  Street,  Broadway,  or  in  Je^*. 
sey  City  or  Forty -eighth  Street '{     A.   Well,  they 
have  a  certain  number  of  wagons  to  go  to  each  place 
so  as  not  to  crowd  each  other.     Q.  And  six  of  ttve 
routes  are  delivering  here  at  Liberty  Street '{    _^. 
Ves.  sir.     Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Broadwmy 
in  the  course  of  your  business  '.    A.  Well,  we    -xjse 
Broadway  more  than  any  other  street.     Q.  ^^  hy 
so*    A.  Both  coming  to  the  office  and  gomg  f :rrom 
the  office.      Q.   Why  is   that!     A.  Well,  it  is      the 
only  clear  sriei'l    that    we  have    got    down  t^^^wn 
here  and  ir  is  Hip  only  road  we  have  got  to  ge-^  np 
town  to  Fort\-.ighth  Street  and  Madison  AvfeBue. 
O.    Supposing  v->(i    were   going   to  Forty -ev^hti 
',how  would  you  go!    A.  I  -wonW  go  ngt^x.'o.^ 
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Broadway  to  Twenty-third  Street  and  then  up  Fifth  2qqo 
Avenue.  Q.  You  would  go  up  Broadway  and  keep 
light  on  from  Fourteenth  Street  up  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  Twenty-third  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  up  Madison  or  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  Either 
one.  Q.  You  go  that  way  whether  loaded  or  un- 
loaded t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  coming  down  you  come 
the  same  way  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  the  receiv- 
ing of  ffoods,  do  you  receive  many  goods  on  Broadway 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  wav ;  1  mean  from  mer- 
chants {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  kind  of  goods  do 
you  collect  mostly  i  A.  Well,  all  kinds,  hardware, 
dry  goods  and  most  other  kinds.  Q.  Are  there 
many  heavy  goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Heavy  cases  t 
A,    I  es,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  deliver  them  when  you  deliver 
them,  endways  from  the  wagons  or  sideways? 2061 
A.  Endways.  Q.  And  do  you  receive  them  so  'i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  back  up  against  the  curb  when 
you  are  loading  or  unloading^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  is  the  length  of  your  truck  i  A.  Twelve  feet 
without  the  tau  board,  and  we  generally  drive  the 
wagon  with  the  tail  board  down  ;  the  tail  board  is 
very  near  two  feet,  and  that  makes  the  wagon  four- 
teen feet  long.  Q.  The  express  wagons,  you  say, 
are  twelve  feet  long  ;  do  you  mean  twelve  feet ;  the 
length  of  the  floor  (  A.  Yes.  Q.  The  express 
wagons  don't  project  so  much  behind  the  hind 
wheels  as  the  ordinary  trucks,  do  they  ^  A.  Not 
quite ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  your 
truck  would  stand  in  the  street,  if  the  hind  wheels 
were  backed  up  against  the  curb  and  your  horses 
were  turned  up  or  dowTi  street,  so  that  your  wheels  2062 
project — ^will  the  forward  wheels  project  beyond 
the  wagon  ?  A.  Why,  I  think  all  of  fourteen  feet. 
Q.  How  many  round  trips  do  you  generally  make  in 
a  day  i  A.  Generally  make  four  ;  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  one  in  the  morning.  Q.  What  effect 
would  it  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  public  so 
far  as  your  express  business  is  concerned,  so  far  as 
that  represents  the  public,  if  there  was  a  double-track 
horse  raUroad  on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  the  Battery,  running  tracks  fifteen  feet  apart,  and 
cars  running  up  and  down  in  the  usual  way,  as  you 
see  them  in  the  city  i  A.  Well,  the  consequence 
would  be  we  could  not  back  up  to  the  sidewalk  on 
Broadway  if  we  have  anything  to  load,  but  we 
would  block  the  cars  or  we  would  have  to  go  along- 
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2063  side  of  the  curb.    Q.   How  is  it  in  regard  to  your 
going  up  and  down  ?    A.  I  don' t  think  we  would  be 
able  to  make  as  good  time  as  we  do  now  ?    Q.  Why 
not  ?    A.    Well,   when  there  is  a  block  on  a  street 
where  there  is  a  railroad,  you  will  have  to  stand  and 
wait ;  on  a  street  like  Broadway,  where  there  is  so 
much  traffic,  it  would  be  blocked  very  often.     Q. 
Which,   in  your  opinion,  would  block  Broadway 
most,  a  horse  railroad  like  this  that  I  have  described 
with  cars  running  on  it,  or  the  same  number  of  om- 
nibuses.     A.    I  think  a  horse  raili-oad  would.     Q. 
Why  do  vou  think  so?    A.  Well,  omnibuses  can 
turn  out  if  there  is  a  block,  and  a  horse-car  cannot. 
Q.  What  difference   does   that  make?    A.   Well, 
when  there  is  a  block  on  Broadway,  if  you  notice, 

2064  the  stages  get  off  of  Broadway  if  they  can.  Q. 
You  say  thejr  get  off  of  Broadway ;  what  do  you 
mean  ;  get  into  the  side  streets  from  Broadway  i 
A.  Get  into  the  side  streets  from  Broadway ;  when 
there  is  a  wagon  broken  down  they  can  turn  around 
and  go  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  a  wagon  breaks 
down  in  a  car  track  there  he  is.  and  the  cars  have  to 
stand  their  until  they  get  tnat  wagon  out  of  the 
way.  Q.  ^Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  make 
the  best  time  on  Broadway,  the  stages  going  along 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  the  horse-cars  i  A.  Stages. 
Q.  You  think  they  would  deliver  passengers  faster 
than  horse-cars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  do  you 
think  so  I  A.  Well,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
spoke  of,  the  block.    Q.  When  you  have  driven  on 

2065  these  other  routes  in  Broadway,  or  these  other 
routes  in  the  city,  have  you  driven  much  in  Broad- 
way i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  the  next  route  that 
is  above  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Above  Canal  Street  or 
above  mine  do  you  mean  ?  Q.  Above  yours  (  A. 
From  Worth  to  Canal  Street.  Q.  Where  does  that 
route  deliver!!  A.  To  Canal  Street.  Q.  What  is 
the  next  one  above  that  ?  A.  The  next  one  above 
delivers  to  Canal  Street.  Q.  What  is  the  next 
above  that?  A.  Canal  to  Spring.  Q.  Is  there  a 
route  below  you  (  *  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Whei-e  is  that 
from  (  A.  Park  Place  to  Liberty  Street,  west  of 
Broadway.  Q.  And  then  is  their  one  east  of  Broad- 
way '(  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  that  t  A.  That  is 
from  Beekman  to  Liberty.  Q.  And  then  below 
that  i  A.  Then  their  is  another  one  below  that  fi'om 
Liberty  down.  Q:  You  spoke  of  their  bein^  twelve 
routes,   as  I  understand,   in  the  city,   and  six  of 
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those  are  below  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  2066 
And  that  make  their  deliveries  at  Liberty  Street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  you  understand  it  and  see  the 
business,  is  it  your  idea  that  half  of  the  whole  of 
that  express  ousiness  is  done  by  deliveries  and  re- 
ceivings below  Canal  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q,  You  express  considerable  over  Broadway,  you 
say  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  block  would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  turn  an  express  wagon  out  of  Broadway  and  go 
down  a  side  street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Could  you 
do  that !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  you  like  to  do 
it  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  do  it ;  no,  sir  ;  I  gener- 
ally like  to  keep  a  straight  road  if  I  can.  Q.  Sup-  2067 
posing  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  in  Broadway,  could 
you  drive  through  Broadway  with  a  foot  of  snow  ? 
A.  Not  if  I  could  help  it ;  if  I  could  get  out  of  it  I 
wouldn't.  Q.  How  much  of  a  load  could  you  take 
through  a  foot  of  snow  on  Broadway  with  your 
express  wa^on  il  A.  A  couple  of  ton,  take  it  easy. 
Q.  Through  a  foot  of  snow  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  would  prefer  Broadway  through  a  foot^of  snow 
to  West  Broadway  on  the  car  track  without  any 
snow?  A.  Well,  that  is  according  to  how  much 
time  I  had.  Q.  Supposing  you  had  plenty  of  time  ? 
A.  If  I  had  plenty  of  time  I  would  take  West 
Broadway.  Q.  TaKe  West  Broadway?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Q.  Then  you 
could  make  more  I'apid  time  through  a  foot  of  snow  2068 
on  Broadway  than  you  could  on  a  car  track  ?  A. 
Take  the  streets  as  they  generally  are — West 
Broadway — when  ^there  is  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground  everybody  goes  over  to  West  Broadway,  • 
and  the  consequence  is  the  street  is  blocked  up  all 
the  time,  and  railroads  and  express  wagons  in  there 
can't  make  any  time.  Q.  CouJd  you  take  two  tons 
on  an  express  wagon  through  18  inches  of  snow  on 
Broadway  1  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don'.t  think  I  could. 
Q.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  take  ?  A. 
Well,  I  would  not  like  to  pull  more  than  a  ton 
through  18  inches  of  snow.  Q.  So  that  you  would, 
in  case  of  a  heavy  snow  on  Broadway,  prefer  a  car 
track  off  of  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  well,  that 
depends  upon  how  much  time  I  had,  and  where  I 
wanted  to  go.  Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  flat  rail 
on  Broadway,  and  altogether  clear  of  snow,  and  you 
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20691^^  ^  heavy  load,  after  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
wouldn't  you  prefer  the  rail  rather  than  not  to  have 
any  rail  i  A.  i  es  ;  provided  we  had  heavy  snow- 
storms all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  say  that  if  there  was  a  railroad  in  Broad- 
way you  might  have  to  load  your  cart  alongside  of 
the  curb  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  i  ou  sometimes  do  that, 
don't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  very  often  have  to  do 
it  where  there  are  car  tracks.  Q.  So  that  turning 
your  tail  to  the  curb  and  letting  your  horses  stretch 
across  the  street,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  ?  A. 
No  ;  not  stretching  our  horses  across  the  street ;  we 
back  into  the  curb  and  swing  our  horaes  around. 

2070  Q.  And  you  only  do  that  for  your  own  convenience 
in  loading?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  easier?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  It  is  easier  than  to  load  from  the  curb  { 

'  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  don't  want  to  have  the 
public  accommodated  with  a  railroad  if  it  will  cause 
you  that  additional  trouble  in  loading  ?  A.  It  is 
not  only  that,  but  railroads  are  injurious  to  our 
horses.  Q.  Have  you  any  stations — offices — on 
Broadway  where  you  load  ^  A.  Broadway  and 
Twenty-second  Street;  that  is  aU.  Q.  Broadway 
and  Twenty -second  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Any 
down  town  i  A.  Not  where  we  load  on  Broadway  i 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  these  express  offices  down 
town,  are  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  true  that 
they  back  up  their  carts  and  stand  there  in  great 

2071  numbers  through  the  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are 
a  great  many  large  wagons — a  great  many  at  the 
United  States  and  American.  Q.  And  stand  very 
close  together,  very  much  like  Park  &  Tilford's 
wagons  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly.  Q.  The  horses 
stretched  out  into  the  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
a  long  cart  and  double  team — a  long  wagon  and 
double  team  and  a  pole  reaches  out  over  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  tne  street  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So 
that  Broadway  opposite  those  express  companies  is 
practically  as  narrow  as  if  a  building  was  construct- 
ed out  on  a  line  to  where  the  poles  of  the  wagons 
reach?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  think  the  ex- 
pressmen all  think  that  that  ought  to  continue  so  i 
A.  Well,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  get  out  of  it. 
Q.  So  that  all  the  traffic  of  Broadway  must  pass  as 
it  can  through  this  narrow  defile  to  gratify  the  ex- 
press companies  ?    A.  Well,  there  are  other  people 
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that  do  it  besides  the  express  companies.  Q.  Thus  2072 
if  Park  &  Tilford,  for  example,  should  establish 
one  of  their  stores  on  the  opposite  side  you  would 
expect  them  to  have  the  same  privilege  that  the 
express  companies  enjoy,  wouldn't  you  'i  A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  travel, 
then,  if  somebody  happens  to  be  on  the  other  side 
who  wants  to  occupy  tne  street,  the  same  as  the  ex- 
press companies  do  ?  A.  Well,  he  would  have  to 
back  in.  Q.  And  other  traflBc  must  take  its  chance  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  do  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Q.  What  do  you  think  about  stages  in  Broad- 
way ;  are  there  too  many  of  them  'i  A.  Well,  there 
are  too  many  for  my  benefit.  Q.  Does  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  vehicles  in  Broadway  consist  of  stages  ?  2073 
A.  No ;  I  don't  think  a  great  proportion  are  stages. 
Q,  There  are  a  great  many  stages  ;  A.  Yes ;  there 
area  gre^t  many  stages.  Q.  How  about  trucks? 
A.  I  know  trucks  are  a  greater  proportion.  Q.  Do 
you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  trucks  resort  to 
Broadway  when  their  business  does  not  call  them 
there,  because  it  is  pleasanter  to  travel  there  ?  A. 
No,  I  can't  say  anytMng  about  that.  Q.  Are  you 
yourself  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Broadway  for 
convenience  sake  when  it  is  not  the  most  direct 
route  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  very  often  go  out  of  my  way  to 
go  on  to  Broadway.  Q.  And  you  like  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  travel  in  railroad  streets  a 
^jeat  deal  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do  in  Greenwich 
Street,  where  there  is  a  railroad  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  2074 
Q.  You  receive  and  deliver  goods  there  every  day  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  iu  Washington  Street  also? 
A.  No,  I  don't  go  there.  Q.  The  next  railroad 
street  is  West  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  receive  and  deliver  goods  there  every  day  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Travel  there  every  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Load  and  unload  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
both  those  streets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Also  in  Church 
Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  New  Church 
Street?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in  New  Church  Street.  Q. 
In  Church  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  receive 
and  deliver  goods,  and  load  and  unload  goods  in 
Church  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  judg- 
ment that  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Kail- 
road  cars  run  more  slowly  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
the  Astor  House  than  the  stages  do  ?  A.  Yes.  sir/, 
taking  everything  into  consideration.  Q.  Tnat  is 
your  observation,  is  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  That  is 


3075  your  judgment  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  want  to 
nave  tlie  stages  preserred  because  they  are  more  ex- 
peditions than  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Let  us  look 
at  these  express  companies  down  Broadway  ;  what 
street  is  in  the  rear  of  them?  A.  New  Church 
Street.  Q.  Have  they  entrances  to  their  places  in 
the  rear  for  their  horses  and  wagons  "i  A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  New  Churcli  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where 
they  can  drive  right  into  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  they  can  load  and 
unload  there  ?  A.  They  do  it ;  it  is  not  their  own 
wagons  that  back  up  in  front  of  their  doors  on 
Broadway  and  block  up  Broadway ;  it  is  people 
coming  there  with  goods.  Q.  Receiving  goods  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  Then  the  expressmen  have  solved  that 

2076  difficulty  as  to  themselves  ;  they  don' t  require  that 
space  for  their  own  work  at  all  ?  A.  They  require 
it  for  their  own  work,  but  not  for  their  own  wagons, 
Q.  Their  own  wagons  go  around  to  the  rear,  and  re- 
ceive and  deliver  that  way  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
have  express  companies  found  that  that  is  a  pnic- 
tical  and  convenient  way  for  themselves  ?  A.  I  be- 
lieve so.  Q.  The  most  convenient?  A.  I  believe  so, 
Q.  Is  it  your  knowledge  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that 
you  know  of  why  all  goods  received  by  the  express 
companies  should  not  be  driven  into  that  basement 
in  Church  Street?  A.  They  have  not  the  room. 
Q.  If  they  procured  it  they  would  have  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.     Q.  If  they    procured  their   ovrn    room    they 

2077  would  not  have  to  use  the  Judge's  and  mine,  would 
they,  on  the  street!  A.  Well,,  could  they  procure 
it ;  Q.  They  certainly  have  it  on  their  rear  in 
Chiirrli  Street,  in  their  basement;  haven't  they  ; 
to  that  extent  they  have  it  ?  A.  As  far  as  their  own 
wagons  ;ire  concerned,  and  then  they  have  not  roonn 
enouph  ;  they  take  them  off  of  Broadway  to  accom- 
modate the  public  aa  much  as  they  can. 

Q.  A  re  you  a  careful  driver  ?  A.  I  believe  I  am, 
8ir;tliere  is  my  superintendent  there,  he  can  tell 
you.  Q.  I  would  like  to  examine  you  in  his  pres- 
ence and  see  how  yon  manage  your  affairs ;  how 
long  have  you  been  a  driver  ?  A.  Twelve  years.  Q. 
How  many  express  wagons  have  you  broken  up  in 
that  time  i  A.  Not  a  great  many.  Q.  How  many 
horses  have  you  killed-in  that  time?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  1  have  killed  any.  Q.  Not  any  i  A. 
No.  sir.     Q.  Not  in  twelve  years  ?    A.  No,  sir.     Q. 
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Have  you  lamed  or  crippled  any  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  2078 
lamed  and  crippled  a  number.  Q.  Do  you  recollect 
where  ?  A.  I  can  recollect  some  of  them.  Q.  Have 
you  broken  any  of  the  wheels  of  your  wagons  in 
that  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Any  in  Broadway  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Any  horses  fall  or  get  hurt  in 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  have  had  horses  fall  on 
Broadway,  not  to  get  hurt  verv  bad,  though.  Q. 
Get  hurt  some  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  (J.  Will  you  tell  me 
why  in  going  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  you  don' t 
drive  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Fourteen  tn  Street,  why 
you  take  Fifth  Avenue  at  Twenty-third  Street  in- 
stead of  at  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  a 
kind  of  a  round  about  way  to  go  up-town,  I  should 
think,  in  that  way.  Q.  Ii  you  felt  that  there  was 
any  particular  danger  to  your  horses  or  trucks  or  q/v^q 
wagons  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty -third 
Street,  you  would  surely  take  that  little  way  around, 
wouldn't  you  ?    A.  Well,  the  time  of  night  that  we 

Q.  No,   no,   answer  that  question  ;    if  you  felt 

that  there  was  any  danger  to  your  horses  or  trucks  » 
in  Broadway  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty- 
third  Street  you  would  certainly  go  around  into 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Well,  I 
would  have  a  block  of  railroad  there  through  Four- 
teenth Street.  Q.  Why  don't  you  take  Thirteenth 
Street  ?  A.  That  is  two  blocks  out  of  my  way.  Q. 
Then  you  take  a  railroad  street  rather  than  to  travel 
those  two  blocks,  whatever  their  length  is ;  isn't  that 
so  ?  A.  Yes,  str ;  I  have  to,  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  it,  we  are  pushed  for  time.  Q.  When  2080 
you  travel  in  a  railroad  street,  do  you  ever  travel  in 
the  tracks  ?  A.  Very  often  have  to.  Q.  Do  you 
sometimes  go  up  Broadway  at  night  when  vehicles 
are  not  very  many  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  time  that 
I  do  go  up  as  far  as  that.  Q.  Do  you  then  some- 
times travel  in  the  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
travel  in  the  tracks  at  night  when  vehicles  are  not 
present  on  the  sides  of  the  street  ?  A.  I  don't  travel 
in  the  tracks  when  I  can  ^et  out  of  them.  Q.  You 
say  at  night  when  the  vehicles  are  not  there  'i  A.  I 
say  I  don't  travel  in  the  track  when  I  can  get  out  of 
the  track.  Q.  When  you  travel  up-town  it  is  usual- 
ly in  the  night  when  the  vehicles  are  oflf  of  Broad- 
way, when  they  have  disappeared  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  you  think  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to 
keep  off  of  the  track  i  A.  When  the  vehicles  are 
all  off  the  streets  it  is  not  necessary.  Q.  Do  you 
ever  get  into  the  track  when  the  vehicles  are  off  of 
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2081  the  streets  ?  A.  Not  unless  there  is  something  to 
make  me  go  there.  Q.  At  all  events  you  recognize 
it  as  a  fact  that  you  do  go  into  the  tracks,  under  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  stated,  for  some  reasons  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  travel  in  Twenty- 
fourth  Street  ?  A.  Very  seldom.  Q.  Do  you  ever 
travel  in  Twenty-second  Street  ?  A.  Very  seldom. 
Q.  Or  in  Twenty -third  Street?  A.  Very  seldom. 
Q.  Which  of  those  three  streets  are  you  in  the  often- 
est  ?  A.  Well,  one  about  as  much  as  the  other.  Q. 
Are  you  as  much  in  Twenty-fourth  Street  as  you  are 
in  Twenty-second  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Travel- 
ling through  the  length  of  the  street  'i  A.  My  busi- 
ness don' t  caU  me  that  way  in  those  cross  streets  at 
all.    Q.  Either  east  or   west?    A.  Either   east   or 

2082  west.  Q.  Do  you  ever  go  down  Fourth  Avenue  to 
the  Bowery  ?  A.  Not  unless  I  have  something  to 
deliver  over  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Roach,  about  breaking 
down  your  wheels  and  injuring  your  horses ;  where 
have  you  done  that  ?  A.  Always  in  a  car  track.  Q. 
You  have  spoken  of  being  pushed  for  time,  is  there 
much  hurry  in  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  all 
hurry.  Q.  Who  makes  the  hurry  %  A.  The  railroad 
companies.  Q.  How  do  they  make  it  ?  A.  We  have 
to  catch  the  trains,  they  won' t  wait  for  us.  Q.  And 
you  are  on  a  drive,  then,  all  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q. 

onftq  ^^'^S  *o  make  the  best  time  you  can  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^UodQ  You  have  never  worked  for  Adams  Express 
Company,  have  you  I    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  broken  a  wagon  or  a 
wheel  of  a  wagon?  A.  well,  I  haven't  broken  a 
wagon  or  a  wheel  of  a  wagon  in  three  years.  Q. 
Before  that  catastrophe,  three  years  ago,  how  long 
was  it?  A.  I  couldn't  say  :  I  can't  remember.  Q. 
Can  you  remember  when  before  that  you  broke  one  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  remember  breaking  one  be- 
fore that  one?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long?  I 
couldn't  say  how  long.  Q.  Can  you  remember 
more  than  one  before  that  one,  three  years  ago  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  do  you  remember.  A. 
Well,  that  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Q.  You  can't 
really  remember  more  than  one  prior  to  three  years 
ago  ?    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Not  more  than  one  prior  to 
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three  years  ago  ?    A.  No,  sir.     Q.  And  one  three  2084 

years  ago  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Where  was  that  one 

three  years  ago?    A.  Fourth  Avenue — not  Fourth 

Avenue,  Madison  Avenue  and  Fortjr-fifth  Street. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?    A.  Driving  along  the 

street,  and  I  swung  out  of  Forty-third  Street  into 

Madison  Avenue  and  into  the  car  track  and  away 

went  the  wheel.     Q.  You  struck  into  the  track? 

A.  Yes,   sir;  into  the  track.     Q.  Was  that  street 

crowded  with  trucks  at  that  time  ?    A.  It  was  not 

crowded  ;  but  there  was  no  other  way  for  me  to  go 

along ;  there  was  a  wagon  on  the  street  between  the 

car  track.     Q.  Why  didn't  you  cross  and  go  over  to 

the  depot  street  'i    A.  I  had  to  go  to  Forty-eighth 

Street ;  I  was  at  Forty-fifth  Street  then,  and  I  had 

to  turn  at  the  corner  and  go  up  Madison  Avenue  to  2085 

the  depot.    Q.  How  fast  were  you  going  ?    A.  Just 

at  a  slow  trot.    Q.  Was  there  any  investigation  into 

that  affair  {     A.  No  more  than  to  ask  me  how  it 

happened.     Q.   What  was  the  accident?    A.  The 

hind  wheel  went  to  pieces.     Q.  A  wheel  went  to 

pieces  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  How  old  was  the  wagon  ? 

A.  About  four  years.    Q.  Been  in  use  for  four  years. 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  You  had  made  similar  turns  into 

tracks  and  out  of  tracks  before  that,  hadn't  you  i 

A.  Well,  I  don' t  know  that  I  strike  the  track  the 

same  way  every  time.     Q.  So  far  as  you  know  you 

have  driven  the  same  way  into  a  railroad  street  and 

out  of  a  railroad  street,  as  upon  that  occasion  ?    A. 

Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  no  disaster  since  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

2086 
By  Afr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Roach,  about  how  long  does  it  take  to  load 
or  unload  one  of  your  trucks — ^a  full  wagon?  A. 
About  half  an  hour.  Q.  Does  it  take  longer  to  load 
or  unload,  if  you  are  backing  up  than  it  does  if  you 
are  sideways  to  the  street?  A.  It  takes  longer  if 
you  were  sideways  to  the  street.  Q.  In  making 
such  deliveries  or  receiving  such  goods,  as  you  do 
at  the  various  places  on  Broadway,  is  it  often  that 
you  get  a  full  load  in  any  one  place?  A.  Very 
seldom  we  get  a  full  load  at  any  one  place.  Q.  You 
are  substantially  delivering  some  parcels  at  one 
place  and  then  at  another  and  so  on  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  you,  on  an  average, 
to  make  the  ordinary  delivery,  such  as  you  are  mak- 
ing on  Broadway,  or  receive  the  goods,  such  as  you 
are  receiving  ?    A.  Well,  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
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Q.  Abont  how  long  would  it  probably  take  yon  if 
yon  had  to  do  it  sideways  i  A.  Well,  it  might  make 
live  minutes  difference  in  the  time,  and  a  good  deal 
more  work.  Q.  How  would  yon  have  to  do  it  then  t 
A.  Have  to  lift  it  over  the  side  of  the  wagon.  Q. 
How  many  men  go  with  a  wa^on^  A.  Two,  a 
driver  and  a  helper.  Q.  Do  the  men  at  the  houses, 
where  yoa  deliver  or  receive,  help  you  deliver  or 
receive '(    A.  Very  seldom. 

C.  L.  GowDET,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows : 

Bi/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  Gowdey?  A.  I  live 
in  Brooklyn.  Q.  What  is  your  business  i  A.  1  am 
with  the  fi'ational  Express  Company  ;  city  superin- 
tendent. Q.  City  superintendent  {  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  city  superintendent  ? 
A.  For  the  National  Express  Company  two  years — 
a  year  last  June.  Q.  W  hat  had  you  to  do  with  the 
express  business  before  that '(  A.  I  was  in  the  same 
position  with  the  American  Express  Company  for 
eight  years.  Q.  Superintendent  of  that  company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  before  that  in  various  positions 
with  the  National  Express  Company.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  driven  express  wagons  yourself  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  course  of  your  business  do  you  drive 
gjy^  around  the  city  very  much  )  A.  I  always  have  up 
■^^nntilthe  time  I  went  with  the  National  Express 
Company,  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago.  Q. 
\Vh;it  did  you  use  to  drive  around  with  (  A.  With 
a  buyrgy  wagon.  Q.  For  what  purpose  1  A.  To  super- 
inteud  the  business  of  the  city — looking  around  all 
over.  Q.  State  in  a  general  way  how  the  express 
but^iness  of  the  two  companies  ts  managed  in  the 
City  of  New  York )  A.  Well,  in  what  respect  \  Q. 
Wliiit  their  daily  business  is  ;  how  it  is  organized  ; 
whf  re  their  depots  are  for  receiving  goods,  and  the 
difffient  routes  i  A.  It  is  organized  in  delivering 
ami  collecting  freights.  Q.  What  are  the  main 
offices  of  the  American  Express  Company  (  A.  Their 
main  offices  i  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Their  depot  is  at 
Forty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue ;  their 
ofBi'f  IS  at  65  Broadway — that  is,  the  officers  and 
muni'y  department  are  at  6£i  Broadway.  Q.  And 
nioiu'V  department  f    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Where  are 
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their  principal  places  of  receiving  goods  below  Four-  2090 
teenth  Street — ^the  American  Express  Company? 
A.  Canal  Street  below  Broadway ;  Hudson  Street 
near  Duane ;  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway  ;  Broad- 
way and  Twenty-second  Street.  Q.  Have  you  any 
below  Canal  Street?  A.  Not  below  Canal  Street 
except  on  the  west  side  at  Hudson  and  Duane.  Q. 
Do  they  receive  any  goods  on  Broadway  or  deliver 
any  {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Not  at  their  own  offices  ? 
A.  WeU,  of  course,  in  collecting  their  goods,  they 
are  all  distributed  from  diflferent  offices ;  the  city  is 
laid  out  in  districts.  Q.  How  many  districts  nas 
the  American?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  how  many  they  have ;  they  have  got  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty -five  or  thirty.  Q.  Do  they 
do  a  larger  business  than  the  National — city  busi-  2091 
ness  ?  A.  Considerably.  Q.  Do  they  do  the  largest 
business  of  all  the  express  companies?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  cannot  say  that  they  do  ;  Adams,  I  guess,  is  about 
thelarsest.  Q.  And  then  the  National?  A.  No, 
sir;  Adams,  the  United  States  and  American,  I 
should  say.  Q.  And  then  the  National  i  A.  And 
then  the  National.  Q.  Is  the  general  business  of 
the  American  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
the  National?  A.  I  presume  it  is.  Q.  How  many 
different  wagons  has  the  American  Company  ?  A. 
About  one  nundred.  Q.  And  the  National?  A. 
Thirty-six,  I  guess.  Q.  What  proportion  of  those 
ws^ns  are  double-horse  wagons?  A.  Well,  two- 
thirds.  Q.  Two-thirds  of  both  companies  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  proportion  of  their  goods  are  2092 
collected  from  the  dinerent  merchants  and  delivered 
to  the  store-houses  or  ware-houses  of  the  company 
instead  of  being  taken  direct  to  the  depots  or 
wharves  or  boats  ?  A.  Well,  nearly  all ;  they  are 
sent  to  the  different  offices,  and  then  they  are  taken 
from  there  by  what  we  call  the  transfer  wagons.  Q. 
Then  one  set  of  wagons  collect?  A.  The  route 
wagons  collect  the  goods  and  bring  them  to  the 
branch  office,  and  then  the  transfer  wagons  take 
them  from  there  to  the  depots.  Q.  And  they  are 
there  assorted?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Some  going  one 
way  and  some  another  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that 
each  wagon  gets  its  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  speak  now 
of  the  business  out  of  New  York.  Q.  The  business 
into  New  York ;  how  is  that  managed  ?  A.  That  is 
all  assorted  at  the  depot  and  distributed  for  delivery 
through  the  city.    Q.  Then,  the  general  business,  ii 


2093  I  anderstaad  it,  is  that  the  express  businesa  has 
certain  depots  in  the  city'f  A.  Ye8,sir.  Q.  Col- 
lecting depots  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  has  certain 
routes  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  i-oute  wagons  collect  the  goods  and 
bring  them  to  the  depots  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
they  are  there  assorted  ?  A.  They  are  not  assorted 
there ;  they  are  just  collected  there,  and  then  the 
transfer  wagons  take  them  to  the  depot  where  they 
are  assorted  and  way-billed  and  sent  out.  Q.  Take 
them  to  what  depot  i  A.  Forty-eight  Street  is  the 
principal  depot  of  the  American  that  I  am  now 
speakmg  about.  Q.  They  are  taken  to  the  depot 
and  they  are  there  assorted  )  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  put 
in  different  cars  for  different  destinations.     Q.  And 

nnaA  some  of  the  goods  that  ai-e  taken  up  there  you  may 
have  to  take  right  down  here  agam  j  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  That  is,  the  American  does  all  its  business  out 
of  the  city  from  Forty-eighth  Street*  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Pennsyl- 
vania business  or  Jersey  business  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
What  is  the  general  business  of  the  American—what 
part  of  the  country  do  they  go  to  J  A.  West,  north- 
west and  southwest — everything  west  of  New  York. 
Q.  Over  the  Hudson  and  Harlem?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
over  the  Hudson  and  Harlem.  Q.  And  nothing 
either  to  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  i  A.  No,  sir,  Q. 
And  the  American  first  take  the  goods  to  these 
route  offices  or  depots  as  you  call  them,  and  from 
there  they  all  CO  to  Forty-eighth  Street?    A.  Yes, 

2096  sir.  Q.  And  there  they  are  distributed  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  part  of  the  country  does  the  National 
occupy  or  supply  or  collect  from  ^  A.  What  part 
of  the  country  do  they  forward  to  ;  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A. 
North,  over  the  Hudson  River  road,  and  west,  over 
the  West  Shore  and  Ontario  and  Western  from  Jer- 
sey C'ity  (}.  Where  is  their  general  depot?  A- 
'liieir  ;jeuej ill  depot  is  one  in  Jersey  City  and  one  at 
Canal  Strt^l  and  one  at  Forty-eighth*  Street.  Q. 
Suppose  tn-(iay  this  driver  just  going  out  collects  a 
lot  of  gomls  ;  he  brings  them  down  to  Liberty  Street  ( 
A,  Yes,  sir.  Q,  And  what  is  done  with  them  from 
there  '.  A.  Those  that  go  to  the  northern  division 
are  sent  to  P'orty-eighth  Street,  and  those  west  to 
Jersey  City.  Q.  At  Liberty  Street  theyaredividedt 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  And  so  with  the  other  offices  of 
the  National '.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are  divided 
at  the    branch  offices  instead    of   at  the  Central 
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office.     A.    Yes,    sir.      Q.     To    what    extent    is  2096 
Broadway  used  by  the  express  people — the  various 
companies — by  their  express  wagons  ?    A.  Well,  it 
is  used  generally  by  our  people  and  by  the  American 
for  all  our  business  up  and  down  town.     Q.  Why 
do  you  use  it  ?    A.  Because  it  is  the  most  available 
street  they  have  got  to  use.     Q.  To  what  extent  do 
you  receive  or  deliver  goods  on  Broadway  from 
merchants  I    A.  We  are  receiving  and  delivering  all 
the  time.    Q.  Up  and  down  Broadway  ?    A.  Up  and 
down  Broadway.     Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  busi- 
ness south  of  Canal  Street — your  deliverings  and  re- 
ceivings ?    A.  You  mean  in  what  proportion  ?    Q. 
Yes,  sir;  what  is  the  proportion  ?    A.  Oh,  I  don't 
know ;  I  should  say  probably  one-third  of  the  whole 
business  is  below  danal  Street.     Q.  What  part  be-  qoo't 
low  Fourteenth  Street}     A.  Probably  two-thirds '^"*'' 
below  Fourteenth  Street.     Q.  Is  that  so  with  the 
American  Company  too  ?    A.  Yes,   sir  ;   I  should 
judge  so.    Q.   What  is  the  general  character  of  the 
merchandise  that  you  are  delivering ;  is  it  mostly 
goods  in  boxes   or  cases?    A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  And 
some  packages  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  How  are  your 
wa^ns  loaded  or  unloaded  generally ;  that  is,  are 
thev  backed  up  to  the  curb  ?    A.  They  are  generally 
backed  up  to  load  or  unload.     Q.  And  so  with  the 
American  Company?     A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  Why  do 
you  back  up  instead  of  going  sideways  to  the  curb  i 
A.  It  is  more  easy   to  do  so  ;  it  is  more  easy  to 
handle  a  box  full  of  goods  or  anything  from  the 
tail-board  than  to  turn  it  over  the  side  of  the  wagon.  2098 
Q*  Why  do  you  have  such  large  trucks  as  you  do 
have  ?    A.  To    carry    the    freight ;   small    wagons 
would  be  of  no  use,  you  might  say — couldn'  t  carry 
enough  to  make  it  an  obiect  to  deliver  or  collect.  Q. 
The  small  wagons  are  the  one-horse  wagons?    A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  The  one-horse  wagons — are  they  used 
for  collecting  heavy  goods  or  light  goods  ?   A.  Light 
goods ;  thejr  are  mostly  delivery  waj^ons  ;  they  are 
for  delivering   packages    or  collecting   on  a  long 
route,  as  above  Fourteenth  Street  or  above  Twenty- 
third  Street,  where  it  takes  a  small  wggon  all  day 
over  a  long  stretch  of  territory.    Q.  With  the  de- 
livery wagons  are  there  one  or  two  men  ?    A.  Al- 
ways two  men. 

0.  In  part  for  safety,  I  suppose.  A.  Safety  and 
protection ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  your  large 
wagons  there  are  two  men  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Both 
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with  the  American  and  with  the  other  companies  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  how  long  a  time  does  it 
take  to  make  your  deliveries  on  an  average  up  and 
down  Broadway  ;  or  to  receive  your  goods  ;  I  do 
not  mean  a  fnll  load  ;  but  take  the  caJls  along  the 
street  here — I  see  signs  up — "American  Express 
stop,"  &c.  A.  It  would  take  probably  a  minute  or 
two.  Q.  To  pick  up  and  deliver  whatever  you  have 
to  pick  up,  or  deliver  whatever  you  have  to  deliver  I 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  your  goods  packed  in  the 
wagons  with  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  delivered  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  ail — oh, 
the  way  they  are  to  be  delivered '(  Q.  Yes.  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;    in  starting  from  the  depot  they  would 

f)a«k  them  in  the  wagon  the  way  Ihey  are  to  be  de- 
ivered  ;  those  to  be  delivered  first  being  put  at  the 

^■'"" tail  of  the  wagon.  Q.  And  everything  is  arranged 
in  the  business  with  the  idea  of  speed  and  prompt- 
ness and  convenience  to  the  public  and  to  your- 
selves J  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  always.  Q.  Why  do  the  ex- 
press people  use  Broadway  so  much  ?  A.  Well,  it 
18  a  central  street,  and  the  most  available  street ; 
then  our  offices  are  generally  located  along,  on,  or  by 
Broadway.  Q.  How  about  the  places  for  delivering 
goods— the  main  locality  t  A.  Well,  it  is  central ; 
there  is  no  other  street  that  you  can  use.  Q.  What 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  business  of  the  public 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  so  far  as  it  is  served 
by  the  American  and  National  Exjiress  Companies 
if  there  was  a  double  track  horse  railroad  pat  upon 

2101  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery, 
built  in  tne  ordinary  way  and  cars  running  thereon  ? 
A.  How  would  it  affect  them  '(  Q.  Yes.  A.  Prob- 
ably retard  the  business  a  good  deal ;  the  street 
would  be  blocked  here ;  that  is  ray  opinion.  Q. 
You  think  the  street  would  be  any  worse  block^ 
up  than  it  is  now?  A.  I  think  so,  certainly.  Q. 
Why  so !  A,  Because  a  car  is  stationary  on  the 
track,  and  they  have  got  to  move  straight  along  and 
any  obstruction  at  all  in  the  street  would  delay 
them  and  delay  everything  behind  them,  and  be  the 
means  of  blocking  up  the  street ;  now,  the  street 
being  clear,  if  there  is  anything  in  it — any  obstruc- 
tion— you  can  turn  around  it  or  get  out  of  the  block 
if  necessary.  Q.  What  do  you  think  would  make 
the  best  time  going  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  omnibuses  or  horse-cars,  supposing  they 
were    both    running    on    Broadway?     A.    In   my 
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opinion  I  think  the  omnibases  would.    Q.  So  far  as  2102 
the  express  companies  are  concerned,  which  would 
make  the  most  bother  to  them,  the  same  number  of 
omnibuses  or  the  same  number  of  trucks  i    A.  I  do 
not  understand    you.    Q.  Which    would  obstruct 
your  business  the  most  on  Broadway,   the   same 
number  of  trucks  or  the  same  number  of  omnibuses  ? 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  an  omnibus  is  more  of  an 
obstruction  than  a  truck  is.    Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that 
your  express  wagons  are  any  more  obstruction  on 
Broadway  than  trucks  are  ?    A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  as  long  as  we  keep  moving.     Q.  To  what 
fxtent  has  the  express  business  increased  since  you 
have  been  in  it  ?   A.  A  hundredfold  since  I  have  been 
in  it,  thirty  years  ago.    Q.  By  a  hundredfold,  do 
you  mean  it  nas  doubled  i    A.  You  asked  me  how 
the  business  had  increased  i    Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  Yes,  *^^^ 
sir.    Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  doubled,  sir  I    A 
Yes,  sir ;  it  has  more  than  doubled — ten  times.     Q. 
What  has  caused  that  increase  ?    A.  The  general 
jrrowth  of  the  city,  I  suppose,  and  the  business,  I 
suppose,  of  course.    Q.  Is  the  express  business  still 
increasing,  as  you  see  it  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;    every  day. 
li.  To  what  extent  has  the  express  business  so  far 
as  it  has  been  carried  on,  or  so  far  as  the  express 
companies  have   collected  or  received   goods,   in- 
creased below  Canal  Street  ?    A.  Since  when  ?    Q. 
Since  the  last  twenty  years.    A.  How  much  has  it 
increased  i    Q.  Yes.  A.  WeU,  I  tell  you  it  has  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.    Q.  By  a  hundredfold,  you  mean  it  is  a  hun-  2104 
dred  times  as  large  now  ?    A.  As  it  was  ;    yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  it  was  then  ?     A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Mr.  Gowdey, 
why  is  it  that  merchants  express  their  ^oods  in  such 
quantities  as  they  do  instead  of  sending  them  by 
freight ;    A.  Well,  on  account  of  the  time,  of  course 
—speed  and  less  exi)ense.    Q.  Less  expense?    A. 
Generally.     Q.  What  do  you  mean ;   is  it  less  ex- 
pensive to  send  a  case,  sav  of  dry  goods,  by  express 
than  it  is  to  send  it  by  freight  'i    A.  No,  I  cannot 
say  a  case  of  diy  goods — ^pacKages  generally  ;  when 
they  send  them  by  freight  they  have  got  to  pay  the 
cartage  on  them,  besides  the  freight. 

Q.  You  have  heard  your  driver  speak  about  every- 
thing in  the  business  being  in  a  hurry  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  so  'i  A.  I  cannot  say  about 
ererv thing  being  in  a  hurry;  we  are  always  doing 
our  business  promptly  and  we  have  got  to  hurry 
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2io,i  soJii^t™^  to  meet  trains.  Q.  What  time  in  the 
morning  do  vour  wagons  go  out  to  receive  goods  ? 
A.  Seven  o'clock  generally,  and  sometimes  earlier  ; 
they  hurry  around.  Q  What  is  your  busiest  time  ? 
A.  11  o'clock  in  the  day  it  is  pretty  busy.  Q.  What 
is  your  busiest  season  ?  A.  Spring  and  Fall.  Q.  Is 
the  busy  time  now  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  very  dull  just 
now.  Q.  The  worst  time  for  your  business  ?  A. 
The  worst  time  for  our  business.  Q.  How  is  it  with 
trucking  business — with  general  trucking^  A.  I 
take  it  for  granted  it  is  about  the  same  as  our  busi- 
ness is  ;  we  can  tell  by  ours  how  others  are  doing. 
Q.  Do  you  regard  your  business  as  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Why  so  ?  A.  JBecause  we  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
the  business  community  to  keep  us  a-going,  and  if 

210G  they  have  no  business,  of  course  we  have  none.  Q. 
And  anything  that  affects  your  business  that  way 
affects  them  as  you  understand  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  are  simply  the  carrier  Jof  what  they  buy  and 
sell  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  they  wanted  to 
get  delivered  in  a  hurry  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
were  speaking  about  the  number  of  wagons  that  you 
employ  ;  do  you  have  more  wagons  in  the  busy  sea- 
son of  the  year?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  then? 
A.  Well,  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  business. 
Q.  Take  your  business  now ;  you  say  you  have 
thirty-six  wagons  now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
mean  right  to-day,  for  instance  ?  A.  They  are  run- 
ning all  day.  Q.  Going  all  day  ?  A.  Going  all  day. 
Q.  Your  [busy  season,  I  suppose,  begins  in  about 
May  ?    A.  That  is  a  pretty  busy  time,  yes,  sir.     Q. 

'^^^'  Suppose  it  is  as  busy  next  May  as  it  was  last  year 
or  as  it  usually  is  in*May,  how  many  wagons  would 
you  run  ?  A.  Probably  six  or  eight  more  than  in 
the  ordinary  business  unless  there  would  be  some- 
thing unususil  and  then  we  would  call  for  more. 

By  Mr,  Bright : 

^  Q.  Do  you  go  about  the  city  in  your  light  wagon 

now  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  now.  Q.  Some  one  else 
does  ?  A.  For  the  American,  yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is 
the  daily  duty  of  somebody  {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
rule  is  to  watch  the  drivers  {  A.  Not  only  that  but 
we  look  out  for  other  business  as  weD.  Q.  To  see 
that  they  drive  carefully  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are 
they  sometimes  inclined  to  drive  recklessly  i  A. 
Sometimes.    Q.  And  reckless  driving  may  injure 
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horses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  may  injure  horses.  Q.  And  *>108 
may  injure  wagons  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  may  injure 
wagons  and  people's  goods.  Q.  And  break  wheels  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  horses  legs  and  feet  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  every  express  company 
finds  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  protection  to  use 
the  same  means  of  watching  their  drivers  (  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Throughout  the  city  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did 
vou  ever  go  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery 
in  a  stage  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  how 
long  you  were  i  A.  No,  sir,  not  particularly  ;  I 
never  timed  myself.  Q.  Did  you  go  much  inside  of 
an  hour  i  A. "  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  ever  go  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Astor  House  in  a  car  of  the 
Broadway  Company  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you 
ever  time' yourself  ^  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  never  did^ 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  occasion  to  that  I  know  of.  'J  109 
Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  longer  going  by  the  car 
than  by  the  stage  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  no  longer.  Q. 
Were  you  any  quicker  <  A.  No,  sir  ;  1  don' t  know 
that  I'was  any  quicker.  Q.  You  prefer  stages  to 
cars  {  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  prefer  stages  to  cars, 
not  for  my  own  convenience  for  riding.  Q.  When 
you  drove  your  light  wagon,  did  you  ever  go  in  rail- 
road streets  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  ever  go 
in  railroad  tracks  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  when  I  was  com- 
I)elled  to  ;  not  unless  I  was  compelled  to.  Q.  If  you 
were  going  down  to  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street, 
wonla  you  sooner  take  Twenty-third  Street  than 
Twenty-fourth  Street  (  A.  It  would  depend  alto- 
gether where  I  was  going  to — what  business  I  was 
going  for. 

Q.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  cross  town  i  A.  I  cer-  2110 
tainly  should  take  a  street  without  a  track.  Q. 
You* would  certainly  take  Twenty-fourth  Streets 
A.  Take  a  street  without  a  track.  Q.  That  is  what 
you  always  do  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  say  that 
the  great  merchants  in  Broadway  above  Fourteenth 
Street  are  less  well  served  than  those  below  Four- 
teenth Street  (  A.  I  think  they  are  at  times ;  I 
think  the  streets  are  blocked  more  at  times  up  there 
than  below.  Q.  You  think  they  are  less  well 
served  than  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir, 
at  times.  Q.  Less  well  served  than  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  Well,  not 
Fulton  Street  and  Broadway  ;  Fulton  Street  and 
Broadway  is  one  of  the  worst  streets  in  the  city ; 
we  have  that  blocked  from  both  ways.     Q.  Supix)8- 
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2111  ^^S  y^^  were  going  from  the  Kew  York  Hotel  to  the 
RoSsmore  House,  how  would  you  go  ?  A.  From  the 
New  York  Hotel  to  the  Rossmore  House  ?  Q.  Yes, 
sir.  A.  I  should  probably  take  an  omnibus  from 
the  New  York  Hotel.  Q.  I  mean  going  with  an  ex- 
press wagon?  A.  Well,  I  should  go  right  from 
Broadway  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
Q.  Suppose  you  were  going  from  the  New  York 
Hotel  to  Twenty-third  Street  i    A.  If  I  had  a  light 

wagon Q.*  No,   no;  with  an  express  wagon. 

A,  With  an  express  wagon,  I  should  go  right  up 
Broadway.  Q.  The  Rossmore  House  is  on  what 
street  i  A.  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  right 
at  the  junction  there,  I  believe,  is  it  not  i  Q.  Yes, 
I  believe  so.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Forty-second  Street. 
Q.    How  far  would  you  go  up  Fifth  Avenue,  going 

2112  to  the  Rossmore  Hotel  from  the  New  York  Hotel  i 
A.  Probably  to  Forty  second  Street,  that  is  the 
street  the  hotel  is  on — if  that  is  the  street.  Q.  And 
where  would  you  go  in  case  a  railroad  was  put  in 
Broadway  i  A.  Where  would  I  go  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir. 
A.  With  what  ?  Q.  With  your  loads — ^where  would 
you  travel?  A.  I  would  probably  try  to  travel  on 
Broadway.  Q.  You  would  continue  to  do  as  you  do 
now  i  A.  Certainly.  Q.  You  have  no  doubt  you 
would  be  able  to  perform  all  your  business  ?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  think  so.  Q.  You  would  i)erform  a 
portion,  at  all  events  ?  A.  We  would  lay  to.  Q. 
You  would  continue  to  go  in  Broadway  rather  than 
go  in  Mercer  Street?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  There  is 
no  railroad  in  Mercer  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Nor 
in  Wooster  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  is  in  Woos- 

2113  ter  Street ;  the  Broadway  runs  through  Wooster 
Street — Wooster  and  Greene — up  one  and  down  the 
other.  Q.  Suppose  the  stages  were  all  removed 
from  Broadway,  how  would  that  aflfect  your  transit 
in  Broad wav  if  there  was  a  railroad?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  ttat  would  make  any  diflference ;  I  don't 
think  the  stages  would  be  missed  oflE  of  Broadway 
twenty-four  hours.  Q.  So  many  trucks  would  pour 
in  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  would  be  enough  pouring 
in  there  to  fill  that  up.  Q.  About  how  much  do 
your  packages  weigh  on  an  average  ?  A.  Well,  that 
IS  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  Q.  Do  not 
more  of  tnem  weigh  less  than  lifty  pounds  than 
over  fifty  pounds  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  more  packages 
weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds.  Q.  Generally  small 
packages  "{    A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  more  smaU  pack- 
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ages  than  there  are  heavy  ones.  Q.  That  is  so  to  a  2114 
very  great  extent,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But 
still  you  would  prefer,  even  with  small  packages,  to 
back*  up  your  trucks  with  tail  to  the  curb  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  not  in  delivering.  Q.  But  in  receiving?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  we  never  back  up  a  wagon  to  receive  such 
li^ht  goods.  Q.  Suppose  you  had  an  immense  load 
of  small  packages,  would  you  back  up  to  unload 
them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  would  back  up  to  unload  them 
then.  Q*  You  would  do  that,  and  yet  you  do  not 
claim  it  is  necessary  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  claim 
it  is  a  necessity.  Q.  You  would  do  that  and  yet 
you  do  not  claim  it  is  a  necessity  'i  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  claim  it  is  a  necessity.  Q.  And  you  say  that 
if  you  had  a  railroad  you  would  load  over  the  side 
rather  than  over  the  tail  if  you  had  to  stand  along  2115 
side  of  the  curb?  A.  Probably  would.  Q.  And 
yet  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  loading  at  the  tail, 
you  could  do  so  perfectly  well  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some 
of  our  freight  we  cannot  load  over  the  side — take,  for 
instance,  a  heavy  case.  Q.  You  would  load  at  the 
tail  even  if  your  wagon  stood  alongside  of  the  curb  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  tell  me  any  reason  why 
you  cannot  do  that  habitually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ?  A.  It  would  take  much  longer  to  load  it 
for  one  thing ;  it  is  much  higher.  Q.  It  is  not  as 
much  higher  than  the  height  of  the  curb,  if  you  un- 
dertake to  load  at  the  side  ;  the  height  of  the  wagon 
from  the  floor  to  the  edge  is  much  higher  than  the 
curb  is,  is  it  not  i    A.  On,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  you  would  load  over  the  side2116 
you  would  probably  do  with  greater  trouble  than  at 
the  taU  ?  A.  No  ;  loading  at  the  tail  they  have  got 
to  clear  a  place.  Q.  Then  you  have  your  choice 
realiy  of  loading  at  the  side  or  tail,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  package.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if 
there  was  nobody' s  convenience  to  be  consulted  you 
would  frequently  back  up  your  wagon,  but  you 
might  avoia  it  if  you  thou^t  there  would  be  incon- 
venience ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  probably  would.  Q.  And 
that  is  so  to  a  very  large  extent,  is  it  not,  in  your  • 
business?  A.  No  doubt.  Q.  Do  your  people  run 
ander  your  watchful  superintendence — do  your  men 
run  your  wagons  very  carefully  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Don't  smash  them  often?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And 
don' t  break  down  horses  very  often  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  go  in  every  street  in  the  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  every  railroad  street — every  wide  street  and 
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21 17  every  narrow  street  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  yet  the 
choice  being  between  a  wide,  beantifol  street  and  a 
narrow  frtreet,  you  would  naturally  take  the  wide 
street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  always.  Q.  The  wide,  beau- 
tiful one }  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  always.  Q.  Assuming  that 
neither  had  a  railroad  in  ?  A«  Yes,  sir ;  assuming 
that  neither  had  a  railroad  in. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  riding  around  and  looking 
after  your  <mvers  ;  did  you  ever  know  anyone  for  a 
horse  railroad  being  around  looking  after  their 
drivers  ?  A.  Not  i)ersonally  ;  I  know  there  is  such 
a  thing,  but  only  from  what  I  read  and  heard.  Q. 
911ft  know  there  are  such  things  as  reckless  horse- 
^^-^^car  drivers,  don't  you  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Grow- 
dy,  suppose  there  were  horse  railroads  in  Broadway 
running  in  the  usual  way,  would  the  express  busi- 
ness still  have  to  be  done  on  Broadway  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  Why  i  A.  It  is  the  only  avail- 
able street  you  have  got  and  it  is  central ;  it  is  now 
about  the  dividing  line  between  aU  our  routes  either 
west  or  east  of  Broadway.  Q.  Is  Broadway  now  a 
crowded  street,  as  you  see  it  'i  A.  Not  at  this  time 
of  year — not  very.  Q.  At  the  busy  time  of  the  year 
is  it  a  crowded  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  generally  very 
crowded.  Q.  How  are  other  streets  oi  the  city  run- 
ning parallel  with  Broadway  below  Canal  Street  I 
A.  Even  worse  than  Broadway.  Q.  Why  worae 
Q^  ^  ^  than  Broadway  i  A.  Because  they  are  blocked  up 
^liy^j^j^  railroad  tracks  and  other  things — blocked  up 
during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  Q.  What 
streets  are  so  blocked  up  i  A.  All  streets  west  of 
Broadway.  Q.  In  the  busy  time  of  the  year  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  mean  by  blocked  up,  they  are,  as 
the  boys  say,  chock-a-block,  or  simply  crowded  i 
A.  Well,  at  times  you  might  say  chock-a-block. 
Q.  What  happens  to  horse-cars  then?  A.  WeU, 
they  stand  still,  I  guess,  waiting  until  the  block  is 
broken,  the  same  as  an  express  wagon  does  unless 
he  (ran  turn  off  some  comer  and  go  on  another  street. 
Q.  Is  West  Broadway  so  blocked  i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  U  even  now  blocked  every  day.  Q.  West 
Broadway  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Even  in  this  time  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  there  were  horse  railroad  tracks 
on  Broadway,  do  you  still  think  that  the  express 
companies  could  make  better  time  on  Broadway  than 
they  could  up  and  down  West  Broadway?     A. 
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Yes;  I  think  they  could.  Q.  Then  you  don't  see 2120 
any  relief  for  the  business — the  general  business  of 
trucking  and  express  business,  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
Broadway?  A.  Not  at  present.  Q.  It  may  be 
worse,  but  you  don' t  see  how  it  can  be  any  better  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  t^-  You  have  spoken  of  Fulton  Street 
and  Broadway  being  a  very  bad  place  ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that }  A.  Well,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  general 
thoroughfare  there  from  all  directions — from  Wash- 
ington Market  on  the  west  side  and  Fulton  Perry  on 
the  other  side  and  traffic  going  up  and  down  Broad- 
way ;  they  meet  there,  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  is  a  general  block  there  at  all  hours  oi  the  day. 
Q.  You  mean  by  block,  a  crowd  ?  A.  Yes  ;  crowded 
always — always'  a  crowd  there.  Q.  What  effect 
would  it  have  at  that  particular  place,  in  your  iudg-  2^  ^ 
ment,  to  put  a  double-track  horse  railroad  tnere? 
A.  You  could  call  it  chock-a-block  all  the  time.  Q. 
Is  there  a  good  deal  of  travel  right  across  Broadway 
at  that  place  ?  A.  Yes ;  a  great  deal.  Q.  Going  to 
Pulton  Ferrv  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  to  the  market  on 
the  other  side. 

Q-  Vehicles  that  are  not  using  Broadway  at  all 
except  in  crossings  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have 
spoken  of  preferring  Broadway,  that  you  would 
rather  use  it  than  Mercer  Street  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Why?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  any  reason  for  it 
anymore  than  that  we  wouldn't  use  Mercer  Street 
all  the  way  up — only  above  Canal  Street.  Q.  From 
Canal  Street  to  where  i  A.  As  far  as  it  runs  up, 
to  Eighth  Street,  and  then  we  would  have  to  turn  "122 
off  again  on  Broadway.  Q.  Then  you  would  have  to 
turn  down  Canal  Street  on  the  tracks  to  get  into  it 
and  go  up  it  as  far  as  Eighth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
and  Mercer  Street  is  another  street  on  which  there 
are  more  or  less  vehicless  on  either  side  of  the  street. 
Q.  Broadway  merchants  loading  and  unloading 
their  goods  there  ?  A.  A  great  many  of  them.  Q. 
You  have  8X)oken  about  your  wagons  being  broken ; 
have  you  noticed  in  your  business  that  the  breaks 
are  occasioned  to  any  extent  by  horse  railroad 
tracks  ?  A.  Well,  yes,  some  ;  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing about  a  wagon  being  broken  up.  Q.  I  under- 
stand you  have  not.  A.  Of  course,  we  have  an 
accident  occasionally  on  a  railroad ;  breaking  our 
wagons  by  striking  into  a  track.  Q.  You  have 
stated  that  if  omnibuses  were  withdrawn  from 
Broadway  you  thought  it  would  fill  right  up  again 
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2123  with  other  wagons }  A.  I  should  think  bo.  Q. 
Why  i  A.  Because  there  would  be  tracks  filling  it 
up  that  are  Fanning  now  on  side  streets  ;  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  the  street  was  cleared  from  stages, 
they  wonld  at  once  do  more  on  Broadway  than  tney 
do  now.  Q.  You  spoke  about  Broadway  being  now 
not  so  crowded  as  it  is  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  more  travel  do 
you  suppose  there  would  be  on  Broadway  in  a  busy 
Maythan  there  is  now  ?  A.  I  think  one-half  more. 
Q.  That  is,  iifty  per  cent,  more  "i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  where  there  are  two  wagons  now  there  would 
be  three  then  *  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  would 
apply,  I  suppose,  particularly  to  trucks  and  express 
wagons  and  not  to  carriages  or  anything  of  that 

2124  kind )    A.  No,  sir  ;  trucks  and  business  wagons. 

Thomas  D.  Phime,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows ; 

By  Mt.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Prime,  where  do  yoa  live  1  A.  775  Green- 
wich Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business)  A.  Ex- 
pressman— driver.  A.  For  whom  are  you  driving  i 
A.  Adams  Escpress.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
driving  ?  A.  Twenty-four  years  the  3d  of  next  Sep- 
.  tember.  Q.  Twenty-four  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Driving  for  that  company  all  the  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
2135  ^^'  ^-  How  many  wagons  has  that  company  now  i 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  double  wagons  and  single  wagons 
they  have  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  175,  Q,  How 
many  did  they  have  when  you  first  b^an  to  drive 
for  them  ?  A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  about  fifty. 
Q.  Mr.  Prime,  do  you  drive  a  double  team  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q,  How  long  is  your  truck  ?  A.  It  Is 
about  from  the  foot-board  to  the  end  of  the  tail- 
board 13  feet.  Q.  Two  horses  or  three  ?  A.  Two. 
Q.  Is  there  another  man  with  you  when  you  are 
driving  around  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  route?  A.  The  route  I  have 
had  for  the  last  sixteen  years  is  from  Spring  Street 
to  Twenty-third  Street.  Q.  Spring  to  Twenty- 
third?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  took  that  part  when  I  went 
on  first  off,  bat  it  is  cut  oflf  considerable  since  then. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  any  of  the  down-town 
routes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  come  down 
town  much  now '(    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Not  below  what 
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street!  A.  Not  below  Sprinc  Street.  Q.  You  2126 
drive  from  Spring  Street  ?  A.  1  drive  from  Spring 
Street  to  Houston  Street  now,  but  when  I  com- 
menced I  took  from  Spring  to  Twen^^-third  Street — 
16  years  ago.  Q.  Where  are  the  different  offices  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company  located  in  the  city  i 
A.  59  Broadway Q.  I  mean  at  which  they  re- 
ceive goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  69  Broadway,  300  Canal 
Street,  684  Broadway,  No.  12  West  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Forty-second  Street.  Q.  What  part  of 
the  country  do  the  Adams  Express  Company  de- 
Uver  their  goods  to  ;  all  over  the  country  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  north,  south  and  west.  Q.  You  are  engaged  in 
delivering  goods  or  in  collecting  them  ?  A.  Collecting 
and  delivering.  Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  ? 
A.  Seven  o'clock.  Q.  And  knock  off  when  ?  A.  2127 
Between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  P.  M.  Q.  Do 
you  carry  many  goods  to  the  railroad  stations  or  to 
the  steamers  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  one  night  in  a 
week  we  have  to  go  to  Forty-fifth  Street,  and  one 
mght  a  week  to  White  Street,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  Jersey  City.  Q.  To  what  extent,  in  your 
particular  route,  do  you  use  Broadway  ?  A.  I  use 
it  as  much  as  I  possibly  can.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  Be- 
cause I  have  always  been  in  the  nabit  of  running  up 
and  down  Broadway  ever  since  I  have  driven  a  cart 
and  truck  and  express  wagon ;  I  have  always  had  a 
liking  to  going  up  and  down  Broadway  to  avoid  the 
railroad  trac&.  Q.  Why  do  you  like  to  keep  • 
away  from  railroad  tracks?  A.  Well,  because  I 
have  always  had  pretty  bad  luck  in  railroad  tracks.  2128 
Q.  You  have  had  bad  luck?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  do  you  mean  by  bad  luck  1  A.  I  would 
break  a  spring  or  strain  an  axle.  Q.  That  is  the 
point?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q!  What  effect  would  it 
have,  in  your  judgment,  in  your  business — the  busi- 
ness of  Adams  Express  Company — as  you  see  it  car- 
ried on  for  the  public  benefit,  if  there  was  a  double 
track  from  Foui'teenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  and 
cars  running  on  it  as  you  see  them  in  the  city  ?  A. 
It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  us  in  every  way, 
shape  or  manner ;  we  would  have  to  deliver  and 
collect  over  our  sides,  because  we  could  not  detain 
the  cars ;  sometimes  we  have  to  stand  and  wait  for 
our  goods  from  five  to  seven  minutes  for  the  elevator 
to  come  down  stairs ;  and  in  heavy  cases  maybe  it 
would  take  us  three,  four  or  five  minutes  to  put 
them  in,  and  the  policeman  would  turn  us  around  if 
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2129  ^e  were  with  our  tail  to  the  curb,  and  it  is  a  good 
deal  harder  work  for  us.  Q.  How  would  that  af- 
fect the  speed  with  which  you  can  deliver  or  receive 

foods  ?  A.  Well,  it  will  affect  it  a  great  deal.  Q. 
[ow  would  the  running  of  this  car  track  affect  your 
business  so  far  as  making  time  is  concerned?  A. 
Well,  it  would  affect  us  considerable  sometimes; 
some  nights  on  Broadway  we  can  make  better  time 
when  we  go  to  Jersey  City  ;  we  pull  right  out  of 
Broadway  and  go  to  Broome  Street  and  strike  over 
into  Hudson  ;  it  is  the  best  way  to  make  time.  Q. 
Is  Broadway  the  best  street  to  make  time  on  ?  A. 
After  certain  hours,  yes,  sir.  Q.  After  what  hours? 
A.  Well,  say  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Q.  You 
use  it  a  good  deal,  then  i    A.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  have 

2130  eight  or  nine  minutes  to  make  a  boat  from  684 
Broadway — ten  minutes  to  make  a  boat.  Q.  You 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  down  town  offices  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company?  A.  iTes,  sir.  Q. 
And  haven't  had  for  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  for  years. 
Q.  Do  you  deliver  on  Forty-second  Street?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  use  that  station  very  much  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  use  it  once  a  week — well,  not  Forty- 
second  Street,  but  the  Grand  Central.  Q.  The 
Grand  Central  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  use  the 
sidewalk  there  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

• 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  say  the  policemen  make  you  give  way 

2131  sometimes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  like  that  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  sometimes  meet,  in  travel- 
ing up  and  down  Broadway  or  other  streets,  cars 
gomg  across  at  right  angles  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  give  way  to  them  or  make  them  give  way  to 
you  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  according  to  the  way  we  are 
placed ;  if  we  are  placed  so  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  way  we  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  double  up  their  horses?  A.  I 
have  doubled  them  up,  sir.  Q.  Cut  them  off  pretty 
sharp  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  You  have  seen  expressmen 
and  truckmen  do  that  a  good  deal  in  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  You  never  saw  a  cable  road,  did 
you?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Never  saw  a  cable  road 
operated  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  know  how  it 
would  work,  do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How 
recently  have  you  broken  a  wagon  'i  A.  Well,  I 
have  not  broken  a  wagon  now  in  about  two  years  and 
a  half.    Q.  Have  you  broken  one  within  two  years 
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ud  a  Ittif  f   A.  No,  sir.      Q.  Have  you  broken  one  2133 

•  a*-  within  fire  t    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  How  many  i    A. 

'.  j-o*!  rJunk  I  have  broken  more  than  one  or  two.   Q. 

Burt  voQ  broken  one  ^w^i^on  within  five  years  i    A. 

^t^  OT.   Q.  Have  you.   broken  two  i    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Howf   A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  broken 

nfw.   Q.  Where  did.  you  break  that  one  i    A.  The 

A<r  one  I  broke  i^as   liere,   at  the  White  Street 

A-put    Q.   ^Vhe^e  ?        A.    At    the  White    Street 

JrjoL    Q.  There  is  &  very  bad  tangle  of  tracks  for 

b«arT  freight  cars  there,  is  there  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  And  tluit  accident  occurred  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  And  yoa  have   not    had  any  accident  on  any 

OK  nuiruad  in  five    years — horse-car  railroad,  I 

i-'^f  A.  Yes,  I  ^uess  it  is  less  than  five  years 

ov  I  broke  a  spring  in  Crosby  Street ;  I  think  i*  is  g,  oo 

•^  than  five   vears.      Q.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  the 

•LT  instance   tnat    you   have  had  an  injury  to  a 

njfn  and  that  to  the  spring,  in  a  street  where  there 

**?  a  hoRse  railroad,   in  five  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

V  IH)  stages  often   run  into  yon  {    A.  No,  sir.    Q. 

■T tracks  (    A-   ^o,  sir.     Q.  Do  you  ever  run  into 

*"->» ;    A.  Xo,  sir  ;    I  always  avoid  them  myself  ; 

i  vi$  alwavs  well  acquainted  with  them.    Q.  Is  it 

tr>  with  you,  as  ^writ  n  the  preceding  witnesses,  that 

;' HIT  packages  are  ^nerally  small  packages,  under 

~7  poonds  t     A.    ^  es,  sir.    Q.  And  do  you  load 

•^1  anload  altoj^etlier  in  a  railroad  street,  standing 

•  :^^e  of    the    curb  i     A.    WeU,   no,   sir ;  not 
i.«aysL    Q.   But  stUl,  do  you  generally  do  it  i    A. 
»'%*«r;  generally    do  it.    Q.  And  transact  your  2134 
T^  business  in  that  way  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^ILLAM  AxoERSoN,  Called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 

•  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Transportation, 
>ing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Bi  Mr.  Beaman  : 

^  Where  do  you  live  i  A.  240  York  Street,  Jersey 

l'::v.    Q-    What    is   your  business  \     A.    I  am  a 

iriver  for  the  Adams  Express.    Q.  How  long  have 

^•jQ  driven  for  them  i    A.  Eight  years.     Q.  Double- 

:  .rse  team  i     A.  Double  wagon ;  yes,  sir.     Q.  What 

r  >ate  do  vou  drive  on  i    A.  My  route  extends  from 

< jfwnwick  to  Chatham,  and  Keade  and  Chambers 

>ir«eC   ap   as    fur   as  Duane.     Q.  Oreenwich  and 

«  hathanu  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  ?    A.  Both 

sHi«s  of  Broadway.    Q.  And  away  across*  the  city  ?  A. 
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2135  From  Greenwich  to  Chatham,  and  from  Chambers  to 
Duane.  Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  i  A. 
Seven  o'clock.  Q.  What  do  you  do  first  in  the 
morning,  deliver  or  receive?  A.  Deliver.  Q.  Where 
do  you  get  your  goods  from  to  deliver '(  A.  Jersey 
City.  Q.  Is  there  anyone  else  on  that  route  with 
you  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  a  certain  district,  and 
there  is  no  one  el^e  on  with  me — that  is,  no  large 
wagon.  Q.  Is  there  any  small  wagon  i  A.  There 
are  probably  two  or  three  different  small  wagons. 
Q.  How  many  loads  do  yon  generally  get  at  Jersey 
City  in  the  morning  "i  A,  Only  one.  Q.  You  get 
through  delivering  that,  at  about  what  time  i  A. 
Well,  from  half -past  nine  to  half-past  ten.  Q.  And 
then,  wliat  do  you  do  ?    A.  I  commence  to  pick  up 

2136  there  then.  Q.  Around  in  this  district  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Where  do  you  take  to?  A.  To  the 
main  office.  Q.  Where  is  the  main  office?  A.  69 
Broadway.  Q.  59  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  then  what  do  yon  do  i  A.  Then  I  take  my 
noontime,  and  come  out  and  pick  up  all  the  after- 
noon. Q.  And  run  that  in  there  again '(  A.  Yes, 
air,  Q.  How  many  loads  do  you  generally  run  in 
in  the  day  time,  each  day  ?  A,  Run  in  three  loads. 
Q.  You  go  around  your  route  three  times )  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  in  the  course  of  your  route,  do  you 
have  to  go  through  other  streets  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
For  instance,  you  go  through  this  street ;  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  the  next  street  'i  A.  I  don't  go  in 
Duane  ;  1  go  up  Broadway,  as  far  as  Duane  Street ; 

2137  go  through  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  And  yon  are  looking  around  to  see  if  anybody 
wants  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing for  you  to  do  {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there- 
fore your  business  is  to  go  through  all  these  streets 
on  your  route  three  or  lOur  times  a  day  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  When  you  get  down  to  57  Broadway,  what 
do  you  do  with  your  goods  ?  A.  Unload  them.  Q. 
Where )  A.  At  the  back  entrance  on  Church  Street. 
Q.  Adams  Express  building  runs  through  from  Broad- 
way to  Chnrch  Street,  does  it  l  A.  Yes,  air.  Q.  How 
much  fniiitagehave  they  there  on  Broadway,  do  you 
remembLT  ^  A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Adams  Express 
frontage  K  probably  sixty  feet,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge.  Q  Have  they  any  more  than  that  on  Church 
Street— is  it  the  same  on  Church  Street?  A.  The 
same  on  t'liurch  Street*  Q.  The  ground  slopes  very 
much  frt)m  Broadway  down  to  Church  Street,  does 
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it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  as  you  go  in  on  2138 
ChuTcli  Street  you  drive  in  to  what  is  under  ground 
on  the  Broadway  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  what  is 
under  ground  on  the  Broadway  side.  Q.  Are  most 
of  the  goods  of  Adams  Express  delivered  on  the 
Church  Street  side  ?  A.  All  the  goods  that  their  own 
drivers  take  up  are  all  delivered  on  Church  Street. 
Q.  They  are  ^  delivered  on  Church  Street — the 
Church  Street  side?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what 
goods  are  delivered  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  such 
goods  as  any  other  company  has  to  transfer.  Q. 
Transfer  to  your  company  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  their 
receiving  office  is  on  Broadway.  Q.  The  receiving 
from  other  express  companies  and  receiving  from 
merchants,  as  lar  as  they  deliver  their  own  goods,  is 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  are  their  2139 
goods  delivered — are  they  delivered  from  the  Church 
Street  side — all  the  goods  that  go  out  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  all  go  out  from  Church  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  tne  Adams  Express  do  their  business  of 
delivering  with  their  own  wagons  and  receiving  from 
their  own  wagons  on  Church  Street  ?  A.  Pretty  much, 
sir.  Q.  How  many  different  routes  are  there  down 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany? A.  I  should  say  there  were  fifteen  below  Canal 
Street.  Q.  How  many  above  ?  A.  Probably  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  Q.  Does  one  wagon  generally  do  the 
business  of  each  route?  A.  No,  sir;  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  each  man  has  to  have  help  during 
the  busiest  seasons.  Q.  What  are  all  these  wagons 
doing  that  are  not  on  some  specific  route  ?  A.  Well,  2140 
thejr  deliver  goods  from  Jersey  City,  and  transfer 
their  goods  from  the  office  to  Jereey  City  and  also  at 
the  Grand  Central  Depot.  Q.  Do  the  goods  that 
are  through  goods,  as  it  were,  coming  from  Chicago 
and  going  to  Boston — I  don' t  know  as  they  would 
go  through  here — but  goods  from  Washington  to 
Boston,  do  they  go  through  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  are  they  received  and  delivered  by  their 
own  wagons  at  Jersey  City?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So 
far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  to  what  extent  do 
you  make  use  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  myself,  I 
have  always  used  Broadway  whenever  I  could. 
Q.  Why  ?  A,  Well  it  is  about  the  only  available 
street  to  go  through  if  you  have  got  a  load  ;  if  you 
go  through  any  ouier  street  you  have  got  to  pull  out 
for  every  car  tnat  comes  along,  and  if  thero  is  any 
snow  comes  along  you  cannot  pull  out  because  it  is 
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2141  always  banked  up,  whereas  on  Broadway  you  can 
generally  get  through  even  if  there  is  quite  a  snow- 
storm. Q.  You  speak  of  it  as  the  only  available 
»treet  with  a  load  ?    A.  Well,  to  make  time  on,  to 

fo  ahead.  Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would 
ave  on  your  business—  this  business  of  expressing 
— and  so  far  as  making  time,  as  you  call  it,  is  con- 
cerned, if  there  was  a  double  track  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  with 
cars  running  thereon  ?  A.  Judging  from  the  other 
streets,  I  should  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect. 
Q.  Bad  how — ^what  way?  A.  Well,  it  would  be 
the  same  on  Broadway  as  it  is  on  other  streets.  Q. 
What  other  streets?  A.  West  Broadway, 
Church  Street,   Greenwich  Street  and  others.     Q. 

2142  How  is  it  on  those  streets  ?  A.  Well,  if  you  are 
goin^  against  the  grain — against  the  way  the  car  is 
running — you  have  got  to  creep  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  if  you  are  going  with  the  car  you  have 
got  to  pull  out  m  every  little  space  you  get  a  chance 
to  pull  out  in.  Q.  If  you  wanted  to  go  a  certain 
number  of  blocks,  say  from  Canal  Street  down  to 
Barclay  Street,  and  one  wagon  was  on  the  comer  of 
Canal  Street  and  West  Broadway,  and  another  one 
at  Canal  Street  and  Broadway,  which  would  get 
down  the  quickest,  with  the  ordinary  run  of  busi- 
ness on  those  streets  ?  A.I  should  think  the  one 
on  Broadway  ;  I  could  go  down  quicker  on  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  Is  there  a  ffood    deal    of   trucking  on  West 

2143  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal.  Q.  Is  it  a 
crowded  street  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally,  Q.  Are 
there  more  blockades  there  than  there  are  on  Broad- 
way itself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  blockades  all 
day  at  Chambers  Street  and  West  Broadway  ;  there 
are  always  three  police ofllcers  there  to  keepit  clear, 
so  that  it  must  be  a  pretty  lively  place.  Q.  By  block- 
ades do  you  mean,  so  that  your  wagons  must  stop  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Or  are  they  simply  blocks,  so  that 
you  must  go  slow  (  A.  Well,  they  have  got  to  use 
a  little  judgment  to  see  who  they  will  let  through 
first  or  it  will  make  a  block.  Q.  Is  your  business 
done  mostly  with  your  horses  on  a  trot  or  on  a 
walk  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  very  little  walking ;  gen- 
erally on  a  little  trot.  Q.  Slow  trotting  ?  A.  i  es, 
sir.  Q.  Even  with  such  loads  as  you  put  on,  if 
the  road  is  clear  you  can  trot  up  and  down  Broad- 
way ?    A.  Well,  sometimes  you  get  a  load  that  you 
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cannot  trot  with.  Q.  Which,  in  your  judgment,  2144 
would  occasion  the  most  blockades  on  Broadway,  a 
certain  number  of  omnibuses  or  a  certain  number  of 
horse-cars  ?  A.  I  think  the  horse-cars  would  cause 
the  most  blockades.  Q.  Which  would  cause  you 
the  most  trouble,  a  hundred  omnibuses  or  a  hun- 
dred ordinary  trucks  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  all  the 
same ;  they  ca,n  pull  out,  and  they  have  no  street 
track  to  go  on  ;  if  you  cannot  get  by  a  man  on  one 
side  you  can  probably  get  by  on  tne  other  ;  if  you 
meet  a  truck  going  along  you  can  pass  each  other 
very  handy.  Q.  Do  you  do  much  loading  and  un- 
loading on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  do  quite  some  on  this 
block  here — right  out  between  Reade  and  Duane 
Street  here.  Q.  Right  out  on  this  block  ?  A.  These 
two  blocks  are  the  only  two  blocks  that  I  do  any  2145 
business  on  Broadway — that  is,  while  I  am  on  my  . 
route.  Q.  That  is  the  only  place — these  two  blocks 
—where  you  receive  and  deliver  goods  on  Broad- 
way i  A*.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  your  route  has  not 
much  Broadway  work  on  it,  as  far  as  delivering 
and  receiving  is  concerned  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Are 
most  of  your  packages  heavy  packages,  or  are  most 
such  packages  as  a  man  can  throw  in  the  wagon 
himself  i  A.  Most  of  these  around  this  neighcK)r- 
hood  are  heavy.  Q.  How  do  you  unload  those 
packages  ?  over  the  side,  or  do  you  back  the  truck 
up  to  the  curb  ?  A.  Anything  that  I  can  load  over 
the  sidas  I  always  do.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  Well,  it  is 
handier  than  it  would  be  to  back  in.  Q.  That  is 
the  habit  of  your  business  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  2146 
it  is  the  habit  of  expressmen  generally  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  That  they  don't  back  up  unless  it  is  prac- 
ticaUy  necessarv  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  unless  it  is 
necessary  ?  Q.  If  Broadway  was  blocked  up  more 
by  cars,  or  anything,  do  you  know  anywheres  where 
you  could  go  to  make  it  any  easier  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  Suppose  a  railroad  were  built  in  Broadway, 
would  you  continue  to  use  it  as  yon  do  now  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  to.  Q.  Suppose  you  were 
goiDg  from  Jefferson  Market,  Sixth  Avenue,  to  the 
Standard  Theatre  at  Thirty-third  Street,  how  would 
you  go ;  suppose  you  wished  to  pick  up  a  package 
at  the  Jefferson  Market  and  another  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,   how  would  you  go   from   the  Jefferson 
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2147  Market  to  the  Standard  Theatre  ?  A.  I  should 
think  I  would  go  right  up  Sixth  Avenue  ?  Q.  That 
is  a  very  busy  railroad  street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  the  street  is  verjr  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  posts  of  the  elevated  railroad  also  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir :  but  still  the  street  is  in  pretty  good  condition, 
and  a  man  can  get  up  that  street,  a  good  deal 
diflferent  than  he  can  on  Broadway ;  he  is  not  both- 
ered with  the  tracks.  Q.  Do  you  find  your  diffi- 
culty in  the  streets  east  and  west  of  Broadway  arises, 
and  is  due  to  some  extent  from  poor  pavements  ?  A. 
Very  often,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  very  generally  so  ?  A. 
Well,  the  streets  are  in  better  condition  now  than 
they  have  been.  Q.  Has  that  been  one  of  the  con- 
siderations that   has  gotten   you  in  the   habit  of 

2148  gpiiig  iiito  Broad wav  as  much  as  you  do  ?  A.  Well, 
•  Broadway Q.  No,  no  ;  answer  that  question ; 

is  it  the  fact  that  these  pavements  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  that  have  induced  you  to  go  to  Broad- 
way as  much  as  you  do  ?  A.  Well,  tne  only  part 
of  Broadway  that  I  use  to-day,  is  the  two  blocks 
between  Chambers  and  Duane  Street.  Q.  This 
Church  Street  entrance  where  all  your  wagons  go 
in  and  out  to  receive  and  deliver  goods  is  a  railroad 
street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes.  sir.  Q.  And  there  is  the 
addition  of  the  elevated  railroad  posts  there  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  yet  all  your  wagons  go  in  and 
out  at  that  place  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  dislike  the  police  control  as  much  as 
c^tjr,  the  last  driver  did  i    A.  In  regard  to  what,  sir  ?    A. 

2149  In  regard  to  giving  way  to  cals,  and  not  occupying 
the  street  ?  \.  No,  sir ;  I  have  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  give  them  all  the  show  I  could — anybody,  in 
fact.  Q.  Your  principle  is,  *'Live  and  let  liveP' 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Which  do  you  consider  is  the  most  crowded 
street  in  New  York  \  A.  Well,  West  Street  is  the 
most  crowded  street  that  I  know  of,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  Market.  Q.  And  which  next  to 
West  Street  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  a  main  street  ?  Q. 
Yes ;  which  is  the  most  crowded.  West  Broadway 
or  Broad  wav?  A.  Well,  West  Broadway,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chambers  Street,  where  lam,  is  generally 
the  most  crowded.  Q.  More  crowded  than  Broad- 
way \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  certain  times:  Q.  Do  you 
consider  it  easier  for  you  to  drive  by  a  truck  or 
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stage  that  ^oes  crooked  than  to  go  by  a  car  that  2150 
goes  perfectly  straight  ?  A,  I  mean  to  say,  that  if 
a  truck  behind  me  wants  to  go  past,  or  I  want  to  go 
past  a  truck  ahead  of  me,  I  can  pull  around  him  or 
he  around  me ;  but  if  a  car  wants  to  get  past  me,  I 
have  to  pull  out  and  let  him  jjass.  Q.  Don't  you 
think,  as  a  rule,  if  you  were  driving  up  Broadway, 
and  a  car  was  running  ahead  of  you,  that  you  could 
pet  by  the  car  easier  than  you  could  pass  a  stage  1 
A.  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  want  to  pass  a  car, 
in  my  judgment.  Q.  They  get  out  of  your  way  i 
A.  They  go  too  fast ;  I  wouldn'  t  need  to  pass  them. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  Adams  Express  ?  A.  "^^^ 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  express  companies  are  there  ad- 
joining the  Adams  Express — that  is,  in  Broadway  i 
A.  There  is  the  American,  United  States,  and  Na- 
tional— all  in  that  neighborhood.  Q.  Is  it  their 
wagons  that  stand  backed  up  to  the  curb  in  Broad- 
way! A.  They  all  use  Broadway.  Q.  Do  they 
hack  up- those  other  companies?  A.  When  they 
have  occasion  to ;  yes,  sir,  Q.  Do  those  companies 
take  their  goods  into  the  rear  ?  A.  The  National 
uses  Liberty  Street  a  good  deal.  Q.  The  other  com- 
panies— do  the  other  companies  take  their  goods 
mto  the  rear,  and  do  they  deliW  them  or  receive 
them  in  Broadway?  A.  The  United  States  nses^^^^j 
Broadway  ;  they  have  not  got  much  rear,  I  guess  ;  ^^  "^ 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  their  business  on  Broadway. 
Q.  And  stand  with  their  tails  to  the  sidewalk,  their 
horses  stretched  across  the  street?  A.  Whenever 
they  have  heavy  stuff,  yes. 

Hugh  Leonard,  called  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Mr.  Leonard,  what  is  your  occupation  ;  A.  Car- 
riage driver — coui)e  driver.  Q.  Do  you  own  your 
own  carriage  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Q.  And  horse  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  own  more  than  one  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  two.  Q.  You  own  two  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
Yon  have  a  license  for  both?  A.  Yes,  sir,  two 
licenses.  Q.  How  long  have  jrou  driven  a  hack  in 
New  York  City  ?  A.  About  thirty  years,  I  presume. 
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2153  Q.  Do  you  regularly  drive  one  of  these  cabs  your- 
self ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  driven  for  others. 

Q.  You  mean  that  in  the  last  thirteen  years,  you 
have  driven  sometimes  for  a  livery  stable  and  some- 
times for  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  do  you 
now  regularly  drive  one  of  these  wagons  that  you 
own  yourself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  let  out 
the  other  i  A.  No,  sir ;  the  other  is  doing  nothing 
at  present.  Q.  Where  do  you  stand  usuailv  ?  A. 
Madison  Square,  generally.  Q.  Do  you  belong  to 
the  Cabmen's  Association  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^Vhat 
is  the  name  of  that  association?  A.  Manhattan 
Cab  Association.  Q.  What  are  your  usual  hours 
for  getting  upon  the  stand  at  Madison  Square  i  A. 
I  have  no  certain  hour ;  I  generally  work  nights 

2154  now.  Q.  You  generally  work  at  night  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Broadway,  in 
going  up  and  down  town  from  Madison  Square  to 
Wall  Street?  A.  I  use  it  at  all  times  whenever  I 
get  a  call  from  Brooklyn  or  Jersey  City,  or  any- 
where down  below  Canal  Street.  Q.  Why  do  you 
use  Broadway  in  preference  to  any  other  street  ?  A. 
I  consider  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  along,  and 
more  central  than  the  side  streets.  Q.  And  is  it,  in 
your  opinion,  better  than  if  horse-car  tracks  were  in 
it?  A.  My  opinion  is,  I  wouldn't  take  it  then  at 
all ;  I  believe  it  is  bad  enough  now  without  tracks. 
Q.  You  think  Broadway  is  bad  enough  now  without 
tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  crowded  enough.  Q.  Why 
would  the  presence  of  railroad  tracks,  and   cars 

2155  operated  upon  them,  make  it  worse  ?^  A.  Well,  I 
believe  I  would  get  very  few  people,  to  ride  with  me  if 
I  went  in  the  tracks  ;  a^eat  many  people,  especially 
ladies,  don't  want  to  nde  in  a  street  that  has  rail- 
road tracks.  Q.  But  how  would  it  affect  the  ease 
with  which  you  could  get  up  and  down  Broadway  ? 
A.  Well,  if  there  were  no  cars  on  the  track  it 
wouldn'  t  be  so  bad  ;  but  on  the  side  of  the  street  it 
is  crowded  ;  if  you  go  on  a  track  and  you  don't  go 
fast  enough,  the  dnver  of  the  car  whistles  and  ^ou 
have  to  turn  in  and  out,  with  the  danger  of  twisting 
your  wheels  off,  especially  as  they  have  some  of  the 
tracks  now.  Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  exi)erience, 
that  railway  tracks  are  injurious  to  horses  and  cabs  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  If  I  should  come  to  you  at  one  o'clock  to-night, 
and  ask  you  to  take  me  from  Fifty-ninth  Stree 
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down  Seventh  Avenue  to  Forty- fourth  Street  and  2166 
Broadway,  and  then  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery, 
what  would  you  charge  1  A.  Fifty-ninth  Street  to 
the  Battery  and  back?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Charge 
you  about  three  dollars.  Q.  Are  those  night  cabs 
known  as  "  Night  Owls  "  ?  A.  Yes  ;  they  are  com- 
monly called  "  Night  Owls."  Q.  Do  they  call  vou 
a  '*  Jfight  Owl "  ?  A.  No,  nobody  ever  calls  me  that. 
Q.  Do  they  call  your  establishment  a ''  Night  Owl "  ? 
A.  I  suppose  so.  Q.  And  you  think  that  running 
through  Broadway  at  night,  with  your  night  estab- 
lishment, you  would  suffer  ^eat  inconvenience  from 
some  kind  of  obstruction,  if  there  was  a  railroad 
there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  Do  you  think 
you  would  be  bound  to  break  your  wheels,  even 
though  there  were  no  trucks  at  the  sides  of  the  2157 
street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  the  way  they  put 
the  tracks  down.  Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  accord- 
ing to  the  way  you  would  drive  at  night  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  FiMer : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  driven — how  long  have 
you  been  driving  i  A.  I  presume  I  have  been  driv  • 
mg  thirteen  years,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Q. 
Have  vou  ever  broken  a  wagon  ?  A.  Indeed  I  have, 
lots  of  them.  Q.  How  many?  A.  I  have  broken 
about  three,  I  guess.  Q.  In  thirteen  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  driver  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do.  Q.  How  did  you  break  them  ?  215^ 
A.  With  a  railroad  track — ^broke  one.  Q.  From 
getting  in  or  getting  out?  A.  Getting  out.  Q. 
What  time  of  night  ?  A.  It  was  in  the  broad  day- 
light. Q.  You  see  better  at  night  than  you  do  in 
the  daytime,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Well,  yes ;  some- 
times where  the  electric  lights  are,  you  can  see  very 
well.  Q.  I  didn't  know  but  that  was  the 
reason  they  called  you  a  "NiffhtOwl"  ;  did  you 
ever  have  a  lady  object  to  your  driving  in  a  railroad 
track  {  A.  Indeed!  did,  sir  ;  the  other  night  I  took 
one  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  she  said  if  I  went  in  a 
railroad  track  she  wouldn'  t  go  with  me,  not  an  inch, 
and  her  husband  said  that  to  me  too,  and  I  told  her 
no,  I  would  go  down  Broadway  to  the  Bridge. 

Q.  Did  she  give  any  reason  for  being  afraid  to 
ride  in  a  railroad  track  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  she  said, 
'*  Don't  go  in  a  railroad  track."  Q.  Did  she  know 
you  as  a  driver  i    A.  No,  sir ;  just  hailed  me  at  the 
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9169  St.  James  Hotel.  Q.  Then  you  wanted  to  drive  in  a 
railroad  track  i  A.  No,  sir ;  she  made  that  request 
before  she  got  into  the  cab.  Q.  That  you  should  not 
drive  in  a  railroad  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  say 
that  it  is  a  ^reat  injatr  to  carriages  and  horses  to 
drive  in  a  railroad  track  )  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  no  streets 
are  so  bad  as  the  ones  with  railroad  tracks  in  them, 
and  you  have  got  to  be  very  careful  or  you  will 
smash  your  spring  or  twist  your  wheel  off.  Q.  How 
do  you  hurt  your  horse?  A.  Well,  it  ain't  so  bad 
on  the  horse  if  I  am  careful.  Q.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  driving  in  and  out  of  a  railroad  track,  is 
there?  A.  No  difficulty?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  ;  you  have  got  to  cross  it 
in  a  certain  diagonal  short-cut.     Q.  Is  there  any  ac- 

2160  tual  necessity  for  bending  an  axle-tree  or  breaung  a 
wheel  if  a  man  knows  how  to  drive  in  or  out  of  a 
railroad  track '(  A.  Well,  no,  if  you  know  how  to 
do  it ;  but  you  can't  do  it  always.  Q.  If  you  know 
how  to  do  it,  there  is  no  danger  (  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
If  you  don't  know  how  to  do  i^  there  is  danger  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  there  is,  sure. 

John  Mullen,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    A.  316  East  Forty-third 

2161  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  keep  a 
livery  stable  and  run  hacks.  Q.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  keep  a  livery  stable,  or  are  your  hacks 
licensed  hacks.  A.  I  have  licensed  backs.  Q. 
How  many  have  you  ?  A.  Five  altogether.  Q.  And 
how  many  horses  ?  A.  Eleven  horses,  Q.  That  is 
your  place  of  business  where  you  live?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  my  place  of  business  is  206  and  208  East  For- 
tieth Street.  Q.  Were  you  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Manhattan  Cab  Association  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
For  how  long  1  A.  One  year.  Q.  And  how  long 
ago  ?  A.  Three  years  ago.  I  think  it  was.  Q.  Do 
you  now  drive  a  cab  yourself  regularly  ?  A.  I  don't 
drive  a  cab ;  I  drive  a  team  to  a  carriage  occasion- 
ally. Q.  Occasionally  i  A.  Tea,  sir.  Q.  But  you 
have,  in  some  part  of  your  life,  driven  a  back  regu- 
larly in  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For  how  long 
a  time  "i    A.  The  first  time  I  drove  a  hack  in  New 
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York  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Q.  And  that  2162 
was  about  how  long  ago  1  A.  About  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  gave  up 
driving  a  cab  regularly  ?  A.  About  three  n^onths. 
Q.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  streets  of  New 
York  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  travel  in  them  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
To  what  extent  have  you  used  Broadway,  and  do 
you  now  use  Broadway,  in  §oing  up  and  down  town 
driving  a  hack  ?  A.  I  invariably  use  Broadway  if  I 
have  any  length  to  go  at  all.  Q.  And  why  do  you 
prefer  Broadway  ?  A.  Simply  because  there  are  no 
car  tracks  on  it,  and  you  get  more  right-of-way  on  * 
it  than  you  do  on  any  other  street.  Q.  You  make 
better  time  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  leave 
Broadway  to  make  time.  Q.  Could  you  make  as  2163 
good  time,  in  your  opinion,  if  there  were  two  tracks 
on  Broadway,  with  cars  running  on  them  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not.  Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  that 
would  have  on  the  traffic  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  Broadway  that  it 
has  on  West  Street  or  on  West  Broadway.  Q.  And 
what  is  the  effect  there  ?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  along 
between  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
or  five  o'  clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  West  Broadway 
in  the  vicinity  of  Duane  and  Chambers  Streets,  there 
is  a  continuous  blockade  as  far  as  College  Place. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the  omnibuses  from 
Broadway  would  relieve  Broadway  to  any  great 
extents  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would;  I 
don't  think  it  would  relieve  it  any.  Q.  Why  do  2164 
you  think  so  ?  A.  Because  there  would  be  as  manjr 
more  vehicles  taking  Broadway  on  that  account  if 
the  stages  were  taken  oflf ;  and,  as  a  class,  the  stage- 
drivers  are  a  most  accommodating  set  of  drivers- 
more  so  than  truck  drivers.  Q.  Is  it  easier  for  an 
omnibus  to  get  extricated  from  a  blockade  than  for 
a  horse-car  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  always  is,  and  the 
drivers  are  more  experienced  and  better  drivers. 

Cro88'€xaminaiion  by  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  If  all  the  stage  drivers  became  car-drivers  on 
Broadway,  what  would  you  think  of  the  horse-car 
line  then  \  A.  That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
the  people  who  controlled  them.  Q.  How  near  to 
Broadway  is  your  livery  stable '{  A.  I  should  judge 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Q.  8  appose  I  wanted 
you  to  drive  me  from  Broadway  and  Forty- third 


2165  Street  to  the  Battery  and  back,  what  would  you 
charge  me  {  A.  Just  a  straight  drive  down  aud  no 
detention  t  Q.  Yes,  to  set  out  for  two  minutes  and 
return  ?  A.  I  should  drive  you  at  tlie  rate  of  ti^'enty- 
five  cents  a  mile.  Q.  How  much  is  it  i  A.  Consider 
it  eight  miles.  Q.  And  then  yoa  would  chai^  me 
two  dollars )  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  a 
cari    A.  No,  sir. 

Bi/  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  Supposing  Mr.  Bright  should  want  to  stop  and 
take  a  dnnk,  would  you  charge  him  for  the  time  i 
A.  If  he  stayed  there  five  minutes  I  should.  Q. 
You  say  you  have  been  driving  since  you  were 

„,„- twelve  years  old  i  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q.  I  should  judge 
you  were  an  excellent  diiver i  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  ever  driven  more  than  two  hoi-sps  i  A. 
Yea,  sir  ;  I  drove  as  many  as  six.  Q.  You  say  that 
the  stage  drivers  are  more  accommodating  than 
the  truck  drivers  i  A.  I  always  found  them  so.  Q. 
Why  do  ;fou  think  that  is  a  fact ;  A.  Well,  pro- 
bably their  loads  are  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  trucks; 
and  it  la  easier  for  them  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Q. 
Don't  you  think,  as  a  rule,  a  driver  that  has  a  strong 
carriage  will  generally  maintain  his  right  of  way  and 
make  the  lighter  one  turn  out  i  A.  The  heavier  one 
takes  the  advantage.  Q.  Invariably  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  make  the  stage  drivers 
and  truck  drivers  and  carriage  drivers  very  courteous 

2167  and  accommodating  if  they  had  a  cable  road  on 
Broadway  that  could  maintain  its  standing  and  go 
right  straight  along  on  a  rail  without  interfering 
with  anybody  ;  don't  you  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  a  hoi'se-car  J  A.  That  is  to  run  along 
the  same  as  a  horse-car  only  by  cable  i  Q.  Yes,  dis- 
pensing with  the  horses  i  A.  Well,  the  horses  in 
front  of  the  cars  as  a  general  thing  are  not  so  much 
obstruction  as  the  car  itself  is  because  the  horses  can 
be  swung  from  one  side  to  the  other  whereas  the  car 
can't.  Q.  You  frequently  injure  horses,  don't  you  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  case  there  were  no  horses,  you 
wouldn't  be  so  likely  to  injure  thecar)  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  that  would  be  an  improvement,  wouldn't  it  1 
A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  it  would  be.  Q.  You 
have  not  formed  an  opinion  upon  that  ?  A,  1  ha^e 
one  ^i-^il  u!ij.rii,.ii  fn  rill  railroads  ;  I  find  fiom  the 
continuous  u>>-  <.-i  a  -trvet  by  a  railroad  company 
that  the  street  al\va>'s  becomes  raised  up  in  the 
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centre  and  sloping  to  each  side,  and  you  are  com-  ^^^® 
pelled  to  drive  in  the  car-track  and  cannot  drive 
along  the  side  ;  if  yon  are  driving  along  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  a  track  going  down,  if  you  meet  a 
wagon  or  anvthing  in  the  way,  you  go  turning  into 
the  car-track,  and  if  ypu  are  driving  a  team  your 
nigh  horse,  if  you  don't  keep  him  pretty  well  bitted, 
you  are  liable  to  throw  him  down  going  on  the 
track.  Q.  Don' t  you  consider  the  easiest  place  for 
a  team,  the  most  rapid  place  for  traveling  for  a  car- 
ria^,  is  to  put  one  wheel  in  the  centre  track  and 
drive  your  two  horses  between  the  two  tracks  ;  isn't 
it  generally  less  slippery  between  the  two  tracks  ? 
A.  It  is  pretty  good  when  they  sand  it  as  they  do. 
Q.  Between  the  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  centre  ; 
just  simply  because  it  is  not  much  used ;  but  we  in-  2169 
variably  try  to  keep  our  wheels  out  of  the  car-track 
because  they  are  injurious  to  the  vehicle.  Q.  But 
don't  you  rind  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  place 
and  the  horses  slip  less  between  the  two  car-tracks 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  street  ?    A.  We  do,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  you  have  to  leave  that 
plaice  pretty  often  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  approach- 
ing or  following  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  do 
you  use  that  place  very  much  between  the  tracks  ? 
A.  In  driving  a  team  you  ha.e  got  to  be  very  care- 
ful  because  most  times  you  have  got  to  swing  back 
into  the  car-track  to  allow  vehicles  coming  in  the  2170 
opjKwite  direction  to  pass.  Q.  Do  you  know  what 
headway  cars  generally  have  ?  A.  Two  minutes  or 
two  minutes  and  half,  some  as  high  as  four  minutes. 
Q,  Mr.  Mullen,  is  part  of  your  business  carrying 
people  up  and  down  town,  to  their  businesses  in  the 
morning  and  home  at  night  ?  A.  I  have  carried  one 
gentleman  three  years  up  and  down. 

Q.  You  drove  him  yourself  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Where  was  his  office  ?  A.  In  the  Mills  Building,  in 
Broad  Street.  Q.  Did  you  carry  him  back  in  the 
afternoon  i  A.  Sometimes  ;  not  every  day.  Q.  Do 
you  know  whether  he  had  any  preference  as  to 
streets  with  railroad  tracks  on  ?  A.  Well,  I  know 
he  objected  to  riding  on  railroad  tracks.  Q.  He  did 
obj^t  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  did  you  take  him 
from  i  A.  Fortieth  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  Q. 
What  route  did  you  pursue  ?  A.  Generally  down 
Madison  Avenue.      Q.    To  what  street  1      A.    To 
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2171  Twenty-third  Street  and  throagh  into  Broadway  ; 
sometimea  l  woald  tarn  into  Twenty-fourth  Street 
and  go  down  Fourth  Avenue  and  then  go  into 
Broadway.  Q.  How  far  down  Fourth  Avenue  t  A. 
To  FoQX1«enth  Street,  and  then  down  Broadway. 

Thomas  Daly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  i  A.  Livery  stable. 
Q,  Where  is  your  place  of  business  !  A.  451  Fourth 
Avenue,     Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 

2173  that  occupation  ?  A.  Nine  years  in  that  place.  Q. 
And  in  the  City  of  New  York  %  A.  Sixteen  years- 
Q.  Ton  have  been  nine  years  in  that  business  at 
that  place  ?  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q.  And  you  have  been 
sixteen  years  in  business  in  New  York  City !  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  same  business.  Q.  At  a  different 
location,  you  mean  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  part 
of  Fourth  Avenue  is  this  where  you  now  are  ?  A. 
Between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty -first  Streets.  Q.  How 
roany  carriages  do  you  have  "<  A.  About  24.  Q. 
Some  of  them  one-horse  and  some  of  them  two-horse 
carriages?  A.  10  or  11  one-horse,  and  the  rest  car- 
riages and  victorias,  landaulettes,  &c.  Q.  How 
many  horses  do  you  keep !  A.  Sometimes  from  35 
to  50,   according  to  the  season.      Q.    How  many 

2173  drivers  do  you  generally  employ  ?  A.  I  generally 
employ  about  16  men.  Q.  Have  you  driven  your- 
seli  in  New  York  ?  A.  1  have,  sir ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
I)urin;r  what  rirne  i  A.  Well,  about  eight  years  of 
my  early  lilr-,  Q.  Did  you  drive  a  livery  carriage 
or  a  hack  J  A.  Yes,  air  ;  always  for  a  stable.  Q. 
For  what  stal^lf  \  A.  For  a  stable  down  the  block  ; 
Mr.  Shnry.  <,J.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Broad- 
way in  poinL^  up  and  downtown?  A.  Altogether, 
sir  ;  those  are  my  orders,  sir  ;  to  use  Broadway  al- 
together. Q.  \Vhy{  A.  Because  I  find  it  the  most 
convenient,  ;ind  there  are  no  tracks,  Q.  Is  that  one 
of  the  rp;)Sfin,s  that  makes  it  the  most  convenient,  in 
your  opinion  '.  A.  That  is  the  principal  reason,  sir. 
Q.  And  thiit  is  the  reason  why  you  give  orders  to 
your  mnn  fo  drive  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  J  get 
I'l'li.Ts  fiiiTii  my  customera  not  to  go  into  railroad 
irui'ks.  Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it 
have  upon  the  convenience  of  Broadway  for  the  uses 
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of  travel  if  a  double  track  road  should  be  placed  up-  2174 
on  it  with  cars  running  thereon  ?  A.  Well, .  it  would 
make  all  the  effect  in  the  world  ;  we  couldn't  make 
the  time  our  customers  would  want  us  to  make,  and 
they  wouldn'  t  ride  with  us ;  they  would  take  the 
elevated  road  or  some  other  conveyance  that  would 
take  them  swifter.  Q.  So  that  they  wouldn't  go  up 
and  down  town  in  carriages  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they 
would  not.  Q.  Is  there  any  other  street  that  you 
could  use  if  Broadway  had  a  railroad  track  in  it  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  ?  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
any  street  up  and  down  town  without  railroad  tracks 
in  it,  excepting  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  and  if 
tliere  are  they  are  too  narrow  and  not  iit  to  use  as 
well  as  Broadway  is.  Q.  What,  in  your  experience, 
is  the  effect  of  city  railroad  tracks  in  causing  in- 2175 
juries  to  carriages  and  horses  ?  A.  Well,  a  railroad 
track  is  injurious  to  carriages  and  horses  both  ;  they 
are  injurious  in  turning  in  and  out,  liable  to  throw 
your  horse  and  liable  to  tear  your  carriage  all  to 
pieces  ;  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  that  we  break  carriages 
m  them,  because  we  tell  our  men  to  be  careful ;  but 
we  have  to  use  more  care  than  we  do  in  any  other 
part  of  New  York  where  there  are  no  tracks.  Q. 
Do  you  avoid  railroad  tracks  as  much  as  possible  in 
driving  around  the  city  ?  A.  In  all  cases ;  and  our 
customers  won't  ride  in  railroad  tracks,  and  they 
won't  ride  with  drivers  that  drive  in  railroad  tracks. 
Q.  With  the  present  traflSc  on  Broadway,  do  you 
think  that  a  horse-car  would  make  better  time  from 
the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  than  an  omnibus  ?  2176 
A.  Well,  1  couldn't  say  that ;  I  couldn't  say  how 
fast  they  are  limited  ;  sometimes  a  car  is  limited  as 
to  time,  and  they  cannot  make  any  faster  time  than 
they  are  limited ;  that  is  according  to  the  business  ; 
sometimes  the  car  will  get  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  make  a  trip. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  every  day  in  streets  in 
which  there  are  horse  railroads  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  travel  in  them  every  day?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  we  do  every  day  or  not — well,  I  sup- 
pose we  do,  because  there  is  a  railroad  on  the  street 
on  which  we  do  business.  Q.  Suppose  a  railroad 
was  constructed  on  Broadway,  would  you  continue 
to  use  Broadway  \  A.  We  would  be  compelled  to. 
Q.  You    wouldn't  go   into   Mercer    Street  ?    A.   I 
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2177  wonldo't  go  into  Mercer  Street.  Q.  What  would 
you  charge  me  to  take  me  from  Union  Square  to  the 
Battery  and  back  ?  A.  I  have  not  my  station  at  the 
Union  Square :  I  would  charge  you  from  where  I 
would  start.  Q.  From  your  stable  on  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-first  Street  to  the  Battery  and  back, 
what  would  you  charge  me  ?  A.  I  shonld  charge 
you  $2  for  a  coupe.  Q.  And  how  much  for  a  car- 
riage;   A.  iS.50. 

By  Mt.  Fuller  : 

Q.  Your  horses  get  smooth?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
do.  Q.  Would  you  take  Broadway  if  it  was  very 
slippery,  and  your  horses  were  smooth,  in  preference 

„j_^  to  either  South  Fifth  Avenue  or  West  Broadway  f 

*  '  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would,  sir.  Q,  Have  you  ever  had 
your  horses  fall  on  Broadway  t  A.  Many  a  time, 
yes,  sir ;  on  all  streets.  Q,  Don' t  you  consider 
Broadway  more  slippery  than  any  other  street  ?  A. 
I  do  not ;  no,  sir  ;  I  consider  it  the  best  driving 
street  in  New  York.  Q.  Isn't  it  more  slippery  than 
West  Broadway  ?  A.  It  may  have  been  more  driven 
but  no  more  slippery.  Q.  Isn't  Fifth  Avenue  more 
slippery  than  South  Fifth  Avenue  and  West  Broad- 
way* A.  With  caTises  it  is,  but  without  causes  it 
is  not ;  there  are  causes  for  that ;  in  extreme  weather 
it  would  be  slippery.  Q.  In  any  weather?  A.  Not 
in  all  weather,  no,  sir.  Q,  Then  a  stone  is  not  more 
slippery  that  is  perfectly  smooth  than  one  that  is 

„,„  rough?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  aU.     Q.   It  isn't  J    A. 

■^1™  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  a  stone  is 
not  more  slippery  when  it  is  smooth?  A.  In  cold 
weather  it  will  get  more  slippery  when  iron  or  steel 
forms  on  it ;  when  it  is  warm  weather  it  isn't  any 
more  slippery  than  rough  stone  ;  not  a  bit.  Q.  And 
how  does  the  iron  get  on  the  stone  J  A.  Prom  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels  over  it  and  from  the  horses' 
shoes.  Q.  And  that  makes  it  slippery  ?  A.  That 
makes  a  great  difference,  and  then  it  only  gets  so  in 
cold  weather.  Q.  And  your  experience  leads  you  to 
the  opinion  that  Broadway  is  trie  l>e«I  <lriving  street 
in  New  York  I  "^  "tt^  nir  it  does.  Q.  And  is 
not  the  most  al,'*'^  id  is  not  th«  most 

slippery ;  no^ 
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Luke  Kearney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  2180 
Mrs.  Boreal  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Eh^arts: 

Q.  Mr.  Kearney,  what  is  vour  occupation?  A. 
Cab-driver,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  in 
this  city  ?  A.  Since  1866.  Q.  Do  you  own  a  cab  \ 
A.  I  do,  sir.  Q.  How  many?  A.  Two.  Q.  How 
many  horses  do  you  own  ?  A.  Three.  Q.  Do  you 
drive  one  of  those  cabs  every  day  ?  A.  Everv  day. 
Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  other  i  A.  I  have^a 
man  driving  the  other,  paying  him  wj^es  to  drive 
it.  Q.  They  are  licensed  cabs?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  are  you  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Cab  Asso-  gi  01 
ciation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you  ever  an  offi- 
cer of  that  association?  A.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  the 
late  President.  Q.  You  are  one  of  the  ex  Presi- 
dents? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  you  usually 
stand,  Mr.  Kearney?  A.  Union  Square,  sir,  as  a 
general  thing ;  but  when  I  come  down-town  in  the 
morning  I  may  probably  stay  down  here— down  in 
Broad  Street  or  on  the  City  Hall  S(juare.  Q.  Do 
you  generally  come  down  in  the  morning?  A.  Very 
often.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  regular  contract  to 
bring  anybody  down  ?  A.  Not  at  present ;  I  used 
to ;  not  this  Winter  I  have  not.  Q.  But  last  Winter 
did  you  'i  A.  I  did.  Q.  Where  did  you  take  your  fare 
from  and  to  what  place  ?  A.  Sometimes  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Exchange  Place  and  Broadway,  but  as  a  gen-  g^gg 
eral  thing  Exchange  Place  and  New  Street. 

Q,  And  where  did  you  take  him  from  ?  A.  Prom 
the  Westmoreland  Plats.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
used  Union  Square  as  a  stand  i  A.  I  am  standing 
on  the  Union  Square  with  a  public  hack  for  the  last 
eleven  years.  Q.  And  during  that  time  have  you 
driven  up  and  down  Broadway  nearly  every  day  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  d^.  Q. 
In  going  down-town,  down  say  to  Exchange  Place, 
do  you  use  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  ? 
A,  Becauske  I  can  make  better  time  on  it.  Q.  To 
what  extent  do  you  use  Broadway — how  much  do 
von  use  Broadway  in  going  up  and'down  tovni  ?  A. 
Well,  I  use  it,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the  time  if  I 
am  going  down  in  this  neighborhood.  Q.  You  use 
it  altogether  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  use  it  altogether.  Q. 
Why  do  you  prefer  it  ?  A.I  prefer  it  because  there 
is  no  railroad  on  it.    Q.  And  can  you  get  along  bet- 
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2183  ter  ?  A.  I  can.  Q.  Paster  i  A.  Paster  and  better. 
Q.  Is  it  as  direct  as  any  other  road  ?  A.  Well,  I 
should  say  it  is ;  it  is  pretty  straight.  Q.  What 
effect  would  it  have,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the 
travel  of  Broadway,  if  a  double-track  horse  railroad 
were  put  upon  the  street?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  effect  would  be ;  in  my  opinion  the  effect  would 
be  pretty  baa  for  a  man  of  my  business.  Q.  How 
would  it  affect  your  business  ?  A.  Well,  it  would 
affect  me  that  I  couldn't  make  the  same  time  on  it 
that  I  would  b^  able  to  if  there  was  no  railroad 
there.  Q.  Why  couldn'  t  you  make  the  same  time  ? 
A.*  Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  would  have  to 
keep  behind  the  cars,  and  they  would  be  stopping 
every  moment  to  take  up    passengers,    and    you 

2184  couldn't  pull  out  to  get  ahead  of  them,  because  if 
you  did  and  something  was  ahead  of  you,  why,  they 
would  be  after  you  with  their  infernal  whistle,  and 
if  you  didn't  get  out  right  away  a  policeman  would 
come  along  and  sav,  *'Pull  out!  pull  out!  you 
have  no  business  there ! "  and  there  would  not 
probably  be  five  minutes  but  what  you  would  have 
to  stand  and  let  them  go  by  ;  the  streets  with  horse- 
cars  in  them,  I  find  traveling  through  them  that  the 
horse-cars  are  a  perfect  nuisance  for  a  man  that  is  in 
a  hurry  to  do  business.     Q.  And  do  you,  as  far  as 

fossible,  avoid  streets  that  have  trades  in  them?  A. 
do,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

2185 

Q.  Do  you  make  many  short  trips  in  Broadway  t 

A.  Well,  I  very  often  go  shopping  on  it  with  people. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  comedown  town  and  stand  here 

at  the  City  Hall,  are  you  employed  every  day  for 

short    trips    on  Broadway!      A.  Not   every    day. 

Q.    Frequently?      A.   Frequently.     Q.   In  general, 

within  what  distance?    A.  Well,  a  party  hailing  me 

here  might  stop  ten  times  in  ten  different  blocks. 

Q.  Are  you  sometimes  employed  to  make  short  trips 

between  Canal  Street  and  the  Battery  ?     A.  Well, 

of  course  I  am  sometimes;  a  man  may  want  to  go 

down  and  catch  a  train  or  boat,  or  something  like 

that.     Q.  And  he  would  take  your  cab  ?     A.  Yes, 

sir.     Q.  Well,  don't  you  like  Broadway  veiy  much 

because  you  are  more  apt  to  pick  up  custom  on  it 

than  on  any  other  street?     A.  I  always  look  for 

customers  there ;  as  a  general  thing  we  go  there  lo 
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try  to  find  them.  Q.  You  speak  of  its  hurting  2186 
your  time;  is  not  the  real  consideration  with  you 
that  a  Broadway  railroad  running  at  five  cents  would 
hurt  your  business?  A.  Well,  people  riding  in  cabs 
won't  ride  in  railroads  nor  in  a  stage;  we  can  tell  a 
cab  rider  without  doubt  by  seeing  bini  in  the  street 
without  even  putting  up  our  finger  to  him. 
Q.  Won't  you  describe  him  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  lean  tell 
hiQi  when  I  see  him.  Q.  Describe  him  to  us. 
A.  Because  he  is  always  a  good-natured-looking  fel- 
low; he  is  never  looking  at  five  cents  for  a  stage  or 
a  car ;  he  has  his  note  in  his  inside  pocket.  Q.  You 
are  not  afraid  of  losing  those  fellows  f  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  are  always  good. 

2187 
By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  Are  those  men  confined  to  Broadway  alto- 
gether? A.  Not  as  a  general  thing;  I  suppose  you 
will  find  them  in  some  other  places.  Q.  Well,  Broad- 
way is  the  most  direct  route  from  Union  Square  to 
the  Battery,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  most 
direct  route  that  I  know  of.  Q.  Well,  if  there  was  a 
flat  rail  laid  in  Broadway  you  would  still  drive  in 
Broadway,  wouhln't  you  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  con- 
sideration, sir ;  that  depends  upon  how  the  rail  is 
there,  and  how  many  cars  will  block  up  the  place 
and  make  us  pull  out  and  go  down  the  Bowery. 
Q.  Of  course  it  is  always  for  a  consideration  that 
you  drive?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Well,  do  you  think  2188 
that  you  would  go  down  the  Bowery  if  there  was  a 
railroad  track  laid  in  Broadway  ?  A.  If  the  cars  had 
the  place  blocked  I  would.  Q.  Which  do  you  con- 
aider  the  worst  blocke<l  street  or  the  most  blocked 
street  ?  A.  The  mbst  blocked  streets  in  New  York  ? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Those  where  the  railroad  cars  run. 
Q.  Always?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  West  Broad- 
way, Greenwich  Street,  Washington  Street,  Third 
Avenue,  Second  Avenue,  are  all  blocked  more  than 
Broadway?  A.  As  a  general  thing  you  will  find 
them  so.  Q.  Well,  don't  you  consider  that  unfortu- 
nate for  Broadway  that  there  is  more  business  doing 
on  those  streets  than  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  unfortunate  for  Broadway 
or  not ;  the  people  on  Broadway  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well.  Q.  But  you  think  there  is  not  as  great  a 
crowd  on  Broadway  as  on  any  other  of  those  streets 
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2189  and  avenuesf  A.  For  pedestrians  there  is.  Q.  But 
carriage  driving  there  is  not— not  so  many  wagons  f 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  So  that  a  railroad  on  Broadway 
wouldn't  be  any  greater  obstruction  than  it  is  in 
those  other  streets  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be.  Q.  Well, 
why  f  A.  Because  I  think  it  would  obstruct  Broad- 
way more  yet.  Q.  That  is,  you  think  it  would  ob- 
struct Broadway  as  much  as  it  obstructs  Greenwich 
Street,  and  Washington  Street,  and  West  Broadway  f 
A.  I  think  it  would  much  more  because  the  heavy 
trucking  you  get  from  those  lower  streets,  they  gen- 
erally come  int  >  Broadway ;  but  if  there  is  a  railroad 
on  it  they  cannot  go  near  it.  Q.  And  why 
should  not  Broadway  be  blocke<l  more  than  those 

2190 streets?  A.  Well,  (here  is  no  railroad  on  it  now. 
Q.  But  if  there  is  a  railroad  on  it  do  you  think  the 
crowd  wouhl  come  there  t  No,  but  I  thiuk  the  street 
will  be  blocked  sure.  Q.  You  think  the  main  crowd 
will  come  on  Broadway  f  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
any  greater  crowd  will  come,  but  the  railroad  cars 
there  will  block  up  the  street  because  the  vehicles 
couldn't  move  along  there  as  they  do  now.  Q.  You 
think  it  would  block  Broadwsly  any  more  than 
Greenwich  Street  or  Washington  Street  is  blocked 
now  T  A  I  should  think  it  would.  Q.  Why  should 
you  think  so  if  there  is  no  greater  crowd  on  Broad- 
way than  on  those  streets!  A.  I  didn't  say  there 
was  no  greater  crowd ;  I  don't  say  there  is  any  less 

2191  ^^^^^^  ^^'  those  streets  than  there  is  on  this.  Q.  Do 
you  saj"^  there  is  a  greater  crowd  on  Broadway  f 
A.  I  say  there  are  greater  blockades;  greater  trouble 
in  getting  through  with  a  vehicle. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  If  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  do  you 
thiuk  the  trucks  would  leave  Broadway!  A.  Well, 
they  would  try  to  avoid  it,  I  think,  some  of  them, 
because  I  think  they  try  to  avoid  streets  wherever 
there  is  a  railroa<l.  Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  tend- 
ency would  be,  if  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
to  drive  trucks  and  other  wagons  and  vehicles  off  of 
Broadway,  or  to  bring  them  on  to  Bro.adwayt 
A.  Well,  I  don't  drive  a  truck.  Q.  I  know;  but 
what  is  your  opinion  about  itf  A.  Oh,  I  can't  form 
an  opinion  upon  that ;  I  don't  know ;  I  can  only 
form  an  opinion  upon  my  own  business.    Q.  Well, 
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how  is  it  with  you !     A.  I  would  keep  away,  I  think.  2192 
Q.   Where  would  you  go  t     A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  would 
find  some  other  place ;  if  there  was  any  other  street 
where  there  was  no  railroad  track  I  would  try  to  get 
into  it. 

Adjourned  until  half-past  one  to-morrow. 


New  York,  February  10,  1885. 

B.  S.  Church,  called  on  behalf  of  the  parties  rep- 
resent'ed  by  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Adams,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Adams : 

Q.  You  are  a  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  T  A. 
I  am  a  civil  engineer.  Q.  What  position  do  you  . 
occupy  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  Chief  engineer  of 
the  Aqueduct  Comraision — New  Aqueduct.  Q. 
Chief  engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission?  A. 
Chief  engineer  to  the  Aqueduct  Commission.  Q. 
You  are  of  course  then  familiar  with  Broadway  and 
the  streets  in  New  York?  A.  I  am.  Q.  And 
you  know  what  the  construction  of  an  ordinary 
horse  cair  road  is  in  the  streets?  A.  I  do.  Q.  The 
application  of  these  petitioners  is  for  building  a  road 
on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  the  same  as 
they  have  on  Broadway  above  Fourteenth  Street — 0194 
the  same  as  they  have  on  Broadway  from  Seventeenth 
Street  to  Twenty-third  Street;  do  you  know  what  that 
construction  is  !  A.  How  is  that  question  t  Q.  The 
app Jcation  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  to  build  a  road  on  Broadway  below  Four- 
teenth Street  of  the  same  construction  as  their  road 
on  Broadway  from  Seventeenth  to  Twenty-third 
Street;  do  you  know  what  that  road  is  there t 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  what  that  is.  Q.  What  do  you 
think  of  constructing  a  roarl  like  that  on  the  lower 
portion  of  Broadway  f  A.  I  think  there  are  other 
methods  of  laying  roads  that  would  be  less  objec- 
tionable. Q.  You  have  seen  this  pamphlet  of  the 
United  States  Cable  road  and  Sub-way  Company, 
and  the  model  that  we  present  here  !  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  have  examined  them.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to   build   a  road  like  that  on 
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2195  Broadway  to  constructing  an  ordinary  horse  railroad 
on  itf  A.  I  think  it  would  in  several  particulars. 
Q.  Why  so  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand 
this  road  from  the  patnplilet  and  from  your  explan- 
ation, you  have  but  two  tracks  or  two  iron  jp^uides  in 
the  form  of  a  track  flush  with  the  pavement,  and 
being  flush  with  the  pavement  they  have  not  the 
objectionable  features  for  traffic  that  a  raised  track 
would  have  or  a  track  similar  to  the  one  used  now 
in  Broa<lway  above  Fourteenth  Street,  Q.  You 
think  that  it  would  be  less  objectionable  to  the  Fire 
De{)artment  and  to  truckmen  and  cabmen  and  all 
classes  of  travel  ?  A.  I  should  say  it  would  be 
decidedly  less  objectionable  than  the  other. 

2196  Covimissionef  Harris  :    That  is  running  in  a  slot 
-  these  wheels — you  say  is   less  objectionable  I     A. 

Less  objectionable,  not  interfering  with  ordinary 
travel  in  crossing  this  track.  We  have  had  some 
experience  from  that  and  seeing  a  loaded  team  or  a 
private  carriage  in  crossing  and  recrossiug  the  ordi- 
nary tracks  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  street  car. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.    How  large  do  you  understand  this  slot  to  be  t 
A.  That  I  haven't  gone  into  particularly ;  I  under 
stand  it  is  to  be  a  little  over  half  an  inch.     Q.  And 
how  many  of  them  t     A.  There  would  be  four  slots 
on   a  double  track — yes,  sir,  four  slots  on  a  double 

2197  track.  Q.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  tendency 
of  these  slots,  to  catch  the  corks  of  horses'  shoes  f 
A.  Well,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  their  hatching 
in  the  slots ;  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  this  system,  but  that  there  are  less  objections 
to  it  than  the  ordinary  systems  that  I  have  exam- 
ined. 

A.  0.  Hull,  called  on  behalf  of  the  parties  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Adams,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Adams  : 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  t  A.  Gaptain 
of  the  Fire  Insurance  Patrol.  Q.  Where  are  you 
located!  A.  41  Murray  Street.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  connected  with  the  Fire  Patrol  t     A.  Fif- 
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teen    years,   and  twenty-seven  years  in   fire  serv-2198 
ice.     Q.  You  are  thorougbly    familiar,  then,    witb 
the  streets  in  New  York  and  use  them  for  fire  patrol 
purposes?     A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  used  Broadway  going 
to  and  coming  from  a  fire  f  A.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Q.  Do  you  nsually  use  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  sti-eet?  A.  More  particularly  in  Winter  time, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  do  you  use  it?  A.  As  a  rule  it  is 
a  clearer  way  than  other  streets.  Q.  Any  other 
reason  T  A.  No ;  it  is  easier  for  our  horses  and 
they  make  better  time — travel  faster.  Q.  Are  you 
also  used  to  driving  on  streets  with  raih'oad  tracks 
on  them  with  your  patrol  wagons  f  A.  Drive  through 
them  all.  Q.  Do  you  find  any  objections  to  those  2199 
streets  as  compared  with  Broadway ;  did  you  find 
any  objections  to  driving  in  streets  where  there  are 
railroad  tracks?  A.  Yes,  there  is  an  objection  at 
times;  at  times  they  are  serviceable  to  us;  in 
Winter  time  we  often  take  the  benefit  of  car  tracks 
in  preference  to  any  other ;  we  oftentimes  go  two 
or  three  blocks  out  of  the  way  to  get  on  them.  Q. 
Why?  A.  Because  we  can  follow  the  tracks  and 
they  are  easier  to  ride  in — smoother  and  better,  and 
tnick«(  are  so  numerous  we  can  almost  always  get  a 
street  with  tracks.  Q.  You  always  drive  on  a  track 
when  you  can  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  even  go  one  block  or 
two  blocks  out  of  our  way  to  get  on  a  track.  Q. 
How  about  going  up  behind  a  car  with  your  fire  ^p-oono 
paratns?  A.  There  is  the  trouble  of  swinging  out 
:u]d  swinging  in  again;  I  have  been  injured  several 
times  myself  that  way  ;  at  all  times  we  drive  pretty 
rapidly — much  more  so  th^in  the  common  run  of 
vehicles  through  the  streets.  Q.  If  you  were  to  have 
a  road  on  Broadway — ^if  a  road  is  going  to  be  built 
there,  a  horse  road  or  something  better  than  you 
have  seen — this  construction  of  ours  here  aii<l  the 
model  showing  a  smooth  street  surface— do  you  think 
that  that  would  be  preferable  on  Broadway  to  the 
ordinary  horse-car  rails  ?  A.  If  there  is  to  be  a  road 
on  Broadway  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  of  any- 
thing that  I  have  seen. 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  Are  your  horses  always  well  corked  ?     A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  keep  them  so,  more  particularly  in  the  Winter 
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2201  time.  Q.  What  is  about  the  size  of  their  corks  ?  A. 
Our  horses  f  Q.  Yes.  A.  They  averap^e  about  1,300. 
Q.  No,  no,  the  corks  on  your  horses'  shoes,  what  is 
about  their  measurement f  A.  Oh,  I  thought  you 
asked  about  the  weip^ht ;  well,  the  toes  probably 
measure  two  inches  and  ahalf  long  in  a  circular  shape, 
and  the  heels  are  five-eighths  to  throe-quarters.  Q. 
And  the  width  of  the  toes  ?  A.  About  two  inches 
and  a  half  on  the  toes.  Q.  The  depth  of  them  then, 
if  my  finger  represents  the  circular  front  of  the  toe, 
you  say  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the  length  across  in  that  way 
(indicating).  A.  That  may  be  at  the  bottom  a 
quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch.     Q.  And  the 

2202  '^^^'  about  how  much  f  A.  The  heel  about  probably 
five-eighths  square.  Q.  And  what  is  their  height 
when  new  f  A.  When  new,  probably  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Q.  And  the  toes  are  the  samef  A.  Yes,  sir;  or 
nearly  the  same.  Q.  Anything  that  would  e^tch 
those  corks  or  those  toes  violently  would  be  dan- 
gerous, would  it  not — any  opening  in  the  street  in 
which  those  corks  or  the  toes  might  get  caught  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  horses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned  we  throw  shoes  very  fre- 
quently in  all  sorts  of  holes.  Q.  Suppose  that  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  iron  rail  in  the  street  similar 
to  that  opening  there  (indicating),  which  was  large 

™^o  enough  to  receive  a  cork,  would  there  be  danger  of 
your  horses  corks  and  toes  getting  caught  in  themf 
A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  opening ; 
if  the  opening  was  such  that  it  would  hold  the  shoe 
fast  and  it  could  not  be  relieved,  there  would  be 
danger ;  if  there  was  play  enough  then  there  would 
not  be  trouble.  Q.  Would  not  the  heels  be  liable  to 
catch  f  A.  It  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
opening.  Q.  If  the  opening  was  such  as  to  receive 
a  cork  it  would  be  very  dangerous f  A.  Yes,  it 
would  pull  the  shoe  oft.  Q.  And  that  violent  wrench- 
ing of  the  shoe  of  the  horse  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  horse?     A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  Ton  say  that  you  take  a  street  in  Winter  with 
a  railroad  track  on  it  in  preference  to  another  f  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  For  what  reason  f    A.  For  the  reason 
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that  they  are  cleared  away  and  we  can  make  much  2204 
better  time  with  the  immense  load  we  carry.     Q. 
Then  j'ou  mean  in  time  of  snow  in  the  Winter  time  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  yon  seek  them  because 
they  are  clear!  A.  I  will  give  you  an  instance,  my 
dear  friend ;  I  am  located  in  Murray  Street,  and  even 
if  I  were  going  up  Broadway  to  this  point  I  would 
^0  down  Church  Street  to  Park  Place,  and  through 
Park  Place  to  Broadway,  instead  of  attempting  to 
go  through  Murray  Street ;  that  block  from  Church 
Street  to  Broadway  in  Murray  Street  is  in  such  a 
terrible  condition  1  could  not  get  through  without 
breaking  my  wagon  probably  and  losing  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  trying  to  get  through  with  the  horses 2205 
and  wagon,  &c.,  on  the  block,  and  I  can  do  far  bet- 
ter by  going  down  a  block  through  Church  Street 
and  through  Park  Plac4)  on  a  railroad  track  and 
getting  to  this  point  quickly  and  save  my  horses 
and  make  better  time.  Q.  But  does  your  supposed 
case  relate  to  any  particular  time  of  day  f  A.  Nights 
we  can  do  better  than  days;  the  cars  are  not  so 
numerous  nights.  Q.  Less  traffic  at  night,  and  so 
the  streets  are  less  obstructed  I  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is 
it  not  tnie  that  moving  in  and  out  of  a  railroad 
track,  which  I  understand  you  is  necessary  because 
of  the  horse  cars  that  are  approaching  you  or  fol- 
lowing you — is  it  not  true  that  that  makes  delay  as 
well  as  is  dangerous  for  the  safety  of  the  wagon  ?  gg^g 
A.  Well,  jes,  but  as  a  rule  the  car-drivers  of  these 
city  cars  stop  and  give  ns  an  opportunity  to  swing 
out  and  swing  in  as  quick  as  we  possibly  can. 
Q.  But  if  there  is  a  truck  alongside,  between  the 
curb  and  the  track,  how  then  f  A.  We  would  not 
attempt  to  turn  out  then,  my  dear  sir.  Q.  That 
would  stop  j*ou,  would  it  not — that  would  delay  you  f 
A.  Yes ;  but  1  do  not  presume  the  driver  would  stop 
and  give  ns  no  opportunity  to  pull  out  at  all.  Q.  In 
case  there  is  no  snow  do  you  prefer  a  street  with  a 
cjir  track  or  one  without  a  car  track  f  A.  A  good 
clear  road  1  would  sooner  have — a  well-paved  street 
—we  can  do  better  than  we  can  on  a  car  track. 
Q.  You  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Fire  Insurance  Patrol  to  have  a  double 
track  railroad  in  Broadway  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think   it 
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2207  would  be  to  their  interest  to  have  any  track  in 
Broadway.  Q.  Would  it  not  impede  that  service  in 
yonr  opinion  f  A.  No.  Q.  You  don't  think  it  would 
affect  it  one  way  or  the  other  ?  A.  If  you  had  a 
railroad  on  Broadway  would  it  impede  it!  Q.  Yes. 
A.  I  think  it  would.  Q.  It  would  impede  it  some? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  there  is  to  be  one  there — that  was 
my  former  remark.  Q.  I  say  if  there  should  be  one 
there,  would  it  not  impede  the  service  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Patrol  ?  A.  Probably  it  would  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  times.  Q.  It  might  very  seriously  in 
case  of  a  block — are  not  street-cars  liable  to  be 
blocked  in  that  street  ?  A.  They  are  all  liable  to 
be  blocked.  Q.  You  would  prefer,  for  the  interests 
of  the  service  of  which  you  have  charge,  to  have 

r'^^  Broadway  without  a  railroad  track  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Suppose  if  you  were  with  your  machines  at 
the  easterly  end  of  Twenty-third  Street — or  let  me 
ask  you  this — to-day  is  an  open  day  in  all  these 
streets!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Streets  are  not  obstructed 
by  snow  or  ice  anywhere  now  f  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Sup- 
posing you  were  at  the  easterly  end  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  with  several  of  your  machines  and  au 
alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  the  westerly  end  of 
Twenty-third  Street  between,  say  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  Streets,  at  the  ferry,  and  you  wish 
2209^0  go  there  immediately,  how  would  you  go? 
A.  Twenty-third  Street  directly.  Q,  You  would 
have  no  hesitation  about  it  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  take  the 
car  track  right  over ;  that  is  the  track  on  which  the 
cars  are  going  in  that  direction.  Q.  It  would  not 
occur  to  you  to  take  any  other  street  than  Twenty- 
third  Street?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
to  any  tireman ;  with  the  few  turn-outs  we  would 
have  to  make  we  would  make  better  time ;  it  would 
be  decidedly  to  our  advantage  to  go  that  way — but 
going  in  the  direction  the  cars  are  going. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  What  are  these  wagons  which  the  Fire  In- 
surance Patrol  drive  as  to  size  and  character  gener- 
ally f  A.  Well,  they  are  wagons  loaded  and  fully 
equipped,  weighing  about  eighty  to  eighty-two  huu- 
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dred,  with  waterproof  covers  and  implements —  2210 
brooms^  axes,  (ire  extingnisbers,  shovels,  lamps,  &c., 
and  all  that  thing,  eighty  to  eighty-two  hundred. 
Q.  How  many  horses?  A.  Two  horses.  Q.  And 
they  are  used  solely,  as  I  understand  yon,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  men  and  covers,  &c.,  to  a  fire  f 
A.  Used  in  the  interest  of  the  underwriters  en- 
tirely. Q.  To  carry  such  things  I  A.  To  carry  such 
things  in  the  interest  of  the  underwriters,  and  to 
protect  property  in  every  shape.  Q.  You  have  good 
horses  f  A.  Endeavor  to  have.  Q.  Able  to  carry 
a  load  ?  A.  If  you  will  take  a  ride  with  us,  my  dear 
sir,  I  think  I  would  convince  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Bright :  If  you  will  insure  safety,  we  would 
like  to  do  it. 

The  Witness:     I   would  not  guarantee  that  even. 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  your  loads  weigh  T  A. 
Eighty  to  eighty-two  hundred ;  up  town  they  are 
lighter,  for  the  reason  that  the  covers  are  lighter  and 
the  men  are  lighter ;  there  are  not  so  many  men. 

By  Mr.  Adams : 

Q.  You  drive  one  horse  t  A.  Myself  f  Q.  Yes.  A.  I 
generally  go  with  the  wagon  ;  right  on  the  tail  of  the 
wagon  ;  that  is  where  I  say  I  have  met  with  several 
injuries.  Q.  A  good  many  of  the  captains  of  the  Fire  ^-^ 
Department  do  ride  that  way  in  a  carriage  with  a 
MDgle  horse?  A.  Yes,  the  Cliief  of  the  Battalions. 
Q.  This  (pointing  to  upper  cut  on  chart  on  wall)  is 
a  slcetch  of  the  road  they  are  building  in  Tenth  Ave- 
nue f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  This  (pointing  to  lower  cut  on 
said  chart)  is  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  and  Sub-way  Company ;  the  former  has 
these  two  raiseil  rails  and  this  thing  in  the  middle, 
while  in  ours  you  have  got  the  whole  distance  across 
and  you  haven't  got  that  thing  in  the  centre,  as  in 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco ;  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  road  like  that  without 
that  centre  thing  in  f  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  You  will 
drive  on  Tenth  Avenue  some  day  and  find  out  T  A. 
I  don't  think  we  will  get  up  there  very  soon. 
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2ZlSBy  Mr  Bright: 

Q.  You  think  that  system  of  a  cable  with  a  middle 
slot  is  very  objectionable!  A.  On  the  upper  drawing 
there  f  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  compared  with 
the  other  7  A.  I  think  the  one  with  the  two  rails  and 
that  thing'  in  the  centre  would  be  harder  on  the 
wagons  and  horses  and  more  objectionable.  Q.  That 
is,  the  upper  one  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  has  the 
worst  rails  and  the  worst  slot  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  slot  is  the  same  size  as 
the  others  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

2214  John  Cornwkll,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  parties  represented  by  Mr.  Adams,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Adams : 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York  I  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  how  many  years  I  A.  Little  over  fifty.  Q. 
What  is  your  occupation  at  the  present  timef  A.  I 
am  a  contractor  at  the  present  time.  Q.  In  what  line? 
A.  Waier-pipes,  sewers,  &c.  Q.  Laying  water-pipe 
for  the  City  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  particularly 
familiar  then  with  all  the  streets  of  New  York  f  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  business  were  you  formerly  em- 
991 K  ployed  in  for  a  good  many  years!  A.  I  was  Super- 
intendent  of  the  Fire  Patrol  for  a  number  of  years. 
Q.  For  a  number  of  years  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know 
all  the  streets  in  New  York  then — you  are  familiar 
with  them  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  the  railroad 
tracks  upon  the  streets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you 
were  Superintendent  of  the  Patrol  would  you  travel 
in  Broadway  when  you  were  going  to  a  tire!  A.  Most 
generally.  Q.  Always  when  you  could  f  A.  When  it 
was  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Q.  You  think  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  the  Department  from  your  ex- 
perience and  to  the  general  traveling  public  or  vehi- 
cles to  have  an  ordinary  horse-car  track  on  Broad- 
way t  A.  I  do,  sir.  Q.  If  thei*e  is  to  be  a  railroad 
built  on  Broadway — whether  it  is  to  be  a  horse  rail- 
road or  one  similar  to  this  constraction — which  do 
you  think  you  would  prefer!  A.  I  think  a  railroad 
without  a  track  on  the  street  would  be  preferable.  Q. 
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Whysof  A.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  not  be  so  2216 
ninch  dan^e^  of  people  beinp^  run  over  and  people 
being:  hurt  in  case  of  fire;  I  have  seen  the  whole 
back  platform  of  a  car  taken  off  by  a  fire  apparatus 
trying  to  get  off  a  track;  generally  they  sing 
oat  and  the  car  will  stop  and  let  you  go  by  quick, 
but  sometimes  the  wagon  may  swing;  sometimes 
when  we  wanted  to  get  through  the  worst  we  would 
get  stuck  the  worst,  and  in  swinging  we  might  strike 
the  tail  end  of  the  car.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  many 
accidents  happening  that  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
been  thrown  oft' two  times. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  will  say  that  this  paper  I  have  in 
Diy  hand  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Oor- 
|K>ratioa  of  the  Broadway,  Lexington  &  Fifth 
Avenue  Railroad  Company;  that  is  why  I  appear 
here  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  the  petition,  in 
that  there  was  a  separate  company  fron)  this  United 
States  Cable  Road  an<I  Sub-way  Company ;  I  am 
interested  in  both  of  them  ;  it  is  this  road — the 
Broadway,  Lexington  &  Fifth  Avenue  road — that 
1  am  here  for  now. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Under  what  Act  is  this 
Broadway,  Lexington  &  Fifth  Avenue  road 
organized  T 

Mr.  Adams  :  Under  the  Railroad  Act  of  1884. — 
May  6th,  1884.  The  Articles  of  Association  of  this 
Broadway,  Lexington  &  Fifth  Avenue  Railroad 
Ciompany  were  filed  on  July  5th,  1884.  This  is  a- 22I8 
certified  copy  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
petition  l)efore  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was  made  on 
the  6th  of  August,  for  these  three  routes — the 
Broadway  route  from  Fourteenth  Street,  then  east 
on  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue,  and  on 
Fourth  Avenue  to  Sixteenth  Street;  that  is  one. 
Then  the  second  one  is  from  Fourteenth  Street 
through  Irving  Place  to  Gramercy  Park  and  up 
Lexington  Avenue  to  the  Harlem  River;  that  is 
No.  2.  Route  No.  3,  is  the  branch  through  Sixtieth 
Street  from  Lexington  to  Fifth  Avenue ;  through 
Fifth  Avenue  and  round  Mount  Morris  Square  to 
the  Harlem  River,  giving  a  continuous  ride  for  five 
cents ;  going  to  the  Harlem  River  at  two  points. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Up  Fifth  Avenue  f 

Mr,  Adams  :  Yes,  up  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the 
other  up  Lexington   Avenue,  and  it  is  specified  here 
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2219  in  that  corporation  that  the  road  is  to  be  built  on  the 
sj^stem  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Cable  Road  and  Sub-way  Company,  and  it  specifies 
just  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  that  road — that 
that  road  is  to  be  built  on  the  system  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Cable  Road  and 
Sub-way  Company.  Now,  in  that  there  is  nothing 
said  as  to  what  the  motive  power  is  to  be  at  all. 

Conwiissioner  Harris  :  Does  your  charter  include 
Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  the  Bat- 
tery f 

Mr.  Adams  :  Yes,  sir,  that  is  Route  No.  1. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  You  have  not  any  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  T     A.  We  have  not;  be- 

2220^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^'^^"  ^^  niiide  this  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  that  day  they  passed 
the  first  gift  to  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company,  and  that  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
we  all  know  about  that.  And  then  they  made  a  re- 
application  for  the  same  franchise  which  was  after- 
wards granted,  so  that  there  is  no  use  of  our  going 
there  any  farther  until  this  matter  is  decided  before 
these  Commissioners,  and  that  still  remains — that 
application — in  the  Beard  of  Aldermen  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Railroad  Committee;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  can  have  it  brought  up  here. 

Mr.  Bright :  This  statement,  1  suppose,  is  con- 
sidered as  evidence. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bright  here  examines  Mr.  Adums  as  follows  : 

Q.  Mr.  Adams,  have  you  any  consent  of  property- 
owners  for  the  construciion  of  any  road  under  your 
organization,  in  any  street!  A.  No,  sir;  never 
made  any  application  for  it  all.  Q.  And  of  course  then 
you  are  not  under  thejurisdictiou  of  any  Commission? 
A.  We  are;  we  have  an  application  made  at  the 
same  time  your  application  was  made  before  the 
Court,  and  our  counsel  appeared  before  Judge  Davis, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners he  said  that  he  would  appoint  but  one  set  of 
Commissioners;  he  said  that  to  Judge  Lord  at  that 
time.  Q.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  the 
General  Term  f  A.  Our  attorney  was  there  at  the 
General  Term,  and  Judge  Davis  said  he  would  ap- 
point but  one  set  of  Commissioners  who  would  hear 
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everj'thlng.  Q.  Have  yon  given  the  notice  reqnired  2222 
by  the  statute  or  reqnired  by  the  General  Term  f 
A.  I  cannot  say.  Q.  Ton  do  not  know  about  it  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  cannot  SAy.  Q.  This  conversation  yon 
referred  to  as  having  occurred  between  Jndge  Davis 
and  Mr.  Lord  —where  did  it  occur  f  A.  It  was  in 
Court  the  day  your  application  was  made.  Q.  But 
it  was  upon  no  legal  or  proper  application  for  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners.  A.  1  could  not  say 
anything  <abont  that.  Q.  You  do  not  claim  that  it 
was  T     A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  yourself  a  lawyer  f  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
am  not.  Q.  Is  this  system  of  railroad  in  use  any- 
where in  the  world.  A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  the  patentee, 
or  at  least  the  principal  one.  Q.  If  the  Broadway  „™ 
Surface  Railroad  should  be  fortunhte  enough  to  ob- 
tain  the  right  to  construct  this  road  in  Broadway, 
and  yours  is  the  best  system,  j'ou  would  be  quite 
willing  to  sell  the  right  to  that  company  ?  A.  I 
would  sell  it  to  them  for  whatever  these  Commis- 
sioners should  say  was  right ;  whatever  they  should 
say  was  right. 

Mr.  Fuller :  Are  yon  aware,  Mr.  Adams,  that  this 

Broadway  Surface  Bailroad  Company  have  talked 

about  adopting  some  three  or  four  difterent  systems 

from   the  horse  railroad,  and  never  have  adopted 

anything  but  the  horse  railroad  system  f     A.  [  do 

not  know ;  they  are  entire  strangers  to  me ;  I  do  not 

know  anything  about  them  at  all. 

2224 

New  York,  February  11,  1885. 

Georgb  W.  Walling,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  You  are,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been. 
Superintendent  of  the  Police  Department  of  this 
city,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  23d  of 
July,  1873.  Q.  As  superintendent  do  you  receive 
reports  and  are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
Department  in  all  its  parts  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Yon 
are  familiar  with  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  the 
nse  of  snow-plows  and  sweeping  machines  by  rail- 
road companies?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Stat43  what  efforts 
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2225  have  been  made  to  enforce  that,  ordinance  and 
with  what  result  ?  A.  There  is  an  ordinance  that 
forbids  sweeping  machines  and  snow-plows  without 
the  consent  of  tJie  Mayor,  and  as  the  Mayor  at  one 
time  refused  to  authorize  them  unless  the  railroad 
would  a^ree  to  cart  away  the  snow,  we  endeavored 
to  enforce  it;  the  Common  Council  afterwards  passed 
another  resolution,  directing  us  to  enforce  it ;  we 
attempted  to  enforce  it  and  the  railroa<ls  got  out  a 
preliuiinary  injunction,  and  on  an  argument  held  it 
was  made  permanent,  and  I  think  by  all  the  rail- 
roads, or  a  large  part  of  them,  we  are  now  enjoined 
from  interfering  with  their  using  the  snow-plows, 
sweepers,  &c.;  of  course  there  are  some  few  of  them 

QQog  that  did  not  take  out  injunctions,  but  as  that  had 
been  decided  of  course  they  had  a  right,  in  the  most 
expeditious  way,  and  at  the  least  expense  to  them- 
selves, to  clean  away  the  snow ;  they  had  a  right  to 
use  them,  and  we  were  enjoined  from  enforcing  the 
ordinance.  Q.  Mr.  Walling,  the  operation  of  a 
snow-plow  after  a  snow-storm  causes  piles  of  snow 
to  be  raise<l  up  along  the  side  of  the  track  where 
the  railroad  runs,  does  it  not  f  A.  If  there  are  two 
tracks,  it  throws  the  snow  over  the  tracks  and  over 
between  the  tracks  on  each  side — between  the  track 
and  the  curb. 

Q.  That  makes  a  continuous  mound  of  snow  as 
long  as  the  track  is,  doesn't  it?  A.  It  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  snow,  ofc<mrse,  and  of  course 

2227}^;  fills  the  gutter,  and  persons  being  required  by  law 
to  clear  the  sidewalks  of  snow,  they  throw  it  out, 
and  frequent!}^  there  is  a  strife  between  the  railnmd 
people  and  the  people  who  clear  the  sidewalk ;  they 
throw  it  out  on  the  tracks  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
the  railroa4l  people  throw  it  back  again.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  known  of  streets  being  made  impassable 
on  this  account,  except  on  the  tracks  themselves? 
A.  Some  narrow  streets;  yes,  sir;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  vehicle  to  get  along  on  the  sides 
when  there  is  a  deep  snow.  Q.  Have  you  ever 
received  complaints  on  account  of  such  piling  up  of 
snow  I  A.  Yes,  sir;  more  especially  on  the  cross 
streets ;  we  receive  the  most  complaints  from  there. 
Q.  Complaints  that  vehicles  cannot  approach  the 
curbstone  in  safety?  A.  The  most  complaints  are 
from  the  residents  ;  we  have  received  complaints  rel- 
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ative  to  vehicles  not  being  able  to  back  up  or  drive  2228 
lip  iD  front  of  residences,     Q.  Have  you  entertained 
complaints  as  to  the   use  of  sweeping  machines,  as 
to  sinsb,  &c.  ?     A.  I  have  bad   a  number  of  com- 
plaints as  to  that,  especially  in  reference  to  slush, 
when  it  has  thawed,  and  the  like,  throwing  the  mud 
and  snow  on  the  sidewalks  and  steps  and  fronts  of 
the  houses  and  on  the  windows — that  especially  is 
relative  to  narrow  streets.    Q.  When  the  sweeping 
machines  are  run  or  operated  toward  nightfall,  in  a 
Winter  afternoon,  what  frequently  happens?      A. 
Well,  if  thej^  are  used  toward  night  and  the  slush 
and  snow   thrown   upon  the  sidewalk,   then  there 
should  come  a  cold  snap  and  that  freeze  upon   the 
sidewalks,  of  course  it  would  make  the  sidewalks 
slippery,  and  this  dirt,  &c.,   thrown  upon   them,  if  2229 
it  freezes,  of  course  you  know  how  that  would  be. 
Q.  Mr.  Walling,  about  a  railroad  in  Broadway-  is 
there  any  use  to  which  Broadway  has  been  put,  and 
is  being  put  every   year,  which  would   be  interfered 
irith  or  perhaps  destroyed  altogether  in  case   of  a 
double  track  road  being  built  on  Broadway  f    I  refer 
to  parades.   A.  Oh,  yes ;  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  ; 
processions  or  parades;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  any  track  at  all  on  Broadway  on  the  sur- 
face would  prevent  it  being  used  for  processions  or 
parades.  Q.  Why  would  it  prevent  it  f   A.  Because 
there  is  a  law  prohibiting  any  procession  or  parade 
to  marcli  on  a  street  jvhere  there  is  a  surftice  rail- 
road— march   on  the  tracks — and  of  course  with  a  2230 
double  track  there  wouM  be  cars  going  both  ways, 
and  of  course  they  could  not  be  turned  off*,  and  the 
procession  would  have  to   break  and   pass  around, 
and  when  thej^  c;ime  to  the  next  car   they    would 
have  to  do  it  again  ;  they  are  especially  forbidden  to 
march  on  the  track — that  is  prohibited — and  when- 
ever persons  come  and  give  notice  of  a  parade  or 
procession,  one  of  the  first  things  we  do,  we  notify 
them  that  they  must  not  march  on  the  tracks  as  it 
is  a  violation  of  law,  the  railroads  having  the  right 
of  way;  the  law  not  only  prevents  processions  or 
parades  on  the  tracks,  but  it  likewise  prevents  any 
procession  from  interfering  with  them   where  they 
cross  a  street ;  it  requires  the  procession  to  hohl  and 
let  the  cars  pass,  or  part  of  it ;  the  railroad  people 
do  not  object  to  being  halted  a  few   minutes,   and 
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2231  when  there  is  a  break  or  any  opening  we  have  a 
policeman  to  pass  them  through  each  way,  and  sev- 
eral cars  wilt  follow  each  other ;  but  in  marching, 
for  instance,  if  there  was  a  procession  going  down 
the  Bowery  we  nlways  notify  them  that  they  must 
take  the  right-hand  side  and  must  not  march  on 
the  track,  for  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  law— the 
law  of  1872. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

A  Q.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  Bowery  on 
either  side  of  the  track  for  ordinary  processions? 
A.  I  think  there  is;  I  think  there  is,  for  ordinary 
width.     Q.  Ordinary  processions?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 

2232  -^'so  plenty  of  room  for  trucks  f  A.  In  an  ordinary, 
general  width  procession,  yes  ;  the  general  width  of 
processions  would  not  interfere  with  the  trucks;  I 
am  confident  there  would  not  be  enough  room  on 
the  Bowery,  for  instance,  when  some  of  the  regi- 
ments march  companj'  front  or  even  less;  there 
would  not  hardly  be  room  enough  for  us  to  march 
down  the  Bowery  on  the  right  hand  side  going 
down,  or  the  right  hand  side  coming  up;  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  quite  room  enough,  for  we  take 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  Broadway ;  our  ordinary 
twenty- five  front  with  the  two  guides  generally  fills 
Broadway.  Q.  But  stilh,  for  ordinary  processions 
there  is  ro(mi  enough  I     A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  room 

oggg  enough ;  some  occupy  only  four  or  eight  abreast ; 
but  military  processions,  where  they  are  anywhere 
like  good  sized  regiments,  there  would  not  be  room  ; 
there  would  not  be  room  enough  for  our  processions, 
for  instance,  although  we  do  not  march  as  they  do, 
of  course ;  but  that  is  my  impression ;  there  would 
not  be  room  for  us,  full  company  front. 

Q.  No,  I  presume  there  would  not  be ;  now,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  street,  the  Bowery,  is  there  plenty 
of  room  on  both  sides  for  trucks  and  ordinary  ve- 
hicles to  pass  back  and  forth  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think 
there  is.  Q.  Outside  of  the  tracks  I  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  so.  Q.  So  the  Bowery,  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  New  Bowery  are  not  streets  on  which  blocks 
occur  to  any  great  extent  I     A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know 

of  any  occurring  there  except  when Q.  No,  no  ; 

I  spoke  of  ordinary  trafiic?     A.  Well,  no,  sir;   not 
much  thei*e ;  I  think  at  Oanal  Street  and  the  Bowery 
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we  have  to  keep  a  policeman  there  to  prevent  any  2234 
blockade  there  at  all  times.     Q.  So  you  find  the 
trnckmen  require  a  little  supervision  T     A.  Well,  all 
vehicles,  I  think,  require  a  little  supervision  as  far  as 

that  is  concerned    truckmen  as  well  as  others 

Q.  I  wouldn't  like  to  speak  of  stages  because  Mr. 
Andrews  is  here.  A.  No,  I  don't  think  Mr.  An- 
drews is  hero.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  imposing 
parades  at  the  present  day  are  more  disposed  to  seek 
the  upper  streets,  such  as  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison* 
Avenue,  rather  than  Broadway?  A,  No,  sir;  I 
think  Broadway  mostly.  Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
great  parades  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  are  very  ajit 
to  include  now  Fifth  Avenuel  A.  Well,  they  do; 
the  last  few  parades  that  they  have  had  they  started  ^noR 
from  above  and  came  down — for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  probably ;  but  Decoration  Day,  &c., 
they  come  down  Broadway.  Q.  How  many  parades, 
leaving  out  of  mind  the  political  demonstrations 
which  may  possibly  occur  once  in  four  years — but 
leaving  them  out  of  view,  how  many  parades  do  you 
recall  on  Broadway  within  the  last  six  months? 
A.  Within  the  last  six  months  f  Q.  Yes.  A.  Very 
few;  a  good  portion  of  that  time  has  been  such 
weather  there  would  not  be  many  parades.  Q.  The 
street  has  been  almost  wholly  free  from  snow,  has  it 
notf  A.  Well,  there  has  been  but  very  little  snow, 
comparatively  speaking.  Q.  For  the  last  twelve 
mouths  how  many  considerable  parades  do  you  re-  0236 
call  in  IBroadwa^'  f  A.  Oh,  some  half-dozen  prob- 
ably; I  haven't  thought  of  it  until  this  moment;  I 
could  hardly  tell  you  from  my  recollection  exactly 
how  many  had  taken  place.  Q.  These  were  mere 
parades  which  were  not  for  any  public  purpose,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  were  they  f  A.  Well,  one  of 
them  was  our  parade,  the  police  parade.  Q.  That  1 
will  recognize  as  important  in  every  way — the  exhi- 
bition of  the  police  force.  A.  Well,  then  the  17th 
of  March  is  another  parade  ;  they  have  a  parade  that 
takes  up  considerable  of  Broadway.  Q.  You  speak 
of  the  St.  Patrick's  demonstration  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  is  not  that  about  all  you  recollect  within  the 
year?  A.  I  think  there  were  some  others,  some  little 
parades,  some  going  down  Broadway  when  they  were 
going  away;  and  then  there  have  been  some  visiting 
organizations  that  have  been  met  below  and  have 
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2237  been  escorted  up  by  the  military.  Q.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  police  parade  and  St,  Patrick's  parade,  are 
there  any  that  yon  recognize  as  being  necessary  for 
any  public  purpose  ?  A.  Except  the  visiting  regi- 
ments or  the  visiting  military  organizations  here  and 
which  were  received  by  other  military  organizations. 
Q.  And  yon  recognize  no  public  necessity  except  as 
you  have  stated  it  I  A.  Just  as  I  have  stated  it. 
Q.  And  in  reference  to  the  St.  Patrick's  parade, 
4is  it  not  true  that  they  habitually  include  railroad 
streets  in  their  route!  A.  Well,  no,  sir;  oh,  no  ; 
not  habitually,  because  I  know  when  they  have  come 
there  sometimes  we  have  persuaded  them  to  take 
other  streets  in  consequence  of  its  being  an  obstruc- 
tion  ;  but  there  are  some  of  th^streets  that  they  in- 

*^*sist  upon  going  through  that  there  are  railroads  on. 
Q.  That  is  ray  point ;  there  are  railroad  streets 
which,  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  parade,  they 
desire  to  visit  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Perhaps  their 
neighbors  and  friends  happen  to  be  in  streets  remote 
from  Broadway,  which  happened  to  have  railroads 
where  they  desired  to  go,  notwithstanding  the  rail- 
roads? A.  I  think  they  have  the  last  two  or  three 
years  come  down  Centre  Street,  which  has  a  railroail 
on.  Q.  You  wouldn't  feel  it  indispensable  to  give  up 
a  railroad  in  Broadway,  if  it  is  a  public  necessity,  on 
account  of  either  of  the  parades  you  have  spoken  of  I 
A.  I  don't  know  about  the  public   necessity  of  it. 

QOQQ  Q-  ^^^'  wouldn't  even  recognize  that!  A.  I  say  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer ;  I  am  not  prepared  ;  I 
have  not  thought  of  the  question  at  all ;  I  had  no 
idea  about  being  called  until  a  few  minut/es  before  I 
was  supoenaed.  Q.  Your  views  have  been  very  use- 
ful, captain  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  permits  for  processions?  A. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  a  permit;  the  law 
is  this — that  if  you  give  us  six  hours  notice  we 
have  no  right  to  refuse  them,  and  neither  have  we 
a  right  to  refuse  them  permission  to  go  through  any 
street  they  choose  to  designate  if  they  give  us  six 
hours  notice;  if  they  give  us  six  hours  notice  we 
have  no  power;  there  is  no  prohibition  of  parades 
except  on  Sunday;    on    Sunday   parades  are  pro- 
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bibited,  except  funeral  processions;  they  can  bave2240 
only  funeral  processions  on  Sunday.  Q.  Upon 
whose  authority  are  the  stages  and  vehicles  cleared 
off  of  Broadway  when  there  is  a  procession  up  or 
down  town  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  turned  c^lf  by  us. 
Q.  Suppose  that  on  Broadway  there  was  a  proces- 
sion to-day,  and  that  there  was  a  railroad  on  the 
street  aid  vou  cleared  out  all  the  vehicles  on  both 
sides  of  the  track,  the  procession  could  march  up 
alonj^  the  street,  except  in  the  centre,  could  it  not  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  but  if  they  were  marching  full  com-*" 
pany  front,  taking  up  the  full  width  of  the  street, 
they  wonhi  have  to  break  whenever  they  came  to  a 
car;  otherwise  we  could  turu  off  the  vehicles  the 
same  as  we  do  now,  certainly ;  of  course  we  can't 
turn  off  the  cars.  ^.  If  you  turn  off  the  vehicles 
tiie  procession  would  have  the  space  on  each  side  of 
the  tracks  that  the  vehicles  have  now!  A.  On  each 
side,  yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  if  you  only  march — I 
don't  kuow  exactly  what  space  these  two  tracks 
would  take  up,  but  whatever  it  did  take  up,  on  each 
side  it  would  be  free;  I  think  they  could  march 
there  probably  eight  front  on  either  side,  in  going 
np ;  there  would  not  be  quite  so  much  trouble  with 
vehicles  going  the  same  direction  ;  but  a  procession 
is  expressly  forbidden  from  marching  upon  the 
tracks.  Q.  How  much  width  would  eight  front 
take?  A.  About  sixteen  feet;  it  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  size  of  the  men,  too,  that  does ;  of  2242 
coarse  they  march  with  the  elbows  touching,  or  at 
least  should  do  so — light  touch  of  the  elbow. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible,  if  I  understand  you,  to 
to  have  such  a  parade  as  we  have  on  Decoration 
Day  on  Broadway?  A.  Oh,  you  could  not  under- 
take to  iDarcb  company  front  or  platoons.  Q.  It 
wouhl  be  impossible  to  have  such  a  parade  as  oc- 
curred when  Commissioner  Nichols,  of  the  Police 
Department,  was  buried — that  is,  to  march  as  the 
police  did  then  t  A.  We  could  not  march  as  we  did 
then,  we  would  have  to  march  four  or  eight  front ; 
1  <lou't  know  what  space  would  be  on  each  side,  but 
possibly  we  could  march  eight  front,  or  if  not  eight, 
why,  then  four,  because  it  would  not  be  military  to 
march   six.     Q.    There   would  not   be  any   longer 
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2243  marches  from  curb  to  curb  ?  A.  They  could  oot 
without  breaking;  they  could  not  without  breaking 
at  each  obstruction ;  we  sometimes  have  to  break 
now  where  there  is  building  going  on,  and  whether 
it  is  on  the  right  or  the  left,  we  have  to  break  tiles 
from  the  right  or  left,  the  width  of  the  obstruction, 
and  as  soon  as  we  pass  it  we  come  in  line  again. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  would  expect  the  cars  upon  an  imposing 
occasion,  or  one  of  jiublic  importance,  to  make  con- 
cessions to  any  procession,  wouldn't  you  ?  A.  Well, 
they  would  make  concessions  where  they  cross,  but 
they  could  not  make  concessions  very  well  where 
they    were    meeting    processio]is,    say    the    whole 

2244  length,  unless  they  ran  their  cars  not  so  often.  Q. 
Wouldn't  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  would  make  every  possible  concession  upon  a 
very  important  and  imposing  occasion!  A.  No, 
sir;  my  experience  shows  that  they  demand  the 
right  of  way  and  demand  that  we  place  a  policeman 
there;  and  sometimes  some  of  them  insist  upon 
going  through,  sometimes  to  a  great  deal  of  aimoy- 
ance,  especially  at  Twenty -third  Street  and  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  there  are  so  many 
lines  of  cars.  Q.  I  presume  that  is  nt)t  upon  such 
a  case  as  I  refer  to!  A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  have 
there  somebody  connected  with  the  railroad,  and 
having  the  law  with  them,  they  are  all  right.  Q. 
Having  the '  law  with  them,  they  have  the  police 

2245  with  them  T  A.  They  have  to  have;  we  have  to 
obey;  we  get  them  to  give  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  but  when  they  insist  upon  it  we  are  obliged  to, 
because  it  is  law. 

Q.  The  other  day,  at  the  demonstration  of  the  re- 
ception to  Mr.  Blaine,  didn't  the  Broadway  Railroad 
suspend  its  travel,  out  of  respect!  A.  I  was  not 
there,  but  I  think  there  was  a  large  number  of  cars. 
Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  they  suspended — the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  suspended  their  travel  in  def- 
erence to  the  public  exhibition  !  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  I  wasn't  in  there ;  I  was  not  present.  Q.  Didn't 
you  hear  so  !  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't.  Q.  I  witnessed 
it.  A.  Well,  of  course  you  know  then.  Q.  I  sup- 
posed you  knew  it.  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  know  in 
large  processions  like  that  a  great  number  of  cars 
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acctitnulate,  and,  of  course,  they  have  men  there  and  2246 
would  pass  them  throni^b  :  I  will  say,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  that  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company 
—that  IS,  the  present  Broadway  Railroad  Company 
—never  have  insisted  upon  going  through  except 
when  there  were  breaks  and  where  we  would  pass 
them  through  each  way,  up  or  down,  say  a  dozen  cars 
each  way,  and  as  qitick  as  we  could,  and  then  hold 
tlieui  again  ;  but  I  find  a  difference  between  the 
railroa<ls.  Q.  You  have  found  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company  exceptionally 
courteous  T  A.  Well,  I  call  it  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company.  Q.  It  is  le- 
gally named  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  Company!  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  remember 
of  their  insisting  upon  their  rights  to  go  through  at  2247 
all  tunes  and  under  all  circumstances.  Q.  You 
observed  very  considerate  conduct  on  their  part 
always  T  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  other  roads,  too. 
Q.  I  spoke  particularly  of  that  roadt  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  so.  Q.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that 
that  road  is  an  exceptionally  well  operated  road  T 
A.  Well,  I  don't  travel  on  it  much ;  so  far  as  the 
oi)eration  of  it  is  concerned,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served it,  they  appear  to  run  their  cars  very  regu- 
larly, &c.  Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  are  the  equip- 
meuts  and  the  conduct  of  the  drivers  and  conduc- 
tors always  commendable!  A.  Never  saw  any- 
tbJDg  to  find  any  fault  with,  whenever  I  have  trav- 
eled on  it,  at  all  sir. 


By  Mr.  Evaris  : 

Q.  How  long,  Mr.  Walling,  have  you  been  con- 
neete<l  with  the  Police  Department  T  A.  Since  the 
22<1  day  of  December,  1847.  Q.  In  varions  posi- 
tions? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  Department  from  that  timet 
A.  Considerably  so.  Q.  And  how  long  have  you 
lived  in  the  City  ot  New  York,  Mr.  Walling  T  A.  I 
have  lived  in  New  York  City,  to  make  it  my  per- 
manent residence,  since  about  1845;  I  was  iiere 
temporarily  oft  and  on  a  short  time  before  that. 
Q.  From  that  time  on  you  have  been  familiar  with 
the  city,  and  the  traffic  in  its  streets,  and  with 
Broadway  ?  A.  Considerably  so,  yes ;  I  was  stage 
inspector  for  a  number  of  years  in  Mr.  Matzel's  time 
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oojg  ^^^™  ^^®  latter  part  of  1848 — from  the  latter  part  of 
1848,  or  the  beginning  of  1849,  until  1853;  I  was 
stage  inspector  during  that  time;  no,  I  am 
wrong ;  it  was  in  1849 ;  I  was  at  the  Police 
Bonrd  for  a  short  time;  it  was  the  latter  part 
of  1849— from  the  latter  part  of  1849,  I  think, 
that  I  was  stage  inspector;  I  can't  tell  the  exact 
date.  Q.  There  is  what  is  known  as  the  Broadway 
Squad,  is  there  not!  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  now.  Q- 
When  was  that  institute<lT  A.  Well,  I  can't  tell 
you  the  exact  date  of  that;  it  is  known  as  the 
Twentj'-fifth  Precinct;  the  Twenty  fifth  Precinct  is 
commonly  Ccilled  the  Broadway  Squad,  and  has  been 
so  called  for  a  nnmber  of  years;  I  can't  give  you 
the  exact  date  when  it  was  instituted ;  I  could  have 

2950  easily  answered  all  these  questions  if  I  had  known 
that  you  .were  going  to  ask  me  them.  Q.  Of  what 
do  its  duties  consist,  and  for  what  puqiose  was  it 
organized!  A.  Its  duties  consist  of  regulating 
vehicles  on  Broadway,  stages,  &c.,  and  conducting 
foot  passengers  over  and  seeing  that  they  are  not 
injured  by  stages  and  other  vehicles.  Q.  And 
where  are  its  members  stationed?  A.  Their  sta- 
tion-house is  in  Twenty-ninth  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Madison  Avenue.  Q.  And  when  on 
duty,  from  what  point  to  what  point  are  they  sta- 
tioned T  A.  On  duty  they  are  stationed  from  about 
the  Bowling  Green  up  to  about  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
Q.  Do  they  extend  up  as  high  as  Thirty-fourth 
Street  when   on  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way 

2251  *'^"ff  Broadway ;  well,  I  say  all  the  way  on  Broad- 
way ;  there  are  men  stationed  at  the  most  promi- 
nent parts ;  there  is  not  a  man  on  each  corner,  but 
they  are  on  such  corners  as  Fulon  Street ;  at  Fulton 
Street  there  are  two,  one  at  Cortlandt  Street  Grand 
Street,  Chambers  Street,  Jersey  City  Ferry,  one  at 
Barclay  Street,  one,  as  I  say,  here  at  Chambers 
Street,  and  so  on  up ;  one  at  each  railroad  crossing 
at  Canal  Street,  and  so  on  up ;  one  at  Broadway 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  and  then  at  University 
Place  and  Fourteenth  Street,  and  so  on  up  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  Why  was  this  Broadway  Squad  organized  ?  A. 
It  was  organized  to  regulate  vehicles,  which  it  does, 
and  to  protect  foot  passengers ;  to  see  that  ladies, 
especially,  are  assisted  across  the  street,  and  old 
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persons.  Q,  Diditornotbecomenecessarybecauseof  2252 
the  increase  of  travel  on  Broadway  i  A.  We  thought 
80,  or  we  should  not  have  established  it ;  and  we 
think  so  still.  Q.  Has  the  traffic  on  Broadway  in- 
creased very  much  within  the  past  thirty  years  i  A. 
Oh,  yes ;  afi  vehicles,  except  stages,  have  increased 
in  a  very  large  proportion.  Q.  Can  vou  give  us, 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  date  when  tne  Broadway 
Squad  was  organized  i  A.  Well,  I  can  send  it  to 
yoQ  in  a  very  few  minutes  when  I  get  back  to  the 
office ;  I  can  send  you  the  date  of  the  resolution  that 
established  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  answer  it  from 
memory  here  because  I  had  not  thought  of  it  at  all. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  before  1870  i  A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  was  ;  but  there  were  not  as  many  men  then 
on  the  squad  as  there  are  now  ;  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  date  when  I  get  back  to  the  office ;  I  can  give  2253 
j'ou  the  date  when  the  Broadway  Squad  was  organ- 
ized. Q.  Will  you  send  it  down  through  Mr. 
Wickes  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  telegraph  it  down  to 
the  Twenty-sixth  Precinct  and  they  can  bring  it  over 
here.  Q.  Have  more  men  been  placed  on  duty  on 
that  squad  since  it  was  first  organized  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
we  have  extended  them  further  up  town,  as  business 
increased  and  as  the  city  was  built  up,  according  as 
the  necessities  of  travel  seemed  to  demand  it.  Q. 
And  are  they  kept  pretty  busy  regulating  traffic  on 
Broadway  i^  A.  I  think  they  are  very  busy.  Q. 
Has  the  traffic  on  Broadway  increased  since  that 
squad  was  organized?  A.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  Q. 
In  what  proportion  i  A.  Oh,  you  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion I  have  not  thought  of  ;  nor  have  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  think  of  it,  or  to  make  any  estimate  in  2254 
relation  to  that ;  you  ask  me  a  question  I  have  not 
thought  of  at  all  or  prepared  myself  on  ;  I  have  not 
thought  of  it  or  made  any  estimate  about  the  pro- 
portion of  increase ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing increased  largely  as  the  city  has  increased,  or  the 
business  of  the  city  has  increased  ;  if  you  can  tell 
me  how  much  the  business  has  increased  of  the  city, 
vou  would  know  about  it  yourself.  Q.  Traffic  on 
oroodway  depends  very  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
commerce  that  is  going  on,  does  it  not  ?  A.  All  de- 
pends upon  that,  of  course  ;  of  course,  as  I  said,  the 
stage  travel  has  decreased  since  the  surface  railroads 
were  built ;  since  the  surface  railroads  and  elevated 
roads  were  built  that  has  fallen  oflf.  Q.  Certain  lines 
of  omnibuses  have  been  discontinued  'i    A.  Oh,  yes  ; 
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2255  ^  number  since  I  was  stage  inspector  ;  a  great  num- 
ber ;  there  are  only  three  lines  left  now,  and  there 
was  a  larger  number  then,  not  only  on  Broadway  but 
on  other  streets — the  Bowery  and  East  Broadway, 
for  instance.  Q.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Walling, 
that  you  could  clear  all  the  vehicles  except  street 
cars  from  Broadway,  if  street  cars  were  running 
there,  in  case  of  parades  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Coula 
you  cleai*  Broadway  as  easil  v  if  street  cars  were  there 
as  you  could  do  it  now  ?  A.  We  could  not  clear  it 
of  the  cars.  Q.  No,  I  mean  of  other  vehicles  ?  A.  I 
don't  see  any  difference  why  we  could  not  turn  them 
off  then  as  we  do  now  ;  we  send  mounted  men  ahead 
and  we  have  men  at  different  streets  and  they  turn  off 
at  our  order,  and  I  don' t  see  that  that  would  make 
any  difference. 

2256  Q.  They  could  turn  them  off  into  the  side  streets 
each  way  T  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  turn  them  off  on  to 
the  side  streets  now.  Q.  But  you  don't  do  it  on  the 
occasion  of  every  parade — turn  thera  entirely  out  of 
the  street!  A.  Certainly  not;  it  depends  npon  the 
width  they  are  occupying:;  if  in  a  civic  procession 
they  only  desire  to  march  four  or  eight  abreast,  we 
have  them  march  on  the  right  of  the  street,  and  then 
vehicles  can  go  by  ;  it  depends  altogether  upon  the 
parade — what  the  parade  is  and  how  much  street 
they  want  to  occupy  ;  military  processions  generally 
want  all  the  street;  civic  processions  don't  usually 
ask  for  all  the  street,  sometimes  the^^  do,  but  seldom. 
Q.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  a  double  track  horse 
railroad  on    Broadway,   between   the  Battery   and 

2267  Fourteenth  Street,  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terests so  far  as  travel  in  this  city  is  concerned  T  A. 
Well,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  ;  it  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  track  and  how  it  is  laid ;  I  could  tell  better 
after  it  is  laid ;  there  are  some  tracks  that  are  laid 
that  are  detrimental  to  vehicles  in  crossing;  some 
tracks  are  laid  so  that  light  vehicles  especially,  un- 
less they  cross  them  almost  at  right  angles,  will 
catch  the  wheels  and  swing  them  around ;  if  yon 
will  try  it  you  will  see;  and  so  with  heavier  vehicles 
loaded,  if  they  don't  cross  at  right  angles — for  in- 
stance, the  track  is  running  here  (indicating),  and 
they  don't  cross  it  this  way,  nearly  square  across,  it 
will  swing  the  hind  wheels  especially,  and  it  makes 
it  hard  'mi  vehicles.  Q.  You  have  got  to  cut  a  track 
pretty  carefully?     A,  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
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difference  in  tracks  too,  a  difference  in  the  rails  that  2258 
are  laid.  Q.  The  rail  in  common  use  to-day  by  street 
car  companies  in  this  city  is  different  from  what  was 
formerly  employed,  is  it  not  t  A.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great 
difference  from  the  old  track ;  it  is  easier  to  cross 
DOW  the  way  some  of  them  are  laid  now ;  the  way 
some  tracks  were  laid  like  the  Fourth  Avenue  when 
it  was  first  running,  that  was  laid  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rails  were  considerably  like  the  rail  on  which 
locomotives  run  in  the  country,  and  of  course  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  track  when  once 
jou  got  into  it,  if  your  vehicle  was  the  same  width 
tbat  the  track  was;  if  you  got  in  it  wa«  pretty  hard  * 
work  to  get  out  of  it,  and  if  you  wanted  to  cross  it 
yon  would  have  to  cross  it  as  I  said  before,  almost 
at  right  angles.  Q.  They,  in  fact,  for  the  whole  dis-2259 
taoce,  use  the  ordinary  T  rail  of  the  steam  railroads  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  that  was  the  only  line  that  used 
tbat  rail,  wasn't  it  f  A.  I  think  so ;  1  think  there 
were  some  others  that  used  a  rail,  not  so  bad,  but 
some  of  the  tracks  now  laid  are  better.  Q.  Do  you 
know  what  the  character  of  the  present  rail  is,  Mr. 
Walling;  is  it  not  a  T  rail,  so  called  f  A.  What 
is  that!  Q.  The  ordinary  street  car  rail  of  to-day  T 
A.  1  think  not ;  I  think  it  is  a  track  where  the  wheel 
nius  in  a  groove ;  in  the  others  the  wheel  runs  on 
the  top  of  the  rail,  and  that  raised  it  up,  and  the 
wheel  would  run  on  top  of  it  with  a  flange  running 
iiiside ;  now,  I  think  that  the  wheels  of  some  of  them 
nin  iu  a  groove — in  some  of  the  railroad  tracks ;  I 
saw  some  like  that;  1  don't  know  whether  they  are22G0 
tisiug  them  now  or  not;  I  have  not  examined  them 
{)articnlarly. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Captain,  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  is  occu- 
pied to  what  extent  by  otHces  ?  A.  The  lower  part 
of  it?  Q.  Yes,  sir,  below  Chambers  Street;  is  it 
inie  that  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street  is  given 
np  almost  wholly  to  offices  of  various  kinds  f  A.  To 
cilices T  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  officers ;  I  was  counting  up  about  the 
Domber  of  officers.  Q.  No,  no,  offices.  A.  Oh,  yes, 
1  believe  that  is  so.  C^.  There  are  very  few  mercan- 
tile houses  or  warehouses  below  Chambers  Street, 
but  Broadway  is  mostly  taken  up  by  banks,  insur- 


2261  aiice  companies,  lawyers  and  other  offices !  A. 
There  are  some  others,  as  jjun-smiths,  anfi  segar 
stoi-es  and  other  places.  Q.  And  yet,  would  you  say 
as  a  general  thing,  the  occnpauts  of  the  lionse-s  be- 
low are A.  Oh,  the  majority  of  them  are  not  mer- 
cantile ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ground  floor  only ; 
the  large  majority  of  conrse  are  offices.  Q.  t)o  you 
mean  substantially  the  whole  of  it  with  here  and 
there  an  exception  T  A.  No,  I  think  probably  from 
Chaniliers  Street  to  Wall  Street  at  least  one-  tenth  is 
given  up  to  mercantile  business;  lam  speaking  of 
the  first  floor — even  with  the  sidewalk — the  first  fioor ; 
I  am  only  Judging  now  from  my  recollection  as  I 
walked  down,  and  iny  thinkins  of  the  different  places 

'  that  I  know,  such  as  segar  stores  and  places  of  that 

2262  kind,  cigar  stores  and  gun  stores,  and  Jennings  the 
hatter,  and  other  places  of  that  kind  that  I  happeu 
to  be  thinking  of  now. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  mercantile  ^)Iace8  f 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  mercantile 
places ;  I  don't  mean  large  warehouses,  I  mean 
places  on  the  first  fioor,  right  off  from  the  sidewalk ; 
places  of  that  kind.  Q.  Then  (he  kind  of  traffic  that  in 
carried  on  -mercantile  trafiic — that  is  carried  below 
Chambers  Street  is  of  a  light  cliaracter?  A,  Yes, 
comparatively  siieaking.  Q  In  respect  to  bulk  and 
mass  light  rather  than  heavy  like  dry  goods  f  A. 
Oh,  yes;  1  don't  know  of  any  heavy  business  carried 
on  below  there;  yes,  I  guess  (here  are  one  or  two 
safe  places;  there  is  one  safe  place  1   think  of  now  ; 

2263  I  think  there  is  one  safe  place  there  ;  that  would  he 
heavy.  Q.  Vou  have  spoken  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  stages  to  a  large  extent — is  it  not  a  fact  that 
serious  blockades  are  less  frequent  in  Broadway  now 
than  they  were  fifteen  yeiirs  agoT  A^  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  much  decrease.  Q.  Are  they 
less  frequent  now  than  they  were  then  ?  A.  No,  1 
don't  think  they  are;  I  think  that  the  traffic  has  in- 
erensed  more  now  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago;  I 
think  that  there  are  more  vehicles  at  Fulton  Street 
and  Broadway,  and  as  the  streets  are  the  same 
width  1  think  there  wonhl  he  more  liability  to  block- 
ades now  than  there  was  then.  Q,  Do  yon  recollect 
the  time  the  iron  bridge  was  across  Fulton  Street  f 
A.  Ves,  sir.  Q.  Were  there  not  more  blocks  at  that 
point  then  than  there  are  now  f  A. Well,  now,  I  don't 
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know  ;  we  have  had  to  place  two  policemen  at  Ful-  2204 
ton  Street  uow,  when  we  had  but  one  then,  to  keep 
them  from  blocking;  I  think  that  there  is  more 
traffic  now  than  there  was  then  ;  I  haven't  any  doubt 
about  it  at  all ;  more  vehicles  cross  there  at  that 
]m\\t  now  than  there  were  then,  and  of  course  more 
foot  passengers ;  but  very  few  used  to  go  over  the 
bridge,  and  of  course  it  requires  more  attention  from 
the  i>olicemen  there  now  to  attend  to  the  foot  pas- 
sengers, &c.;  now  I  should  think  that  the  obstruc- 
tion was  greater  now  than  it  was  then  ;  that  is  my 
judgment.  Q.  When  I  speak  of  a  blockade,  I  mean 
the  total  interruption  of  passage  by  the  aggregation 
of  vehicles  of  various  kinds ;  do  such  blockades  fre- 
quently occur  now  on  Broadway  I  A.  Not  very 
frequently,  liecause  we  have,  as  I  said  before,  two  2265 
policemen  there  all  the  time,  although  there  are 
blockades  there  at  times  for  short  times;  that  is,  the 
vehicles  have  got  to  stop,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, I  think  ;  I  am  down  that  way  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Q.  Then  you  find  no  tendency  to  block  at  that 
crowded  point  that  makes  it  necessary  to  have  the 
assistance  of  more  than  two  policemen  t  A.  Well, 
that  is  all  that  we  have  there  now  ;  I  think  that  is 
about  enough.  Q.  And  you  find  that  they  secure 
suhstantiul  transit  T  A.  Well,  thei-e  is  considerable 
blocking  there  notwithstanding  the  two  policemen  ; 
that  is,  I  don't  mean  a  total  blockade,  a  blockade  is 
one  thing — that  is  to  stop  all  movements — and  an- 
other is  to  impede  travel.  Q.  I  think  you  interpret 
my  word  blockade  as  merely  crowded ;  I  mean  stop-  2266 
page?  A.  Well,  I  presumed  you  meant  a  total 
stoppage. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  a  blockade,  I  don't  think, 
occurs  very  often — ^a  total  stoppage,  if  that  is  what 
yon  had  reference  to ;  if  you  mean  by  a  blockade 
merely  imi>eding  travel,  and  going  slow  and  stop- 
ping, for  may  be  a  few  seconds  or  a  minute,  why  of 
course  the  policemen  in  a  short  time  raise  the  block. 
Q.  They  have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  crowd 
they  find,  do  they  t  A.  Not  generally  ;  generally 
the  persons  who  have  large  vehicles  obey  their 
orders;  if  they  didn't  we  would  take  them  ofl". 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Since  the  Broadway  Squad   was  commenced, 
haven't  the  police  gained  skill  by  their  experience 
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2267  in  regulating  traffic  on  Broadway  T  A.  Oh,  certain!}'; 
what  is  more,  they  get,  after  l>elng  there  a  great 
length  of  time,  to  know  the  drivers,  and  of  course, 
we  have  men  that  are  deter|pined,  that  we  place 
there ;  if  we  should  put  new,  green  men  there  they 
couldn't  do  near  as  well  as  these  men  that  have 
been  there  a  great  length  of  time.  Q.  Is  not,  then, 
the  traffic  throughout  the  whole  length  of  Broadway 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  better  regu- 
lated to-day  by  the  police  then  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago  T  A.  Fifteen  years  ago  T  yes,  I  think  so  ;  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  more  men ;  and  when  it  was 
first  organized  the  men  were  not  as  skillful  in  regu- 
lating them  then  at  they  are  now  ;  there  is  a  great 

22(58  ^^^^^  *"  experience,  to  see  what  point  to  go  and  stop 
a  vehicle  and  start  another  one ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  ill  that.  Q.  Is  not  the  result  of  that  that 
blockades — total  blockades — are  less  frequent  to- 
day than  they  were,  even  with  a  greater  amount  of 
traffic  on  the  street?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  when 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  traffic  on  the  street. 
Q.  Than  fifteen  years  ago!  A.  Oh,  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  traffic  now  ;  I  thought  you  said  a 
greater  amount  of  traffic  previous.  Q.  I  mean  this 
greater  skill  that  has  been  attained  and  the  better 
regulation  of  the  traffic  in  Broadway  in  consequence, 
is  not  the  result  of  that,  that  there  are  less  frequent 
total  blockades  of  traffic  even  with  a  greater  amount 

2269  ^t  traffic  on  the  street  ?  isn't  that  so,  in  your  opin- 
ion f  A.  Well,  I  think  in  a  gre«it  measure;  it  hsvs 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  men  that  are  there,  l>e- 
cause  in  this  particular  point,  such  as  Fulton  Street, 
we  take  men  that  we  consider  specially  adapte<l  for 
that  business  and  detail  them  there.  Q.  Are  there 
any  other  points  in  the  city,  Mr.  Walling,  where 
men  are  detailed  for  the  special  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  street  traffic  t  A.  Besides  Broadway  f 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  name  one  or 
two  of  them!  A.  There  is  one  at  the  corner  of 
Chambers  Street  and  College  Place,  right  at  the  ele- 
vated station.  Q.  How  many  men  are  there?  A. 
One  man,  and  there  used  to  be  one  man  there  and 
one  at  Warren  Street,  but  the  man  at  Warreu 
Street  was  taken  oft'  the  first  of  January;  there  is 
one  at  the  Bowery  and  Canal  Street ;  there  is  one 
that    belongs    to    the   Twenty-fifth     Precinct     at 
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FourteeDtb  Street  and  University  Place;  then  we  2270 
have  some  at  the  ferries ;  we  have  two  at  Fulton 
Ferry,  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  ferry  ;  we  have 
one  at  Liberty  Street,  at  Barclay  Street,  at 
Chamliers  Street,  at  the  ferries  on  West  Street ;  we 
have  one  at  Christopher  Street,  one  at  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  two  at  Forty-second  Street  where  the 
West  Shore  road  comes  in  ;  we  have  men  at  nearly 
all  the  ferries — not  all — we  have  at  Grand  Street  on 
the  East  River,  one  man ;  one  at  Twenty-third 
Street  East  River  at  the  ferry,  one  at  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  East  River,  &c. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  Have  yon  observed  the  effect  of  the  proces-  2271 
sious  on  the  business  of  the  street?  A.  Well,  it 
impedes  trucks  and  other  vehicles  when  there  are 
processions  from  crossing  Broadway,  in  this  man- 
ner: the  vehicles  that  are  turned  off  Broadway, 
many  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  Broadway, 
stop,  and  in  a  short  time  the  cross-streets  get  fllled 
on  each  side;  and  of  course  it  impedes  trucks  and 
stages  that  desire  to  get  through,  east  or  west, 
from  crossing  until  the  procession  passes;  but  we 
send,  so  far  as  our  procession  is  concerned,  men  some 
distance  ahead,  and  turn  them  off  before  the  cross- 
streets  become  blocked  ;  but  I  have  noticed,  specially 
when  I  have  been  myself  with  them,  that  nearly  all 
the  cross-streets  are  full  of  vehicles,  so  that  it  is  not  2272 
possible  for  a  vehicle  to  cross  until  after  the  proces- 
sion gets  past,  and  it  does  that  pretty  generally,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  greatest 
public  benefit,  a  railroad  on  Broadway  that  would 
carry  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  passengers  a  year, 
or  10  reserve  Broadway  as  it  is,  for  an  occasional 
public  parade T  A.  Well,  if  it  is  going  to  carry  fif- 
teen or  twenty  millions  of  passengers,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit ;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Q.  You 
(lou't  think  it  would  be  any  great  public  disgrace, 
national  or  municipal  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there 
would  be  any  disgraces  about  it  either  way.  Q.  Per- 
mit me  to  get  through  witli  my  question ;  it  would 
not  be  any  great  public  disgrace,  national  or  mu- 
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2273nicipa^I^  f^yY  the  parades  to  break  their  lines  and 
divide,  and  go  along  either  side  of  the  railroad  on 
Broadway  t  A.  I  don't  consider  it  would  bo  any  dis- 
grace, no,  sir;  it  would  not  be  anv  disgrace  that  I 
can  see;  nothing  except  crime  is  a  disgrace,  that  I 
know  of.  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  Broadway  should 
be  reserved  for  the  sake  of  public  parades  and  to 
the  detrimt  nt  of  the  traveling  public  ?  A.  Cert^iinly 
not,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  d(3trin)e]it  to  the  public;  I 
would  not  rt*serve  anything  for  parades  at  the  detri- 
ment of  the  jniblic.  Q.  You  were  asked  some  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  management  of  !he  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Kailroad  Company ;  are  you 
aware  that  they  ever  made  any  particular  examina- 

oo^^tionof  their  managers  or  appointees?  A.  I  have 
only  traveled  on  it;  that  is  all  1  know  about  it.  sir; 
I  have  generally  found,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  everything  apparently  all  smooth;  I  have  not 
seen  anything  out  of  the  way.  (j.  Is  that  road  any 
better  than  the  Fourth  Avenue,  or  Sixth  Avenue  or 
Eighth  Avenue!  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  it 
is;  I  have  never  seen  anything  wrong.  Q.  Are 
you  aware  that  they  killed  a  larger  percentage 
of  passengers  in  1883  than  any  other  roadt  A. 
No,  sir;  I  am  not;  1  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bright :  No  one  else  is  aware  of  that.  It  is 
not  true. 

2275  The  Witness:  1  presume  that  if  I  look  over  our 
records  I  could  find  all  accidents,  and  then  I  could 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  Superintendent,  do  j'ou  think  that  the  crowd 
in  Broadway,  between  Chambers  Street  and  the  Bat- 
tery, is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  different  lines  of  stages  ran  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  other  vehicles 
have  more  than  made  up  for  the  stages  that  were 
turned  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  blockades  are  as  fre- 
quent and  stop  all  driving  as  long  as  they  were  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago!  A.  Well,  a  don't  think 
there  are  any  great  stoppages  or  blocks  except  when 
there  has  been  some  procession  or  something  cn)ss- 
ing  the  street,  either  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  or 
now  ;  1  think  there  may  be  some  blocks,  as  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  of,  for  a  short  time ;  I  think  when  there 
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comes  a  heavy  sno^  then,  not  only  fifteen  or  twenty  2276 
years  ago,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  there  comes 
a  heavy  snow,  and  the  side  streets  are  full  of  snow, 
of  course  Broadway  is  generally  cleared  shortly 
after,  and  then  there  would  be,  of  course,  a  block 
when  the  crowds  become  greater  in  Broadway  be- 
low than  they  did  formerly,  beciuise  there  are  more 
vehicles,  and  they  are  all  bound  to  get  on  Broadway. 
Q-  Might  I  inquire,  superintendent,  how  often  you 
travel  up  and  down  Broadway  personally  T  A.  Well, 
personally  I  travel  up  and  down  Broadway  not 
probably  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week;  only 
when  I  was  stage  inspector  I  travelled  up  and  down 
uearly  every  day.  Q.  How  was  it  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago!  A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I  Q.  Fif-  2277 
teen  years  ago.  A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I 
travelled  up  and  down  it  considerably — from  1866 
to  1873 — I  travelled  up  and  down  Broadway  a  great 
deal.  Q.  Well,  did  you  not  then  witness  those 
blocks  on  Broadway  that  int^irrupted  travel  some- 
times  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  minutes?  A.  Not 
imless  there  was  some  unusual  occasion  for  it. 
Q.  You  never  have  seen  a  block  on  the  corner  of 
Fuiton  Street  and  Broadway  that  would  continue  15 
or  20  minutes?  A.  1  didn't  say  so.  Q.  Have  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great  block  there  when  there 
was  a  parade  or  procession  just  passed,  and  then  all 
the  vehicles  that  were  on  the  cross  streets,  as  I  said  a 
few  minutes  ago,  they  all  rushed  in  and  a  great  crowd  2278 
would  get  there,  and  there  would  be  considerable  of 
•A  block  there.  Q.  Have  you  personally  witnessed 
any  such  block  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  have  witnessed  it,  or  at  least  1 
have  known  of  it,  I  didn't  know  it  personally  ;  I  was 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  when  we  had  our  pro- 
cession, but  I  was  told  the  same  thing  occurred ;  I 
was  informed  so. 

By  Mr.  Lord : 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  Broadway  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  this  locality  lately?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
three  weeks  ago  I  rode  down  in  a  stage,  but  1  don't 
nsnally  go  that  way.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  the 
mimber  of.  '^  To  Lets  "  that  hang  up  in  the  windows  i 
A.  No,  sir ;  i  have  not ;  when  I  go  down  in  the 
morDing  I  go  down  on  the  Third   Avenue  to   the 


3279  office,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  go  down  Broadway 
iu  a  stage;  sometimes  I  do,  but  I  generally  take  the 
cars. 

Carl  Jussen,  called  aa  a  witness  oa  behalf  of  the 
City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q,  Mr.  Jussen,  are  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Fire 
Department  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
been  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Department  I  A.  Smce 
1876,  Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of 
the  Department !  A.  Yes,  air.  Q.  Reports  of  fires  as 
they  occur,  and  statements  of  the  loss  which  is  sns- 

3280  tained,  and  all  details  in  respect  to  conflagrations, 
are  reported  at  headquarters,  are  they  not  J  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  come  under  your  supervision  ?  Yes, 
sir,  Q.  And  have  been  In  recent  years  complied  by 
you,  have  they  not?  A.  Very  largely  by  me,  and 
under  my  direction.  Q.  The  city  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, is  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  dry  goods  district,  is  known  in 
your  department  as  the  tnird  district,  l9  it  not  i  A, 
Yes,  sir ;  for  statistical  purposes.  Q.  And  the  first 
district,  how  is  that  bounded  on  the  north  i  A.  By 
Chambers  Street  from  river  to  river.  Q.  And  to  the 
end  of  the  city — to  the  Battery  {  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  the 
lower  i)art.     Q.  So,  generally  speaking,  the  first  dis- 

goQ.  trict,  and  the  third  district  or  dry  goods  district, 
may  be  said  to  be  on  the  line  of  Broadway  i  A,  Yes, 
sir ;  Broa<lway  runs  through  the  centre  of  both,  Q, 
Have  you  prepared,  at  my  request,  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  fires  in  the  last  four  years,  the  hours 
during  which  they  most  frequently  have  occuiTcd 
and  the  ratio  of  fii-es  in  the  various  districts  in  the 
city  !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  please 
look  at  that  table  and  give  us  thatinfonnation(liaiids 
witness  paper)  (  A.  In  the  four  years,  1881,  1883, 
1883  and  1884,  the  recoi-ds  show  that  there  were  In 
all  8,S61  fires,  and  that  the  period  of  the  day  daring 
which  most  of  them  occun-ed  was  between  six  ana 
nine  o'clock  P.  M, ;  during  those  hours,  in  those 
four  years,  tliere  were  2,U05  fires.  Q.  At  what  hour 
of  the  twenty -four,  let  me  ask  you  just  here,  did  the 
most  fires  occur*  A.  Ai  what  particular  liour?  Q. 
Yes.  A.  Between  sbt  and  seven  P.  M.  Q,  Will  you 
continue,  if  you  please,an8weringtheuth6rqai»ttk>lil 
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3385  occur  in  business  buOdiugs,  and  that  also  tlie  heavi- 
est losses  result  from  such  iires. 

Q.  Have  you  the  map  there,  showing  the  location 
of  these  districts  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Prepared  by 
your  Department  ?  A.  I  nave  a  map  here  that 
shows  the  division  of  the  city  into  the  districts 
mentioned.  Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  map  and 
the  table  oflfered  in  evidence  f  A.  The  map  snows 
the  statistics  for  the  two  years  1883  and  1883  in  each 
•   district. 

(Table  above  referred  to,   marked  Al,  A2.  A3 

and  A4,  of  this  date  ;  map  marked  B  of  this 

date,   there  being  two  separate  sheets  to  the 

map.) 

The  Witness  :  Your  question  also  refers  to  the 

2286  highest  number  of  fires  ;  there  is  a  general  statement 

which  is  also  given  here,  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Wickes :  For  the  purpose  of  having  it  on  the 
record  I  will  ask  Mr.  Jussen  one  or  two  questions  as 
to  the  hours  that  fires  o.'^cur,  more  frequently  or  less 
frequently,  according  to  those  statistics. 

Q.  Just  take  those  papers,  Mr.  .Tusseo,  and  say 
during  what  hours  fires  are  most  frequent,  and  dur- 
ing what  hours  fires  are  found  to  be  less  frequent  i 
A.  Taking  it  hour  by  hour ;  Q.  No,  just  generally 
speaking  ;  the  highest  three  hours  and  the  lowest 
three  hours.  A.  The  highest  three  are  between  six 
and  nine  P.  M.  Q.  And  the  lowest  three  i  A.  Be- 
tween three  and  six  A.  M.  Q.  Give  us  the  highest 
_twelve  hours;  A.  The  highest  twelve  hours  are 
228*  froTii  twelve  noon  to  twelve  midnight ;  and  the  low- 
est, of  course,  from  twelve  midnight  to  twelve 
noon. 

Mr.  Wickes  :  I  will  offer  those  tables  in  evidence  ; 
they  iii'e  compiled  with  great  detail,  hour  by  hour ; 
the  steuographer  has  already  marked  them. 

examination  by  Mr.  Bright  : 
Q.  This  estimate,  by  which  you  state  the  frequency 
liies  within  certain  hours  is  made  with  reference 
to  (li.strictH,  or  vrith  reference  to  the  whole  city  )  A. 
Yes.  sir ;  made  with  reference  to  the  entire  city.  Q. 
Refiening  now  especially  to  the  mercantile  districts 
of  which  you  have  spoken,  where  you  think  that 
proi"Tty  18  especially  massed,  within  what  hours  do 
the  (iies  most  frequently  occur  there;  A.  Well,  I 
cau  iinly  speak  generally,  and  from  recollection,  aa 
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the  statistics  don't  show  that  by  districts.  Q.  Isn't  2288* 
it  the  fact  that  in  those  districts  the  fires  generally 
occur  in  the  night-time  ?  A.  In  the  dry  goods  dis- 
trict especially,  I  should  say,  speaking  from  recol- 
lection, that  the  greater  number  of  fires,  and  the 
greater  number  of  serious  fires,  more  especially,  oc- 
cur between  the  hours  of  six  to  ten  at  night,  begin- 
ning generally  about  the  time  that  the  wholesale 
places  of  business  are  closed,  within  a  half  hour  or 
an  hour  after  that.  Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  in  a 
manner  to  cover  the  whole  mass  of  fires,  or  to  cover 
the  principal  fires  in  that  district  i  A.  No ;  I  may 
say  in  those  districts.  Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
raost  serious  fires  occur  nearer  to  ten  o'  clock  than  to 
six  or  seven  o'clock?  A.  No,  sir;  I  should  say 
not ;  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  most  2289 
serious  fires  occuring  in  that  section  of  the  city 
occurred  at  an  earlier  hour  than  ten  o'clock.  Q.  Do 
yon  know  this  only  from  tables  that  you  have 
figured  ui)on,  or  do  you  know  it  from  observation  1 
A.  That  is  from  observation  and  recollection ;  I  can 
enumerate  quite  a  number  of  them.  Q.  How  much 
earlier  than  ten  o'clock  do  they  occur,  as  a  rule, 
these  principal  fires  (  A.  Well,  it  varies  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year ;  but  I  should  say  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  is  the  time  when  the  most 
disastrous  fires  in  that  section  have  occurred ;  the 
most  serious  fires.  Q.  Then  do  you  think  they 
occur  after  the  houses  are  shut,  and  the  population 
of  the  vicinity  has  disappeared  i  A.  Well,  yes  ;  I 
think  so,  generally.  Q.  Then,  it  is  long  enough  2290 
after  the  close  of  usual  business  hours  for  the  stores 
to  be  closed  and  vacated,  and  the  people  to  leave  the 
locality^  altogether  i  A.  Well,  to  leave  their  places 
of  busmess ;  the  place  is  left  to  itself,  and  the  fires 
occur  after  the  place  is  closed,  in  some  manner  or 
another,  carelessly,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Q. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  at  what  hour  do  you  think  the 
dry  goods  houses  are  closed  and  vacated  at  night,  in 
busy  times  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  get  down  there  very 
often.  Q.  Not  earlier  than  seven  o'clock?  A.  I 
can't  tell  yon,  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge, 
except  as  I  have  observed  it  in  these  large  fires  in 
going  to  them  ;  I  am  generally  at  the  omce  when 
such  things  occur  up  to  about  seven  o'clock,  or  half 
past  six,  and  I  know  that  has  enabled  me  to  attend 
a  great  many.  Q.  From  seven  to  half -past  eight  ? 
A.  From  half -past  six  until  seven,  and  sometimes 
later. 


2391  By  Mr.  FuOer  : 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  your  opinions  being  formed  by 
observation  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
fires  ;  isn't  it  the  fact  that  they  occur  and  are  re- 
ported at  headquarters  within  a  particular  time  % 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  say  those  statistics  have  not  been 
apportioned  off  by  districts  in  the  city  ;  we  have 
tnem  as  a  whole— for  the  whole  city. 

John  B.  Green,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Wic&es  : 
Q.  Mr.  Green,  you  are  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
2292 bureau  of  street  cleaning?  A.  I  am  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  Q- 
And  you  were  at  one  time  chief  clerk  'i  A.  I  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  Burean  of  Street  Cleaning  under 
the  Police  Department.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  the  street  cleaning  business  in  this 
city  i  A.  Since  1872.  Q.  Continuously  ?  A.  With 
the  exception  of  nearly  one  year  when  I  was  out.  Q. 
What  has  been  the  habit  in  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment since  you  have  been  connected  with  it,  of 
dealing  with  Broadway  in  case  of  a  snow-storm  *  A. 
Well,  we  always  removed  the  snow  as  soon  as  we 
could  after  the  storm  ;  and  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  to  remove  if  from  there  first.  Q.  Broadway, 
if  I  understand  you,  then,  was  the  street  to  which 
'"*^"'yoQ  directed  your  attention  first  f  A.  Broadway 
osually  received  the  first  attention.  Q.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  most  judicious  to  begin  there,  wasn't  it  i 
A,  Yes,  it  was.  Q.  A  beginning  had  to  be  made  some- 
where and  you  opened  with  that  street?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  it  is  the  main  artery  or  thoroughfare  up  and 
down  town.  Q.  You  began  with  Broadway  and 
then  followed  with  the  streets  leading  up  and  down 
ro  the  ferries  I  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  followed  up  with 
I  he  streets  from  Broadway  leading  to  the  ferries. 
Q.  Broadway  is  the  centre  line  of  the  city  substan- 
tially !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  was  done  and  is 
done  DOW  in  pursuance  of  standing  orders  'i  A.  Al- 
ways has  been  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Department  or  with  the  Bureau  before.  Q.  That 
mode  of  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  LM^islature  of 
the  State,  at  one  time,  wasn't  it '(  A.  I  ttiink  there 
was  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  an 
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appropriation  for  cleaning  the  snow  from  Broadway;  2294 
I  think  previous  to  1870.  Q.  About  1868,  wasn't  it  ? 
A.  Somewheres  along  there,  I  think  it  was  ;  there 
was  an  appropriation  e^ch  year  in  the  tax 
levy  for  removing  the  snow  from  Broadway 
for  two  or  three  years.  Q.  This  mode  of  dealing 
irith  a  snow-storm  on  Broadway,  then,  was  in  pur- 
saance  of  a  long-established  custom  and  in  pursuance 
of  what  you  understood  to  be  the  command  of  the  ♦ 
commerce  of  the  city  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Q.  A  public  necessity '(  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
public  ifiecessity.  Q.  Why  is  that  considered  a 
necessity  ?  A.  Well,  for  a  means  of  travel  up  and 
down  town.  Q.  Great  traffic  ?  A.  Great  traffic ; 
well,  it  has  great  traveling  opportunities  ;  it  is  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city  up  and  down  town, 
and  the  snow  must  be  removed  from  there  first  in  '22\)5 
order  to  relieve  it. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Green,  how  long  have  you  had  familiarity 
with  the  cleaning  of  the  streets?  A.  Well,  since 
1872,  with  the  exception  of  one  season  that  I  was 
not  connected  with  it.  Q.  And  you  have  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  removal  of  snow  from  Broad- 
way i  A.  For  two  or  three  years — nearer  three 
years — I  have  been  in  charge  now.  Q.  Do  you 
know  what  the  ordinary  use  of  snow-plows  and 
sweepers  is  by  railroads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know 
what  their  use  is.  Q.  And  the  carts  and  men  that 
yon  employ  to  clean  the  streets  go  into  the  streets 
and  pursue  what  method?  A.  Well,  the  men229G 
usually  gather  the  snow  into  piles  and  help  load  the 
carts  and  we  cart  it  to  the  river  and  dump  it  into  the 
river.  Q.  You  don't  shovel  it  when  it  is  in  the  level 
mass  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  might  if  it  was  a  very  heavy 
storm.  Q.  It  is  then  a  convenience  to  throw  it  into 
piles  for  the  purpose  of  loading  ?  A.  We  proceed 
in  that  manner ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  find  it  is  a  saving 
of  time  and  expense  both  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  do 
it  quicker.  Q.  Then  if  there  happens  to  be  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway,  and  its  snow-plows  and  sweepera 
had  thrown  the  snow  at  the  si^  of  the  street,  you 
would  shovel  those  piles  into  your  carts  directly,  I 
suppose  ?  A.  Well,  ves,  we  might ;  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  of  cleaning  Broadway  in  that 
way :  but  we  might  do  it.  Q.  But  that  naturally 
would  be  the  way  you  would  do  it  ?    A.  Yes,  i^* ;  it 


22SI7  would  seem  so.  Q.  And  doing  that  would  relieve 
your  men  of  the  necessity  of  sweeping  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  street  that  would  be  clears  by  the  snow- 
ploughs  and  sweepers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would 
.  not  nave  to  gather  it  up  if  it  had  been  Eathered.  Q. 
To  that  extent  it  wonld  be  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  to  your  Department  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
but  what  it  would;  yes.  to  some  extent. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cost  of  re- 
moving snow  from  Broadway ;  you  may  recollect  a 
snow-storm  in  1878 — it  was  quite  heavy— and  you 
may  recollect  that  during  the  four  days,  January  3l8t, 
February  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1878,  the  street-cleaning 
2298  'oi"ce  was  occupied  with  removing  snow  from  Broad- 
way, principally  between  Twenty-third  Street  and 
the  Battery  ;  do  you  recollect  the  total  exi)enditure 
for  those  four  days?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  Q.  Do 
you  recollect  making  a  calculation  of  that  for  the 
use  of  the  I^w  Department '.  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think 
I  did,  in  some  case  that  was  against  the  city.  Q. 
And  that  tabulation  showed  the  number  of  carts 
employed  and  the  number  of  days  work,  total  num- 
ber of  loads  of  snow  removed,  total  number  of  hours 
of  work  done  by  the  foremen,  and  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  laborere,  &c.,  did  it  not  ?  A.  I  think  it 
did,  as  I  recollect  it.  Q,  And  was  not  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  four  days  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$9,000?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  amount.  Q.  Does 
that  seem  to  you  now  to  be  a  reasonable  expendi- 
22!)9  ture,  considermg  the  force  at  work  on  those  four 
days*  A.  $9,0()0(  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  yes; 
that  would  be  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  Wickes  :  I  will  ask  the  witness  to  refresh  his 
■recollection  by  a  memorandum  which  I  show  him. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  What  are  those  tables  ( 

Mr.  Wickes  :  It  only  shows  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  in  removing  snow  from  Broadway  for 
loor  days,  the  31st  of  January  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding days,  1878. 

Commissioner  Lord:  Is  that  an  official  publica- 
tion i 

The  Witness :  Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  it  was  devoted 
to  a  case. 

Mr.  Wickes:  That  is  a  printed  copy  of  a  table 
that  Mr.  tfreen  prepared  for  the  use  oi  the  Law  De- 
partment. 
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Oammissioner  Harris :  Then  he  can  swear  that  it  qqoo 
is  correct  I 
The  Witness :  I  haven' t  any  doubt  of  it. 
Q.  Then  what  is  the  total  cost?    A.  $8,843.34. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  WTien  yon  were  cleaning  Broadway  from  snow 
what  did  you  generally  do  with  the  snow ;  where 
was  it  carted  to  i    A.  To  the  river,  and  dumbed  at 
such  points  as  we  could  dump  it  into  the  river.     Q. 
On  either  side.     A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  either  side.     Q. 
Do  you  carry  it  up  and  down  much,  or  do  you  go  to 
the  river  as  quickly  as  you  can  %    A.  As  quick  as 
we  can ;  we  nave  only  certain  places  where  we  can 
dump.     Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  those  places  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  one  at  Pier  1,  at  the  North  qqqj 
River.     Q-  That  is  down  near  the  Battery    A.  Yes,  " 
sir ;  down  near  the  Batterv,  Pier  1,  North  River ; 
and  the  next  i)oint  on  the  North  River  is  Harrison 
Street,   where  wp  can  dump,   or  possibly  at  Jay 
Street ;  that  is  the  place  designated.     Q.  That  is 
above  Canal  Street  i    A.  No,  sir  ;  below  Canal,  be- 
tween Canal  and  Chambers.     Q.  Where  would  you 
cart  any  of  the  snow  that  you  took  from  Broadway, 
say  below  Chambers  Street  ?    A.  The  mass  of  that 
would  go  to  Pier  1  North  River  and  to  Pier  12  East 
River ;  Pier  19  East  River  is  another  place ;  under- 
stand the  law  authorizes  us  to  dump  from  the  end 
of  any  dock  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  the  trou- 
ble is*  that  most  of  the  docks  are  occupied  privately 
and  we  can''  t  get  on  to  them ;  so  we  have  to  use 
those  we  can  ffet  to  ;  Pier  12  East  River  and  Pier  1 9,  2302 
and  I  don' t  Know  but  Pier  23 ;  I  think  we  some- 
times dump  them  there.     Q.  Pier  12  East  River  is 
near  where  ?    A.  Old  Slip.     Q,  And  Pier  19  ?    A. . 
Well,  that  is  just  above  WaU  Street.        Q.  How* 
much  have  you  known  to  be  spent  in  any  one  year 
by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  for  removing  the 
snow  from  Broadway  ?    A.  From  Broadway  alone  ? 
Q.  Yes.    A.  Oh,  I  should  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50,000.     Q.  For  a  single  year?    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  How  many  years  have  you  known  it?    A. 
Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Department 
since  1872,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1880  and 
1881.    Q.  How  much  has  been  spent  for  cleaning 
Broadway,  on  an  average,  during  those  years  untfl 
now  \  A.  On  an  average  \    Q.   i  es.     A.  From  snow 
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2803 alone?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  possibly  $25,000  to 
$30,000  for  Broadway ;  but  a  lot  of  expenditure 
is  on  other  streets.  Q.  But  as  much  as  that  on 
Broadway  J  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  will  average 
that.  Q.  This  year  has  been  a  very  easy  year  for 
snow?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  si)end  more  for 
cleaning  Broadway  from  snow  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  city  from  snow  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  the 
expenditure  on  Broadway  is  as  much  as  the  other 
streets  we  clear. 

Q.  What  other  streets  do  you  clear  ?  A.  All  the 
streets  leading  to  the  ferries  down  town  ;  we  clear 
Fourteenth  Street — ^that  portion  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Broadway  ;  almost  as 
soon  as  we  do  Broadway — at  least  follow  right  along 

2304  — and  Twenty-third  Street,  from  Sixth  Avenue  to 
Broadway ;  we  have  to  clean  Twenty -third  Street, 
from  Fourth  Avenue  all  the  way  over  West.  Q. 
And  Fifth  Avenue  also  ?  A.  Fifth  Avenue  we  usu- 
ally clear  after  Broadway.  Q.  After  Broadway,  and 
after  these  business  streets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  last  year 
we  removed  a  good  deal  of  snow  from  the  business 
portion.  Q.  When  do  your  teams  go  to  work,  be- 
fore it  stops  snowing  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  usually  wait 
until  it  stops,  and  we  go  at  it  then  as  soon  as  we 
can ;  but  we  can  do  very  little  on  Broadway  during 
the  business  hours  of  the  day ;  we  usually  do  the 
work  there  at  night  and  on  Sundaj^s ;  we  work  on 
Sundays.  Q.  A\  hat  is  the  trouble  in  the  business 
part  of  the  day  ?    A.  Oh,  traffic ;  we  would  blockade 

2305  It  if  we  got  lif  ty  or  one  hundred  carts  there ;  we 
would  block  the  street  up.  Q.  How  would  that 
happen?  A.  Well,  the  increase  of  wagons  there, 
and  our  men  have  to  stop  to  load.  Q.  And  they  are 
standing  there  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  they  are  stand- 
ing there  they  will  nearly  stop  up  the  avenue  or 
street.  Q.  And  vehicles  can't  go  by  them  i  A.  Mot 
very  conveniently.  Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  travel 
on  Broadway  after  you  have  got  it  cleared,  and  the 
rest  of  the  streets  are  covered  with  snow  ?  A.  Well, 
I  think  the  travel  increases  very  materially.  Q. 
Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Street  Clean- 
ing Department  before  they  inaugurated  the  scheme 
of  clearing  Broadway  of  snow?  A.  Before?  Q. 
Yes.  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  so  far  as  it 
cleans  Broadway  ?  A.  I  am  the  sui)erintendent  of 
that.     Q.  To  wnat  extend  is  Broadway  cleaned  i    A. 
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We  dean  Broadway  every  night  when  the  weather  2306 
permits.  Q.  Every  night  ?  A.  Every  night  during 
the  six  days  of  the  week.  Q.  All  the  way  down  i 
A.  Prom  the  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street.  Q. 
Every  night  ?  A.  Yes,  sii\  Q.  That  is  you  sweep 
it  and  brush  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sweep  it  and  brush 
it.  Q.  At  what  expense  is  that  done  ?  A.  Well,  it 
would  probably  cost  $60  a  day  taking  it  all  through. 
Q.  $60  a  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  tnat 
BrcMidway  is  cleaned  for  $50  a  day  ?  A.  I  think  it 
can  be  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  done  under  contract  ?  A. 
Xo,  sir ;  it  is  done  by  the  city ;  by  their  employees. 
Q.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  tne  expense  of  the 
city  in  cleaning  all  its  streets  ?  A.  The  whole  city  ? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  for  the  cleaning  of  the  streets 
and  removing  of  the  ashes  and  garbage,  etc.,  last  2307 
year  our  appropriation  was  $1,050,000,  that  is  in- 
cluding the  snow.  Q.  That  included  the  snow  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  street 
Paving  Dei)artment  of  the  city  i    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  FkMer : 

Q.  Do  you  use  machines  in  sweeping  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  most  of  the  other  streets. 
Mr.  FuUer :  That  is  the  reason  it  is  so  cheap. 

George  W.  Birdsall,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 


By  Mr,  Wickes  : 

Q.  You  are  connected,  I  believe,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  in  this  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  are  chief  engineer  of  that  department  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 
Q,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pipes  and  mains  and 
sewers,  &c.,  underneath  the  surface  of  Broadway? 
A.  I  am,  sir.  Q,  Will  you  state  what  pii)es  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  and  what  pipes  belonging  to  private 
corporations,  if  any  there  are,  are  in  the  portion  of 
Broadway  in  front  of  this  building,  and  along  in 
front  of  City  HaU  Park  ?  A.  Well,  in  front  of  City 
Hall  Park  there  we  have  only  one  pipe  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  and  one  in  the  centre ;  m  the 
other  part  of  Broadway  we  have  a  12-inch  piple  along 
on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre.  Q.  How  is  it 
by  this  building  %    A.  We  have  a  pipe  on  each  side 
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*>30')  ^'  Broadway,  and*  one  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
'  street. 

Commissioner  Vance :   You  are  speaking  now  of 
main  pipes  % 
The   Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  sewer  i  A.  I  don' t  think  there  is  any 
sewer  in  front  of  this  building.  Q.  Is  there  a  sewer 
in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don' t  think  so ;  no,  sir.  Q. 
What  other  pipes  are  there  in  front  of  this  building  t 
A.  In  front  of  this  building  there  are  two  large  gas 
pipes,  sixteen  and  twenty  inches,  and  five  other 
small  pipes — ms  pipes  ;  there  is  also  in  front  of  this 
building  the  Western  Union  pneumatic  tubes.  Q. 
Where  are  they  laid  i  A.  They  are  nearly  at  the 
centre  of  the  street.     Q.  Any  pipes  belonging  to  the 

2310  Steam  Heating  Company  i  A.  Not  in  front  of  this 
building  ;  they  extend  from  Warren  Street  to  Morris 
Street.  Q.  Do  those  water  mains  and  gas  mains 
and  gas  pipes  and  pneumatic  tubes  extend,  gener- 
ally si)eaking,  through  Broadway  from  this  point 
up  to  Fourteenth  Street  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
from  below  the  City  HaU  Park  down  to  the  other 
end  of  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  below  that  they  have 
the  steam  heating  pipes  besides.  Q.  And*  these 
pipes  get  out  of  order  i  A.  Certainly,  sir.  Q.  So 
that  they  need  to  be  repaired  \  A.  Occasionally. 
Q.  That  involves  the  takmg  up  of  the  street  ipsLve- 
ment,  does  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  di^gin^r 
of  a  more  or  less  large  hole  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  \\  ould 
a  surface  railroad  in  Broadwaj^,  in  your  opinion,  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  repairs  i    A.  It  would  in- 

2^31 1  crease  the  cost  of  repairs.  Q.  Increase  the  cost  of 
repairs?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  it  increase  the 
cost  by  reason  of  your  having  to  dig  a  larger  hole  or 
because  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  do  the  job  'i 
A.  If  it  is  underneath  the  railroad  tracks  it  would 
take  a  longer  time,  and  if  it  was  close  to  or  under- 
neath the  railroad  track  we  would  have  to  under- 
mine the  railroad  track. 

By  Mr,  Bright  : 

Q.  Any  system  of  railroad  then  that  would  go 
down  beneath  the  surface  for  several  feet  and  estsib- 
lish  elaborate  works,  masonry,  and  machinery  would 
be  a  more  serious  obstruction  than  a  horse  railroad  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that  yoa 
are  in  the  habit  of  laying  pipes  in  all  parts  of  the 
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city  where  horse  railroads  exist  ?  •  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  2312 
And  yon  are  able  to  do  it  in  snch  a  way  that  your 
work' is  accomplished  and  that  public  travel  is  not 
wholly  interrupted?  A.  In  that  case  our  pipes 
would  be  laid  ontside  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Q.  But 
you  find  that  they  are  able  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accomplish  this  work  and  not  wholly  interrupt  public 
travel  i  A.  With  the  exceptional  case  of  large 
mains,  and  there  of  course  we  would  interfere  with 
the  railroad  tracks  more  or  less.  Q.  Yes  ;  but  take 
my  question  as  I  put  it,  and  see  if  you  can  answer 
it ':  m  all  the  railroad  streets  where  you  have  had 
occasion  to  do  your  work  have  you  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
wholly  interrupt  public  travel '(  A.  Certainly,  sir  ; 
that  is  the  way  we  do  in  all  streets.  Q.  Does  it  not  231 3 
often  happen  that  if  you  want  to  lay  a  pipe  under- 
neath that  part  of  a  street  occupied  by  railroad 
tracks  that  tlie  company  shift  tlieir  tracks  tempor- 
arily i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  shift  them  to  the  nght 
or  to  the  left  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And,  while  doing 
that  heavy  sewer  work  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
these  tracks  are  temporarily  laid  to  the  side  and 
operated,  and  the  public  convenience  substantiaDy 

subserved  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bt/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  si)oke  of  the  fact  that  if  you  were  pntting 
down  or  taking  up  the  streets  in  which  there  were 
railroad  tracks  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  you  would  2314 
put  your  pipes  so  that  they  would  not  interfere 
with  the  railroad  tr.icks  i  A.  Except  in  the  case  of 
large  mains.  Q.  Yes,  and  that  is  true  generally,  is 
it  not,  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  the  pipes  wnere 
there  are  horse  railroad  tracks  have  been  more  or 
less  laid  with  reference  not  to  undermine  the  rail- 
road tracks  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are  at  the 
side  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  so  you  repair  them  or 
attach  them  with  buildings  without  interfering  with 
the  railroads  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Now,  these  pipes 
on  Broadway  were  put  down  without  regard  to  rail- 
road tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  that  respect 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  streets  ?  A.  rJo, 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  a  railroad  track  was  laid  down,  state 
whether  or  not  much  of  the  work  of  repairing  these 
pipes  and  getting  to  them,  and  making  connections 
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2315  ^th  them  would  ^  down  under  the  railroad  track  ; 
assuming  tliat  the  railroad  track  was  16  feet  wide 
and  running  down  tlie  middle  of  the  street?  A.  One 
of  onr  main  pipes  under  Broadway  would  be  nnder 
the  east  tracK  of  the  railroad.  Q.  One  of  your  main 
water  pipes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q-  Under  the  east 
track )  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  frequently  necessary 
to  make  connections  with  that  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  that 
is  one  of  our  main  pipes.  Q.  Or  with  any  of  the 
other  pipes  i  A.  The  other  pipes  would  be  outside 
— near  the  curb.  Q.  That  is,  would  be  between  the 
car  track  and  the  curb )  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there 
any  other  pipes  running  down  in  the  centre  or  that 
would  be  embraced  in  this  lifteen  feet  i  A.  The 
Bteam  heating  pipes  and  the  pneumatic  tubes  of  the 

2316  Western  Union  can  be  underneath  the  other  track. 
Q.  They  are  in  the  centre  *  A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  so. 
Q.  Supposing  you  were  cutting  a  section,  say  at  the 
comer  of  Pulton  Street  and  Broadway,  right  in  the 
street  there,  about  how  many  different  pipes  would 
you  cat  across  )  A.  About  thirteen  different  pipes. 
Q.  Thirteen  main  pipes  running  up  and  down  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  gas  and  water  and  steam  heating,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  pneumatic  tubes  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph.  Q.  Do  you  know  where 
it  is  contemplated — where  on  Bre^way  are  to  be 
put  the  underground  wires  for  electric  pnrposes  t 
A.  I  Buppose  the  bulk  of  them  will  come  near  the 
curb,  as  they  will  want  connections  with  the  bouses 
on  each  side.     Q.  Has  any  permission  been  given  to 

2317them  by  the  City  as  yet ;  A.  I  don't  think  so — on 
Broadway.  Q.  How  about  the  telegraph  wires,  the 
placing  of  them  underground  1  A.  Well,  only  the 
Western  Union  has  as  yet  any  special  permission 
«n  Broadway.  Q,  And  tney  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
street*  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
street — just  west  of  the  centre.  Q.  Between  these  dif- 
ferent main  lines  of  sewer  and  gas  pipes,  running  up 
and  down  Broadway,  there  are  frequent  connections 
with  houses,  are  there  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There 
are  connections  practically  to  every  house  ?  A.  Yes, 
Rir.  Q.  How  is  it  about  these  two  lines  of  gas  pipe, 
are  they  of  the  same  company  or  different  com- 
panies t  A.  There  are  three  companies  on  Broad- 
way south  of  Canal  Street,  two  of  them  have  mains 
roming  down  Broadway  near  the  centre  of  the  street, 
and  then  they  have  their  regular  supply  mains  on 
ea'h  side.     Q.    But  their  uirge  mains  run  down 
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there  ?  A.  Their  large  mains  run  down  also  ;  yes,  2318 
sir.  Q.  Then,  there  are  connections  from  these  mains 
to  either  side  of  the  street  ?  A.  No,  as  a  general 
thing  on  Broadway  the  gas  companies  have  a  main 
on  each  side,  Q.  And  so  if  you  connect  you  connect 
with  these  mains  on  each  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
it  may  be  the  case,  as  I  understand,  for  one  house  to 
get  gas  from  one  company's  main,  and  for  the  next 
house  to  get  it  from  another  company's  main  ?  A. 
Well,  I  say  the  gas  companies  generally  have  a 

supply  main  on  the  side Q.  But,  there  are  two 

comiyanies  on  Broadway,  say  on  this  east  side,  and 
it  would  happen  that  there  would  be  two  of  these 
supply  mains,  if  you  so  call  them,  on  the  side  of 
the  street  running  down?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
say  there  were  two  houses,  No.  120  and  No.  122,  it  2319 
might  be  that  No.  120  would  get  its  supply  of  gas 
from  one  company  and  No.  122  would  get  its  supply 
of  gas  from  another  company?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
There  is  no  general  arrangement  by  which  one 
should  supply  the  whole  block  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Each  customer  takes  from  which  ever  company  he 
pleases?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  those  connec- 
tions are  being  made  and  changed  from  time  to  time 
with  the  various  houses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
have  spoken  of  the  increased  cost  that  there  would 
be  to  tie  city  by  repairing  if  there  was  a  horse-car 
track  there  ;  how  would  that  be  caused  ?  A.  Where- 
ever  we  have  to  dig  under  or  close  to  the  horse-car 
track  we  first  have  to  have  a  man  to  keep  the  run  of 
the  cars  ;  some  of  our  men  are  working  m  a  cut  and  2320 
when  a  car  is  passing  over  them  there  is  more  or 
less  detention,  especially  at  the  first  part  of  the  dig- 
ging ;  when  the  cars  go  backward  and  forward  the 
men  are  started  and  stopped,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  detention.  Q.  So  far  as  you  can  carry 
on  your  business  it  is  done  to  accommodate,  so  far 
as  you  can,  the  horse-car  people  and  all  other  traffic  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But,  as  you  are  repairing  the  street  and  dig- 
ging in  it  for  the  time  being,  there  is  an  obstruction 
m  me  street,  is  there  not,  to  the  extent  of  the  cut 
yon  are  making  ?  A.  Certainly,  sir.  Q.  And  vehi- 
cles could  not  go  over  there?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Though  the  cars  might  go  over,  other  vehicles  could 
not  go  over  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  vehicles 
would  be  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  or  passing  each  side.     Q.  But  in  making 
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1  these  repairs  you  are  making  thiim  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  result  of 
this  testimony  of  yours  in  regard  to  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  is  the  result  of  your  experience  in 
working  where  there  have  been  car-tracks  i    A.  Yes, 


By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  How  deep  are  your  pipes)  A.  Our  water- 
pipes  are  down  four  leet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Q.  Then  a  trench  three  feet  wouldn't  in- 
terfere with  them  ?  A.  It  would  interfere  with  our 
getting  at  or  taking  out  or  repairing  our  pipe  to  a 
great  extent.  Q.  If  a  bed  was  laid  with  concrete 
and  cement  it  would  not  interfere  at  all  \  A.  There 
would  be  no  danger  of  its  caving  in,  but  suppose 
you  had  a  pipe  broken  underneath  it  how  would 
you  get  at  it  i  Q.  Could  not  you  dig  under  that  ? 
A.  But  you  would  only  have  a  foot  left  to  do  it 
instead  of  having  a  whole  open  space.  Q.  ^Vhy,  is 
it  necessary  to  lift  it  up  ?  A.  You  generally  do  in 
taking  a  piece  of  pipe  up  or  connecting  a  piece  of 
pijie  or  putting  a  new  one  in.  Q.  How  do  you  get 
it  up  over  a  railroad  ?  A.  We  hoist  it  up  through 
it,  Q.  You  dig  in  a  trench  from  the  side  \  A.  Not 
always  ;  as  a  general  thing  it  is  easier  to  come  right 
straight  up.  Q.  Yon  do  dig  around  other  pipes, 
gas  pipes  and  ^1  these?  A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly;  but 
It  is  time  and  expense,  and  we  never  have  allowed 
anybody  to  lay  anything  right  directly  over  our 
water  mains — that  is,  to  come  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
them.  Q.  Yon  say  yonr  water  mains  are  how  deep '( 
A.  About  four  feet  under  the  ground — the  lop  of 
them.     Q.  How  lai;ge  are  they  in  diameter  ? 

Commissioner  Lord :  Do  you  mean  four  feet  from 
the  siirfn-''' <h>«ii  to  the  top  of  the  pipes  (  A.  Yes, 
sir;  our  i^jpi-.  jiinge  from  one  to  four  feet  in  the 
City  of  New  Yoik,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
Broadway. 

Commissioner  Lord :  Below  the  surface  i 

The  Witness:  No,  the  diameter;  the  diameter 
of  the  pipes. 

Q.  You  have  ueverhad  any  pipes  broken  by  the 
laying  of  railroad  tracks,  have  yon  )    A.  No,  sir. 

Bi/Mr.  Bri'jht: 

Q.  You  know  of  do  cable  road  being  constructed 
yet  over  this  syatem  of  pipes  in  New  York  \    A. 
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Yes,  sir ;  I  am  watching  one  of  them  very  atten-  3334 
tively,  and  one  of  them  cost  us  the  other  day  about 
^,000.  Q.  Where  was  that  ?  A.  At  the  intersec- 
tion of  Manhattan  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue.  Q. 
You  look  upon  them  with  great  apprehension  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  apprehension ;  I  am 
taking  it  as  it  comes ;  I  drive  them  oflf  of  our  pipes, 
that  is  all ;  I  don't  let  them  get  on  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Birdsall,  can  you  tell  me  what  proportion 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  that  is  used  below 
Fourteenth  Street  comes  down  Broadway  ?  A.  About 
one-fourth  of  it. 

Commissioner  Harris :  These  pipes  are  cast-iron  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  2325 

ComTJiissioner  Harris:  How  long  do  they  last? 
A.  Well,  a  pipe  in  Broadway — ^the  main  pipe  on 
Broadway  has  been  there  since  1838,  I  think. 

Comm  issioner  Harris :  There  were  wooden  pipes 
in  Broadwjiy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  laid  by  the 
old  Manhattan  Company ;  when  we  took  the  pipe 
up — ^this  old  pipe — it  appeared  to  be  as  good  as  the 
day  it  was  laid  down,  especially  in  sandy  soil. 

Uormnissioner  Vance:  Have  you  frequent  occa- 
sion to  repair  that  pipe  ? 

TTie  Witness:  No,  sir. 

Bt/  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  repair  it  since  it  was  2326 
laid  on  Broadway — the  main  pipe?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  times  i!  A.  Well,  to  my  knowledge 
about  ten  times  ;  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  we 
have  made  a  large  number  of  connections  with  it  for 
the  Fire  Department,  for  hydrants,  and  the  more 
connections  we  make  with  it  the  more  liability  there 
is  for  want  of  repaii\  Q.  The  big  mains  that  were 
laid  down  in  Tenth  Avenue,  how  deep  down  were 
they  laid  from  the  surface  of  the  eartn  ?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know ;  they  were  laid  and  the  avenue  was 
graded  on  top  of  them,  and  in  some  cases,  I  think, 
on  Tenth  Avenue,  I  think  the  pii)es  are  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  below  the  present  grade  of 
the  avenue.  Q.  And  other  places  they  are  much 
lower  ?  A.  Other  places  they  are  five  feet ;  at  Man- 
hattan Place  and  Tenth  Avenue  I  believe  they  are 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  underground.     Q.    I 
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2327  thought  you  stated  before  that  they  are  four  feet  I" 
A.  I  was  talking  about  them  generally  ;  in  this  case 
at  Manhattan  Street,  that  was  rais^  some  years 
ago  by  a  Legislative  Act — the  grade  of  it  was  raised, 
and  therefore  the  covering  of  the  pipes  became 
greater  than  it  was  generally. 

George  W.  Blauvelt,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Mr.  Blauvelt,  you  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  Department  of  "Public  Works,  I  think,  in  the 
Bureau  of  what  is  called  the  Water  Purveyor  \    A. 

2328  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  are  the  duties  connected  with 
that  bureau  ?  A.  WeU,  we  repair  the  streets  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  and  in  the  seasons  when  the 
weather  permits  ;  that  is  my  duty — ^general  foreman 
and  superintendent  of  out-door  work.  Q.  That  is 
the  street  pavement  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  street  pave- 
ment. Q.  From  curb  to  curb?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Water  Purveyor  com- 
plaints are  lodged,  are  they  not,  aa  to  the  street 
pavements  about  holes  or  bad  i>laces  where  the  sur- 
face is  uneven  or  has  become  dangerous  i  A,  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  These  complaints  are  brought  in  by  the  po- 
lice, are  they  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  brought  in  by  the 
police  and  citizens  also.  Q.  And  are  filed  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  those   you  undertake  to  re- 

2329  pa^ij.  i  j^  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  the  means  at  your 
disposal  X  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  a  board  of  inspec- 
tors also  which  goes  around  examining  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  they  also  make  their  reports,  and  those 
things  must  be  attended  to  to  save  the  city  from  ex- 
pense by  damage  done  by  the  breaking  of  a  leg  or 
the  breaking  of  a  vehicle— must  be  attended  to  im- 
mediatelv.  Q.  Is  there  more  difliculty  in  repairing 
a  street  through  which  a  surface  railroad  track  is 
laid  than  to  repair  a  street  that  is  not  occupied  by  a 
railroad  ?  A.  Most  assuredly  so,  sir.  Q.  Is  there 
more  expense  connected  with  it  ?  A.  Double  the 
expense.  Q.  State  why  it  is  more  difficult,  if  you 
please  \  A.  Simply  from  the  very  fact  that  we  can 
occupy  only  a  certoin  portion  of  the  street,  and  we 
are  not  allowed  to  blockade  the  block  from  one  end 
of  the  block  to  the  other,  to  impede  travel,  and  in 
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our  openings  when  they  come  near  the  rail-  2330 
road  track,  as  a  general  thing,  the  paver  is  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  way  by  the  incessant  running  of  the 
cars.  Q.  Often  times"  your  are  obliged  to  under- 
mine the  track,  are  vou  not  ?  A.  We  do  not  under- 
mine the  track,  no,  oecause  we  never  go  further  than 
the  track.  Q.  Do  you  have  to  dig  a  larger  hole 
sometimes  or  remove  a  larger  surface  of  pavement 
to  accommodate  yourself  to  the  travel  of  the  cars  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  ao.  Q.  Is  there  anything  connected 
with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  track  and  especially 
in  narrow  parts  of  streets  which  renders  the  neces- 
sity of  repairs  more  frequent  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
frequent  travel  on  the  track  of  the  stages  or  double 
trucks.  Q.  Explain  how  that  operates  ?  A.  It  oper- 
ates in  this  way  ;  that  it  cuts  a  groove  within  about  333;! 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  railroad 
track,  according  to  the  width  of  the  vehicles  which 
travel  through  those  streets  by  their  placing  one 
wheel  in  the  rail  and  the  other  outside  of  it ;  we 
have  now,  I  can  call  up  to  your  attention  several 
streets  here  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  that  very 
condition,  such  as  Fulton  Street  from  William  to 
Pearl ;  there  there  are  two  ruts  now  of  about  three 
inches  deep  which  is  a  very  great  detriment  to  the 
people  traveling  through  Fulton  Street  and  also  to 
the  store-keepers;  we  have  numerous  complaints 
along  that  line  of  ruts  caused  by  that  trouble  ;  then 
Twenty-third  Street  from  Broadway  to  Ninth 
Avenue  is  in  the  same  condition.  Q.  And  also 
Broadway  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty-  2332 
second  Street  I  A.  Yes,  sir;  Broadway  between 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty -second  Street;  we 
were  obliged  last  year  to  repair  that  street 
thoroughly  from  one  side  to  the  other  on  account 
of  the  incessant  travel  which  goes  into  the  rail- 
road track  and  cuts  that  rut.  Q.  How  much 
did  it  cost  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty- 
second  Street  to  do  that  ?  A.  It  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  eight  hundred  and  odd  dollars,  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars.  Q.  That  work  you  did  your- 
self i  A.  That  work  was  done  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  under  my  supervision ;  we  also 
have  to  repair  Broadway,  but  with  a  railroad  through 
Broadway  it  would  be  impossible  to  repair  it  in  tne 
daytime  on  account  of  the  travel  there  and  we  would 
have  to  do  it  in  the  night  or  on  Sundays.  Q.  This 
rut  which  is  worn  in  a  railroad  street,  how  long  does 
it  take  to  become  so  deep  as  to  render  repair  neces- 
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2333  ^^y  '■  ■*■  ^''thin  a  year  it  will  wear  itself  down 
from  two  to  three  inches,  even  on  a  granite  street, 
which  is  considered  ooe  of  the  hardest  stooes  in  the 
paving  line. 

ij.  And  Tfhen  it  gets  to  be  2  or  3  inches  deep  it  is 
iif-C'  .ssary  to  repair  it,  yon  think  '.  A.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  repair  it.  Q.  If  a  double  track  railroad 
Will'  laid  through  Broadwav,  say  from  the  Batterj' 
to  h'oiirteenth  Street,  would  snch  ruts  be  worn,  in 
yuiir  judgment,  so  as  to  necessitate  repairs  every 
ypiir  f  A.  I  see  nothing  to  obriate  that  at  all ;  I 
Tliink  it  would,  most  assuredly.  Q.  And  wherever 
thi'ie  is  a  street  with  a  railnad  in  it,  it  is  in  your 
jinlu'nient  that  vehicles  use  railroad  streets  in  that 
wa\'  (    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  vehicles  that  are  broad- 

0334  gJiuged  run  on  the  outside  of  the  track  with  one 
wheel;  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  that  in  all  railroad 
streets.  Q.  Can  you  estimate  the  probable  cost  of 
re|i;iii-ing  Broadway  in  that  manner,  per  year  '.  A, 
BlQ'k  by  block,  or  through  from  one  end  to  the 
orli' r  ;  Q.  How  many  blocks  are  there  {  A.  Some 
fijiiv  odd  blocks  from  Bowling  Green  to  Fourteenth 
Sti-'fr.  Q.  Take  it  the  entire  distance!  A.  Tlie 
euiiie  distance  would  cost,  I  should  calculate,  from 
aboiiT  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
could  be  done  in  the  hours  of  the  day,  without  a 
railiuad  there,  as  it  is  now ;  bur  with  a  railroad 
theif  it  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,IW0  to 
$H).(H)0  to  keep  Broadway  in  thorough  repair,  be- 
c;ui>e  the  block^  would  get  so  worn  that  we  would 

2335  Ik-  oltliged  to  replace  them  with  new  blocks.  Q. 
That  is,  a  block  being  worn  in  this  rut  can't  be  put 
down  without  being  redressed;  A.  Not  without 
beiiJg  redressed  or  substituted  by  a  new  one.  Q. 
My  question  a  moment  ago  was  intended  to  cover 
thf  cost  of  repairing  this  particular  railroad  rut '. 
A.  Well,  it  would  cost  from  $8,000  (o  810,000  a  year, 
ami  then  it  would  have  to  be  done  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  ;  that  is  simply  for  the  rut,  because  it  takes 
out  alK>ut  2  feet  of  stone  ;  it  would  use  np  2  feet  of 
stone,  the  whole  distance  of  Broadway  on  two  sides. 
Q.  On  account  of  the  large  traffic  in  Broadway, 
would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  impossible  to  have 
what  is  called  a  full  day  s  work  there  f  A.  Could 
not  do  it,  sir.  Q.  And  for  that  reason  I  suppose 
the  price  per  yard  would  be  increased  !  A.  J'es,  sir; 
it  would  be  increased.  Q.  Over  the  price  for  paving 
nare  yard  of  pavement  in  an  ordinary  street  i 
^'es,  sir  ;  we  couldn't  put  in  more  than  25  yards 
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a  day  on  Broadway  with  the  best  two  gang-men  that  .,o  ^ 
ever  Handled  a  hammer — a  paving  hammer ;  it  would  " 
be  impossible.     Q.  How  much  could  you  put  in  on 
another  street  ?     A.  We  could  put  in  from  50  to  60 
yards  a  day,  and  that  I  can  show  by  my  report  of 
this  last  season,  by  actual  measurement. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  confess  that  your  department  suffers 
ruts  to  grow  in  the  pavements  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
before  vou  do  anything  for  them  i  A.  Do  I  what, 
sir  i  Q.  Do  you  confess  that  your  department  suf- 
fers ruts  to  grow  in  the  pavements  to  tne  depth  of  3 
inches  before  you  do  anything  for  them  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  also  insist  that  it  would  cost  from 
18,  (KX)  to  $10,000  a  year  to  simply  repair  the  ruts 
that  would  be  created  along  a  line  of  railroad  in  2337 
Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  account  of  the  railroad  being  there 
— ^that  is,  if  it  was  there.  Q.  And  you  thiuK  that 
would  be  quite  a  heavy  and  burdensome  tax  to  the 
party  who  pays  it  i  A.  Well,  I  should  think  so  if 
it  was  put  on  the  city.  Q.  You  think  it  would  be 
all  right  if  put  on  the  railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  sim- 
ply from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  the  privilege 
there  ?  Q.  Suppose  that  a  railroad  should  keep  m 
permanent  repair  the  portion  of  every  street  and 
avenue  between  its  tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks, 
and  a  si^ice  2  feet  in  width  at  the  side  and  adjoining 
the  outside  rails  of  its  track  or  tracks ;  so  long  as  it 
shaU  continue  to  do  the  same,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  their  performance  of  that  work,  assuming  iy^^o 
that  they  do  it,  upon  the  labors  of  the  city  ?  A.  ^^^^ 
Well,  that  is  a  supposition  then.  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A. 
Well,  that  is  something  that  they  don't  do.  Q.  You 
need  not  say  ?  A.  That  is  a  mere  supposition.  Q. 
You  are  not  called  upon  to  slander  anybody  now  ;  I 
simply  ask  you  that  question  ?  A.  You  ask  me  the 
question  and  it  is  a  supposition,  and  I  can't  answer 
it  that  way.  Q.  If  it  should  be  done  it  would  be  a 
very  great  relief  to  the  city,  wouldn't  it?  A.  Cer- 
tainly. Q.  And  it  would  be  a  vast  relief  beyond  the 
expense  of  $8,000  or  $10,000  a  year  ?  A.  It  would 
save  the  city  that  much,  that  portion  of  it.  Q. 
Then  if  it  will  cost  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year  simplj 
to  repair  the  ruts  along  the  rails,  how  much  will  it 
probably  cost  to  keep  in  permanent  repair  all  the 
portion  of  the  streets  occupied  by  the  tracks  and  2 


_„,,^  feet  ontBide,  namely,  about  19  feet  of  the  street,  of 

266J  ^y^Q  entire  street,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Bat- 
tery %  A.  Well,  it  would  cost  relatively  abont  the 
same  amount,  simply  from  the  very  fact  that  along- 
side of  the  rail  where  this  rut  occurs  they  are 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  make  way 
for  railroad  cars,  or  else  the  pavers  would  get  their 
heads  taken  off. 

Q.  Why,  bring  your  mind  to  my  question  ;  if  it 
coats  $8,000  to  tlO.000  simply  to  repair  the  ruts 
along  the  rails,  what,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the 
total  expense  of  repairing  the  entire  street  and 
keeping  in  perfect  and  permanent  repair  the  entire 
street,  occupying  the  space  of  19  feet  in  width 
through  the  whole  length  of  Broadway !  A,  It 
would  not  cost  as  much,  sir,  and  I  will  answer  your 

ngjQ  question  in  this  way:  the  travel  is  all  over  the  street, 
Q.  Do  you  mean  it  would  not  cost  as  much  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $8,000  or  $10,000  or  less  than  $10,000 
all  together  ?  A.  Less,  sir,  if  the  railroad  was  not 
there.  Q.  Oh,  do,  no,  no,  I  mean,  assuming  that  the 
railroad  was  there?  A.  Oh,  assuming  that  the 
railroad  was  there  ?  Q.  Yes,  A.  It  would  not  cost 
anything  near  as  mnch,  because  those  ruts  don't  oc- 
cur, with  the  exception  of  where  the  rail  is.  Q. 
Suppose  the  railroad  to  be  there,  and  that  your  De- 
partment is  required  to  keep  the  whole  space  occu- 
pied by  the  railroad  in  perfect  and  permanent  re- 
pair, venat  would  it  cost  your  Department  t  A.  Oh, 
the  whole  space  from  curb  to  curb  ;  Q.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  railroad,  and  two  feet  outside  of 
the  tracks  on  either  side— that  is  19  feet ;  suppose 

2341  yo"  tad  to  keep  the  whole  railroad  track  and  a 
spiKre  two  feet  outside  of  their  tracks  on  each  side 
ill  perfect  repair,  what  would  it  cost  your  Depart- 
nnnt  a  year!  A.  It  would  cost  probably  $12,000, 
111.'  ti-acks  and  all  included.  Q.  And  if  the  railroad 
c\o!'s  it,  you  will  certainly  save  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
certainly.  Q.  I  can  assure  you  if  this  company 
builds  a  railroad  they  will  suffer  no  such  ruts  in 
Bniadway  as  you  describe.  A.  That  I  don't  know 
anything  about ;  I  don't  intend  to  argue  that  point 
wi:h  you  ;  I  am  ^ving  you  what  the  facts  are,  and 
I  i;in  say  that  here  in  the  city  nearly  every  railroad 
u-.i'k  that  is  laid  allows  those  ruts  to  remain  there. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  ruts, 
causiog  great  obstruction  and  losses  to  vehicles  and 
property  in  West  Street?    A.  Do   I  know  that? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  I  know  we  have  many  complaints  2342 
from  there.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  also 
ruts  in  Greenwich  Street  and  Washington  Street  ? 
A.  Ruts  alongside  of  the  rails?  Q.  les.  A.  Oh, 
yes.  Q.  What  is  your  official  position  'i  A.  Gen- 
eral foreman.  Q.  Gteneral  foreman?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Responsible  for  repairs?  A.  I  am.  Q.  Sir,  I 
recommend  you  to  perform  your  duty.  A.  Well, 
sir,  I  am  very  happj  to  hear  it ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  city  is  in  better  condition  to-day  than 
It  has  ever  been  before  in  many  years  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make*  repairs  in  weather 
like  this  ;  I  can't  make  repairs  in  weather  like  this 
at  all ;  can't  take  the  stone  out  of  the  ground.  Q. 
Are  any  of  these  ruts  that  you  spoke  of  a  year  old  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  are  "they  there  ?  A.  Simply 
because  the  railroads  won't  repair  them.  Q.  They  2343 
are  under  no  duty  to,  are  they  ?  A.  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  they  are  to  keep  the  railroad  tracks  in  re- 
pair from  18  to  20  inches  outside  of  the  track  ? 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understand  is  the  obligation 
of  the  railroad  companies  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  think  they  don't  perform  It  on  any  railroad 
company  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
Mr.  Culver  wrote  a  letter  the  other  day  to  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Railroad  Company  in  reference 
to  the  very  bad  rut  there  from  Broadway  to  Ninth 
Avenue,  and  they  refused  in  toto  to  repair  it,  and 
referred  us  to  the  stage  company  to  look  after  that 
rnt.  Q.  How  about  repairing  the  rut  on  Broadwav  2344 
between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Thirty-fourtL 
Street?  A.  We  had  to  repair  it  last  Spring,  sir; 
we  repaired  it  last  Spring  and  last  Summer.  Q. 
Did  you  try  to  get  the  company  to  repair  it  ^  A.  I 
won' t  be  positive  to  that  effect ;  I  know  it  was  re- 
paired by  the  Department  at  a  cost  of  over  S800 — 
from  $800  to  $1,000  altogether.  Q.  How  about  the 
travel  on  West  Broadway,  as  to  these  ruts ;  what  do 
I  understand  these  ruts  are  caused  by  ?  A.  They 
are  caused  by  the  heavy  traffic  or  heavy  stages,  put 
ting  one  wheel  in  the  track  and  the  other  on  the 
outside  of  it ;  it  causes  a  rut  about  18  inches  outside 
of  the  rail. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  for  such  a  gutter  to  wear 
two  or  three  inches  deep  in  a  place  where  there  is  as 
heavy  travel  as  on  West  Broadway  ?    A.  In  about 
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'  2345  a  year's  time.  Q.  AVere  you  in  this  Department 
when  Broa<lway  was  last  paved,  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  you  mean  with  granite  pave- 
ment? when  it  was  paved  by  Gidday,  Q.  Yes, 
sir.  A.  That  was  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  I  have 
been  there  since  1877.  Q.  Was  that  the  time  Broad- 
wav  was  paved?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  believe  so.  Q. 
\Vtat  is  the  gemeral  condition  of  the  Broadwav 
pavement  now  i  A.  The  general  condition  of  Broad- 
way now  is  in  a  very  fair  state  with  the  exception  of 
where  it  is  torn  up  by  the  different  companies  pass- 
ing through  it  and  re-laying  the  stones  ;  but  the 
wear  and  tear  of  it  is  in  good  condition.  Q.  What 
do  you  mean  by  different  companies  passing  through? 
A.  By  gas  companies  and  steam  heating  companies, 

2346  &c.,  they  of  course  tear  np  the  street  and  it  takes 
away  the  general  surface  of  the  street.  Q,  Is  that  a 
frequent  thing  the  opening  of  Broadway  by  these 
companies  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  has  been  to  my 
knowledge  for  some  time.  Q.  Both  in  crosaouts  and 
long  cuts  "i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When,  in  your  judg- 
ment, will  Broadway  need  repaving,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  if  there  is  no  horse  railroad 
on  It  I  A.  When  will  it  need  repaving  i  Q.  Yes, 
within  how  many  vears.  A.  Well,  according  to 
the  wear  and  tear  that  has  been  on  it  since  it  was 
laid,  which  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think  it  will  last 
ten  years  more.  Q.  Then  you  would  expect,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  that  it  would  have  to 
be  relayed  the  whole  length  of  it  ?    A.  Yes.  sir.    Q. 

2347  Is  the  "Broadway  pavement  more  used  tha'n  any 
other  pavement  m  the  city  ;  A.  As  a  general  thing, 
[  ihiiilv  it  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  travel  along 
Bio;(il\\;iy  than  any  other  street  in  the  ciiy.  Q. 
When  Broadway  is  repaved  do  you  expect  to  have 
new  gninite  blocks?  A.  Yes,  sir;  new  blocks,  Q. 
You  can't  turn  the  old  blocks  over ?  A.  No,  sir; 
Iheie  is  not  enough  space  to  redress  it. 

Commiasioner  Harris:  Can't  you  use  the  other 
side  ;  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  bearing  point ;  there 
must  be  a  flat  place  on  it,  and  that  is  all  round  now. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Those  blocks  are  all  made 
simply  (or  one  edge  ?  A.  There  is  a  top  and  a  bot- 
tom to  all  paviag  blocks.  Q.  That  is  as  you  receive 
them,  rhere  is  a  top  and  a  bottom  to  them  t  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  tiiere  is  a  top  and  bottom  to  them  ;  they  could 
have  been  relayed  or  reversed  when  they  were  first 
put  thert>,  but  it  would  not  do  now.   Q.  That  is  what 
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I  understand  and  the  Commissioners  understand,  2348 
that  there  is  now  no  distinct  top  and  bottom  i  A. 
Yes,  there  is  a  distinct  top  and  oottom,  there  is  to 
all  paving  blocks  ;  they  are  wider  on  the  top  than 
they  are  on  the  base,  as  a  general  thing.  Q.  When 
these  are  worn,  as  they  would  be,  say  in  ten  years 
or  more,  then  in  your  judgment  they  are  not  fit  for 
repaying '<  A.  Without  redressing,  no  ;  they  would 
have  to  be  redressed. 

Q.  That  is  squaring  them  ?  A.  Cutting  off  the 
round  portions.  Q.  To  do  that  they  woula  have  to 
be  taken  away  from  Broadway  ?  A.  They  would 
have  to  be  taken  away  from  Broadway,  yes ;  you 
can't  make  a  quarry  of  Broadway.  Q.  You  have 
spoken  about  complaints  being  made  with  reference 
to  these  gutters  or  gullies  in  these  different  streets  ;  2349 
19  it  the  habit  of  your  Department  t>o  attend  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  can,  witn  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal i  A.  Yes  ;  we  are  now  in  this  season  when  it 
IS  difficult  to  make  repairs,  but  when  the  weather 
permits  we  have  certain  men  who  go  around  to  at- 
tend to  these  repairs  at  once,  in  dangerous  holes. 
Q.  How  often  do  j^ou  go  over  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  them,  I  mean,  how  long  since 
you  have  been  doing  any  work  in  West  Broadway  1 
A.  We  have  a  Board  of  Inspectors  that  is  all 
the  time  going  through  the  streets  looking  up  these 
places,  and  we  receive  from  every  precinct  on  every 
Monday  morning  complaints — they  make  a  general 
complamt  through  the  orders  of  Mr.  Walling.  Q. 
And  then  what  do  you  do  ?  A.  We  mend  them  im-  2350 
mediately,  if  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  to  life  or 
limb,  we  send  and  have  it  repaired  at  once  ;  other- 
wise we  leave  it  until  the  Spring  comes  on  and  then 
repair  it  with  the  general  repairs.  Q.  So  that  your 
business  is  carried  on  with  all  reasonable  speed  as 
far  as  you  understand  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you 
limited  in  the  amount  of  exi)ense  ?  A.  We  are  ;  we 
endeavor  to  do  those  repairs  and  keep  the  city  in 
perfect  good  order.  Q.  How  large  a  force  is  there 
on  the  Street  Paving  Department  i  A.  in  the  busy 
season  ?  Q.  Yes .  A.  We  have  from  400  to  500  men 
made  up  of  gangs,  and  each  gang  consists  of  from 
eight  to  ten  men,  with  two  pavers.  Q.  And  they  are 
working  in  different  portions  of  the  city  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  all  the  way  from  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Street,  Harlem  Bridge,  to  the  Battery,  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  ;  I  had  them  located  last  year  as 
high  as  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Street. 
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2351  By  Mr,  Bright  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Company  ?  A.  I  didn't  write 
it ;  the  Water  Purveyor  wrote  the  letter — Mr.  Cul- 
ver. Q.  Why  should  you  call  upon  them  ?  A.  Sim- 
ply called  upon  them  to  keep  that  in  repair.  Q.  Do 
you  pretend  that  there  is  any  law  or  requirement 
whatever  that  the  Twenty-tnird  Street  Railroad 
Company  shall  repair  the  pavement  in  Twenty-third 
Street  ?  A.  I  don't  assert  any  such  fact  at  all.  Q. 
I  assure  you  that  there  is  not  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  the  Courts  have  held  that  there  is  no  such  duty, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  know  it. 

_  By  Mr.  Fuller : 
2352 

Q.  Mr.  Birdsall,  what  is  the  size  of  a  granite 

block  ?  A.  Prom  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  from  3^ 
to  4  inches  wide  and  from  7  to  8  in  depth.  Q.  About 
8  inches  in  depth  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  from  7  to  8 ;  they 
used  to  be  from  7  to  9;  and  the  Commissioner  altered 
that  specification  from  7  to  8  inches  in  depth.  Q.  Do 
you  consider  the  travel  over  Broadway  below  Pour- 
teenth  Street  is  as  large  as  it  is  above  Pourteenth 
Street.  A.  Well,  I  should  think  a  great  deal  more.  Q. 
These  blocks  eight  inches  in  depth  have  been  used, 
you  say,  about  fifteen  years  I  A.  I  think  it  was  fif- 
teenyears  ago  that  Mr.  Gidday  paved  Broadway. 
Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  they  are  worn 
away  'i  A.  Well,  I  found  some  of  them  worn  aw^av 
2353  ^  *^®  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  when  we  tooK 
them  up  last  season.  Q.  Pour  inches  in  fifteen 
years  ?  A.  Prom  three  to  four  inches.  Q.  In  fifteen 
years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  think  they  will 
last  ten  years  longer  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  they 
will.  Q.  Then  the  average  wear  on  one  of  these 
blocks  would  be  twenty -five  years  about  I  A.  About 
that,  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  say  that  the  rut  on  the  side 
of  the  rail  above  Pourteenth  Street  wore  out  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches  in  one  year  ;  A.  Yea, 
sir.  Q.  Then  if  a  block  is  eight  inches  deep  there  is 
only  about  five  inches  remaining  i  A.  That  is  about 
all.  Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  A.  How  do 
I  account  for  that?  simply  because  the  travel  is 
all  the  time  running  there  instead  of  running  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  street.  Q.  Then  you  have 
twenty -five  times  as  much  travel  in  the  rails  as  vou  do 
whei-e  there  are  no  rails  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  all  pitch 
for  the  rail.    Q.  That  is  all  vehicles,  stages  and 
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everything  else  drive  right  for  the  railroad?  A.  2354 
They  go  right  for  the  railroad  track  because  that  is 
the  easiest  way  for  them  to  travel.  Q.  They  prefer 
that  to  flie  plain  pavement  1  A.  They  prefer  tnat  to 
the  plain  pavement  because  it  is  a  good  deal 
easier  for  them  to  pull  their  luggage  with  the  wheels 
in  the  track,  and  that  brings  that  rut  there.  Q.  I 
want  to  ascertain  that  fact,  because  forty  nine-fif- 
tieths of  the  testimony  has  been  right  the  other  way? 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  If  you  knew  the  law  required  any  company 
that  ever  got  in  Broadway  to  keep  the  nineteen 
feet  of  the  pavement  in  perfect  repair,  would  you 
change  your  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  a  railroad 
in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  help 
to  the  city  u  they  kept  that  much  in  repair.  Q.  If  2355 
vou  knew  a  company  that  would  do  that  you  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  them  there  1  A.  I  should  not 
have  any  objections. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  How  far  is  this  rut  from  the  rails  \  A.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  Q.  What  is  the  size  of 
these  blocks  that  Broadway  is  paved  with?  A. 
Prom  eight  to  fourteeen  inches  in  length  ;  the  first 
specification  under  which  the  granite  blocks  were 
laid  was  modified.  Q.  How  are  they  laid  now  ?  A. 
From  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  length.  Q.  And 
how  wide  ?  A.  From  three  and  a  half  to  five  inches 
in  width.  Q.  And  how  deep  ?  A.  I  think  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  depth  ;  I  think  that  was  the  2350 
original  si)ecification  at  the  time  Mr.  Gidday  paved 
BrSadway.  Q.  They  are  not  all  uniform  ?  A.  M  o, 
sir ;  they  are  not  all  uniform  ;  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  in  quarries  like  bricks. 

Hecess  taken. 

Jacob  Shabp,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  where  do  you  r^^side  ?  A.  I  reside 
in  the  city.  Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  326  West 
Twenty-third  Street.  Q.  326  West  Twenty-third 
Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  How  did  you  come  down- 
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2357  ^^^^  to-day  <  A.  How  did  I  come  down-town  I  Q. 
Yes.  A.  I  came  down  in  a  carriage.  Q.  Down 
what  street  ?  A.  Do  you  want  to  taow  the  exact 
route  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Do  vou  want  to  know  the  en- 
tire route  I  took  from  my  house  i  Q.  Yes ;  the  car- 
riage came  to  your  door  for  you,  I  suppose  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  went  from  there  to  the  foot  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  to  my  office,  and  from  there  I  cane  up 
Twenty-third  Street  to  Tenth  Avenue.  Q.  Tenth 
Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  I  drove  down 
Tenth  Avenue  to  Twenty-second  Street  and  across 
Twenty-second  Street  to  Seventh  Avenue  ;  and  down 
Seventh  Avenue  to  Greenwich  Avenue,  down  Green- 
wich Avenue  to  Six  th  Avenue,  down  Sixth  Avenue 
to — what  is  the  street  on  the  north  side  of  Wash- 
ington Parade  Ground  ?    Q.  Waverly  Place  i    A, 

2358  Yes,  Waverly  Place  :  I  took  Waverly  Place  up  to 
the  centre — to  the  centre  of  the  Parade  Ground. 

Mr.  Bright :  You  mean  the  square  i 
The  Witness :  Y"es,  the  square ;  I  then  crossed 
that  to  Fourth  Street,  then  from  Fourth  Street  I 
went  to  Broadway,  and  then  down  Broadway  to 
Chamber  Street.  Q.  Why  did  you  go  through 
Twenty-second  Street  from  Tenth  Avenue  instead  of 
Twenty-third  Street?  A.  WeU,  I  don't  know;  I 
didn' t  direct  my  driver.  Q.  You  don't  drive  your 
own  team  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  usually  do 
that{  A.  Usually  do  what  ?  Q.  Go  through  Twen- 
ty-second Street  instead  of  Twenty-third  \  A.  Well, 
it  is  not  very  often  that  I  start  from  that  point  to 
come  here  ;  I  don' t  know  that  I  ever  did  it  before. 
Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  your  driver  direc- 

2359  tions  to"  avoid  horse-car  tracks  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
He  did  it  this  morning?  A.  He  did  it  part  of  the 
way.  Q.  Didn't  he  do  it  as  much  as  he  could,  sub- 
stantially ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did.  Q.  Can 
you  tell  any  better  wav  that  he  could  come  down  < 
A.  Oh,  no  ;  he  took  the  car-track  from  Twentv- 
second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  down  to  Waverly 
Place.  Q.  But  he  didn't  drive  in  the  car- track  i  A. 
He  might  have  avoided  that.  Q.  The  avenue  is 
pretty  broad  there,  is  it  noti  A.  I  don't  know 
about  its  being  wider  than  other  avenues  are.  Q. 
How  far  is  it  between  the  car-tracks  and  the  curb  on 
Seventh  Avenue  t  A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  differ- 
ence, but  I  think  they  are  all  about  the  same.  Q. 
Did  he  come  down  any  other  street  in  which  there 
was  a  horse-car  track  except  that  %    A.  He  could 
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have  driven Q.  Did  he  come  down   on    any  2360 

other  street  in  which  there  was  a  horse-car  track  ex- 
cept Seventh  Avenue  ?  A.  No,  he  didn't  come  down 
any  other  except — yes,  he  came  down  a  short  dis- 
tance. Q.  Yes,  for  a  little  ways  ?  A.  Yes,  and  all 
the  way  through  Greenwich  Avenue.  Q.  That  is  a 
wide  avenue,  is  it  not  ?  A.  No,  that  is  not  a  wide 
avenue.  Q.  Did  he  follow  the  track  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  horse-railroads  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Since  about  1862.  Q.  You  have  had  to  do  with  the 
bailding  of  several  railroads  and  the  equipping  of 
several  railroads  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  AVhat  roads 
have  you  particularly  had  to  do  with  ?  A.  What 
do  you  mean,  in  the  way  of  building  'i  Q.  Yes,  sir. 
A.  Well,  1  built  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  2361 
the  Dry  Dock  and  East  Broad wav,  the  Forty -second 
Street  and  Grand  Street  Perry,  the  Bleecker  Street, 
the  Twenty-third  Street,  and  the  Christopher  and 
Tenth  Street.  Q.  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sharp^  if, 
in  the  course  of  my  examination,  you  feel  worried, 
or  for  any  reason  want  me  to  stop  on  account  of 
yonr  health,  or  state  of  mind,  that  I  will  gladly  do 
80.  A.  Oh,  go  right  on  ;  I  guess  there  won' t  be  any 
need.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
Broadway  Surface  Kailroad  Company  ?  A.  Well,  I 
am  a  subscriber  to  some  of  the  stock  there,  and  one 
of  the  ^promoters.  Q.  One  of  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  were  one  of  the 
parties  interested  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation at  Albany,  I  suppose,  under  which  they  are  .^„^^ 
now  seeking  and  claiming  their  rights  ?  A.  I  was  -362 
a  party  interested  in  seeing  that  a  bill  was  passed, 
and  that  a  bill  did  not  pass  that  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  roads  I  was  interested  in ;  I  had  no  bill 
before  the  Legislature  at  all ;  the  bill  that  passed 
that  authorized  the  building  of  this  road  on  Broad- 
way now,  I  believe,  was  a  bill  gotten  up  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commissioners.  Q.  This  general 
law  \  A.  This  general  law ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have 
heretofore,  in  various  ways,  sought  to  obtain  legis- 
lation at  Albany  by  means  of  which  you,  and  the 
girties  interested  with  you,  would  get  a  railroad  on 
roadway,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
long  have  you  been  trying  to  get  a  railroad  on 
Broadway — a  horse  railroad  ?  A.  Well,  I  tried  sev- 
eral diflFerent  times.    Q.  When  did  you  begin  1    A. 
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23(53 1  began  in  1852,  I  think,  here— not  at  Albany — here 
with  the  Common  Council.  Q.  You  be^an  with  the 
Common  Council  in  1852  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  1852 ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  been  trying  ever  since  when- 
ever you  saw  au  opportunity  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  ever  got  discouraged  about  it  i  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  got  discouraged.  Q.  Did  you  tind 
•eat  opposition  i  A.  I  found  opposition,  of  course, 
.  Have  you  been  trying  at  Albany  ever  since  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  for  several  years ;  I  tried  at  Albany 
three  different  seasons,  I  think,  to  get  a  bill,  before 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  ;  the  power  then 
was  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time ;  I  tried  three 
different  seasons  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  a  railroad 
on  Broadway.  Q.  What  years  were  they  ?  A. 
Well,  I  forget.     Q.  As  early  as  1865  ?    A.  1  think 

2364  so ;  I  am  not  sure.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  is  there  anybody 
that  knows  more  about  the  plan  of  this  proi)osed 
Broadway  Surface  Eailroad  Company,  with  refer- 
ence to  Broadway,  if  it  could  get  tne  right  to  build 
a  road  there,  than  you  do  ?  A.  WeU,  I  don' t  know. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  as 
there  is ;  I  am  not  an  oflBcer  of  the  road.  Q.  You  are 
a  director  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Only  a  stockholder  ?  A. 
Only  a  stock  subscriber.  Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any 
one  that  is  connected  with  it  that  knows  more  about 
it  than  you  do ;  if  so,  please  name  him.  A.  I  don't 
know  that  anybody  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
Q.  Nor  any  one  that  has  more  to  do  with  it  or  say 
about  it  than  you  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
say  that ;  I  am  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  road,  and 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  matter.    Q.  Mr. 

2365  Sharp,  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  road 
you  proi)ose  to  build  up  Broadway  if  you  get  per- 
mission to  do  so  ;  it  is  to  be  a  horse-railroad  in  the 
firat  place,  is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  far  are  the 
tracks  to  be  apart  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  to  be  four  or 
five  feet ;  the  two  tracks  you  mean  ?  Q.  Yes.  A. 
Yes,  from  four  to  five  feet.  Q.  When  will  they  be 
four  and  when  will  they  be  five  feet  apart  ?  A.  In 
the  narrowest  part,  down  near  Trinity  Church,  I 
think  they  will  probably  be  four  feet  apart. 

Q.  If  you  have  plenty  of  room,  you  would  like  to 
have  them  five  feet  apart  ?  A.  We  usually  lay  them 
five  feet ;  we  sometimes  lay  them  more ;  they  are 
laid  in  some  places  in  the  city  as  close  as  3i  feet. 
Q.  And  then  the  tracks  themselves  are  how  far 
apart  ?    A.  Four  feet  eight  inches.     Q.  The  inside 
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of  the  track  ?  A.  That  is  the  gauge — inside  of  the  2366 
tread  of  the  rail.  Q.  Inside  of  the  tread  of  the  rail  ? 
A-  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  the  width  of  the  j^avement, 
80  to  si)eak — the  pavement,  for  instance,  will  be  four 
feet  eight  inches  between  the  rails,  will  it  not — four 
feet  ei^ht  inches  wide  between  the  rails,  as  I  under- 
stand it  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  pavement  does  not  come 
up  to  the  gauge.  Q.  How  wide  will  the  pavement 
be  ?  A.  iJiere  is  to  be  room  between  the  pavement 
and  the  tread  for  the  flange  of  the  wheel  to  go  in 
the  rail  or  else  you  could  not  keep  the  cars  on  the 
track.  Q.  How  wide  will  the  pavement  be,  if  it  is 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  same  as  it  is  on  Broadway 
between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty-first  Street  ? 
A.  WeU,  the  pavement  would  be  three  inches  less ; 
as  it  is  in  Broadway  now,  you  mean  ?  Q.  Yes,  above  2367 
Seventeenth  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Twen- 
ty-first Streets  ?  A.  It  would  be  three  inches  nar- 
rower. Q.  The  pavement  would  be  narrower  ?  A. 
The  pavement  would  be  three  inches  less  than  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches.  Q.  That  is,  the  track 
will  be  how  wide,  each  track  ?  A.  The  tread  of  the 
track  is  usually  two  inches.  Q.  How  wide  is  the 
whole  track — that  is  the  iron  part  ?  A.  Five  inches, 
Q.  Then  there  wiU  be  ten  inches  of  iron,  and  four 
feet  five  and  a  quarter  inches  of  pavement,  if  I  un- 
derstand you  ?  A.  WeU,  you  must  figure  it  out ; 
you  can't  expect  me  to  get  down  to  figures  ;  I  am 
giving  you  the  exact  measurement  between  the 
gauge.  Q.  Have  you  any  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  track  which  you  propose  to  put  down  on  2368 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  any  different 
from  what  exists  in  the  track  on  Broadway  between 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty-first  Street?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  things  ?  A.  We  propose  to  put 
down  the  tracks  with  iron  ties.  Q.  Iron  ties  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  order  to  save  the  concrete  ;  below  Four- 
teenth Street  there  is  concrete  under  the  pavement, 
and  above  there  is  none ;  we  propose  to  not  break 
the  concrete  at  aU,  and  therefore  to  put  iron  ties  on 
their  edge  like  this  (indicating).  Q.  Right  on  the 
concrete?  A.  Well,  they  don't  touch  the  concrete 
at  all ;  here,  for  instance,  .is  a  timber  where  the  rail 
is  (indicating),  and  the  iron  ties  are  in  this  position 
(indicating),  and  put  that  way  to  save  the  concrete, 
not  to  break  it  up ;  that  makes  it  more  permanent 
and  better.  Q.  Makes  it  a  more  permanent  struc- 
ture, and  in  that  way  it  would  be  more  steady  than 


2369  the  Broadway  track  on  Broadway  as  it  now  exists  t 
A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  lie  any  more  steady 
than  the  Broadway  track  is  there  now  ;  that  is 
steady  enough.  Q.  You  want  to  make  this  change 
simply  to  save  the  concrete !  A.  Well,  it  makes  a 
better  structure  ;  it  does  not  have  to  be  taken  up  and 
repaired  so  often  as  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  soft 
ground  ;  to  put  in  wooden  ties,  that  are  usually  five 
by  seven,  and  laid  ri*;ht  across  the  track  for  the  fore 
and  aft  timber  to  lay  on,  you  would  have  to  break 


np  tlie  concrete  ;  in  order  to  get  them  in,  you  would 
have  to  break  up  the  entire  concrete.  Q.  Do  you 
intend  to  keep  the  wooden  stringers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q,  The  fore-and-aft  pieces  ;      A.  Yes,  sir.      Q.  Is 
there  to  be  any  other  difference  underground  than 

2370  what  you  have  mentioned  1  A.  No,  sir ;  not  under 
ground.  Q.  Is  there  to  be  any  difference  above 
ground  i  A.  We  expect  to  put  in  a  grooved  rail 
that  is  different  from  anything  that  has  l)een  laid 
heretofore.  Q.  DifEerent  from  anything  that  is 
Qsed  in  the  city  ?  A.  Different  from  anything  that 
is  used  in  the  city,  Q.  Can  you  bring  us  a  sample 
of  it !  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot  bring  you  any  sample 
of  it.  Q.  Haven't  you  got  any  of  it 'i  A.  The  rolls 
are  yet  to  be  made  to  make  it.  Q.  Can  you  make 
us  a  drawing  of  it  t  A.  The  rolls  are  a  very  expen- 
sive part  of  it.  Q.  Can  you  show  us  a  section  of  it 
on  a  diagram  f  A.  Yes,  sit.  (Witness  makes  a 
diagram,)  Q,  Will  you  also  make  a  section  of  the 
present  rail  that  yon  are  using  on  the  other  street 

2371  roads?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
drawing ;  that  (indicating)  is  the  present  rail,  and 
that  (indicating)  is  the  other  rail. 

Q.  The  one  is  the  bearing  rail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Ami  ill''  other  you  call  the  grooved  rail!  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

3fr.  Be'iiKdJi :  This  drawing  made  by  the  witness 
1  will  hiivc  marked  for  identification. 

(DKfjrram  marked  "Ex.  A  for  identification," 
iiiiriHliii-ed  by  Mr.  Beaman  "February  11th, 
Is^^.L     (J.  C.  A.") 

Q.  'i'li;it  trrooved  rail  that  ybu  have  drawn  there, 
has  that  fv.-r  been  used  ia  the  city,  or  a  rail  substan- 
tially like  it;  A.  Similar  to  it.  Q.  Whereaboats! 
A.  Tliny  ;irf  Used  in  a  great  many  places  ;  you  will 
see  it  simihvr.  though  not  like  it,  m  different  places. 
Q.  Wherf  is  it  in  use  now?  A.  You  will  find  a 
piece  at  Ihi-  end  of  every  switch.     Q.  Is  it  used  any- 
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where  else  ?  A.  Yon  will  find  it,  a  similar  one,  in  2372 
every  curve.  Q  Anywhere  else  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Has  it  ever  been  nsed  as  part  of  the  main  track  of  a 
city  horse-railroad  ?  A.  It  has  in  some  few  instances, 
similar  to  it.  Q.  Where  ?  A.  I  have  one  in  Tenth 
Street.  Q.  Between  where  ?  A.  Between  Avenue 
C  and  Avenue  D  ;  it  is  in  front  of  what  is  called  the 
Houston  Street,  West  Street,  and  Pavonia  Perry 
Railroad  depot.  Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  use 
there  {  A.  Two  or  three  years.  Q.  Have  you  ever 
had  it  anywhere  else  on  any  of  your  railroads  ?  A. 
Not  usea  as  a  separate  line ;  the  reason  it  is  put 
there  is  because  it  is  a  very  great  convenience  on  ac- 
coQnt  of  the  castings  that  go  into  that  depot.  Q. 
Have  any  of  the  other  horse  railroads  ever  used  it 
on  their  lines  (  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  I  don' t  mean 
in  switches,  but  on  some  main  line.  A.  No,  sir  ;  ^^'^ 
there  may  be  some  few  feet  here  and  there  where  it 
is  used  on  a  straight  line,  but  none  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Is  it  used  in  any  other  cities,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
A,  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Whereabouts  I  A.  Not  as  a 
straight  line.  Q.  Then  its  use  as  a  straight  line,  or 
its  value  as  a  straight  line,  has  never  been  tried  i  A. 
I  have  tried  it,  as  1  told  you.  Q.  Only  in  that  place  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  only  to  that  extent  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  in  no  other  railroad,  as  I  understand 
youf  A.  I  don't  know.  Q.  But  to  your  knowl- 
edge it  has  not?  A.  To  my  knowledge,  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  using  it  to  any  extent.  Q.  So 
that  this,  then,  wul  be  an  exx>eriment  to  that  extent 
on  Broadway  i  A.  Oh,  no  ;  anybody  who  knows  2374 
anything  about  a  railroad  would  not  say  so ;  it  is 
not  an  experiment  at  all.  Q.  Why  haven't  you  put 
it  on  your  other  tracks?  A.  Because  it  was  not 
necessary.  Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  really  necessary, 
except  we  are  bound  to  put  the  very  best  thing  there 
that  wiU  make  the  least  objection  to  other  venicles. 
Q.  And  you  think  that  will  be  less  objectionable 
than  any  other  rail  ?  A.  Yes,  because  they  can  pave 
ri^rht  up  on  both  edges  of  it,  and  make  the  pavement 
perfectly  level,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any- 
thing to  get  into  that  rail  that  will  interfere  with 
travel.  Q.  You  think  that  will  be  better  than  the 
one  you  are  now  using?  A.  I  mean  to  say  the  rail 
is  no  better  for  the  cars  to  run  on  ;  it  won' t  carry 
passengers  any  better  than  our  rail  that  we  are  now 
using  wiD,  but  it  cannot  interfere  with  any  other 
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2375  vehicle ;  that  is  the  reason  we  propose  to  put  it  there, 
because  we  agreed  to  construct  the  roaa  according 
to  the  best  and  most  improved  plan. 

Q.  Where  have  you  agreed  to  that ;  whom  have 
you  made  that  agreement  with?  A.  We  have 
agreed  with  the  City.  Q.  You  refer  to  that  agree- 
ment     A.  We  have  given  a  bond  that  we  will 

perform  what  we  agreed  to.  Q.  You  refer  to  the 
agreement  that  you  nave  put  in  evidence  here  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  no  other  agreement  with 
anybody  else  except  thatH  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And 
there  is  nothing  else  binding  upon  you  except  what 
is  in  that  agreement  that  you  know  of  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  whether  there  is  anything  to  bind  us  or  not,  we 
intend  to  do  it.     Q.  You  agreed  to  do  whatever  is 

2376  ill  that  agreement,  and  that  is  all  i  A.  We  will  do 
just  what  I  tell  you  here  now,  w^hether  that  is  in  the 
agreement  or  not.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  the  boss  of  this  railroad,  and  whatever  you  say 
will  be  done?  A.  I  don't  say  that  at  all.  Q.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  A.  I  say  probably  there  will  be  done 
what  I  say ;  I  don't  say  I  am  tne  boss  of  it  at  all. 
Q.  Will  It  be  just  as  easy  for  the  cars  to  run  in 
these  tracks  as  in  the  tracks  which  you  are  now 
using  in  other  parts  of  the  city  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Just  as  easy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  these  rails  should  not  be  put  down,  then,  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  other  parts  of  the  city  i 
A.  WeU,  the  cost  is  more,  that  is  all.  Q.  Nothing 
else  but  the  cost,  is  it  ?    A.  No  other  reason.     Q. 

2377  Do  you  mean  the  cost  to  make  or  the  cost  to  keep 
in  repair  i  A.  The  cost  to  make  and  keep  in  re- 
pair. Q.  Are  they  iron  rails  or  steel  rails  ?  A. 
Steel  rails.  Q.  What  do  they  cost  per  ton  1  A. 
One  would  be  just  as  well  as  tne  other  for  the  time 
being ;  iron  is  just  as  good  as  steel  for  the  time 
being,  but  they  won't  last  as  long.  Q.  But  iron 
rails  and  steel  rails  are  about  lust  the  same  price 
to-day,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  little 
difference.  Q.  Are  the  rails  of  any  of  the  existing 
railroads  in  the  city  of  steel  ?  A.  Pretty  much  all 
of  steel ;  there  are  some  not  steel,  Q.  Mr.  Sharp, 
don't  you  think  that  this  track  that  you  have  spoken 
of,  in  Winter,  will  be  filled  with  ice,  and  that  water 
wUl  get  in  it  and  freeze  up  and  bother  the  cars,  and 
that  in  Summer  it  will  fill  with  dirt  and  bother  the 
cars?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  expect  any  trou- 
ble (    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  same  wheels 
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that  run  on  the  other  tracks  now  would  run  on  this  2378 
track,  and  track  into  it — the  same  car- wheels  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is,  you  can  run  a  car  from  any 
other  track  right  into  this  track,  and  it  will  go  right 
along  in  this  groove  ?  A.  Oh,  certainly.  Q.  The 
part  that  rests,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  upright 
part  of  the  rail,  will,  in  this  case,  rest  on  the  flange 
of  the  rail  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  Q.  How  does  it  go  ? 
A.  There  doesn't  anything  rest  on  the  flange  on 
any  kind  of  a  rail  on  either  of  the  roads ;  the  groove 
is  put  there  for  the  flanse  to  go  into  to  keep  the  car 
from  going  off  the  tracK  ;  there  would  be  nothing 
there  to  keep  the  car  on  the  track  unless  the  flange 
was  there  on  the  wheel.  Q.  Where  and  what  is  the 
bearing  part  of  the  wheel  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  what 
they  calf  the  tread  of  th6  wheel,  it  is  about  two  2379 
inches.  Q.  And  the  flange  is  inside  of  that  ?  A. 
Inside ;  yes,  sir  Q.  That  tread  of  the  wheel  in  the 
ordinary  track  is  on  the  top  of  the  track  on  the  T 
part — ^tne  upper  part — as  it  is  called,  where  you  are 
nmning  the  car  on  an  ordinary  track  in  tliis  shape  ; 
the  tread  is  on  that  top  part  of  the  track  1  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Where  is  it  when  you  are  running  in  this 
CTooved  rail  ?  A.  Why,  on  the  outside  part.  Q. 
Where,  in  the  ordinary  track,  does  the  flange  that 
goes  in  this  groove,  go  ?  A.  For  instance,  this  is 
the  track  ;  the  wheel  sets  on  there,  and  here  is  the 
flange,  which  comes  right  down  here  (indicating). 
Q.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  the  outer  part  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  groove  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
the  groove  is  simply  to  contain  that  part  of  the  2380 
wheel — that  is,  the  nange  of  the  wheel— which  in 
the  ordinary  track  goes  against  the  side  of  the 
track  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Do  I  understand  that  this 
groove  is  in  the  centre ;  I  notice  that  in  Forty- 
second  Street  there  is  a  groove  in  the  track  there. 

2%€  Witness:  Yes,  it  is  something  similar  to 
that. 

Q.  But  on  the  inside  of  this  track  nothing  what- 
ever bears — it  is  simply  spare  metal  that  you  have 
there  {  A.  It  is  put  there  to  fill  up  ;  here  (indicat- 
ing) is  the  ijavement,  and  it  comes  up  to  there  (indi- 
cating) ;  it  is  meant  to  fill  up,  so  that  a  vehicle  can- 
not get  in  there.  Q.  And  they  will  pave  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  rail  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  opening 
now  with  the  centre  bearing  rail  is  on  either  side  of 
the  rail ;  but  with  the  other  there  is  no  opening  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  stone  at  all ;  it  is  in  the  iron 
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2381  ^*^^"-  Q-  "^^^  stone  is  paved  right  up  flush  to  this 
new  rail  f  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q.  This,  you  think,  will 
be  a  better  rail  than  anytbiug  that  really  exists  in 
practical  use  in  the  city  ;  A.  It  will  be  better  for 
this  reason— it  does  not  interfere  with  the  wheels  of 
other  Tehicles  at  all ;  they  cannot  get  into  it ;  they 
can  drive  over  it  at  any  angle  or  in  any  shape,  ana 
they  cannot  get  in  it ;  it  isn't  any  better  for  the  rail- 
road company,  or  any  better  for  the  people  who  ride 
in  the  cars  ;  but  it  is  better  for  those  wlio  are  driv- 
ing other  vehicles  in  the  streets.  Q.  You  recognize 
the  fact,  then,  that  the  ordinary  railroad  track  in 
the  city  is  some  obstruction  and  trouble  to  other 
vehicles!  A.  Very  little;  I  don't  think  any  of 
them  are  any  obstruction  ;  they  are  all  very  good. 
Q.  Yoa  don' t  think  any  of  them  are  any  obstruc- 

2382  tion?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Q.  And  then  this 
thing  of  chan^ng  this  rail  is  only  something  really 
of  fancy,  and  is  of  no  real  practical  benefit  i  A,  It 
is  to  satisfy  the  public  and  the  people  that  say  that 
the  rail  is  going  to  take  in  all  the  vehicles  that  come 
along,  and  break  their  axles  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing.  Q.  But  you  really  don't  think  it  is  going  to 
be  any  better  than  the  other  one  J  A.  Now,  there 
cannot  be  any  dispute  between  us,  for  you  can't  get 
into  it.  Q.  But  you  don't  think  that  this  will  really 
be  any  better  than  the  other  one*  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
don't  myself ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  how  much 
will  it  cost  per  mile  to  lay  such  a  tracK  as  you  pro- 
pose from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  double 
track  t  A.  I  don't  know ;  as  it  is  a  new  way  of  lay- 
ing:; I  have  never  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  it 

2o83  would  rost.  Q.  How  much  would  i*.  cost  if  it  was 
laid  in  the  old  way.  the  same  as  you  lay  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  rity  (  A.  In  other  sti'eets  that  had  no 
concrete  liuttimi — and  then  it  depends  upon  the  size 
— if  you  lav  f'd  lbs.  iron,  I  think  you  could  lay  it 
therefor  front  *11,000  to  $12,000  a  mile.  Q.  That 
would  iiiclrni''  ilie  laying  of  the  track  aud  putting 
down  of  tin-  sleepers,  &c.  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  steel 
track,  !it  tlif  present  prices.  Q.  You  could  lay  an 
ordinary  ti-.ick,  such  as  you  have  in  Broadwav,  be- 
tween SeveiitefTith  Street  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
double  track.  :iiid  with  the  sleepers  and  cross-beams 
that  you  h:ivi>  there,  and  have  it  of  steel,  and  the 
ordinary  yiz.  1 1  mils,  for  $11,000  t»  $12,000  a  mile  ( 
A.  The'ordiiiuiy  sized  rail  runs  from  40  to  60  lbs. 
Q.  Make  it  the 'heaviest  sized  rail.     A.  Well,  I  did 
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say  62  lbs.  Q.  How  much,  in  your  judgment,  will  2384 
it  cost,  per  mile,  to  lay  a  track  such  as  you  are  talk- 
ing about  up  Broadway  ?  A.I  don' t  know  ;  my  im- 
pression is  it  would  cost — I  don' t  know  ;  I  have 
never  put  any  figure  on  it,  or  made  any  estimate  on 
it  all ;  my  impression  is  it  will  cost  over  twice  as 
much,  and  may  be  three  times  as  much.  Q.  You 
ran  get  iron  rails,  rolled  any  shape  you  please,  at  the 
same  price  per  ton,  can't  you  ;  they  would  not  cost 
you  any  more  per  ton,  would  they  ?  A.  Oh,  I  beg 
vonr  pardon.  Q.  You  need  not ;  if  you  know,  that 
Is  one  thing  ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  can  go 
and  get  steel  rails  rolled  for  a  certain  price  per  ton, 
whatever  the  t-emplate  is?  A.  You  can  get  any 
kind  of  rail  almost — any  that  I  have  seen  you 
can  get — no  trouble  about  that.  Q.  At  the  same  2335 
price  per  ton  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  quite  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  rails  of  steam  railroads  and 
street  railroads.  Q.  How  many  dollars  per  ton  ?  A. 
Well,  $8  or  $10  per  ton.  Q!^  Difference  in  price  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which  costs  the  most  ?  A.  The 
street  rail ;  they  have  to  be  punched  to  spike  them 
down.  Q.  But  besides  those  additional  holes  that 
have  to  be  made,  is  not  the  price  the  same  1  A.  I 
don't  know  ;  I  never  bought  any  without  the  holes, 
so  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  don' t  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  did  you  ever  know  any  difference 
to  be  made  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  on  account  of 
the  template  or  shape  of  the  rail — ain't  they  always 
made  at  a  uniform  price  i)er  ton  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  2386 
this  further :  if  you  want  any  pattern  that  is  not  in 
use  it  will  cost  you  more  than  any  pattern  that  is  in 
use.  Q.  All  they  have  to  make,  then,  is  the  new 
rolls  I  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  that  is  the  most  expensive 
part ;  for  instance,  it  would  cost  for  a  new  pattern 
on  Broadway — say  from  Union  Square  to  the  Battery 
—it  would  probably  cost  as  much  to  get  the  rolls 
first  as  the  rails  would  cost  for  that  distance  of  any 
other  pattern  where  there  were  rolls  made.  Q.  How 
much  would  the  rails  cost  on  Broadway  of  the  ordi- 
nary pattern,  60  lbs.  to  the  foot  i  A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  can  get  them  now  for  about  $33  or  §34.  Q. 
I33  or  834  steel  rails  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many 
tons  would  it  take  per  mile  ?  A.  Depends  upon  the 
size.  Q.  60  lbs.  to  the  foot.  A.  Well,  I  douH  know 
without  calculating;  I  don't  know.  Q.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  to  change  the  shape  of  those  rails 


2387  from  the  old  pattern  to  the  groove,  thonch  there 
was  only  the  same  amoxint  of  steel  in  them,  it  wonld 
double  the  price  J  A.  I  think  there  woald  be  more 
steel  in  them,  but  if  there  was  no  more,  and  they  are 
different  from  any  pattern  that  you  can  find,  they 
wiU  cost  more  than  double  to  get  the  amount  of  iron 
necessary  to  lay  the  rails  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street  than  it  would  for  the  others  where  the 
rolls  were  already  made.  Q.  But  you  have  got 
these  patterns  already— you  have  had  some  rolled  i 
A.  No,  sir;  not  like  that — similar  I  said  ;  I  said  that 
I  had  something  similar  to  that.  Q.  Then,  your 
judgment  is  that  these  rails  will  cost  $60  a  ton  in- 
stead of  $30 1  A.  Excuse  me  antii  I  explain  it  to 
you ;  I  have  a  piece  I  have  in  front  of  that  depot 

23gg  which  is  somewhat  similar  ;  I  had  that  made  entirely 
level ;  this  usually  is  made  with  the  inside  higher 
than  the  tread  in  order  to  make  curves  with  it,  as 
the  flange  has  more  hold  on  the  inside  ;  this  piece  I 
have  in  Tenth  Street ;  I  had  the  inside  planed  oflf 
and  I  could  not  tell  what  the  expense  would  be  to 
get  it  in  that  shape,  because  that  was  no  small 
amount  and  had  to  be  planed  off ;  it  would  cost 
probably  more  than  the  iron  was  worth  without 
planing.  Q.  You  have  got  no  bids  for  these  pro- 
posed rails?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Q.  Haven't  inquired 
into  the  market  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Haven't  gone  so 
far  about  iti  A.  No,  ■  sir ;  it  would  not  do  to  be  put 
to  the  expense  to  have  rolls  made  of  iron  or  steel 
rails  until  you  know  you  are  going  to  put  them 

2389  down  there.  Q.  And  therefore  you  have  no  definite 
knowledge,  but  are  only  speaking  in  a  general  way  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Mr,    Sharp,  if  1  understand  yon, 

?'on  say  it  will  cost  somewhere  about  $22,000  a  mile 
or  a  double  track  road  of  this  plan  that  you  have 
been  talking  about  on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  Battery  J  A.  Well,  1  have  no  definite 
idea  as  to  what  it  will  cost ;  I  have  never  put  a 
figure  on  it — not  a  figure  ;  I  have  not  thought  of  it,  ■ 
until  yon  spoke  to  me  about  it,  what  it  will  cost. 
Q.  Can't  you  form  an  idea  whether  you  think  it 
will  cost  more  than  that  J  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  do 
that ;  I  would  have  to  go  into  a  calculation  ;  it  is 
mere  moonshine  whether  the  difference  will  be  20  or 
40  ;  we  intend  to  make  it  a  first-claas  road.  Q.  What 
do  you  say  about  moonshine  ?  A.  We  intend  that 
a  difference  of  20  or  40  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  onr  calculation  to  make  a  first-class  road. 
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Q.  I  know  you  intend  to  build  it,  but  I  want  to  2390 
know  what  it  will  cost  you  ?  A.  I  told  you  three  or 
four  times  I  don't  know  ;  I  told  you  what  the  ordi- 
nary rails  will  cost  laid  in  the  ordinary  way  on  any 
street  where  there  is  no  concrete  bottom  and  where 
we  have  not  got  to  do  as  in  this  case.  Q.  You  don't 
propose  to  take  the  concrete  bottom  up?  A.  Of 
course  we  don't,  because  in  the  first  place  it  is  not 
near  so  solid  after  it  is  down  ;  but  we  are  going  to  an 
extra  expense  in  order  to  save  it ;  we  are  putting 
the  expense  in  our  iron  ties.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  make 
a  liberal  estimate  for  anything  that  you  think  this 
road  will  cost  you,  so  far  as  putting  it  down  is  con- 
cerned, and  furnishing  material  for  putting  it  down, 
three  miles,  more  or  less,  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  thing  for  me  to  2391 
sit  down  and  make  a  calculation  upon  that  would 
be  any  better  than  I  could  do  without. 

Q.  bo  you  think  it  would  cost  $6(),000>  A.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  would ;  I  should  suppose  a  little  more. 
Q.  How  much  more  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  suppose  it 
would  cost  $100,000  to  make  all  the  connections  and 
do  the  whole  thing  complete.  Q.  Is  that  a  large  es- 
timate, in  your  judgment;  is  that  enough?  A.  I 
should  think  that  would  do  it.  Q.  And  do  it  in  the 
best  way  ?  A.  This  is  only  a  rough  guess.  Q.  Of 
course,  I  understand  ;  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  going  to  testify,  or  what  you  were  going  to 
testify  about,  but  we  are  only  getting  your  impres- 
sions from  such  experience  as  you  have  had.  A.  My 
experience  don't  help  me  in  anything  I  don't  know  2392 
anything  about ;  now,  I  don' t  know  anything  about 
this— I  have  never  run  against  anything  of  the  kind 
before.  Q.  This  is  rather  different  from  any  prob- 
lem you  have  ever  had  ?  A.  It  is  difiFerent  from  any 
other  street  railroad  that  is  laid  in  this  city,  or  any 
other  that  I  know  of — entirely  different.  Q.  $100,- 
000  then  is  your  estimate  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Just 
one  other  question  about  the  track  ;  how  are  you 
going  to  tie  the  track  down  to  these  cross  stringers  t 
A.  which  track,  the  rails  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Bolt  them 
down.  Q.  Where  will  the  bolt  be,  in  the  groove  ? 
A.  There  are  various  ways  of  putting  the  bolt  in ; 
they  always  used  to,  in  days  gone  by,  put  the  bolts 
in  this  way  (indicating).  Q.  Put  me  bolts  in  on 
either  side  of  the  rail  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  since  the 
centre-bearing  rails  came  into  operation,  they  are 
put  in  the  depressions  or  grooves  ?     Q.  They  put 
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2393  the  spike  in  the  depressions  or  grooves  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  speak  of  this  what  you  call  the  grooved 
rail,  such  as  you  propose  to  put  on  Broadway,  as 
something  that  you  yourself  used  ;  then,  is  that  an 
old  rail  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  oh,  no,  sir  ;  I  said  they  used  to 
put  the  spikes  in  rails  before  they  ^ot  the  centre-bear- 
ing rail— they  used  to  put  them  m  the  side,  as  I  de- 
scribed to  you  there.  Q.  Make  such  a  rail  as  you 
used  to  use  before  you  used  this  centre-bearing  rail? 
A.  They  used  to  use  all  kinds  of  different  patterns, 
among  others  what  thev  called  the  Philadelphia 
pattern.  Q.  Just  draw  the  Philadelphia  pattern  on 
this  same  slip  of  paper  marked  '*  A  '^  for  identifica- 
tion, this  date.  (The  witness  does  as  requested.) 
That  is  what  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  pattern 

OOQ4  (indicating).  Q.  Draw  the  grooved  rail,  as  you  call 
it.  A.  That  is  it  (indicating),  and  in  both  of  them 
they  used  to  put  in  spikes  in  this  way  (indicating). 
Q.  This  (indicating),  is  the  old  grooved  rail  (  A. 
Yes.  Q.  What  do  you  call  this — the  Philadelphia 
pattern  (  A.  That  is  what  they  call  the  Philadel- 
phia pattern. 

3fr.  Beaman  :  The  drawings  of  the  Philadelphia 
pattern  and  of  the  old  grooved  rail  are  also  ui)on 
the  paper  marked  "Ex.  A"  this  date. 

Q.  Has  that  old  grooved  rail  been  in  use  in  this  city  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  been  given  up ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
How  was  that,  as  affecting  §avel  on  the  road— gen- 
eral travel ;  was  it  better  than  what  vou  call  the 
centre-bearing  rail  ?    A.   Well,  about  the  same.     Q. 

2395  Why  did  they  give  it  up  ?  A.  Because  it  bent  out 
and  rolled  over,  as  the  bearing  was  all  on  one  side. 
Q.  All  the  bearing  came  on  one  side  of  the  timber  { 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  it  will  be  just  the  same  in 
this  new  rail,  won't  it?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Ain't 
the  bearing  on  one  side  as  in  that  other  rail?  A. 
Yes,  partially  on  one  side,  but  you  see  the  one 
side  is  wider  thon  the  other — intended  to  be  a  great 
deal  wider  than  the  other.  Q.  The  picture  don't 
make  it  so  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  intended  to  be  so.  Q. 
It  was  wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  rail  ?  A. 
Yes,  but  the  tread  was  just  the  width  of  the  wheel, 
so  that  it  was  all  on  one  side — the  weight.  Q.  That 
rail  was  given  up  as  impracticable?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  why  did  they  give  it  up  ?  A.  Because  the 
other  was  cheaper. 

Q.  That  is  what  horse-car  people  do — ^get  the 
cheapest  things  ?    A.  Some  do  it — some  have  to  get 
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the  cheapest  things  in  order  to  keep  alive — to  keep  2396 
soul  and  body  together.  Q.  Has  that  been  your  ex- 
perience in  the  roads  you  have  been  interested  in  i 
A.  In  some  of  the  roads  I  have  been  interested  in, 
and  we  could' t  make  it  go  at  that.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp, 
having  got  the  track  down  on  Broadway  for  $100,000, 
how  many  cars  do  you  think  would  be  needed  to 
operate  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Q.  Ever 
thought  of  that?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  that 
through  the  day  we  might  be  able  to  work  fifty  cars. 
Q.  Piity  cars  during  what  time  of  the  day?  A. 
Well,  from  eight  o'clock  until  seven  o'clock.  Q. 
Do  you  think  that  fifty  cars  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  seven  o'clock  at  ni^t  will  do  all  the 
work  that  you  can  do  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't 
think  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  rush  for  these  ^oq^ 
cars<  A.  I  couldn't  say;  they  will  go  every  min- 
ute— minute  headway-  and  that  is  closer  than  you 
imagine  ;  that  is  very  close.  Q.  That  is  your  idea, 
that  25  cars  on  the  track  at  a  time  going  each  way 
will  carry  all  the  i)eople  that  will  want  to  be  car- 
ried (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  after  that  I  think  that  one- 
quarter  of  that  number  will  carry  all  that  there  is — 
from  eight  o'clock  at  night  or  from  seven  o'clock  at 
night  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Q. 
Then  you  don't  think  there  will  be  much  for  your 
cars  to  do  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  ipoming,  or 
after  seven  o'clock  at  night?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Q. 
And  the  main  part  of  your  business  that  you  will 
pet  then  will  be  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom-  q^ao 
ing  and  seven  o'clock  at  night?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, '^^^ 
How  many  do  you  think  you  will  accommodate  dur- 
ing that  time  i  A.  Our  business  is  to  accommodate 
everybody  that  wants  to  ride.  Q.  But  I  want  to 
know  how  many  you  think  you  can  accommodate  ? 
A.  Of  course  there  is  no  man  living  w^ho  could  tell 
who  will  come  there  after  the.  cars  run,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  cars  are  going  to  be 
on,  but  fifty  cars  would  go  on  that  road  as  fast  as 
you  could  turn  the  cars  around;  you  can't  turn 
them  in  less  than  a  minute — you  can' t  turn  them  in 
less  than  that.  Q.  Then  it  is  not  possible  for  you 
practically  to  run  any  more  than  fifty  cars  on  Broad- 
way from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Then  whatever  the  demands  of  travel  should 
be  you  could  not  do  any  more  than  that  ?  A.  They 
will  carry  all  that  you  ever  see  on  Broadway.  Q, 
But  suppose  we  want  to  carry  more  than  we  can  see 
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2899  011  Broadway?    A.  Well Q.  Then  you  don't 

think  there  will  be  any  possibility  of  your  railroad 
being  able  to  run  more  than  fifty  cars  on  it  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  we  can  run  more ;  they  will  carry  a  great 
many  people.  Q.  Will  they  carry  all  the  people, 
without  any  donbt '(  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  hity 
cars  will  carry  all  the  passengers  we  will  ever  live  to 
see  on  Broaawav.  Q.  I  want  to  know  this,  as  to 
whether  taking  firoadway  as  it  is  to-day  it  would  be 
practicable,  if  you  had  your  double  track  down 
there,  to  run  more  than  fifty  cars,  that  is  twenty-five 
each  way  at  a  time,  running  right  up  and  downj 
A.  We  could  go  faster  though  by  making  a  separate 
terminus — a  separate  place  to  turn,  and  we  could  put 
on  perhaps  half  more.     Q.  Then  75  cars  is  all  tnat 

2400  it  is  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  run  on  Broad- 
way— horse-cars  i  A.  That  is  all,  in  my  judgment, 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  used,  with  all  the  people 
that  you  can  crowd  in  there.  Q.  Suppose  you  have 
fifty  running  on  Broadway  between  those  hours— 
eight  o'clocK  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening— what  interval  of  time  will  they  he 
apart ;  what  headway  will  you  give,  if  that  is  the 
number  i  A.  Please  repeat  that  question,  Q.  Sup- 
pose, Mr.  Sharp,  you  got  this  rt^  down,  and  are 
running  fifty  cars  on  it,  without  talking  about  the 
up-town  connection  beyond  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
are  running  your  cars  as  fast  as  yon  can  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  what  headway  would  each 
car  have  over  the  other  i     A.    Minute  headway. 

2401  Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  time  it  will  take  a 
horse-car  to  go  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  if  it  met  with  no  obstructions';  A.  Why,  it 
would  take— I  forget  the  exact  time  now,  I  had  that 
figured  out,  1  don' t  know  now  exactly  what  it  would 
take^ — yes,  it  would  take  just  twenty-five  minutes  to 
get  down.  Q.  From  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Bat- 
tery* A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  That  is,  assuming  there 
were  no  ohstiiiclions  and  they  went  along  in  the  or- 
dinary WHY  '.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  mean  going  a-s 
fast  as  the'y  dii  ^ny  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Thirty- 
fourth  Street !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  your  cars  go  then  as  fast  as  they  go  now 
from  Fourfecnlli  Street  to  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  it 
would  tiikc  tviHiity-five  minutes  to  go  down?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  iliiit  i?;,  from  Fifteenth  Street  to  the  Bat- 
tery— to  the  South  Ferry— that  was  my  calculation. 
Q.  "From    Fift.-.rri(h  Street  to  tiie  South  Ferry  it 
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would  take  twenty-five  minutes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  2402 
And  the  same  time  back  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About 
what  speed  -per  hour  do  your  cars  ordinarily  go* 
along  on  the  Broadwaj[  and  Seventh  Avenue  road 
if  there  are  no  obstructions  ?  A.  Well,  they  make 
their  trips  from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower  end  in 
toTty  minutes.  Q.  That  is,  from  Fifty-ninth  Street 
to  the  Astor  House  in  forty  minutes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  your  running  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  that  is  the  time  they  would  ordinarily  make  at 
night  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  suppose  in  the  dajrtime 
they  go  much  slower  sometimes?  A.  That  is  the 
time  m  the  daytime ;  they  wouldn't  go  any  slower 
than  that  in  the  daytime ;  that  is  the  time  in  the 
day.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  this  interval  of  a  minute  be- 
tween the  starting  of  the  cars  would  make  what  dif-  2403 
ference  in  space  between  the  cars,  supposing  they 
were  aU  going  along  regularly  with  no  obstruction  ; 
would  it  be  two  blocks  or  three  blocks?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know ;  about  an  ordinary  block  above  Four- 
teenth Street ;  blocks  are  so  varying  in  size  this  side 
that  I  couldn't  tell  you.  Q.  I  heard  some  witness, 
I  think,  say  to-day  that  there  were  some  forty 
blocks,  if  I  remember,  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  not 
gone  into  that  calculation  as  to  how  far  one  car 
would  be  apart  from  the  other?  A.  Not  exactly. 
Q.  These  cars,  as  you  propose  them,  are  cars  of  the 
ordinary  size,  like  ordinary  horse-cars  ?  A.  About 
that  size,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Carry  how  niany  passengers 
seated?    A.    Carry  twenty-four.     Q.    Twenty-four 2404 

Cengers,  seated  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know 
many  onmibuses  are  now  running  on  Broad- 
way i  A.  1  think  there  are  about  250,  or  somewheres 
thereabouts  ?  Q.  260  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 
Q.  That  is,  running  through  the  different  routes, 
going:  to  the  different  ferries,  Wall  Street  Ferry, 
South  Perry,  and  Pulton  Ferry,  and  then  going  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  Running  by  nere 
on  Broadway.  Q.  Yes,  running  by  here  on  Broad- 
way, but  of  course  they  are  not  all  on  Broadway  at 
any  one  time  ?  A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number ; 
I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  260.  Q.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  after  you  have  got  your  horse-cars 
on  the  Broadway  railroad,  stages  will  all  be  driven 
off,  or  will  they  still  be  there  ?  A.  My  impression 
is  they  won't  be  there.  Q.  You  think  that  they 
will  be  driven  off,  that  there  wiU  be  no  more  Broad- 


3406  way  stages  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  there  will 
be  no  more  communication  with  Fifth  Avenue  by 
stages  np  Broadway  (  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
abont  that.  Q.  And  that  there  would  be  nonegoing 
up  Madison  Avenue  from  Broadway !  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.  Q.  And  that  there  would 
be  no  communication  with  Wall  Street  Ferry  ;  A.  If 
they  got  off  of  Broadway  they  might  run  from 
Broadway  to  Fulton  Ferry  down  Fulton  Street ;  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.  Q.  What  makes 
you  think  they  will  be  driven  off  of  Broadway  i 
A.  Well,  they  couldn't  live  there,  could  they  f  Q. 
Why  couldn't  they  live  there ;  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  live  there,  they  have  a  franchise,  haven't 
theyi    A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     Q.  Why  couldn't 

2406  they  live  there  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  people 
would  ride  in  stages  if  horse-cara  were  there.  Q. 
Your  idea  is,  that  your  railroad  would  kill  stages. 
A.  That  has  been  the  result,  I  think,  throughout 
my  experience  through  the  country  that  where  rail- 
roads came  on  stage  lines  had  all  to  give  way,  and 
I  judge  from  that.  Q.  Therefore  you  contemplate 
this  thing,  that  after  you  have  got  to  work  you  wUl 
kill  the  stages;  that  is  your  idea  about  itf  A. 
Well.  I  think  the  stages  will  live  a  good  while— the 
stages  themselves.  Q.  You  have  not  taken  a  con- 
tract to  kill  them  ;  who  are  you  going  to  kill,  the 
drivers';  A.  We  wouldn't  Mil  anybody  ;  we  ain't 
that  kind  of  people  ;  we  wouldn't  kill  anybody.  Q. 
You  ain't  that  kind  of  people  '.    A.  No,  sir.     Q- 

2407  You  are  not  intending,  then,  to  hurt  the  stage  lines  ? 
A.  Well,  1  don't  know  particularly' about  that;  1 
don't  think  we  are— no.  Q.  Whynotf  A.  Well, 
we  expect  to  buy  them  off,  if  you  want  to  get  at  the 
fact ;  that  is  about  the  history  of  it.  Q.  Is  that 
part  of  your  agreement'}  A,  Agreement  with  whom  \ 
Q.  A;,n,.-.'iiifiif  uilli  ;in\l.ody;  A.  I  don't  know 
rhat  thiii.  is  imyiliiii^'-  jini-taining  to  the  case.  Q. 
I  [ave  you  agreed  to  Imv  Tliem  off  ( 

7'he  Witness:  I    tliiuk   when  the  railroad  stai-ts 

.Lt;  Stages  will  stop  ;  thut  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Rave  you  made  :mv  contract  with  these  stage 

lines  by  which  you  are  Co"  liuy  them  off  in   case  you 

liave  youi-own  milroad  on  Broadway  \    A,  "Icea,  sir; 

—     we  have.     Q.  W  itli  all  of  tliem  i    A.  Yes,  sir-     Q- 

Is  the  conti-dot  ill  writing ^    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q-    What 

is  the  date  of  it(    A.  Now 

Mt.  Bright :  That  1  object  to;  I  don't  think  that 
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is  material ;  he  has  sworn  to  the  fact,  and .  I  don' 1 2408 
think  yon  can  go  into  all  these  ramifications  ;  we 
have  got  the  fact  and  all  that  is  material  on  this 
question  before  us. 

J/r.  Beaman :  If  you  will  allow  me,  your  Hon- 
ors, I  will  ask  several  questions  that  will  raise  my 
exception  in  different  ways. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  a  copy  of  this  contract  or 
one  of  theori^nals?  A.  I  have  not  got  it.  Q.  Who 
has  got  it  f  A.  I  suppose  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany has  got  it ;  I  am  not  sure  either ;  I  don't  know 
whether  he  has  or  not.  Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  sign  it  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Was  it  made  before  or  after  the  obtaining  of  the 
jn^nt  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ?  A.  After.  Q.  2409 
After  this  last  one  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Was  it  made 
after  the  anpearance  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  some  of  these  representatives  of  the  stage  com- 
panies in  opposition  ? 

Mr,  Bright :  I  object  to  all  this  as  immaterial. 

Q.  In  ttis  contract,  have  you  agreed  to  buy  the 
stap:es  and  horses  ? 

Ur,  Brif/Jd  :  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  don't  think  it  is  immaterial ;  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  these  lines 
are  absolutely  to  be  given  up,  and  in  that  view  I 
ask  that  question. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Well,   I  understood  Mr. 
Sharp  to  say  that  was  the  arrangement,   that  they 
were  to  take  the  omnibuses  oflf,  and,  if  that  is  so,  2410 
why,  then  that  covers  the  whole  point. 

the  Witness  :  T  don't  know  that  they  will  be 
taken  off  of  the  entire  route  ;  I  don't  know  that 
thev  will  be  taken  off  of  Fifth  Avenue  or  Madison 
Avenue  or  from  the  Fulton  Ferry  to  Broadway  or 
from  Broadway  to  the  Wall  Street  Ferry ;  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  what  your  agreement  is ; 
is  your  agreement  to  buy  the  omnibuses  and  horses  ? 

Mr,  BrigJtt :  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

Commissioner  Harris :  I  think  we  have  all  that 
is  material  here. 

Mr,  Beaman:  I  claim  it  is  material  to  know 
whether  they  are  to  be  bought  absolutely  or  whether 
the  parties  who  own  them  are  to  be  paid  so  much 
money  to  keep  them  off  of  Broadway. 

Mr,  Bright :  That  I  object  to  strenuously  as  im- 
material. 
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2411  Commissioner  Hair  is  :  I  don't  see  how  we  can  go 
into  this  detail ;  if  we  open  the  door,  why,  we 
would  have  to  go  into  all  the  details  as  to  this  con- 
tract which  might  have  been  made  with  A,  B  and  C, 
and  It  seems  to  me  the  only  fact  that  is  of  any  im- 
portance to  us  is  the  general  fact  whether  these 
stages  are  to  stay  on  or  to  go  off  of  Broadway ; 
whether  they  made  any  bargain  about  the  sale  of 
the  old  horses,  &c.,  I  don't  see  that  that  is  material 
or  how  we  can  get  into  that  investigation, 

Mt.  Beaman  .■  I  see  the  limit  that  you  put,  but  I 
see,  also,  that  in  another  view  the  inquiry  that  1 
make  is  important  in  determining  what  is  to  happen 
on  these  other  streets  ;  now,  so  far  as  the  contract 
has  been  stated  by  the  witness,  he  has  stated  it  sim- 

2413  ply  with  reference  to  the  Broadway  part  of  it ;  the 
moment  I  come  to  the  other  part  of  it  it  is  left  to 
inference ;  this  contract  probably  in  terms  defines 
that  matter  in  one  way  or  the  other,  in  such  a  way 
that  Mr.  Bright  may  rlraw  his  inference  and  I  may 
draw  my  inference  absolutely ;  and  it  is  in  that 
view  that  I  want  these  contracts  in,  to  show  what'  is 
to  be  done  on  these  other  streets. 

Commissioner  Harris :  I  will  give  Mr.  Beaman 
an  exception  to  that,   because  we  cannot  go  into 

Q.  Does  this  contract  that  you  have  made  con- 
template the  takingoff  of  all  the  stages  that  run  on 
Broadway  aa  far  as  Twenty-third  Street  ?    A.  As  far 
as  what  (    Q.    Twenty-tliird  Street  i     A.    No,  sir— 
2413  yes ;   on  Broadway  as  far  as  Twenty-third  Street ; 
bnt  they  will  run  below  Twenty-third  Street^  have 
no  doubt,  some  of  them.     Q.  Run  below  Twenty- 
third  Street  where »     A.  Fifth  Avenue.     QJ^}'^^^ 
anything  in  the  contract  about  that  i     A.  JNot  tnat 
I  know;    I  'lon't  think  there  is  1      Q.  In  the  con- 
tract do  you  buy  the  horses  and  the  omnibuses  . 
Mr.  Bright :  I  think  you  have  got  your  exceptioQ 

Mr.  Bmrnan:  Well,  if  I  have  not,  I  wUl  take  L-t 

Q.'  Under  this  contract  are  the  sta^e  con*. 
panies  to  \k-  paid  in  stock  or  money !  .  , 

Mr.  Briqht :  I  object  to  that  as  immatenai. 

Commis'sinner  Harris  :  Yes,  sir  ;  I  don  t  tninit  u 
is  material  ;  I  don't  see  how  we  can  go  into  *°f*     , 

Mr.  Beauuin  :  To  raise  the  question  ^^^H'^^ 
course  some  d'  yon  parties  have  a  copy  oi  tnis  -^ 
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tract,  and  I  8hould  like  to  call  for  it  and  have  it  2414 
ruled  out,  and  I  should  not  want  to  subpoena  any- 
body to  bring  it,  because  the  Commissioners  have 
certainly  made  up  their  minds  about  it. 

Mr.  nright :  We  decline  to  produce  it  because  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  details  that 
have  been  excluded,  and  the  objection  is  not  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  did  not  call  for  the 
best  evidence. 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  that  paper?  A.  I  don't 
know.  Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  your  company  i 
A.  His  name  is  McLean.  Q.  What  is  his  other 
name  1     A.  Thomas.     Q.  Where  is  his  office  I 

Mr.  Bright:  I  will  ^ve  you  his  address. 

Commissioner  Harris:  Put  it  in  such  a  shape 
so  that  Mr.  Beaman  can  get  his  exception.  241 5 

Mr.  Bright :  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Snarp,  have  you 
made  contracts  with  anybody  else  by  which  they 
are  to  leave  Broadway  wnen  the  horse-cars  get  on  it  ? 
A.  Contracts  with  whom  ?  Q.  With  any  other  peo- 
ple or  comi)any  than  the  omnibus  people  ;  have  you 
made  any  arrangements  with  the  cab  drivers  to  go 
off  of  Broadway  ?  A.  We  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Rail- 
road Company  to  run  the  cars  on  their  road.  Q. 
But  you  nave  made  no  arrangement  with  the  cab 
drivers  to  get  oflf  of  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Or  with  truck  drivers?  A.  No.  Q.  Express  com- 
panies? A.  No.  Q.  Cheap  cab  companies?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Nor  with  anybody  else?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You 
have  no  contract  with  anybody  about  getting  oflf  of  241 6 
Broadway  except  the  stages  ?  A.  That  is  all ;  I 
don't  know  that  that  contract  will  be  carried  out 
now.  Q.  Why  not.  A.  Well,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  they  have  agreed  to  sell  out ;  that  is  all ; 
I  don't  know  that  the  stages  will  all  be  taken  oflf  the 
entire  length  of  Broadway  ;  they  may  run  some  por- 
tion of  Broadway  to  connect  with  the  cars,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Q.  Do  you  buy  their  franchises 
and  all  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  licenses.  Q.  So  that 
you  will  be  the  owners  of  the  whole  stage  business  \ 
A.  Try  to  be.  Q.  Why  did  you  make  that  contract 
or  those  contracts?  A.  Well,  we  wanted  to  save 
the  stage  people  as  much  as  we  could  ;  we  have  al- 
ways done  so.  Q.  You  were  trying  to  save  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Whose  money  were  you  spending  ? 
A.  Whose  money  ?  Q.  Yes,  whose  money  were 
you  spending  ?  A.  Didn'  t  spend  any  money  yet.  Q. 
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2417  Whose  money  do  you  propose  to  spend  in  this  char- 
itable business  of  saving  the  stages  ?  A.  The  bulk 
of  it  will  be  my  own  money  ?  Q.  Then  this  is  a 
private  contract  with  yoarself   and  the  stage  com- 

gmies  !  A.  No,  sir:  I  didn't  aay  that  Q.  Is  the 
roadway  Surface  Railway  Company  one  of  the 
parties  !  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  other  party 
to  the  agreement  except  the  stage  companies  and 
this  railroiid  company  i  A.  No  other  parties.  Q, 
Are  yoQ  the  biggest  stockholder  in  tKis  new  com- 
pany '(  A.  No,  sir,  Q.  Why  will  the  bulk  of  the 
money  to  go  to  the  stage  companies  be  yours  *  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that ;  that  is  something  that  don' t 
affect  these  railroad  companies  in  either  way,  or  the 
stable  companies.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  what  is  the  capi- 
24]y  till  .stock  of  this  Broadway  Sunace  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  A.  $1,000,000.  Q.  How  many  shares  of 
Btock  have  vou  aubacribed  (  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
don't  remember ;  it  has  not  all  been  subscribed.  Q. 
It  has  not  all  been  subscribed  for?  A.  No.  Q.  Is 
the  subscription  open  to  the  public;  A.  I  don't 
think  it  is.  Q.  Do  the  books  of  the  company  show 
how  much  has  been  subscribed?  A.  They  do,  I 
suppose.  Q.  Who  has  charge  of  those  books  !  A. 
The  secretary.  Q.  Who '.  A.  The  secretary.  Q, 
Has  this  company  created  any  mortmge  or  issued 
any  bonds  as  yet 't  A.  Well,  1  decline  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Bright:   Repeat  the  question. 

(Question  repeated  as   follows):     Has  this  com- 

3419  pany  created  any  mortgage  or  issued  any  bonds  as 

yet ;  A.  No,  they  have  not,  neither  stock  nor  bonds. 

Mr.  Bright :  Nor  mortgage '. 

The  Witness:  Or  mortage. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Sharp,  that  there  has 
no  mortgage  been  executed  by  your  company  to  the 
Farmers^  Loan  and  Trust  Company  ?  A.  I  mean  to 
say  there  has  been  no  mortgage.  Q.  And  no  bonds 
isaiicrl  ;  .V.  Nor  any  bonds  issued  to  any  company, 
nor  to  iiiiy  party,  nor  anything  of  the  kind;  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done.  Q.  Hasn't  yonr  com- 
pany hon-owed  large  sums  of  money !  A.  Not  a 
dollar.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  at  what  price  is  the  stock  of 
the  Brnadway  Surface  Railroad  Company — what  ia 
thp  ]iiir  vjilue  of  it  J  A.  They  have  got  no  stock. 
Q.  Hrivt.' issued  no  stock!  A.  None  whatever.  Q. 
Has  the  Hroadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad 
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Company  recently  put  a  mortgage  upon  its  railroad  ?  2420 

Mr.  Bright:    1  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

Commissioner  Harris:  That  don't  make  any  dif- 
ference ;  you  cannot  go  into  that. 

Exception  taken  by  Mr.  Beaman. 

Q.  When  I  first  asked  you  whether  there  was  any 
mortgage  on  that  road  you  declined  to  answer ; 
why  did  you  do  that  ?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  a 
matter  that  the  general  public  had  anytliing  to  do 
with.  Q.  No  other  reason  ?  A.  No  other  reason 
whatever.  Q.  Your  business  is  to  look  out  for  the 
general  public,  I  suppose  i  A.  My  business  is  to 
take  care  of  myself  where  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should,  and  here  is  a  place  I  think  I  should.  Q. 
You  think  it  necessary  here  that  you  should  take  2421 
care  of  yourself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  when  a  man  goes  at 
me  as  you  do  in  this  case,  asking  me  about  things 
that  I  don' t  think  relative  to  this  matter  at  all ;  I 
am  nothing  but  a  layman.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  isn't 
there  a  contract  between  the  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  by  which  practically  all 
the  expense  of  the  business  about  the  franchise  of  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  is  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
KailiDad  Company  i 

The  Witness :    Well,  I  say  there  is  not. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the    Twenty- 
third  Street    road  'i    A.    I  am.     Q.    What  is  the  2422 
length  of  that  road  \    A.  The  Twenty-third  Street — 
what  do  you  mean,  the  Twenty-third  Street  itself  { 

Q.  These  cars  that  you  propose  to  run  are  ordi- 
nary two-horse  cars,  are  they  not?  A.  No.  we 
don' t  propose  to  run  the  ordinary  cars.  Q.  They 
are  two-horse  care,  they  are  not  one-horse  cars? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  two-horse  cars.  Q.  With  a  conductor 
and  driver  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jfr.  Bright :  In  what  respect  are  they  not  ordinary 
cars'! 

The  witness :  Well,  we  expect  to  get  them  up  a 
little  better  than  we  have  gotten  up  cars  before ;  a 
Uttle  nicer. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Paint  them  better. 

The  vntness :  No,  not  paint  them  better  than  we 
do  some  of  them,  but  trim  them  a  little  better ;  this 
is  a  street  that  you  all  make  so  niuch  hue  and  cry 
about  that  we  want  to  get  up  something  that  is  a 
Uttle  extra. 


3423  Mr.  Beaman:  But  at  the  same  price,  five  cents 
fare^ 

TTie  witness:  We  can't  very  well  live  on  leas 
than  five  cents  fare,  when  you  nave  burdened  us  as 
you  have  ;  yoar  idea  about  the  value  of  this  is 
entirely  mistaken  ;  this  cannot  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  City  of  New  York 
also  on  five  cents. 

Mr.  Beaman     Then  you  don't  think  this  is  going 
to  be  such  a  big  thing  after  all  ? 
The  witness  :  I  don't  ttiink  it  is. 
Mr.  Beaman  :  There  won' t  so  many  people  go  up- 
town on  those  cars  ? 
The  witness :  I  don't  think  so. 

3424 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  State  what  your  view  is  in  that  respect,  and 
why  you  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
road '(  A,  One  of  the  great  reasons  why  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  get  this  road  here  is  this :  I  am  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Rail- 
way Company,  and  if  anybody  else,  any  other  con- 
cern, would  get  into  it  it  coulmi't  be  connected  with 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenne,  and  it  would 
destroy  that  property,  and  we  can  afford,  rather 
than  to  lose  that,  to  pay  a  little  more  than  it  ia 
worth  better  than  lose  that  road,  to  get  this  and 
connect  with  them,  and  that  has  been  the  main  rea- 
son  why  we  have  been  so  anxious  to  get  this  road. 

2425  Anybody  can  see  that  if  a  railroad  is  on  Broadway 
here,  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  into  a  car  at  the 
Astor  House  and  ride  up  the  back  streets  here ; 
now,  that  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Company 
has  got  to  sacrifice  that  part  of  its  road.  Q.  Mr. 
Shatii,  you  have  not  only  built  the  roads  that  you 
have  named,  but  yon  have  for  many  years  been 
activ'  ly  engaged  in  the  operation  of  street  railroads  i 
A.  1*1  L'tty  much  all  the  time  since  I  first  commenced 
in  ISiy  or  1863.  Q.  You  have  very  large  experience 
tht-ii  in  the  operation  of  roads,  and  determining 
wh;u  is  proper  and  best  in  the  equipment  of  a  rail- 
road ;  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q,  The  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avirnie  Railroad  Company,  that  you  speak  of,  what 
is  ilif  i-esponsibility  and  standing  of  that  company  ? 
A.  Ill  «hat  respect f  Q.  What  is  its  responsibility 
in  si:niding{  A.  Its  standing  is  good  ;  you  mean  in 
the  shape  of  keeping  itself — its  credit  J     Q.  In  its 
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ability  to  establish  and  cairy  on  any  undertaking  2426 
that  it  engages  in.  A.  It  has  the  ability  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  running  a  railroad  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Q.  Is  it  a  company  of 
very  lai^  pecuniary  responsibility?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  reeani  to  its  officers,  what  do  you  know  of 
their  qualifications  and  experience  i  Q.  You  spoke 
of  the  travel  in  Broadway  being  largely  confined  to 
the  hours  of  the  daytime  ;  what  is  your  knowledge 
and  observation  resi)ecting  the  probable  use  of  Broad- 
way in  the  night-time  and  on  Sundays  ?  A.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  examine  it  on  Sundays.  Q.  What  is 
the  result  of  your  observation  ?  A.  The  result  of  my 
observation  is  that  the  travel  is  a  mere  nothing  at 
night  and  on  Sundays.  Q.  Is  there  apparently  any 
travel  whatever  on  Broadway  on  Sundays^  A.  2427 
Mere  nothing  on  Sunday.  Q.  It  is  a  vacant  street 
on  Sunday,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is  not  a  tenth 
part  from  Fourteenth  Street  down  after  8  o'clock, 
that  there  is  from  Fourteenth  Street  up  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  And  no  stages  run  on  Sundays  i  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Bewman : 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  you  say,  if  I  understand  you,  that 
your  interest  in  this  Broadway  road  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  your  desire  to  keep  it  for  your  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  road — so  that  it  will  connect 
with  it  ^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  you  were  afraid 
that  somebody  else  might  get  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 

So  you  have  had  no  interest  in  it A.   I  don't  ^^ 

think  I  said  I  was  afraid,  but  I  said  if  anybody  else 
got  it  it  would  destroy  that  road.  Q.  That  is,  you 
mink  then  if  this  Broadway  road  is  built  that  there 
won't  be  any  travel  on  your  other  road?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  from  here  to  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  And 
yon  expect  to  take  those  cars  off  ^  A.  I  don't  think 
they  could  run  there  after  that  profitably. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  between  the  Broadway 
Sorface  and  the  Seventh  Avenue  by  which  that  shall 
be  cut  off?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  But  you  don't  expect 
there  will  be  any  business  for  them  ?  A.  I  don' t 
expect  but  very  little.  Q.  And  you  think  that  this 
Broadway  Surface  road,  which  is  going  to  be  on 
here,  is  going  to  take  away  the  travel  from  this  other 
road,  and  that  they  will  have  to  give  that  up  ?  A. 
That  j)ortion  below  Fourteenth  Street;  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  have  another  branch  that 
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2429  r^iis  down  Seventh  Avenue ;  I  don' t  think  it  wUl 
interfere  with  that.  Q.  But  the  road  that  comes 
from  Fourteenth  Street  down  through  University 
Place  to  Barclay  Street,  and  to  Broome  Street,  that 
you  expect  to  be  given  up?  A.  I  don't  expect  it 
will  be  given  up  ;  I  don't  expect  it  will  stop  run- 
ning, and  for  this  reason  :  They  cannot  stop  running 
without  some  legislation  ;  they  have  got  to  run  cars 
there  to  supply  all  the  wants  that  may  be  there,  but 
they  mav  not  get  anything  to  do.  Q.  Practically 
they  couldn't  get  anytiiing  to  do,  and  therefore  that 
line  will  be  paralyzed  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  line  will  be  paralyzed,  and 
people  will  be  coming  over  here  and  going  up  in 
your  new  cars  ?    A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  And  that  you 

2430  didn't  want  to  happen,  so  that  any  other  railroad 
would  get  the  benefit  of  it  ?  A.  We  didn't  want  to 
get  destroyed,  certainly  not.  Q.  For  instance,  if 
the  Fourth  Avenue  line  had  got  it,  why,  then  you 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  is  that  your  idea  ?  A. 
Yes,  any  of  them.  Q.  How  is  it  going  to  affect  you 
so  much  there  on  that  line ;  don' t  people  use  that 
line  now  instead  of  the  stages  i  A.  W  hich  line  i 
Q.  Your  line  that  runs  down  university  Place.  A. 
They  do  use  it  instead  of  the  stages,  yes.  Q.  Then, 
if  1  get  your  idea  about  thisnorse  railroad,  Mr. 
Sharp,  when  it  is  built  there  there  will  be  no  stages, 
of  courae,  under  your  contract,  and  you  will  be  car- 
rying the  people  that  now  ride  in  these  stages,  and 
a  great  many  people  that  are  now  riding  by  your 

2431  University  Place  line  as  far  as  Fourteenth  Street  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  great  body  of  your  cars 
will  come  down  Fourteenth  Street  and  down  Broad- 
way, instead  of  going  down  University  Place  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  a  private  advantage  that 
you  expect  to  get  by  it  i  A.  That  is  what '(  Q. 
That  is  the  private  advantage  that  your  Seventh 
Avenue  Company  expects  to  get  i  A.  Yes,  1  sup- 
pose so.  Q.  And  is  that  the  reason  that  you  have 
been  making  this  fight  so  long  for  a  Broadway  road  i 
A.  No ;  I  made  a  fight  before  there  was  any  Sev- 
enth Avenue  road.      Q.  And  when  you  couldn't 

fet  a  Broadway  road,  then  you  came  down  University 
^lace  i  A.  \  es,  sir.  Q.  You  recognize  the  fact, 
Mr.  Sharp,  that  there  are  very  few  residences  on  the 
line  of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Very 
few.  Q.  And  of  course  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
night  travel  and  no  Sunday  travel?    A.  I  don't 
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know  that  that  accounts  for  it  exactly  ;  there  are  no  2432 
retail  businesses  and  no  shops  down  here.     Q.  And 
no  residences  ?    A.  No,   sir  ;    you  take  it  above, 
and  there  are  not  many  residences  on  Broadway 
either. 

By  Mr.  N.  B.  Adams  : 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  you  are  talking  about  this  rail  for 
Broadway  ;  have  you  ever  used  it  on  a  track  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  have  a  small  piece.  Q.  Have  you  any  of 
it  in  use  i  A.  I  have  the  small  piece  that  I  have 
described  before.  Q.  Yes,  going  around  a  turn  or 
curve,  goin^  around  curves ;  something  similar  to 
that.  A.  \es,  similar  to  that.  Q.  Were  you  in 
Chicago  eighteen  months  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  ^ 
American  Street  Railway  Association  'i  A.  Yes  ;  a  ^^^ 
vear  ago  last  Pall.  Q.  i  our  companies  are  mem- 
bers of  that  association,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  on  the  commit- 
tee of  Street  Railway  Construction,  and  did  you  not 
make  a  report  (  A.  Oh,  I  don' t  know  whether  I 
was ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  did  or  not ;  but  I  never 
made  a  report.  Q.  But  in  that  report  as  published, 
which  is  the  stenographer's  report,  it  is  so  stated? 
A.  I  never  made  a  report.  Q.  You  were  there  and 
were  a  member  of  that  convention  ?  A.I  was  not  a 
member  until  I  went  there,  so  I  couldn't  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  making  a  report,  at  all.  Q. 
But  in  tnat  report  of  that  association,  of  which  your 
companies  are  members,  was  or  was  not  this  very  qa^a 
rail  that  you  speak  of  condemned  as  being  imprac-  ^^^ 
ticable,  and  is  not  that  in  that  report  ?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  was  not  a  member  until  1  went  there,  and 
therefore  I  would  not  have  been  on  any  committee 
to  make  a  report.  Q.  I  will  show  it  to  you  in  that 
report?  A.  Well,  I  never  saw  that  report,  and  I 
don't  know  the  kind  of  rail ;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  horse  railroad  in  the 
United  States  that  has  got  a  rail  like  that  in  use  \ 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Hasn't  it  oeen  tried  in  this  city  ?  A. 
Never  that  I  know  of.  Q.  Or  in  Philadelphia  ?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  Q.  Wouldn'  t  the  effect  of  that 
be  that  the  ic^e  or  stones  or  cinders  would  get  in  the 
groove  and  the  flange  of  the  wheel  would  go  over  it 
and  the  car  go  bumping  along  ?  A.  No  more  than 
on  any  other  rail.  Q.  At  Forty-second  Street  the 
railroad  crosses  Fifth  Avenue  ;  isn't  there  a  piece  of 
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2435  rail  laid  there  similar  to  that  which  you  speak  of  ? 
A.  That  is  a  similar  rail,  but  it  is  .:  casting,  and  the 
groove  is  not  in  the  right  shape  ;  the  groove  is  more 
square  and  more  liable  to  hold  anything  in  it.  Q. 
Does  not  the  Forty-second  Street  Rai&oad  Com- 
pany keep  a  man  there  one-half  of  the  time  cleaning 
out  that  groove  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  Q.  Tnat  is  beyond  your  jurisdiction  ?  A.  Well, 
I  should  say  so ;  it  is  used  in  the  crossing  there.  Q. 
Isn't  that  about  the  way  it  would  be  laid  (showing 
witness  a  card)  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  any  such  thing 
at  all. 

Commissioner  Vance :  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  question  of  mechanical  engineering  which  the  Com- 
mission cannot  decide. 

2436  Mr.  Adams :  That  is  being  used  in  London  where 
there  is  no  snow  or  ice. 

The  Witness :  I  never  was  in  London  ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in  America ;  they  have 
nothing  here  like  what  I  propose  to  use  at  all ;  the 
groove  is  not  the  same  there,  and  it  is  not  the  way  I 
propose  to  fasten  the  rail  or  anything  of  the  kind;  it 
IS  quite  a  different  thing.     Q.  A  rail  similar  to  that 

was  presented  at  this  association A.  I  don't 

know  anything  about  that  association ;  I  know  I 
have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time  and  I  believe  I 
understand  about  as  well  as  anybody  that  I  met 
there  what  the  prox)er  kind  of  rail  would  be;  at 
any  rate  where  I  am  interested  I  wouldn't  exchange 
my  own  judgment  for  anybody  else's ;  if  I  was  not 

2437  interested  then  i  might  change  it  to  accommodate 
them  ;  but  where  I  am  interested  I  think  I  would 
cling  to  my  own  judgment  for  all  I  saw  there,  and 
as  to  the  rei)ort  there  that  you  referred  to,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it ;  I  was  not  a  member  of  any 
committee  that  made  any  report  there. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Is  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company 
committed  absolutely  to  any  particular  rail  'i  A. 
None  whatever.  Q.  And  do  you  know  that  it  is 
firmly  the  purpose  and  intention  of  that  company  to 
use  the  best  rail  that  can  be  found,  wha  tever  it  may 
be  ?  A.  The  intention  is  to  make  the  very  nicest 
thin§  that  we  can  make  up,  and  the  probability  is, 
I  believe,  it  will  be  entirely  left  to  me,  and  1  have 
not  decided  on  anything  positive  as  to  what  we 
would  do  ;  that  kind  of  rail  is  the  thing  that  we 
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would  probably,  tinless  we  see  something  better,  2438 
adopt.  Q.  And  if  an  other  should  be  shown  to  be 
better,  you  would  adopt  that  ?  A.  Certainly  should. 
Q.  And  as  to  the  space  between  the  tracks,  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  your  intention  to  reduce  that  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  street  outside 
of  the  tracks  as  free  as  possible  ?  A.  Outside  and  in 
as  far  as  possible  ;  that  is  an  object  they  want  to  se- 
cure. 

Jefferson  Mc Williams,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr  BeaToan  :  ^^^ 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Expressman.  Q. 
What  position  do  you  occupy  ?  A.  I  am  sort  of  a 
foreman  and  have  charge  oi  the  wagons  and  drivers 
of  Adams  Express  Co.  Q.  How  do  you  spend  most 
of  your  time  ?  A.  I  am  supposed  to  be  on  the  street. 
Q  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  ?  A.  21  years  this  coming  September. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  for  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  years?  A.  Well,  I  have  driven  all 
my  lifetime,  in  different  positions.  Q  Driven  for 
them  most  of  the  time  in  twenty  years  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  business  of  Adams 
Express  Co.  and  the  other  Express  Companies  done 
on  Broadway  J  A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  answer  that  2440 
qoestion ;  I  can  say  that  every  wagon  we  have  runs 
on  Broadway  and  the  majority  of  our  business  is 
done  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Why  is  that  so  ?  A.  It  is  the  main  thorough- 
fare and  the  only  one  down  town.  Q.  The  main 
thoroughfare  for  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  is  it  the  most  convenient  thoroughfare  for  all 
your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  do  you  pre- 
fer it  to  any  of  the  other  streets  running  north  and 
south  \  A.  One  reason  is  we  can  make  better  time. 
Q.  Why  better  time  ?  A.  Well,  on  Broadway  an 
express  wagpn  is  seldom  ever  blocked  ;  it  is  given 
an  opportunity  usually  to  get  along  and  we  generally 
manage  to  puU  through.  Q.  How  is  it  on  the  other 
?*treet8  ?  A.  If  you  take  the  side  streets  you  are 
liable  to  be  blocked.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  The  streets  are 
too  narrow.     Q.  Why  more  than  Broadway  ?    A. 
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2441  Broadway  being  wider  there  is  more  room.  Q. 
What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  use  of  Broad- 
way for  your  express  business,  if  there  was  a  horse- 
car  line  running  thereon  in  the  usual  way — a  double 
track,  the  outside  rails  being  say  15  feet  apart  ?  A. 
That  would  leave  us  a  very  small  margin  on  the  side 
of  the  street  to  do  our  business.  Q.  Would  it  inter- 
fere with  your  business  ?  A.  It  would  interfere  with 
our  business  ;  if  we  go  to  the  sidewalk,  we  would 
stop  there  and  block  up  Broadway.  Q.  That  would 
be  the  effect  of  that  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  the 
result  of  your  experience  as  you  have  been  driving 
through  the  city,  and  from  your  experience  with 
horse-cars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^^  By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  your  business  in  streets  in 
which  railroads  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Prom  day  to 
day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  deliver  and  receive  goods 
in  due  course  of  your  business  on  streets  where  there 
are  railroad  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  you 
continue  to  use  Broadway  if  a  railroad  track  was 
there  i  A.  We  would  be  necessarily  comx)elled  to. 
Q.  And  you  would  expect  to  transact  your  business 
there  certainly  with  as  much  success  as  you  do  in 
narrower  streets  where  there  are  railroads  ?  A.  Not 
with  as  much  success.  Q.  Not  with  as  much  success 
as  vou  would  in  narrower  streets  ?  A.  Oh,  I  did  not 
understand  your  question ;  with  the  same  success, 
2443  yes,  sir.  Q.  Certainly  with  as  much  success  as  in  nar- 
rower streets  where  there  are  railroads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  street  being  wider,  is  it  not  true  that  you 
would  be  able  to  transact  your  business  with  better 
success  than  in  narrower  streets  where  there  are  rail- 
roads %    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  If  horse-car  tracks  are  put  down  in  Broadway, 
would  you  necessarily  stay  tnere  ;  is  there  any  other 
place  where  you  could  go  i  A.  Our  business — we 
have  an  entrance  on  Church  Street,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  business  is  done  in  the  rear  ;  but  on  Broadway, 
you  might  say  opposite  Exchange  Place,  the  express 
companies  are  congre^ted  there  and  eight  out  of 
ten  nours  of  the  day,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  there 
are  wagons  there  all  the  time,  and  if  there  was  a  rail- 
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road  track  there,  there  would  be  no  getting  down  on  2444 
that  side  of  the  street,  unless  vou  followed  the  horse- 
cars.  Q.  And  do  you  know  how  wide  the  street  is, 
or  whether  the  express  wagons  standing  on  the  street 
would  block  the  horse-cars  or  not  ?  A.  I  don' t  think 
they  would  block  the  horse-cars ;  I  think  the  horse- 
cars  could  clear.  Q.  You  don't  know  the  width? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  the  width. 


New  York,  February  13,  1885. 

Robert  Goelet,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Beaiaan :  ^^^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Goelet  %  A.  I  live  at 
591  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Forty-eighth  Street. 
Q.  Where  do  you  have  your  office  \  A.  261  and 
263  Broadway.  *  Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  City  of 
New  York  \  A.  I  am.  Q.  Do  you  own  real  estate 
in  the  City  of  New  York  {  A.  I  do.  Q.  Do  you 
own  any  real  estate  on  Broadway  \  A.  I  do,  jointly 
with  my  brother,  most  of  it.  Q.  What  is  your 
brother' 8  name  f  A.  Ogden  Goelet.  Q.  What  prop- 
erty do  you  own  on  Broadway,  either  yourself  or 
with  your  brother — I  mean  below  Fourteenth  Street  { 
A.  W  ell,  I  own  with  my  brother  No.  833  Broad- 
way, one  door  from  Thirteenth  Street ;  I  think  the 
number  is  833 ;  I  think  that  is  the  number — 833  344^ 
Broadway — it  is  one  door  below  Thirteenth  Street. 
Q.  On  the  east  side  \  A.  No,  on  the  west  side.  Q. 
How  large  is  the  lot  {  A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  irregu- 
lar shape  there.  Q.  How  much  on  Broadway  {  A. 
I  think  it  is  25  or  26  feet  on  Broadway,  and  40  odd 
feet  on  the  rear ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  dimen- 
sions. Q.  There  is  a  building  on  it  \  A.  Yes,  there 
Is  a  building  on  it.  Q.  What  is  it  occupied  by  now  \ 
A.  It  is  occupied  by  Graves. &  Co. — Robert  Graves 
&  Co.  Q.  What  business  do  they  do  \  A.  Paper 
hangings — wall  paper.  Q.  What  other  property  do 
you  own  on  Broadway  \  A.  809  and  811  Broadway. 
Q.  Is  that  on  the  same  block  %  A.  No,  that  is  down 
by— I  should  think  it  was  the  block  below,  or  may 
be  two — ^Twelfth  Street — it  is  nearly  there,  a  little 
lower  down  on  the  same  side  of  the  way.  Q.  Are 
there  buildings  on  that  property  %    A.  1  es,  sir.    Q. 
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2447  How  large  is  that  lot  ?  A.  There  are  two  lots,  35 
feet  eacn,  I  think,  aud  occupied  by  Cochran  &  Co. 
Q.  What  business  do  they  do,  Mr.  Goelet?  A. 
Well,  I  should  suppose  they  did  a  general  dry  goods 
business ;  they  sell  dry  goods  and  ^  sorts  of  things. 
Q.  What  other  property  on  Broadway  do  you  own  ? 
A.  Well,  I  own,  individually,'  No.  53  Broadway  ; 
that  is  down  below  Wall  Street.  Q.  53  Broadway — 
that  is  south  of  Rector  Street  I  A.  Yes.  Q.  What 
is  that  occupied  by  ?  A.  There  are  offices  occupy- 
ing that  building — occupied  by  different  people — 
that  whole  building  is  offices  with  an  express  or 
steamship  company  occupying  the  lower  floor.  Q. 
Is  that  where  Austin,  Baldwin  &  Co.  are  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  Austin,  Baldwin  &  Co.  ;  they  are  more  express 

2448 than  a  line  of  steamers;  they  represent  the  Star 
line,  I  think.  Q.  Is  it  not  the  State  Steamship 
Company?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  they  are 
mostly  in  the  express  business.  Q.  Do  you  and 
your  brother  own  property  on  streets  near  Broad- 
way below  Fourteenth  Street  that  are  running  paral- 
lel with  Broadway,  or  across  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  own  some  property  on  Mercer  Street.  Q.  Be- 
tween what  street  i  A.  Well,  when  I  say  a  piece 
of  property,  I  mean  I  own  right  in  the  rear  of  the 
stores  that  I  own  on  Broadway,  starting  in  Bleecker 
Street ;  I  own  the  comer  of  Bleecker  Street,  running 
through  to  Mercer  Street,  and  then  I  own  with  my 
brother  the  two  stores  next  to  it ;  I  think  they  call 
it  633  and  631   Broadway ;  I  own  lots  on  Mercer 

2449  Street ;  they  are  in  the  rear  of  those  stores,  and 
then  I  own  some  other  lots  in  Mercer  Street  about 
that  neighborhood,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
Q.  Any  down  town  ?  A.  Yes,  my  brother  and  my- 
self own  down  at  Whitehall  Street ;  I  don't  know 
whether  you  call  that  Broadway,  I  never  knew  that 
it  was ;  it  is  at  Whitehall  opposite  the  Produce  Ex- 
change. Q.  Do  you  own  any  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadway  i  A.  Well,  I  own  in  Fourth  Avenue ;  it 
is  rather  indefinite  when  you  ask  me  whether  I  own 
any  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway. 

Q.  You  own  some  property  on  Fourth  Avenue  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  own  considerable  property  on 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Third  Avenue  ;  that  is  east  of 
Broadway.  Q.  And  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A. 
Yes ;  and  I  own  some  lots  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
going  down  towards  the  different  avenues.  Q.  Have 
you  considered  the  question  at  all  of  the  effect 
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upon  this  propertj''  that  you  own  and  upon  other  2460 
Droperty  similarly  situated  in  the  City  of  New 
York  of  having  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway, 
with  a  double  track  in  the  usual  condition  as  it 
exists  on  Broadway  between  Sixteenth  Street  and 
Twenty-first  Street  or  Twentieth  Street,  extending 
from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  the  Battery  ?  A. 
Yes ;  I  have  considered  it ;  but  your  question  runs 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  or  does  it  go 
to  Twenty- third  Street?  Q.  No,  running  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery.  A.  Yes ;  I  have. 
Q.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  such  a  horse  railroad,  running  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  with  a  double 
track,  and  with  horses  and  cars  on  it  in  the  usual 
way  as  they  run  in  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  2451 
your  property^  A.  Well,  I  believe  it  would  be 
bad  ;  I  believe  that  possibly  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  on  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  might  be 
for  a  time  temporarily  benefited,  but  jjermanently 
I  don't  think  it  would  be.  Q.  You  don't  think  that 
any  property  would  be  permanently  benefited  by 
it  I  A.  If  o,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Q.  When  you  say  it 
would  be  bad  for  all  proi)erty,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  A.  I  mean — I  am  now  speaking  of  rents, 
mrticularly  on  Broadway  itself ;  I  mean  that 
Brood  way  is  bound  to  be  wholesale  ;  I  don't  believe 
it  is  possible  for  retail  business  to  come  back,  and 
in  my  judgment,  if  I  understand  the  width  of  the 
street  right,  I  think  that  a  person,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  business  on  Broadway,  will  be  2-152 
much  bothered,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  do  business  with  these  cars  running,  as  they 
have  to  back  up  their  trucks  to  the  curb ;  I  mean 
when  a  track  is  in  the  centre  and  if  his  truck  backs 
up  that  a  car  cannot  go  by  without  compelling 
that  truck  to  swing  out ;  I  think  that  would  be  bad 
on  a  man  shipping  goods  ;  I  own  this  property  833 
Broadway,  where  (Jraves  &  Co.  are  now,  and  they 
ship  a  ^ood  many  of  those  rolls  of  wall  pai)er,  and 
when  they  rented  that  store  originally  from  my 
father,  and  renewed  their  lease  from  me,  one  of 
their  statements  was  that  even  now  there  was  such  a 
crowd  on  Broadway  that  thej^  were  bothered  in  de- 
livering their  goods,  and  gettmg  these  large  rolls  in, 
and  tried  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  a  right 
of  way  could  be  purchased  on  the  side  street — Thir- 
teenth Street — for  a  means  of  getting  in  their  goods  ; 
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2453  then  again,  as  far  as  I  have  always  seen  Broadway, 
Broadway  is  a  rather  peculiar  street ;  the  first  thing 
yon  know  there  are  always  certain  pieces  of  pro- 
perty, say  three  or  four  blocks,  that  would  prob- 
ably -be  dead,  sometimes  one  year  and  sometimes 
two,  and  sometimes  longer,  and  then  gradually  a 
different  kind  or  class  of  business  comes  up  from 
down  town — ^wholesale  business — ^and  ithat  was  for- 
merly wholesale  business  is  now  offices;  there  is 
53  Broadway  which  I  spoke  about,  l^hat  was  not 
until  within  a  year  or  so  altered  into  offices  ;  some 
manufacturing  companies  had  the  upper  part,  and  I 
find  that  office  buildings  are  creeping  up  to  a  certain 
extent ;  after  them  comes  the  wlbolesale,  and  after 
the  heavy  wholesale  comes  the  light  wholesale  ;  now 

2454  up  as  far  as  633  and  631  Broadway,  and  just  around 
about  that  neighborhood  of  those  stores  which  are 
owned  by  my  brother  and  myself,  is  being  filled  up 
with  what  may  be  called  light  wholesale — feather 
goods— and  not  the  heavy  materials,  but  light  mate- 
rials ;  and  I  believe  that  in  time  all  Broadway  will 
be  wholesale  ;  that  the  light  wholesale  will  be  f  mo- 
ther up  and  the  heavier  wholesale  further  down,  and 
I  believe  that  gentlemen  having  large  wholesale 
stores  in  side  streets  will  come  into  Broadway  and 
for  one  reason — the  facility  that  they  will  have  in 
handling  their  goods — and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  think  a  railroad  in  Broadway  would  be  a  detri- 
ment in  my  judgment,  and  not  only  a  detriment 
to  Broadway  but  to  the  whole  city,  because  if  we 

2456  don't  have  somewheres  where  i)eople  can  go  and 
handle  their  goods  conveniently — ^these  large  whole- 
sale stores — why  they  go  to  some  other  city  or  to 
some  other  place  where  they  can  find  those  accom- 
modations ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  a  railroad  on  Broadway.  Q.  State  whether  or 
no,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  demand  for  a  horse 
railroacl  on  Broadway.  A.  I  don't  really  see  whj' 
there  should  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
facilities  on  the  parallel  roads,  both  by  the  elevated 
roads  and  by  the  surface  roads,  and  also  the  omni- 
buses that  run  on  Broadway,  and  anybody  that 
wants  to  ride,  it  seems  to  me,  has  got  plenty  of  op- 

fortunity ;  I  know  if  I  am  up-town  and  in  a  hurrj- 
take  the  elevated  road  and  walk  a  couple  of  bloclts 
to  get  to  the  station  and  then  walk  down  from  the 
station  here — from  the  nearest  station  to  my  office — 
and  I  think  most  of  the  people  going  down  town 
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think  that  is  the  most  rapid  method,  and  I  don't  2466 
understand  that  horse-cars  are  as  rapid  as  the  ele- 
vated road,  although  I  think  they  often  make  very 
good  time. 

Q.  In  considering  this  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
a  horse-railroad  on  Broadway,  and  any  demand  for 
it,  is  there,   in  your  opinion,   less  or  more  demand 
for  it  now,  than  there  was  ten  years  ago  ?    A.  \Vell, 
I  think  that  ten  years  ago,  the  way  Broadway  was 
down  below  Founteentn  Street,  a  great  deal  more 
retail,  I  should  think  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
demand  for  it  ten  years  ago  than  there  is  to-day ; 
then  I  do  not  think  anything  can  possibly  bring  re- 
tail business  back  again  on  Broadway  below  Four- 
teenth Street ;  that  is  my  belief.     Q.  You  said  that 
you  thought  it  might  temporarily  help  the  value  of  ^j^^ 
property—  a  certain  part  of  Broadway  ;  would  it  run       ^ 
down  as  far  as  Eightn  or  Ninth  Streets    A.  Well,  I 
should  think  it  might  be  a  little  lower  than  that. 
Q.  Lowers    A.   Yes,   sir;  I  should  think  so.     Q. 
Would  this  affect  the  value  of  the  property  and  the 
rental  value  of  the  property  temx)orarily5   in  your 
judgment,  and  make  it  better  i    A.  Well,  it  is  just 
thi?,  that  I  think  temporarily — both  the  light  and 
heavy  dry  goods — wholesale  has  not  got  up  any 
further  than  Bleecker  Street,  and  I  supi)ose  that  it 
might  possibly  be  a  benefit  to  property  up  there  ;   I 
am  not  certain  at  all  in  my  own  mind  whether  it 
would  be  a  benefit  even  temporarily  or  not,  but  still 
I  can  understand  that  there  might  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  regards  that  property  from   Fourteenth  2458 
Street,  sav  down  to  Bleecker  Street,  or  not  as  far  as 
Bleecker  Street — Prince  Street,  or  somewhere  along 
there— although  I  think  that  that  is  very  doubtfuL 
Q.  In  regard  to  this  propery,  if  it  would  help  the  value 
of  it,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  course  of  the 
leases  of  any  tenants  upon  it,  would  it  not  ?    A.  I 
should  think  that  that  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  business  they  were  doing.     Q.  But  if  they  were 
domg  retail  business  ?    A.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
wh«*ther  it  would  be  any  benefit  or  not,  but  if  it  is,  I 
suppose  so  ;   but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  is  going  to  be  any  benefit  even  from 
Fourteenth  Street  lower  down,  but  if  it  is  at  all,  it 
would  be  natural  that  some  people  probably  might 
be  brought  there,   and  they  would  not  have  the 
convenience    which   I    speak  of  loading  and    un- 
loading which  I  think  is  the  great  objection  to  any 
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2459  railroad.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  matter  of  the 
wholesale  business  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
keeping  of  this  avenue  open,  of  great  importance  to 
the  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  judgment.  Q.  Is 
it  your  opinion  also  that  it  affects  both  the  value  of 
the  proi)erty  that  is  used  by  the  wholesale  merchants 
and  the  other  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A. 
I  think  it  affects  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  city 
and  we  ought  to  have  as  much  facility  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  for  having  goods  come  in  here  and  being 
disposed  of  and  making  this  the  centre.  Q.  Have 
you  been  noticing  these  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  location  of  trade  on  Broadway?  A. 
1  have ;  a  good  many  vears  back.  Q.  And  you 
have  noticed  this  gradual  advance  on  Broadway  as  I 

2460  understand  ?  A.  i  es,  sir ;  I  mean  at  times  it  would 
go  more  rapidly  than  others  ;  sometimes  it  would  be 
apparently  at  a  standstill.  Q.  What  is  the  general 
situation  now  of  matters  of  rents  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  are  ren  ts  easily  made  on  old  terms  ?  A. 
Mr.  Beaman,  it  is  not  the  first  of  May  ;  I  will  tell 
you  better  when  the  first  of  May  comes  along.  Q. 
Well,  that  is  a  question  I  will  not  press  then. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  You  say  that  Broadway  is  a  peculiar  street  in 
sections  of  which  property  frequently  lies  dead  ;  will 
you  please  say  in  what  particular  section  of  Broad- 
way south  of  Fourteenth  Street  property  is  now  lying 
dead  ?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  fix  it  ex- 

2461  actly  between  any  streets,  because  I  think  that  a 
gentleman  takes  notice  where  you  have  got  a  personal 
interest ;  I  know  that  for  a  long  time  where  I  am 
speaking  of  at  Bleecker  Street— 633  and  631  Broad- 
way— for  a  long  time  that  property  was  very  dead, 
and  very  hard  to  rent  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  that  laid  so  in  that  way  for  about  two  or  three 
years ;  where  the  rents  were  formerly  large  they 
were  ver^r  small,  and  gradually  they  commenced 
again  to  rise  a  little  bit  until  now  they  rent  for  a 
very  far  rent  to  this  light  wholesale— like  feather 
goods— and  I  think  my  attention  like  everybody  else' s 
is  probably  drawn  more  to  the  particular  place  where 
my  property  is  situated  than  to  any  other ;  at  that 
time  for  several  years  all  property  in  that  neighbor- 
hood seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  rent ;  I 
think  that  was  certainly  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
my  father  was  alive  yet,  and  he  attended  mostly  to 
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that ;  I  did  not  know  so  much  about  the  rents  then,  2462 
not  so  directly  as  I  now  do,  but  I  think  it  was  six  or 
seren  years  ago— five  or  six. 

Q.  Is  there  any  street  in  the  city  to  your  knowl- 
ed^  where  there  are  so  many  vacant  stores  or  parts 
of  stores  as  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  really  don't  know; 
I  cannot  answer  the  question;  I  know  that  my 
stores  on  Broadway  are  rented  ;  I  have  seen  quite  a 
number  of  biUs  ''to  let"  on  different  stores  on 
Broadway.  Q.  As  compared  with  other  streets,  do 
you  think  that  the  stores  or  parts  of  stores  to  let  are 
much  more  numerous  on  Broadway  than  on  any 
other  business  sireet  in  the  City  of  ifew  York  ?  A. 
Well,  I  really  don't  know  anything  about  the  side 
<te*ets  at  all ;  if  you  confine  it  to  avenues,  the  only 
avenue  then  would  be  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  Third  2463 
Avenue.  Q.  Oh,  no ;  all  the  other  avenues  of  the 
rity;  Sixth  Avenue,  Seventh  Avenue,  Eighth 
Avenue,  Ninth  Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Third 
Avenue.  A.  Well,  I  should  say  I  really  don't 
know;  I  know  about  Third  Avenue;  but  all  my 
knowledge  of  Third  Avenue  is  after  you  get  beyond 
Thirty-third  Street ;  I  don't  know  about  anything 
J'^low.  Q.  In  giving  the  opinion  you  have  given, 
r?5pecting  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  a 
railroad  on  Broadway,  your  opinion  is  influenced 
mainly  by  your  position  as  a  property -holder,  is  it 
not,  on  Broadway?  A.  No,  it  is  not;  because  I 
think  certainly  two  pieces  of  property  that  I  have, 
if  anything  is  to  be  benefited,  I  tnink  that  will  be 
J-eni^fited.  Q.  What  property  is  that  ?  A.  809  and  2464 
811  Broadway,  which  is  retail.  Q.  That  is  retail? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  retail.  Q.  Don't  you  think, 
Mr.  Goelet,  that  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  8treet  railroad  i)assing  that  property  would  be  a 
^»^nefit  to  it  J!  A.  I  say  it  is  very  possible  that  tem- 
porarily it  might  be.  Q.  Don' t  you  think  that  the 
tenants  of  that  building  would  reap  a  benefit  from 
the  operation  of  a  railroad  in  front  of  that  property  ? 
A.  If  they  reap  a  benefit  they  would,  but  I  think 
that  is  a*  question ;  how  they  may  feel  about  it,  I 
•lon't  know ;  I  supi)osed  I  included  in  my  answer 
that  I  was  not  satisfied  whether  it  would  be  a  benefit 
f>r  noU  but  I  think  if  any  property  would  be  bene- 
fif**l  that  property  would  oe.  Q.  You  are  not  en- 
gajTPd  in  business  yourself,  Mr.  Goelet,  are  you  ?  A. 
I  am  a  lawyer,  I  practice  law.  Q.  Have  you,  or 
yoar  brother,  signed  a  consent  for  the  construction 
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2465  of  a  railroad,  proposed  to  be  build  by  the  petitioner's 
rival,  known  as  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company?  A. 
I  have  not ;  I  declined  to  sign  it.  Q.  Was  not  your 
name  in  the  list  that  was  published  of  people  that  had 
signed  for  that  road  ?  A.  If  it  was  so,  it  was  not  tnie, 
because  I  declined  always  to  sign  for  either  a  horse 
railroad,  or  a  cable  road.  Q.  Your  objection  to  a 
railroad  on  Broadway  appears  to  be  that  it  would 
inconvenience  wholesale  dealers.  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  a 
great  extent.  Q.  Would  it  inconvenience  them  in 
any  other  respect  than  in  the  possible  disadvantage 
in  loading  and  unloading  i  A.  Well,  I  think  that 
is  the  greatest  inconvenience.  Q.  Is  not  that  the 
only  objection  that  you  think  of — that  occurs  to 
you  at  the  present  time  ?    A.  That  is  my  main  ob- 

24g0  jection,  in  this  way,  because  I  think  if  it  is  whole- 
sale you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  load  or  unload 
in  front  of  the  stores ;  and  it  affects  the  rental  value 
if  a  man  cannot  take  his  goods  in  and  take  them  out 
conveniently ;  I  think  that  injures  the  property.  Q. 
Don't  you  Know,  Mr.  Goelet,  that  there  are  large 
and  handsome  wholesale  stores  in  Church  Street,  a 
very  narrow  street,  through  which  a  road  has  been 
run  and  operated  for  twenty  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  I  know  it  is  a  very  great  inconvenience,  and  a 
great  many  of  those*  people  are  coming  back  to 
Broadway  now.  Q.  Don't  you  know  tnat  those 
gentlemen  who  built  those  stores,  and  those  gentle- 
men who  now  occupy  them,  built  those  stores  and 
occupied  them  after  the  railroad  was  constructed 

2467  there  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  Q.  And  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  railroad  and 
its  oi)erations  ?  A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
they  knew  or  not ;  but  1  know  this,  that  most  of 
those  stores  down  in  the  section  you  refer  to  were 
built  by  Boston  capital,  and  those  gentlemen  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  mUls,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects that  induced  people  to  go  there  was  their  say- 
ing that  they  would  not  send  them  their  goods  un- 
less they  went  there ;  that  is  what  I  always  under- 
stood. 

Q.  You  say  people  are  moving  from  Church 
Street  into  Broadway  ;  wont  you  give  me  an  instance 
or  two  ?  A.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  an  instance ;  but 
some  person  said  to  me  that  somebody  was  moving 
out  from  that  street,  and  made  inquiries,  and  was 
going  to  go  into  Broadway ;  maybe  I  received  it 
with  more  credence  than  it  was  worth  because  I 
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thought  they  would  go  into  Broadway,  and  always  2468 
supposed  so.  Q.  Nevertheless,  Churcn  Street  stores 
continue  to  find  occupants,  do  they  not  ?  A.  i  have 
no  doubt  they  do,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Church  Street.  Q.  There  are  no  stores  vacant  on 
Church  Street,  to  your  knowledge,  are  there  (  A.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  sir.  Q.  Claflin— H.  B. 
Claflin  &  Co. — ^their  store  fronts  on  Church  Street, 
does  it  not  ?  A.  I  believe  it  does ;  I  am  not  sure  ; 
whenever  I  have  seen  Claflin' s  it  has  been  on  the 
West  Broadway  side.  Q.  It  is  bounded  one  side  by 
West  Broadway  and  one  side  by  Church  Street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Bounded  on  two  sides  by  rail- 
roads? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  the  largest 
wholesale  store  in  New  York,  is  it  not?  A.  I 
imagine  it  is  ;  but  West  Broadway  is  a  broad  street ; 
it  has  got  an  elevated  road  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  broad  ^^^ 
street.  Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  width 
of  Broadway  is  oposite  any  of  the  property  owned 
by  yourself  and  your  brother,  or  by  yourself  indi- 
vidually, concerning  which  you  have  spoken  ?  A. 
Well,  I  know  that  Broadway  varies  in  different 
places,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  number  of  feet ;  but  I  know  that  in  some  places 
Broadway  is  40  feet  wide.  Q.  You  mean  the  car- 
riage way  t  A.  Well,  from  gutter  to  gutter.  Q.  . 
Prom  gutter  to  ^tter,  or  from  curb  to  curb,  you 
mean  1  A.  Yes,  sir,  from  curb  to  curb ;  I  know 
that  in  certain  places  it  is  40  feet,  and  I  have  al- 
ways understood  that  Broadway  varied;  that  in 
some  places  it  was  wider  than  in  others,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  know  the  width  in  any  particular  spot.  *^ '^ 
Q.  Prom  your  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
wouldn't  you  say  that  Broadway,  north  of  Seven- 
teenth Street,  or  between  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Thirty-first  Street,  for  instance,  was  considerably 
narrower  from  curb  to  curb  than  south  of  Four- 
teenth Street  ?  A .  It  is  narrower  from  Seventeenth 
Street  up  to  about,  say,  Twentieth  Street ;  I  think  it 
commences  to  widen  at  Twenty-first  Street,  but  from 
Seventeenth  Street  to  certainly  Twentieth  Street, 
and  I  think  to  Twenty^-first  Street,  it  is  very  much 
narrower  than  it  is  m  Broadway  below.  Q.  And 
for  twenty  years  past  there  has  been  a  railroad  with 
a  double  track  in  that  street,  has  there  not  ?  A.  I 
think  it  was  there  over  twenty  years ;  I  used  to  live 
on  the  comer.  Q.  On  the  comer  of  Nineteenth 
Street,  was  it  not  i    A.  No,  sir ;  I  lived  on  the  cor- 
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2471  ner  of  Seventeenth  Street,  and  there  was  a  railroad 
there.  Q.  That  is  about  the  narrowest  part  of 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  should  think  about.  Q.  All  thLj 
time  there  has  been  a  double  track  railroad  running 
there?  A.  There  has  been.  Q.  And  nevertheless 
the  condition  of  property  owners  and  the  condition 
of  tenants  on  Broadway,  between  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Thirty-second  Street,  has  been  all  this 
time  very  prosperous,  has  it  not  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  far  as  Thirty-second  Street ;  I  can  say  as  far  as 
Twenty -second  Street.  Q.  As  far  as  Twenty-second 
Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  this  railroad  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Property  has  advanced,  and  both  the  owners 
and  tenants  are  prosperous  and  happy  ?    A.  I  hope 

2472  so. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Mr.  Goelet,  in  regard  to  the  notices  being  up 
on  buildings,  "  to  let,"  this  is  about  the  time  of  the 
year  when  they  are  usually  placed  up,  is  it  not  i  A. 
1  think  so,  about  the  first  of  Februaiy.  Q.  Sup- 
pose it  is  proven  as  a  fact,  or  the  testimony  is  so, 
that  the  putting  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway, 
not  only  will  interfere  with  the  wholsale  merchants 
in  loading  and  unloading  their  goods,  but  that  it 
would  also  make  it  more  difficult  for  transportation 
up  and  down  for  their  goods  and  freight  on  a  loaded 
truck,  and  impede  the  traffic  and  make  everything 
up  and  down  Broadway  slower,  and  tend  to  cause 

2473  more  blockades  in  the  travel  on  Broadway,  what 
effect  would  such  a  situation  have  upon  the  commerce 
of  New  York,  and  the  general  value  of  Broadway 
property  ? 

Mr,  Scribner :  That  is  an  incomi)etent  question, 
but  I  suppose  your  Honors  will  admit  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  opinion. 

Commissioner  Harris :  That  is  assuming  those 
facts  exist. 

Mr.  Beavian :   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris:  I  think  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  that  testimony,  assuming  those  facts  to 
exist. 

The  Witness :  In  answering  that  question  I  sup- 
pose I  must  assume  those  facts  exist. 

Commissioner  Harris :    Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness :  I  think  anything  ^ing  to  make 
traffic  slower  or  anything  that  will  interfere  with  it 
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of  course  is  detrimental ;  it  you  have  to  go  slower  2474 
or  if  it  takes  more  trouble,  to  get  out  of  a  track  or 
iflto  a  track  again  whv,  that  is  detrimental,  and  you 
lose  time  ;  anything  "hinders  travel  1  think  is  de- 
trimental. 

Q.  Detrimental  to  what  ?  A.  Detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  Broadway,  and  to  the  interests  o  f 
the  city — anything  that  impedes  travel  on  Broad- 
way is  both  deterimental  to  Broadway  and  to  the 
citv.  Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  Church  Street; 
isn^t  it  true  that  most  of  the  buildings  that  are  on 
Church  Street,  have  opportunities  on  the  streets 
running  east  and  west  to  load  or  unload  their  goods, 
and  that  very  few  of  those  buildings  on  Onurch 
Street,  have  their  actual  frontage,  so  far  as  the  en- 
trance is  concerned,  on  Church  Street  ?  A.  Well,  1 3475 
cannot  answer  that  exactly  of  my  own  knowledge  ; 
I  know  that  some  have  ani  some  have  not,  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  Church 
Street,  except  where  you  see  it  from  the  elevated 
road ;  and  formerly  before  there  was  an  elevated 
road,  when  I  rode  up  town  when  I  lived  in  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Broadway,  I  took  the  Broadway 
cars  that  ran  up  home,  and  I  knew  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  do  now.  Q.  You  have  been  asked  in 
regard  to  that  portion  of  Broadway,  between  Seven- 
t^jenth  Street  and  Twenty-second  Street,  and  its 
eeneral  prosperity ;  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween that  portion  of  Broadway  and  Broadway  gen- 
erally below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty- third  2476 
Street,  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link ;  people  that  go 
up  Broadway,  or  that  are  going  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
they  all  follow  this  narrow  place,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  i)eople  there — an  immense  number  of 
fieople ;  people  that  come  up  Broadway  and  that 
want  to  go  into  Fifth  Avenue,  they  generally  go 
through  there,  and  if  they  want  to  go  through 
Broadway  still  further  up  they  go  there ;  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  that  part  of  Broadway  from  Seven- 
teenth Street  to  Twenty-third  Street,  is  a  sort  of  an 
exception  ;  it  is  a  narrow  place,  where  people  natu- 
rally fto  ;  and  after  you  leave  Twenty-third  Street 
up  to  Thirty -second  Street  there  is  another  place, 
which  Mr.  Scribner  referred  to ;  I  don't  know  as 
much  of  the  upper  part.  Q.  Is  the  business  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty-third  Street  mostly 
wholesale  or  retail  ?    A.  I  should  call  it  mostly  re- 
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dicating)  and  the  track  is  here,  and  a  truck  is  2480 
backed  up,  a  horse-car  cannot  go  by  without  that 
truck  being  moved,  and  while  the  truck  is  standing 
there  it  blocks  up  all  Broadway  ;  the  horse-car  can- 
not ffo  by,  and  that  stops  the  traffic  ;  it  blocks  up 
one-half  of  the  street,  and  all  the  vehicles  coming 
down  would  have  to  swing  out  and  go  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  heavy  trucks  crossing  over  the  tracks 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  crossing ;  and  if 
another  car  comes  by  there,  there  would  be  a  liabil- 
ity to  block  up  both  sides  ;  that  is  my  reason  ;  now, 
if  I  am  wrong  on  this,  and  if  trucks  would  not 
interfere  with  cars  passing,  then  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. Q.  Then  your  objections  would  all  be  removed, 
would  they  ?  "  A.  I  don't  think  they  would  all  be 
removed,  but  I  think  that  that  would  tend  very 24^1 
much  to  remove  them.  Q.  Then  most  of  the  objec- 
tions that  you  have  mentioned  to  a  horse  railroad 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  carriage- 
way of  Broadway  is  so  narrow  that  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  backing-up  of  an  ordinary  truck  be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  track,  is  it  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  altogether  ;  I  say  that  is  one  of  my  objections  ; 
my  idea  is  this,  that"  I  think  that  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  this  island — this  island  is  long  and  narrow 
—1  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  an  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  island,  that  we  snould  have  some 
one  street  that  is  free  and  clear  of  railroads,  so  that 
the  people  can  drive  there,  or  do  whatever  they 
please — that  they  should  have  at  least  one  avenue  2482 
that  is  free  ;  I  simply  say  that  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tions I  have  to  horse  railroads,  that  they  move  in 
fixed  lines  and  are  not  able  to  turn  in  and  to  turn 
out ;  and  I  say  that  that  would  be  one  of  the  means 
of  making  a  block  ;  if  you  will  notice  on  a  railroad 
track,  you  always  notice  that  all  try  to  get  right  on 
the  centre  of  the  street,  because  the  moment  they 
get  a  little  oflf  from  the  centre  they  slip  to  the  curb  ? 
now,  you  get  two  or  three  of  those  trucks  in  front 
of  a  car,  and  the  man  rings  the  bell  for  them  to  get 
out,  and  one  truck  gets  out,  but  another  comes  right 
along  and  shoves  right  in  behind,  and  so  it  goes  on  ; 
I  say  anything  that  goes  on  a  fixed  line — a  railroad 
—makes  travel  very  much  more  difficult  than  where 
you  don' t  have  a  railroad  ;  that  is  my  idea.  Q.  In 
speaking  cf  the  effect  on  Broadway  property,  won' t 
you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Goelet,  how  you  account 
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2483  '^^  *^^  '^^*  ^^^*  ^^^^  stores  as  Brooks  Bros.,  or 
snch  firms  as  Brooks  Bros.,  and  the  Sloanes,  and 
Lord  &  Taylor,  and  all  the  best  hotels,  have  forsook 
Broadway,  where  there  is  no  railroad,  and  have 
moved  to  locations  on  Broadway,  above  Fourteenth 
Street,  where  there  is  a  railroad ;  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  that  'i    A.  Well,  I  account  for  it  on  the 

?;eneral  principle  that  people  nowadays  are  living 
urther  up  town  than  they  did  before,  and  that  the 
natural  result  is  that  retail  will  move  up  to  be  neiir 
where  people  live.  Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  Brooks 
Bros,  would  have  ever  moved  from  the  comer  of 
Bond  Street,  if  there  had  been  a  railroad  in  front  of 
their  store?  A.  I  do.  Q.  Do  you  imagine  that 
Sloane's  carpet  store  would  have  removed  from 
where  they  were  up  to  Nineteenth  Street  if  there 

2484  had  been  a  railroad  in  front  of  their  old  place  ?  A. 
I  do. 

Q.  You  think  so  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Mr.  Goelet,  one  ques- 
tion. Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  to  be  built  over  ?  A. 
From  where  ?  Q.  That  part  that  is  unbuilt  on  now. 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  exact  time,  but  I  think 
it  is  going  faster  than  most  peojjle  expect ;  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  ^oing  faster  than  ex- 
pected, because  I  think  there  is  quite  a  movement 
to  build  up  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  from 
the  end  of  the  Park — One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street 
to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  Street— but  after 
you  pass  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Stn^t 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  good  deal  oi  building  ;  I 

2485  bought  some  lots  up  about  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  and  I  have  had  several  applications 
made  to  me  within  the  last  year  with  a  view  to 
erecting  houses.  Q.  Harlem  is  going  to  be  a  great 
city  in  itself,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Well,  my  impression  is, 
it  is ;  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  up  to  say 
One  Hundred  and  Twentv-fifth  Street,  there  is  very 
little  doing  now;  on  tne  east  side  along  Thinl 
Avenue  that  has  been  built  up  very  much  more 
rapidly  about  Seventy-eighth  Street  and  Eightieth 
Street ;  that  side  has  always  been  far  ahead — the 
east  side. 

William  H.  Butler,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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By  Mr,  Beanuin :  o^gg 

Q.  Mr.  Butler,  where  do  yon  live  ?  A.  I  live  in 
Brooklyn.  Q.  What  business  are  yon  in?  A. 
Safes  and  Locks.  Q.  Where  is  yonr  place  of  busi- 
ness ?  A.  Comer  of  Reade  Street  and  Broadway. 
Q.  Northeast  comer?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  a 
frontage  on  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  this  business  ?  A.  Oh,  I  have  been 
in  the  safe  business  since  1851.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  had  a  place  of  business  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
AVeU,  since  1856,  I  think,  with  an  interval  of  about 
four  years  that  we  were  out  of  the  street.  Q.  But 
most  of  the  time  since  1856  you  have  been  in  busi- 
ness on  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  what 
parts  of  the  street ;  always  below  Reade  Street  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  we  were  at  337  Broadway  at  first.  Q.  You  ^ 
have  been  between  Reade  Street  and  what  other  ^**^' 
street  ?  A.  Between  Reade  and  Franklin.  Q.  Al- 
ways been  above  Reade?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But 
always  within  two  or  three  blocks  of  where  you  now 
are  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  owned  the  build- 
ings ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Rented  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  are  renting  them  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have 
upon  the  general  public  interests  of  the  City  of 
New  York  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street — 
double  tracks— and  cars  running  up  and  down  it  in 
the  usual  way,  say  at  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  less 
apart  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  as  far  as  mjr  conven- 
ience is  concerned  it  would  be  a  very  serious  evil. 
Q.  Why  ?  A.  Well,  our  loads  are  very  heavy,  our  2438 
teams  are  very  heavy,  and  we  load  very  heavy,  and  " 
our  loads  are  dtflferent  from  those  of  others,  our 
loads  are  generally  top  heavy,  and  we  have  to  be 
careful  about  them  in  turning  because  sometimes  it 
throws  a  safe  over ;  I  have  seen  them  go  over,  truck 
and  all ;  as  far  as  my  business  is  concerned  I  think 
it  would  be  an  evil.  Q.  Do  you,  in  your  business, 
load  or  unload  your  own  goods  from  Broadway  ? 
A.  No.  we  load  all  we  can  on  Reade  Street,  but  at 
times  we  have  to  load  on  Broadway. 

Q.  But  you  have  opportunities  for  loading  on 
Reade  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  suppose  in  the 
course  of  yonr  business  you  deliver  and  receive  a 
good  many  safes  of  various  sorts  on  Broadway? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  a  good  many.  Q.  What  effect 
would  this  railroad  have  on  tne  general  public,  so 
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2489  fer  as  they  use  Broadway  as  a  thoroughfare  for 
travel,  or  for  carrying  goods  ?  A.  As  far  as  the 
carting  is  concerned — tne  transportation  of  goods  ? 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  1  think  it  would  aflfect  them  the 
same  as  it  would  aflfect  me ;  perhaps  not  to  that  ex- 
tent ;  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  start  a  heavy 
team  ;  to  stop  and  start  a  team  with  a  heavv  load, 
and  we  always  try  to  keep  going.  Q.  And  do  you 
think  horse-cars  would  cause  you  to  stop  more  i  A. 
Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Q.  Why  i  A.  Well, 
horse-cars  go  on  a  track,  and  trucks  would  certainly 
have  to  turn  oflf  when  the  cars  come  along,  and  if 
they  were  on  the  side  why  they  have  got  to  be  in  a 
line,  and  no  opportunity  to  get  oflf  or  on  the  line, 
and  they  have  got  to  go  alon^,  and  if  there  is  a 
block  made,  they  cannot  go  aside,  but  simply  have 

2490  to  wait  until  what  blocks  tnem  gets  out  of  the  way. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  don't  confine  your  operations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  the  heavy  goods 
you  cart  to  streets  that  have  no  railroads  in,  do  you  i 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  deliver  anywhere  in  the  city.  Q. 
You  deliver  everywhere  in  the  city,  and  you  have 
been  doing  that  since  1851  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So 
that  the  fact  that  a  railroad  exists  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  or  in  Broadway  above  Seventeenth  Street,  or 
in  Sixth  Avenue,  the  whole  length  of  it,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  avenues  where  street-car  tracks  are  laia, 
would  not  deter  you  from  sending  your  trucks  there 
either  to  receive  or  deliver  a  safe,  would  it  ?    A.  No, 

2491  sir. 

Frank  O.  Herring,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Herring,  what  is  your  business  ?  A.  Man- 
ufacturing iron  safes,  vaults,  &c.  Q.  Are  you  the 
successor  to  your  father  in  that  business  ?  A.  I  am. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  \  A. 
Individually?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Since  1868.  Q. 
Where  is  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  261  Broad- 
way, corner  of  Murray  Street.  Q.  Where  are  your 
manufactories  {  A.  At  present  on  South  Street, 
comer  of  Gouveneur  Slip.      Q.  Are    you  on    the 
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corner  of  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Comer  of  2492 
what  streets  A.  Corner  of  Broadway  and 
Murray  Street.  Q.  In  delivering  and  receiving 
safes  at  your  warehouse  there,  do  you  de- 
liver on  Broadway,  or  on  the  side  street  i  A.  Mur- 
ray Street — the  side  street.  Q.  To  what  extent,  do 
you,  in  your  business,  make  use  of  Broadway  as  a 
means  of  travel  up  and  down  for  your  teams  ?  A 
We  make  use  of  Broadway,  I  should  say,  altogether 
in  going  any  distance  ;  that  is,  if  we  deliver  a  safe 
anywheres  down  town  or  up  town,  we  alway  take 
Broadway.  Q.  Why^  A.  Well,  because  it  "is  the 
most  convenient  street.  Q.  What  effect  would  it 
have,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  travel  in  Bradway  and 
the  use  of  Broadway  by  the  public  for  the  general 
purpose  of  travel,  so  far  as  wagons  and  teams  and 
trucks  and  carriages  are  concerned  ;  if  there  was  a  2493 
double  track  railroad  on  Broadway,  extending  from 
the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  constructed  in 
the  usual  way,  with  cars  running  on  each  track,  at 
intervals  say,  of  a  minute  or  less  apart  i  A.  I  should 
consider  that  such  a  railroad  would  obstruct  the 
travel  on  Broadway.  Q.  Why?  A.  Cars,  of  course, 
running  on  a  track  cannot  turn  out  in  case  of  a  block 
as  stages  can,  and  stages  can  go  around  the  block,  if 
there  be  a  blockade,  and  cars  are  on  the  track ;  and 
more  especially  in  Winter  time,  if  there  are  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  as  we  often  see,  the  snow  is  piled  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  it  leaves  onl jr  a  small 
part  of  the  street  free  for  trucks  and  vehicles,  and 
especially  in  our  business,  if  we  have  a  heavy  load 
on  and  get  into  a  track,  and  a  car  comes  along,  we 
have  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  ^494 
of  trouble  ;  of  course,  we  have  to  do  it  right  away, 
and  swinging  in  and  out  is  an  injury  to  the  trucks 
and  an  injury  to  horses.  Q.  Would  it  delay  travel, 
in  your  opinion?  A.  I  consider  it  would  delay 
travel,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
take,  say,  from  Chambers  Street  down ;  there  are 
often  blockades  now  without  any  railroads,  and 
great  delays. 

Q.  Mr.  Herring,  in  loading  and  unloading  safes, 
state  whether  it  is  a  usual  custom  for  the  tracks  or 
teams  to  back  up  to  the  curb  ?  A.  They  have  to 
back  up,  they  cannot  unload  them  any  other 
way;  they  cannot  take  them  oflf  of  the  sides: 
they  have  to  back  up  and  put  out  skids  and  roll 
them  off.     Q.  About  how  long  a  time  does  it  take 
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Ar  HnL-ion  Street  and  Ninth  Avenoe.  ansii  riir- 
z-^.s.--  and  Fourteenth  Streets.  Q-  And  tokit  tii-- 
T.rythe-rp  was  bounded  on  every  side  by  *  <Jrrie^c 
-n:'---.!!.!,  wasn't  it !  A.  On  three  sides.  1^.  B-xia-l- 
e«i  ■>Q  chtw  sides  by  a  street  railroad  r  A.  l"e^. 
*ir.  »J.  How  long  did  yoa  manji^  to  do  your 
"^'L-jia-fss  there  in  that  way.  sommnded  by  raiirvads 
ta  liiJ-c  mnnnt-r ;  A.  About  thirty  years,  (J.  And 
Ir'ii.t  up  a  large  business  *  A-  Yes.  sir.  Q. 
L'i'i  in  iiuaiense  business  i  A-  Yes.  sir.  y.  Made 
and  iuld  manv  hundreds  and  thousands  of  safes  f 
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A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  carted  them  all  over  these  2498 
railroad  tracks,  built  on  three  sides  of  your  factory  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  you  are  alive  yet  ?    A.  Yes. 

By  Afr.  Beaman: 
Q.  Is  your  father  alive  i    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  It  was  not  a  street  railroad  that  killed  him, 
was  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  You  moved  from  your  place  where  you  were, 
how  long  ago  i  A.  One  year  ago  this  last  January. 
Q.  ^Vhen  jrou  were  loading  or  unloading  a  safe  from  0499 
that  building,  did  your  trucks  stop  me  cars  ?  A. 
They  did  not.  Q.  Why  not  i  A.  Because  there 
was  plenty  of  room  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
tracks.  Q.  So  that  you  could  load  and  unload  there 
without  interfering  with  the  cars  at  all  J  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr  Seribner : 

Q.  You  say  that  these  railroads,  as  located  in 
Hudson  Street — and  in  what  other  street  surround- 
ing your  factory  there?  A.  Ninth  Avenue, 
Hadson  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  As  those 
railroads  were  located  and  built  in  those  streets, 
there  was  space  between  the  curb  and  the  track  to 
allow  your  trucks  to  stand  backed  up,  and  receive 
and  deliver  i  A.  There  was.  Q.  To  receive  and  de- 
liver your  safes  i  A.  There  was.  Q.  Do  you  know 
any  point  on  Broadway  where  that  could  not  be 
done  now,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the 
Battery  (  A.  I  could  not  say  without  making 
measurements. 

Fearing  Gill,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  In  the  city.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York  City  %  A. 
Six  years.  Q.  What  is  your  business^  A.  I  am 
the  V'ice-President  of  the  riew  York  Cab  Company. 
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2501 Q.  What  is  the  business  of  that  company  ?  A.  It  is 
alivery  and  street  cab  business  in  all  departments. 
Q.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  introduced  what 
are  sometimes  known  as  ** yellow  cabs" — the  cheap 
cab  8y>tem  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
3/r.  Scribner :  ''  Black  and  tans  ?" 
Q.  How  many  cabs  or  vehicles  is  that  company 
now  mnnin^?  A.  About  three  or  four  hundred. 
Q.  When  did  they  first  begin  running  \  A.  As  a 
company  they  began  a  year  ago  last  September.  Q. 
Is  their  business  increasing  or  decreasing  ?  A.  In- 
creasing. Q.  Has  it  yei  reached,  in  your  opinion, 
what  is  to  be  the  extent  of  that  business  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  we  have  got  it  merely  at  present  as  an  experi- 
ment— the  new  black  and  tan  department,  as  the 

2502  counsel  says.  Q.  What  do  you  leel,  in  your  own 
opinion,  as  to  the  result  of  that  experiment?  A. 
That  it  has  been  successful.  Q.  Have  you,  in  the 
course  of  that  business,  in  connection  with  that  com- 
pany, made  some  study  of  the  facilities  for  travel 
and'the  n^l  for  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  city  \ 
A.  I  have,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  now 
any  demand  or  need  of  a  double  line  of  horse-cars 
runninff  on  Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  in  the  usual  way,  with  an  interval  of 
a  minute  apart,  say  i  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  What 
effect  would  the  running  of  such  a  line  of  cars  on 
Broadway  have,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  public 
interests  of  the  city  I  A.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interests  in  adding  a  fixed 

2603  obstruction  to  the  temporary  obstructions  which 
now  exist  to  a  very  annoying  extent.  Q.  Please 
explain  more  in  detail.  A.  Well,  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  that  passes  but  what  most  of  us  going  along 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  up  to  Fourteenth  Street 
see  some  block  of  vehicles — ^an  inextricable  mass  of 
all  kind  of  vehicles,  omnibuses,  express  wagons, 
coupes,  &c. ;  certainly,  if  you  put  in  that  street  a 
fixed  line  of  tracks  with  vehicles  running  on  them, 
it  would  add  a  factor  of  obstruction  which  does  not 
now  exist,  and  it  would  certainly  enhance  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  daily  see.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a 
lot  of  cars  running  on  Broadway,  say  not  more  than 
fifty,  would  cause  more  obstruction  than  the  obstrac- 
tion  now  caused  by  the  stages  that  are  running  on 
Broadway  \  A.  I  think  the  very  fact  of  putting 
•  down  the  rails  would  add  an  obstruction,  with  no 
cars  upon  them.    Q.  And  how  about  when  you  add 
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the  cars?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  aD  obstruction,  2504 
and  the  difficulty  would  be  increased  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent.  Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  the  public  in  taking  off  the  stages  from 
Broadway  and  substituting  the  cars?  A.  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  any  advantage.  Q.  Would  it 
be  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  public  to 
take  off  the  stages  that  are  running  from  Wall  Street 
Ferry  to  Broadway,  and  also  from  Fulton  Ferry  to 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  obvious  dis- 
advantage, because  it  gives  that  opportunity  of  get- 
ting across  town  in  one  way  and  longitudinally  in 
another  way.  Q.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  or  dis 
advantage  to  take  off  the  lines  of  stages  that  run  up 
Broadway  and  spread  out  at  Fourteenth  Street — one 
line  going  up  Filth  Avenue,  and  the  other  up  Broad-  2505 
way  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  other  up  Broad- 
way to  Twenty-third  Street  and  down  Twenty-third 
Street  and  up  Ninth  Avenue  ?  A.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  obvious  disadvantage  to  take  them  off.  Q. 
That  is  a  disadvantage  to  whom '(  A.  To  the  public 
along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison  Avenue,  tor  in- 
stance. Q.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  Broadway  for 
public  purposes,  what  are  the  purposes  for  which  it 
should  be  preserved  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  I  think  it 
should  be  preserved  for  the  best  use  of  the  people. 
Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  use  for  the 
public,  taking  it  as  it  is  to-day  ?  A.  I  did  not  quite 
catch  the  question.  Q.  What  do  you  consider  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  Broadway  for  public 
purposes  i    A.  Well,  the  best  u^e,  looking  to  the  2506 

luture,  &c. Q.  Looking  at  it  as  it  is  to-day  1 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is, 
and  have  one  avenue  unobstructed  by  the  fixed  ob- 
struction that  I  have  mentioned  in  the  way  of  rails 
and  horse-cars ;  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
leave  one  avenue  unobstructed  by  the  fixed  obstruc- 
tion that  exists  in  other  avenues. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  important  thing  to  the 
general  public  and  the  commercial  success  of  the 
<*ity  that  Broadway  should  be  kept  in  this  way  ?  A.  I 
do.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  crowded  streets  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  world  ?  A,  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  a  Bos- 
tonian  and  can  say  that  it  is  a  general  impression  in 
that  city,  which  is  a  city  where  the  horse-car  system 
probably  has  a  freer  scope  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  that  the  statistics  will  show  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  upon  Washington  Street  since  the 
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2507  incursion  of  the  horse-car,  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
preciation in  value  in  streets  where  there  have  been 
no  horse:cars,  of  more  than  25  per  cent.  Q.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  streets  in  London  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  does  Broadway  in  its  extent  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  the  Battery  compare  in  a  general 
way  with  the  Strand  in  London  ?  A.  I  suppose  it 
might  be  fairly  compared  with  the  Strand,  a  street 
upon  which  no  horse-car  track  is  laid — no  tramway 
is  laid,  and  that  the  same  diflSculties  would  obtain 
in  Broadway  that  would  obtain  in  the  Strand  if  a 
horse-car  track  were  laid  there.  Q.  As  far  as  Broad- 
way is  compared  with  the  Strand,  it  is  much  longer 
in  its  extent.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  much  longer.  Q.  The 
length  of  the  Strand  in  its  crowded  part  as  compared 

2508  with  Broadway  is  only  about  what  length  say  in 
blocks  ?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  distance  from 
actual  measurement ;  I  should  not  say  it  was  more 
than  one-third  of  the  extent.  Q.  It  is  about  a  mile 
or  less,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  the 
increase  of  licenses  that  have  been  given  to  vehiclas 
of  various  kinds  by  the  City  of  New  York,  have  you 
made  an  examination  to  find  whether  there  has  l>een 
an  increase,  and  what  are  the  statistics  with  regard 
to  such  licenses  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the  statistics  show  in 
the  last  twelve  years  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  vehicles — not  horse-cars — that  are  used 
upon  the  streets  of  New  York  ;  twelve  years  ago  all 
the  vehicles  such  as  dry  goods  wagons,  and  all  such 
wagons,  were  all  licensed,  and  now  they  are  not ;  it 

2509  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  licensed  and  unlicensed 
vehicles,  not  including  horse-cars  50, 000  in  all  which 
of  necessity  occasionally  use  and  in  some  cases  con- 
stantly use  Broadway.  Q.  And  they  all  pay  some 
income  to  the  city  for  their  licenses  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  all  of  them ;  I  say  of  licensed  and  unlicensed 
there  are  now  50,000.  Q.  How  many  licensed  vehi- 
cles are  there  ?  A.  19,000  licensed  vehicles.  Q.  In 
speaking  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  vehicles,  do  you 
include  private  carriages?  A,  I  did  not  include 
private  carriages ;  I  include  only  livery  carriages. 
Q.  You  did  include  livery  carnages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is,  substantially  anything  that  is  for  hire  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  substantially  anything  that  is  for  hire, 
but  not  private  carriages,  not  merchandise  wa^ns, 
not  express  wagons  nor  any  of  those.  Q.  How  large 
has  the  increase  been  since  1873  in  the  licensed  vehi- 
cles ?    A.  In  the  licensed  vehicles  it  has  been  20  per 
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cent.,  but  I  say  that  when  you  consider  that  in  18732610 
all  of  these  dry  goods  wagons,  all  these  other  wagons 
were  licensed,  and  are  not  now,  the  increase  has 
been  very  great.  Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
increase  m  the  actual  amount  of  such  vehicles  since 
1873,  that  is  both  licensed  and  unlicensed  i  A.  Well, 
I  should  say  they  had  increased  33  per  cent.  Q. 
Have  you  with  you  any  figures  that  show  in  detail 
these  increases  since  1873  (  A.  I  have  of  the  licensed 
vehicles,  but  it  would  not  be  a  guide  to  go  by,  ex- 
cept relatively,  because  it  would  not  show  tne  enorm- 
ous increase  in  private  vehicles  ;  but  in  making  that 
allowance  it  shows  that  in  1873  there  were  15,995 
vehicles  other  than  horse-cars,  that  is  including 
tracks,  express  wagons,  parcel  wagons,  coaches  and 
coupes,  and  private  store  wagons— 15,995 ;  in  18852511 
there  are  18,868  licenses  for  vehicles,  not  including 
any  of  the  private  wagons  which  were  then  included. 
Q/As  to  stage  licenses  since  1875,  has  the  num- 
ber increased  or  decreased  ?  A.  There  has  been  no 
perceptible  increase.  Q.  Have  you  the  exact  figures 
in  regard  to  stages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  243  in 
1873,  and  211  now;  the  horse-cars,  of  course,  have 
made  some  diminution.  Q.  There  are  211  stages 
now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Gill,  do  your  vehicles 
or  cabs  to  any  considerable  extent  use  Broadway  ? 
A.  To  a  very  gi'eat  extent  ;  the  patrolling  or  prowl- 
ing service  of  cheap  cabs  get  their  fares  as  they  do 
in  London,  by  prowling  along  Broadway,  going 
slowly,  so  that  people  seeing  them  unoccupied  wiU 
hail  them.  2512 

Q.  What  is  the  general  plan  of  the  business  of 
your  cab  company  i  A.  We  lease  the  cabs  to  the 
drivers  at  so  mucn  a  day — so  much  an  hour  for  ten 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  thev  have  a  cab  and 
do  what  they  like  to,  and  have  all  the  rates.  Q. 
And  the  rates  for  the  use  of  the  cabs  are  certain 
fixed  rates  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  those  rates 
are  exceeded',  what  happens  to  the  cabman,  if  you 
know  it?  A.  Well,  we  fine  him,  and  return  the 
overcharge  to  the  customer — to  the  passenger.  Q. 
What  are  the  rates  of  the  Cheap  Cab  Company  ? 
A.  Twentv-five  cents  a  mile  for  one  or  two  passen- 
gers, at  that  rate.  Q.  And  by  the  hour  i  A.  A 
dollar  either  for  a  two-seated  cab  or  four-seated  ;  the 
principal  effort  has  been  to  put  a  premium  on  short 
trips — to  people  who  want  to  ride  short  trips.  Q. 
What  result  has  your  system  of  cabs  made  (  A.  It 
has  broken  the  hackmen' siring  so  that  now  you  can 
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2613  get  hackmen  at  a  low  price  for  short  trips.  Q.  Is 
there  another  organization  of  hackmen  that  have 
another  kind  of  cab.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is 
that  called '(  A.  The  Hackmen' s  Association ;  they 
run  with  a  white  body  instead  of  a  garter  and  yel- 
low body.  Q.  And  do  they  charge  substantially 
the  same  rates?  A.  They  ostensibly  charge  the 
same  rates,  but  they  have  no  company — that  is,  they 
have  no  offices,  and  the  public  are  not  protected  as 
in  our  organization.  Q.  And  in  your  organization 
the  company  lets  the  cabs  and  horses  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  both  the  cheap  cab  service  and  livery  service  is 
done  under  one  company  ;  we  are  the  largest  livery 
and  cab  company  m  the  world,  and  have  more 
money  invested  tnan  any  other  company.     Q.  And 

2614  about  how  many  horses  have  you  i    A.  J  think  700. 

Bj/  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Gill,  your  company  was  organized,  as  I 
understand  you,  to  supply  a  supposed  want  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Citv  of  JNew  York  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Your  company  commenced  operations  when?  A. 
About  the  1st  of  September — a  year  ago  last  Septem- 
ber— September,  1883.  Q.  And  you  commenced 
with  how  many  cabs  f  A.  I  think  we  commenced 
with  about  two  hundred ;  the  livery  service  began 
first.  Q.  And  you  have  increased  the  number  of 
cabs  since  1883  from  two  hundred  to  between  three 
and  four  hundreds  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  near 
2^-  f.  four  hundred  cabs  have  you  got  running  t  A.  Well, 
I  could  not  tell  you,  sir ;  I  did  not  come  here  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  ;  I  could  not  tell  you 
without  looking  that  matter  up ;  I  should  say  three 
hundred  and  fifty  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  Q.  You 
say  that  your  company  makes  use  largely  of  Broad- 
way with  prowling  cabs  J  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Yon 
supply  the  supi)osed  need  of  citizens  of  New  York 
for  stort  rides  on  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  well, 
from  Broadway  to  other  points.  Q.  Will  you  please 
tell  the  Commissioners  what  it  would  cost  a  passen- 
ger in  one  of  your  cheap  cabs  to  ride  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Seventy -five  cents ; 
that  is  three  miles,  I  believe.  Q.  Do  you  think  it 
would  promote  the  comfort  or  happiness  or  the 
pocket  of  a  passenger  to  be  carried  in  a  street-car 
that  same  distance  for  five  cents  when  it  would 
otherwise  cost  him  seventy -five  cents  to  ride  in  one 
of  your  cabs  ?    A.  Well,  I  don' t  think  there  would 
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be  any  comparison  between  a  cab  and  a  horse-car ;  3516 
a  vehicle  which  is  one's  own  is  always  preferable, 
where  i)ersons  are  not  crowded  like  cattle,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  horse-cars.  Q.  In  other  words, 
you  think  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  and  the 
pocket  of  a  passenger  would  be  promoted  by  pay- 
ing seventy  cents  extra  for  a  ride  in  one  oi  your 
cheap  cabs  from  the  Battery  to  14th  Street  rather 
than  to  herd  with  common  'i)eople  in  a  car,  riding 
the  whole  distance  ?  A.  The  question  of  pocket  is 
hardly  a  fair  question ;  a  man  rides  accordmg  to  his 
means,  just  as  he  orders  his  dinner  at  Delmonico's 
or  at  a  cheap  restaurant ;  he  rides  according  to  his 
means ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered 
very  well.  Q.  Certainly  his  pocket  would  profit  by 
a  ride  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  in  a  2517 
horae-car  rather  than  in  one  of  your  black-and-tan 
cabs}  A.  In  that  limited  direction,  yes,  sir.  Q. 
So  that  a  man  who  had  but  five  cents,  and  had  not 
seventy -five  cents,  his  convenience  certainly  would 
be  promoted  by  riding  in  a  horse-car  rather  than  in 
a  black-and-tan  cab  i  A.  It  would  be,  but  I  don't 
know  as  it  would  be  any  more  than  in  a  stage. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  ordinary  horse-car 
travels  a  little  faster  than  the  ancient  animals  that 
are  hitched  to  the  cheap  cabs  that  you  run  i  A.  It 
does  on  a  free  highway,  yes,  sir  ;  but  we  are  speak- 
ing about  Broadway.  Q.  Some  of  the  cab  horses 
that  you  drive  are  considerably  inferior  to  the  ordi- 
nary horses  attached  to  cars,  are  they  not  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  You  think  not  (  A.  I  know  not ;  it  is  our  2618 
custom  to  purchase  a  cab  horse  of  a  different  grade 
—with  a  better  stepping  gait.  Q.  About  what  do 
you  pay  for  a  cab  horse?  A.  $200.  Q.  Haven't 
you  got  a  good  many  running  that  didn'  t  cost  vou 
^50  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  I  mean  those  with  a  nog 
mane,  or  do  you  hog  the  manes  of  all  of  them  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  as  a  rule.  Q.  That  is  one  of  the  indicia  of 
the  company  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  has  been  adopted 
as  a  rule.  Q.  You  have  said  that  you  think  it 
would  be  a  detriment  to  the  City  of  New  York  to 
draw  ofF  the  ^^tages  from  Pulton  Street  and  Wall 
Street  and  from  points  above  Fourteenth  Street 
where  they  now  run  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Who  has 
sumested  to  you  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
wi^drawing  the  stages  from  any  portion  of  the 
routes  which  they  now  occupy  except  Broadway  i 
A.  No  one   has  suggested  it  to  me.     Q.  You  don't 
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2519  know  anything  about  the  intentions  of  the  stage 
proprietors  in  respect  to  that,  do  you  ;  do  you  know 
anything  respecting  the  intention  of  the  omnibus 
proprietors  or  of  the  street-car  proprietors  respect- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  any  stages  from  any  portion 
of  the  routes  they  now  travel  except  on  Broadway  i 
A.  I  saw  in  a  paper  yesterday  morning  that  there 
was  some  contingent  contract  with  Mr.  Sharp's  rail- 
road company  that  the  stages  might  be  withdrawn. 
Q.  Withdrawn  from  Broadway  ;  fid  it  say  anything 
^bout  the  withdrawal  of  stages  from  Pi^dton  Street 
or  from  Wall  Street  or  from  the  parts  of  their  routes 
that  they  now  travel  on  above  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
I  did  not  I'ead  that. 

Mr.  Beaman :  We  want    the  contract   and  that 

2520  may  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  GiU,  prior  to  six  years  a^,  had  you  your 
residence  wholly  in  Boston  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  In  that 
cultivated  city,  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  street-cars 
are  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  New  York, 
are  they  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  have  come  to  be 
such  a  nuisance Q.  Please  only  answer  my  ques- 
tions ;  you  have  discussed  sufficiently  on  the  subject 
of  nuisances.     A.  Well,  I  thought  this  was  a  place 

Q.  No,  no ;  please  only  answer  my  questions ; 

Mr.  Beaman  may  draw  out  anything  more  if  he  sees 
fit ;  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  a  rule,  are  streets  much 
narrower  than  the  streets  of  New  York,  are  they  not< 
A.  Well,  1  don't  think  that  the  streets  that  the 
street-cars  run  on  are  as  narrow.     Q.  The  streets  of 

2521  Boston  are  much  more  crooked  than  the  streets  of 
New  York  are  too,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Many  of  them 
are,  yes,  sir.  Q.  The  streets  of  the  City  o{  Boston, 
in  consequence  of  the  New  England  climate,  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  encumbered  by  snow  in  Winter 
than  are  the  streets  of  New  York,  are  they  not  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  snow  ordinarily 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  lies  the  entire  Winter 
through,  doesn't  it  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  Winter  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  these  years.  Q. 
At  all  events  the  element  of  snow  is  much  more  of 
an  incumbrance  in  Boston  than  in  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  what  are  the  average  earning  of 
your  cabs  per  day  i  A.  We  lease  them  to  the  drivers 
at  so  much  a  day,  and  the  cheap  cabs  have  paid  the 
company  up  to  the  1st  of  September,  the  last  time 
the  account  was  taken.  20  per  cemt.  net  profit.  Q. 
You  have  adroitly  avoided  the  question.     A.  I  did 
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not  mean  to.  Q.  You  have  most  adroitly  avoided  2522 
the  question  ;  1  want  to  know  about  how  much  the 
cheap  cabs — ^the  three  or  four  hundred  cheap  cabs 
—manage  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  per  day — each  one  of  them  ?  A.  Oh, 
well,  about  $8  a  dav.  Q.  About  $8  per  day  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  for  that  $8  you  carry  on  an  aver- 
se about  how  many  passengers,  do  you  know  ?  A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  no  statistics  to  give  you  the  exact 
estimate  there.  Q.  You  carry  nobody  for  less  than 
25  cents,  if  you  only  caiTy  them  a  block.  A.  No', 
sir.  Q.  If  you  carry  a  man  a  mile  and  a  fraction  of 
a  mile,  if  more  than  a  mile,  he  has  to  pay  25  cents 
extra  i  A.  The  driver  is  allowed  to  charge  him  that, 
yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  the  driver  to  omit  to  2523 
charge   him?     A.     Oh,    yes,    sir;    yes.     Q.    That 
was  because  he  could  not  get  it  ^    A.  Oh,  no ;  those 
things  are  done. 

By  Mr.  Bearnan : 

Q.  These  cabs  of  yours  are  earning  a  good  deal  of 
money  up  town  above  Fourteenth  Street,  where 
there  are  horse-cars,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  this  matter  of  money  that  you  have  abstracted 
from  the  public  is  all  voluntary  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  people,  you  understand,  prefer  to  pay  it 
rather  than  to  ride  in  horse-cars  or  omnibuses  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  cheap  cab  service  has  always  been 
recognized  as  exclusive  ;  it  don't  conflict  with  any 
other  service.  Q.  Your  cabs  do  best  in  rainy  2524 
weather  I  A.  Rainy  weather,  that  is  the  best.  Q. 
They  furnish  that  other  accommodation  \  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  have  explained,  or  were  trying  to 
speak  when  Mr.  Scribner  interrupted  you,  about 
something  being  a  nuisance  in  Boston  ;  what  did  you 
mean  ?  A.  I  meant  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  month 
that  passes  of  late  years  when  there  is  not  some  sug- 
gestion of  remedy  or  relief  from  the  great  number 
of  horse-cars  blocking  the  streets,  particularly  Tre- 
mont  Street  from  Boylston  Street  to  Winter  Street. 
Q.  In  most  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston,  wherever 
there  are  horse-cars,  there  is  only  a  single  track ;  is 
not  that  Qoi  A.  I  think,  sir,  there  are  very  few 
single  tracks  in  Boston  ;  as  I  took  occasion  to  say, 
the  streets  where  horse-cars  run  are,  as  a  rule,  fully 
as  wide  as  the  streets  of  New  York  where  horse-cars 
run — ^taking  the  average.     Q.  Taking  Washington 
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2626  Street,  you  have  si>okeu  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  property  that  has  taken  place  there ;  there 
is  a  double  track  horse  railroad  tnere,  in  Washing- 
ton Street,  is  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  retail  district,  was  it  not  ?  A.  Yes  ; 
well,  largely  residences,  from  the  Park,  where  the 
depreciation  has  occurred,  I  think.  Q.  What  part 
is  that  J  A.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  from  Dover 
Street  up  to  the  southern  part.  Q.  Is  there  any 
part  of  Washington  Street  where  the  crowd  is  so 
great,  and  traffic  and  trucks  and  vehicles  are  so 
many  as  on  Broadway  i  A.  Well,  I  think  from 
State  Sti'eet  to  Winter  Street  it  is  about  as  wide 
there  as  the  narrowest  part  of  Broadway,  and  there 
is  the  part  where  you  will  see  every  day  these  inex- 

2526  tricable  and  perplexing  blocks. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Mr.  Gill,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be .  the 
eflfect  of  a  Broadway  railroad  between  the  Batterj^ 
and  Fourteenth  Street  on  the  income  of  the  black- 
and-tan  cabs?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say,  sir. 
Q.  Haven't  you  an  idea  that  it  would  largely  dimin- 
ish it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would  any 
more  than  the  stages  do  now ;  they  run  thei*e  with 
three  or  four  lines  of  stages,  and  I  don't  think  that 
it  would  make  any  difference ;  I  have  said  that  I 
regarded  the  cheap  cab  service  as  an  exclusive  ser- 
vice ;  I  speak  in  my  testimony  quite  as  much  as  a 
^  citizen  as  I  do  as  a  representative  of  this  company. 
Q.  If  by  any  accident  the  stages  should  be  witn- 
drawn  from  Fulton  Street  or  Wall  Street,  you  would 
be  very  happy  to  aflford  Mr.  Beaman  accommodation 
with  a  black-and-tan  cab  to  carry  him  down  from 
Broadway  to  the  Wall  Street  Ferry,  w^ouldn't  you  i 
A.  I  don  t  think  he  would  take  a  black-and-tan,  if 
he  wanted  to  go  down  any  other  way.  Q.  I  say  you 
would  be  very  happy  to  aflford  him  accommodation. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  time 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  would  charge  me  the  regular  rates  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  f  didn't  have  out  five  cents  I 
couldn't  go  with  you,  whereas  I  could  get  in  one  of 
these  omnibuses  and  §o  way  up  Fifth  Avenue  for 
five  cents  '\    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Scribner :  2528 

Q.  This  depreciation  in  real  estate  in  Boston  that 
you  have  spoken  of;  isn't  that  in  streets  where 
there  are  private  residences,  and  are  not  the  cars  a 
matter  of  appreciation  rather  than  depreciation  of 
real  estate  in  business  streets?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  answer  that  comparatively,  sir ;  I  could  not  an- 
swer it ;  I  don't  know. 

William  B.  Dinsmobe,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr,  Beamaii : 

Q.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  how  long  have  you  been  a  resi-  ^^ 
dent  of  the  City  of  New  York?  A.  Forty-four 
years.  Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Dinsmore? 
A.  Fifth  Avenue.  Q.  What  business  are  you  en- 
gaged in  ?  A.  Express  business.  Q.  How  long 
nave  you  been  in  that  business^  A.  Forty-three 
years.  Q.  What  company,  Mr.  Dinsmore?  A. 
Adams  Express.  Q.  What  office,  if  any,  do  you 
hold  in  xVdams  Express  Company  now  ?  A.  Presi- 
dent of  the  companv.  Q.  What  property  does  that 
company  own  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  It 
owns  59*  and  61  Broadway.  Q.  Extending  through 
to  Church  Street  ?  A.  Extending  through  to  Church 
Street  and  the  buildings  in  the  rear.  Q.  How  much 
frontage  on  Broadway  ?  A.  About  seventy-five  feet, 
I  think.  Q.  That  is  below  Rector  Street,  is  it  not  ?  ^^^O 
A.  Yes,  sir,  below  Rector  Street.  Q.  How  long  has 
your  companv  been  substantially  in  that  location 
engaged  m  business?  A.  Thirty- two  years.  Q. 
And  IS  the  business  of  your  company  located  there 
with  the  idea  that  that  is  substantially  the  centre  of 
that  business  i  A.  Not  exactly  the  centre,  but  as 
near  as  we  could  get  to  it  at  the  time.  Q.  And  there 
are  other  express  companies  occupying  that  block, 
on  both  sides  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
other  companies?  A.  The  American  and  United 
States,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ;  all  the  large  com- 
panies are  between  Wall  and  Exchange  Place.  Q. 
Some  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  some  on  the 
other  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  only  one  on  the  east  side,  the 
United  States.  Q.  The  European  express  companies 
are  in  that  neighborhood  too,  are  they  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  That  is  substantially  the  centre  of  the 
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2531  general  exi)res8  bnsiness  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  far 
as  that  bQsiness  is  carried  od  by  vehicles  loading  and 
unloading  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  is  afi  the 
business  done  by  loading  and  nnloading  from  Broad- 
way i  A.  No,  not  all ;  partly  done  there.  Q.  What 
companies  load  and  unload  on  Broadway,  on  the 
east  side !  A.  They  all  unload  and  load  on  the  ea.st 
side.  Q.  Have  the  companies  that  are  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway  any  opportunities  for  nnloading 
or  loading  goods  from  their  offices  or  warerooms 
there  anywhere  except  Broadway  ?  A,  The  east 
side  I  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  There  used  to  be  an  outlet 
in  New  Street,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  exists 
now  or  Dot.  Q,  New  Street  is  the  street  right  back 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  i    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  right  in  the 

2533  rear.  Q.  How  is  it  on  the  west  side — what  com- 
panies have  any  facilities  for  unloading  on  any  street 
except  Broadway  ?  A.  The  American  and  Adams. 
Q.  Yon  can  load  both  on  Broadway  and  Chnrch 
Street  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  unload?  A.  Yea, 
sir.  Q.  What  other  companies  load  or  unload  en- 
tirely on  Broadway  ?  A.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  Boston  Dispatch— a  small  express.  Q.  To  what 
extent  do  those  companies  that  do  have  lacDities  on 
Church  Street  themselves  use  Broadway  for  loading 
and  unloading?  A.  To  a  considerable  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  business. 
Q.  Will  yon  please  explain  how  it  is  that  you  use 
Broadway  at  all,  and  why  you  do  so  J    A.  We  have 

?;ot  to  make  exchanges  ;  all  express  companies  trans- 
er  to  us  on  Broadway,  and  we  take  their  goods.  Q. 
That  is,  goods  that  are  delivered  to  you  J  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  express  companies,  then,  so  far  as  the 
exchange  business  is  concemed^that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  exchanges  each  from  the  other — that  is  to  a 
great  extent  done  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Entirely,  sir, 
Q.  And  in  that  block  ?  A.  Entirely  sir.  Q.  To 
what  extent  has  the  express  business  grown  during 
the  years  that  you  have  been  connected  with  it  ?  A. 
Well,  now,  I  could  figure  that ;  it  has  grown  from 
nothing  to  what  it  is  now  ;  it  has  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Q.  How  many  teams  or  wagons  has 
your  company  engaged  in  business  (  A.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Q.  Here  in  the  City  of  New 
York  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  general  business — express  business — of  the 
City  of  New  York  as  it  is  earned  on,  if  there  was  a 
double  track  railroad  on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth 
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Street  to  the  Battery,  and  cars  were  running  np  and  2534 
down  in  the  usual  way,  at  an  interval  of  say  a  min- 
ute or  less  apart  ?  A.  It  would  be  very  injurious. 
Q.  Explain  why  1  A.  I  think  it  would  cause  a  stop- 
page of  business.  Q.  How  so  ?  A.  The  city  has 
grown  so  great  now  in  commerce  and  trade  that  the 
blockades  used  to  be  fi'om  Wall  Street  to  Fulton 
each  side  of  it,  and  that  blockade  now  has  extended 
up  to  Canal  Street,  so  that  it  is  difficult  in  busy 
times  to  get  from  Canal  Street  down  to  Exchange 
Place,  it  lt)eing  one  solid  batch  of  carriages,  teams, 
wagons  and  everything ;  there  is  no  place  for  a  pri- 
vate carriage  at  all.  Q.  What  has  brought  about 
this  increase  in  the  crowd  of  vehicles  on  Broadway  i 
A.  The  commerce  of  the  city.  Q.  How  would  it  affect 
the  commerce  of  the  city  and  the  genernl  commer-  2536 
rial  interests  of  the  city  if  anything  were  put  upon 
Broadway  that  would  tend  to  blockade  it,  and  to 
delay  the  vehicles  that  are  going  up  and  down  with 
loads,  either  your  express  wagons  or  the  ordinary 
trucks  i  A.  \Vhy,  it  would  be  a  stoppage.'  Q. 
How  would  that  affect  the  general  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  city  ?  A.  It  would  injure  them  ;  it  would 
block  up  the  street  and  temporarily  an  embargo  put 
upon  trade.  Q.  What  result  would  that  have  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  city  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  injure  it  to  the  extent  of  that  blockade.  Q. 
In  the  course  of  your  business,  what  chtinges  have 
you  seen  in  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  so  far  as  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness have  come  and  gone  on  that  street  ?  A.  The  2536 
retail  trade  has  gone  up  town— the  whole  of  it — but 
a  great  deal  of  the  wholesale  is  west  of  Broadway, 
leading  out  of  Broadway.  Q.  Is  this  growth  or  ten- 
dency of  business  on  Broadway  to  continue — that 
is,  going  north — in  your  opinion?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
whUe  the  world  lasts.  Q.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  check  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect  would 
the  running  of  this  horse  railroad  have,  in  your 
opinion,  upon  the  value  of  property  upon  Broad- 
way between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  i 
A.  I  think  it  would  deteriorate  its  value.  Q.  What 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  business  of  the  ex- 
press companies  ?  A.  It  would  be  an  interruption, 
a  trouble  and  a  difficulty.  Q.  What  effect 
would  it  have  upon  the  business  of  the  ex- 
press companies,  as  they  carry  it  on,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rector  Street  on  Broadway  (    A.  Well, 


2537  the  business  in  Rector  Street  would  not  be  in  Broad- 
way, and  the  railroad  would  not  affect  that  any,  Q. 
But  the  business  that  you  have  on  Broadway  there, 
how  would  that  be  affected  I  A.  Very  much  ;  there 
would  be  a  veiy  serious  interruption  ;  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  calamity.  Q.  What  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  property  owned  by  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  in  your  opinion  !  A.  I  think  it  would 
sen-e  to  diminish  its  present  value.  Q.  Have  you 
made  any  measurements  of  the  width  of  Broadway  l 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  ;  I  have  caused  measurements 
to  be  made.  Q.  What  do  you  find  the  width  of 
Broadway  near  you  to  be  ;  A.  I  find  Broadway  at 
Wall  Street  from  curb  to  curb,  to  be  3S  feet,  Q. 
Did  you  measure  it  in  more  than  one  place  {    A.  In 

2538  front  of  my  office  it  is  36  feet ;  we  gain  one  foot 
there.  Q.  Have  you  made  any  measurements  to  find 
out  how  far  the  ordinarv  express  wagons  stand  in 
the  street  when  they  are  backed  up  against  the  curb  ; 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  their  horses  turned  up  or 
down  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  backed  up,  and  the  horses 
swung  round.  Q.  What  is  that  width,  how  much 
do  they  extend  out  *  A.  Requires  18  feet  6  inches 
for  a  wagon  to  load  or  unload,  and  the  space  is  9 
feet  lOj.  Q.  9  feet  10  inches  and  a  half!  A.  Yes, 
air ;  9  feet  10  inches  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  space  ;  A.  What 
would  over-hang  the  railroad  track ;  the  wagon 
would  over-hang  the  railroad  track,  the  difference 
between  9  feet  H)  inches  and  13  feet  and  6  inches. 

2539  Q.  Do  you  mean  from  the  track  to  the  curb,  it 
would  be  13  feet  6  inches  (  A.  I  mean  the  wagon 
would  take  up  13  feet  6  inches  from  the  curb  to  the 
front  of  the  wagon,  and  the  space  between  the  curb 
and  the  track  would  be  9  feet  10  inches.  Q.  I 
understand  by  that,  that  you  have  made  a  calcula- 
tion that  the  car  track  will  take  up  how  much  room  '. 
A,  Fifteen  feet  3  inches  from  rail  to  rail — outside 
to  the  outside.  Q.  Then  you  subtracted  that  from 
36?  A.  Subtracted  that  from  35.  Q.  And  that 
leaves  20  (  A.  That  leaves  9  feet  and  10  inches  and 
i  on  either  side,  from  which  must  be  subtracted  the 
over-hanging  of  the  car  ;  this  9  feet  and  10  inches  is 
the  space  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  the  track  is 
inside  of  the  body  of  the  car.  tj.  Yes,  a  foot  or 
more  J  A.  The  car  over-hangs  2  feet  7  and  i 
inches.  Q.  Over  the  track '(  A.  Over  the  rail.  Q.  On 
one  side,  or  both  sides  (    A.  Both  sides,  the  over- 
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hanging  ;  the  entire  over-hanging  is  2  feel;  7  and  i,  2540 
and  over-hangs  on  each  side  about  1  foot  3  and  |. 
Q.  It  is  about  1  foot 4  inches?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Mr. 
Dinsmore,  then,  any  of  your  trucks  when  loading 
or  unloading  there,  in  the  usul  coui*se  of  your  busi- 
ness, would  absolutely  block  the  car?  A.  They 
would,  while  they  were  in  process  of  loading  or 
unloading. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr,  Scribner  : 

Q.  Do  your  wagons  pay  any  license  to  the  City  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Does  your  company  contribute  to 
the  City  Treasury  any  portion  of  its  gross  receipts  ? 
A.  To  the  city  \  Q.  Prom  its  business— yes,  sir  i 
A.  Nothing  but  what  comes  out  of  the  business.  Q. 
Does  your  business  contribute  directly  to  the  City  2541 
Treasury  any  portion  of  its  gross  receipts?  A. 
What  is  the  form  of  the  contribution  that  you  refer 
to  i  Q.  By  way  of  taxes,  except  as  you  pay  taxes 
on  the  real  estate  that  you  occupy ;  do  you  pay 
anything  except  taxes  on  real  estate  i  A.  Keal  and 
personal  estate — we  pay  both.  Q.  Do  you  pay,  as  a 
direct  tax,  any  portion  of  the  receipts  of  your 
express  company  into  the  City  Treasury  ?  A.  No. 
Q.  You  don' t  pay  a  license  on  any  vehicle  that  you 
run?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  The  application  has  been 
made  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  City  officers,  and  you 
have  refused  it — ^isn't  that  so  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is 
no  law  to  reach  us.  Q.  That  is  lust  it ;  they  have 
attemptcni  to  exact  a  license,  and  you  have  refused  2540 
to  pay  it ;  isn't  that  so  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  attempted 
to  exact  it — yes,  sir ;  won't  you  ask  me  why  ?  Q.  If 
I  think  it  is  wise,  I  will ;  but  not  just  now,  Mr. 
Dinsmore.  A.  Thank  you.  Q.  You  have  stated, 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  that  Broadway,  in  consequence  of 
the  crowd  of  vehicles,  is  a  very  unfit  place  for  a  car- 
riage ;  won' t  you  tell  me  wnat  handsome  pair  of 
horses  that  is  I  see  driven  to  a  carriage — a  chestnut 
and  a  light  sorrel — every  morning  in  which  you 
ride  ;  is  not  that  your  carnage  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
my  carriage :  but  you  have  not  seen  it  four  times  there 
this  year.  Q.  Excuse  me,  please  ;  are  you  not,  and 
have  you  not  been  for  many  years  past,  in  the  habit 
of  riding  down  in  that  private  carriage,  drawn  by 
that  handsome  pair  of  horses,  to  wiiich  I  have 
alluded?  A.  1  have,  until  this  Winter.  Q.  You 
have  done  that  for  many  years  past  i  A.  Several.  Q. 
Several  years  past?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Won't  you 
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2643  please  tell  me — well,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,  I 
won't  ask  you  that.  A.  I  will  answer  you  any 
question  you  may  aak  me.  Q,  Mr.  Dinsmore,  the 
business  of  express  companies  is  mainly  the  car- 
riage of  light  packages,  is  it  not  t  A.  Oh,  all  sizes, 
sir,  heavy  and  light.  Q.  Mainly  light  packages,  is 
it  not  ?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no,  Q.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  express  companies  are  so  good  to  them- 
selves and  so  liberal  to  themselves  in  the  charges 
they  make,  that  people  ordinarily  prefer  not 
to  send  heavy  packages  by  express— isn'  t  that  so  * 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  insist  that  we  shall  carry  them. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  frankly,  Mr.  Dinsmore  i  A.  I 
state  it  fiunkly.  Q.  That  the  majority  of  your  pack- 
ages are  heavy  i    A,  No,  sir ;  I  say  too  many  of 

3544  them  are ;  you  asked  me  whether  they  were  not 
small  packages  principally,  and  I  say  no — large 
packages  also.  Q.  Out  of  a  thousand  packages  that 
you  carry,  how  many  of  them  will  weigh  as  much 
as  25  ibs.  ;  what  proportion  out  of  a  thousand  weigh 
as  much  as  25  lbs.  i  A,  Well,  it  would  be  mei'ely 
guess-work  to  say.    Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  best 

faess  you  can  make )  A.  Well,  it  would  be  nothing 
ut  guess-work.  Q.  Give  us  the  best  conscientious 
guess  you  can  possibly  make  now*  A.  Weil,  I 
should  say  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  at  least,  of 
the  packages  we  carry  are  above  the  weight  you 
give,  and  which  we  would  not  like  to  have  if  we 
could  avoid  it.  Q.  You  very  much  prefer  tlie  light 
packages  i  A.  You  are  right,  sir.  Q.  Then  I 
2646  guessed  right  once  ;  Mr.  Dinsmore,  won't  you  please 
tell  me  whether  you  made  these  measurements  in 
front  of  your  place  of  businers  on  Broadway  i  A. 
No.  sir  ;  I  had  them  mad'e  by  a  very  conscientious 
itiiiii  iu  our  employ.  Q.  But  you  did  not  superin- 
fni.l  it,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  Q.  And 
tiKii  very  conscientious  man  in  your  employ  may 
tmssibly  have  made  some  mistake  about  it*  A. 
\Vi  II.  it  is  not  impossible  ;  there  is  nothing  impos- 
^ill^■  in  this  world.  Q.  You  don't  speak  yonrself  of 
thi' jn;curacy  of  the  measurements  >  A,  I  have  certi- 
liiil  toit.  Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  to  it!  A.  No; 
1  iluii't  know  that  I  would,  it  wouldn't  change  the 
iiii:i.sarement8.  Q.  69  and  61  Broadway  is  situated 
wli-re,  with  reference  to  Wall  Street,  Mr.  Dins- 
niuieJ  A,  Why,  it  is  almost  at  the  outlet  of  Ex- 
rluuige  Place  ;  you  can  tell  by  that.  Q.  What  do 
ytiu  say  is  the  width  of  Broadway  at  Exchange 
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Place  ?  A.  In  front  of  the  ofllce  36  feet  from  curb  2546 
to  curb.  Q.  What  do  you  say  it  is  at  Wall  Street  ? 
A.  35  feet.  Q.  Which  side  of  Wall  Street  is  that  ? 
A.  Prom  curb  to  curb  ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
below  the  entrance  to  Wall  Street  or  not.  Q.  The 
north  side  of  Wall  Street,  how  wide  is  the  carriage- 
way on  Broadway?  A,  I  don't  know;  this  says 
**\Vall  Street,  36  feet;"  whether  it  is  so  north  of 
Wall  Street  or  not  I  don't  know.  Q.  We  have  Mr. 
Serrell's  map  here,  and  it  says  the  north  side  of 
Wall  Street  36  feet  and  the  south  side  of  Wall 
Street  35  feet  and  1  inch ;  was  your  measurement  at  the 
north  or  south  side  of  Wall  Street  ?  A.  1  rather 
think  the  south  side,  although  you  have  got  an  inch 
more.  Q.  Your  place  is  situated  below  or  above  ^^ 
Exchange  Place  %  A.  Just  about  one  house  above  ;  ^^^* 
about  26  feet  north  of  it-;  there  is  a  little  alley  there, 
which  I  think  is  called  '*Tin-Pot"  Alley — something 
like  that.  Q.  And  36  feet  is  the  measurement  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  did  you  measure  or  cause 
measurements  to  be  made,  showing  the  width  of  the 
double  tracks  from  outside  to  outside  to  be  16  feet 
3 inches,  as  you  have  testified?  A.  I  think  the 
Sixth  Avenue  and  University  Place  tracks  were 
measured ;  I  told  him  to  measure  it.  Q.  I  venture 
to  say  you  have  got  3  inches  too  much  there  ;  you 
say  from  those  measurements  that  you  have  caused 
to  be  made  that  the  distance  from  the  curb  to  the 
track  would  be  9  feet  10  inches  in  front  of  your 
place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  these  wagons  you  2543 
have  spoken  of  as  being  13^  feet  ?  A.  As  occupying 
that  space  when  backed  up.  Q.  13  J  feet  when 
backed  up;  those  are  those  huge  double  express 
wagons  of  your  company,  are  they  not  ?  A.  They 
are  double  wagons,  but  not  huge.  Q.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  wagon  that  is  hugher  '\ 
A.  Yes,  these  vans.  Q.  These  what?  A.  These 
vans  that  go  around  town — furniture  vans ;  they  are 
a  good  deal  hugher.  Q.  Do  you  call  these  double 
express  wagons  that  you  use  small  wagons  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  How  many  of  those  which  I  term  "huge  " — 
you  need  not  adopt  that  language  as  yours  unless 
you  choose — ^how  many  of  those  huge  double  wag- 
ons that  you  use  do  you  have  %  A.  There  are  about 
120  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  one-horse  wagons  do  you  run  ?  A. 
About  40.  Q.  That  would  make  160  instead  of  160. 
A.  Yes ;    I  have  not  got  the  figures  here  of  this 
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2649  thing;  I  don't  know  them  from  memory.  Q.  You 
have  at  the  rear  of  your  buildings  59  and  61  Broad- 
way an  entrance  from  Church  Street,  have  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  have  an  entrance  into 
which  your  largest  wagons  can  be  driven,  have  you 
not  ?  A.  Yes,  sii*.  Q.  So  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  conduct  your  business  inde- 
pendent of  that  Broadway  entrance  for  wagons  at 
all,  would  it  (  A.  Yes ;  it  would  be  impossible. 
Q.  It  would  be  impossible  i  A.  Yes  ;  we  must  use 
Broadway  for  our  business.  Q.  It  would  not  be 
imi>ossible  for  you  to  use,  for  the  purposes  of  your 
business,  Church  Street  entirely  for  the  receipt  and 
delivery  of  heavy  packages,  would  it  i  A.  It  would 
be  imi)ossible  for  us  to  conduct  the  business.     Q. 

2550  PJ^as^  o^ly  answer  my  questions  ;  Brother  Beaman 
will  help  you  out,  if  necessary ;  I  want  to  get  at  the 
facts ;  on  Church  Street  you  have  an  enti-ance  to 
your  building  into  which  your  teams  can  be  driven  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  can  be  turned  around  in 
there  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Couldn't  you  transact 
your  business,  as  far  as  regards  heavy  packages, 
wholly  on  the  Church  Street  side  i  A.  We  could  if 
we  had  nothing  but  heavy  packages  in  the  wagon. 
Q.  And  light  packages  could  be  delivered  without 
the  truck  being  backed  or  wagon  being  backed  at 
right  angles  to  the  sidewalk  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  we  could 
not  do  the  express  business  done  to-day  without  we 
used  Broadway ;  we  could  not  caiTy  on  our  busi- 
ness at  all.     Q.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my 

2551  question ;  couldn't  you  load  and  unload  the  light 
packages  which  you  take  in  without  backing  these 
huge  express  wtigons  at  right  angles  to  the  curb  ? 
A.  If  you  make  a  case  for  me,  Mr.  Attorney,  that 
does  not  exist,  1  will  say  yes,  we  can,  but  those 
things  don't  exist.  Q.  What  don't  exist,  the 
wagons  or  the  packages  or  what  i  A.  No ;  a  wagon 
with  nothing  but  light  packages  in  it.  Q.  Ordi- 
narily, in  travelling  around  town  to  receive  or  de- 
liver express  packages,  do  your  single  trucks  back 
up  to  the  curb  at  right  angles  or  stand  parallel  with 
the  curb  ?  A.  Sometimes  they  back  up  ;  it  depends 
upon  what  you  have  in  ;  sometimes  they  do  not ; 
but  always,  as  a  rule,  they  unload  by  backing  up, 
and  that  is  the  proper  way,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
to  do  business.  Q.  You  don't  do  business  wholly 
on  Broadway,  do  you  ?  A.  No.  Q.  You  don't 
scorn  to  send  your  express  wagons  to  a  street,  for 
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instance,  where  yon  have  business — or  refuse  to  re-  2652 
ceive  or  deliver  goods  in  which  there  is  a  street  rail- 
road track,  do  yon  ?  A.  I  don't  think  we  have 
ever  scorned  yet.  Q.  You  don't  scorn  to  send  your 
wagons  anywheres  whether  there  is  a  street  railroad 
or  no  street  railroad  where  there  is  a  package  to  be 
received  or  delivered  ?  A.  You  are  right ;  we  don't 
scorn  that.  Q.  Of  course  I  am  right ;  and  you  have 
been  conducting  your  business  in  that  way  for  how 
many  years  in  New  York  here?  A.  Forty  odd 
years.  Q.  You  have  got  along  with  the  streets  of 
Sew  York  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  street- 
cars? A.  Striven  to.  Q.  Striven?  A.  Yes;  and 
at  great  expense.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
A.  I  mean  that  railroads  are  a  curse  to  wagons  and 
horses :  we  have  lost  horses,  and  we  have  had  2553 
wagons  broken  down  by  them.  Q.  Suppose  I 
should  say  that  your  big  trucks  were  a  curse  and 
nuisance  to  our  car  tracks  ;  would  you  think  I 
spoke  offensively  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  say  that,  tut  it  is  a  great  evU.  Q.  What  is, 
the  big  wagons  or  the  cars  ?  A.  No ;  the  cars — that 
is,  the  rail! — to  the  horses  and  wagons  of  the  ex- 
press companies.  Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  them 
all  taken  up,  Mr.  Dinsmore  ?  A.  I  would  in  the 
streets  not  wide  enough  to  hold  them.  Q.  Broadway 
is  wide  enough  to  hold  them,  is  it  not  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Broadway  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide,  is  it 
not,  between  curb  and  curb  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  not 
wide  enough  for  a  double  track.  Q.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  American  Express  Company  has  signed  or 
that  its  officers  have  signed  a  consent  for  the  con-  2554 
struction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Very 
kind  in  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  or  not  that  they  have  done  it  i 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not.  Q.  Haven't  you  heard  of  it? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Haven't  you  been  so  informed  that 
the  American  Express  Company  has  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  have  no  interest  whatever  here  except  what 
they  get  out  of  their  business ;  they  don't  own  any 
property  there.  Q.  Is  there  any  express  company 
except  the  Adams  Express  Company  that  owns  any 
real  estate  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
company  is  that?  A.  The  United  States  Express 
Comi)any.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  have 
signed  the  consent  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  i     A.  No,  sir ;  1  do 
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2555  not.  Q.  You  neither  know  that  they  have  or  have 
not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Q. 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  suppose  the  effect  of  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  should  be  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  stages  now  running  on  Broadway,  and  of  the 
cars  now  running  on  Church  Street,  what  would  you 
say  that  such  an  effect  would  have  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  express  business  I  A.  It  would  not 
aflfect  the  express  business  there,  because  after  these 
stages  that  are  there  leave  another  line  will  come  on. 
Q.  That  is  your  idea  about  it,  is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  think  a  line  of  stages  could  live  in  opx)08i- 
tion  with  a  line  of  street  cars  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  time 

2556  when  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad 
was  constructed  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  carry  the  date 
in  my  mind.  Q.  You  lived  in  New  York  during 
the  existence  of  the  Consolidated  Stage  Company, 
did  you  not  ?  A.  I  lived  up  in  Forty-first  Street. 
Q.  You  remember  the  existence  of  the  Consolidated 
Stage  Company,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  when 
you  remind  me  of  it.  Q.  You  remember  the  time 
when  there  was  a  great  many  more  stages  running 
on  Broadway  than  there  are  to-day  ?  A.  A  great 
many.  Q.  And  you  remember  that  the  blockades 
on  Broadway — ^tne  obstruction  of  Broadway  by 
reason  of  stages  and  other  vehicles  were  much  more 
frequent  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  don' t 
you  i    A.  Yes,  but  that  nas  been  supplemented  Iby 

2557  business  carts  and  drays  and  all  those  sort  of  things. 
Q.  Don't  you,  as  an  old  resident  of  New  York, 
know  that  the  blockades  and  obstructions  on  Broad- 
way, south  of  Chambers  Street,  are  very  much  less 
frequent  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ?  A. 
They  are  greater  than  they  were  ;  they  increase 
every  year.  Q.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  matter  of 
recollection  ?  A.  I  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  I 
know  it  by  seeing  it ;  the  blocking  first  commenced 
from  Wall  Street  to  Chambers  Street,  and  that 
blockade  has  extended  by  the  business  of  the  city 
of  every  kind  and  character  to  Canal  Street.  Q. 
Don' t  you  know  that  twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thin^  for  Broadway  to  be  a  solid  mass  of 
vehicles  from  W  all  Street  to  the  vicinity  of  Cham- 
bers Street  almost  every  day  ?  don' t  you  remember 
that?  A.  No,  sir;  no  recollection  of  it,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  seen  any  blockades  of  that  kind  since  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  stages  of  the  Consolidated  Stage  2558 
Company,  and  which  was  at  or  about  the  time  that 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Co.  commenced 
operations  ?  A.  I  have  seen  it  every  year  since.  Q. 
How  often  have  you  seen  it  this  Winter  ?  A.  Wei  1, 
I  don't  keep  a  record  of  it.  A.  How  often  have  you 
seen  a  jam  of  vehicles  between  Wall  Street  and 
Chambers  Street  occupying  five  minutes  this  last 
Winter  ?  A.  \Vhenever  there  was  snow ;  I  have  got 
myself  out  at  Canal  Street  and  walked  down.  Q. 
AVhen?  A.  \VTien  thei'e  was  afall  of  snow  and  you 
could  not  get  through.  Q.  Wasn't  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cross  travel  in  Canal  Street  ?  A.  It 
was  the  snow  ;  it  was  not  a  blockade  at  Canal  Street, 
but  it  was  a  blockade  on  Broadway ;  Broadway  is  a 
nuisance,  so  far  as  that  goes,  from  Exchange  Place  to  2559 
Canal  Street;  it  is  blocked  up  frequently  when  busi- 
ness is  lively  and  everybody  is  moving,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  snowstorm.  Q.  This  last  year,  according 
to  the  common  si)eech  of  people,  business,  instead 
of  being  lively,  has  been  very  dull — isn't  that  so? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  there  was  an  express  com- 
pany, having  their  omce  or  place  of  business  directly 
opposite  yours,  and  suppose  that  they  claimed  for 
themselves  the  same  privilege  that  you  claim  to  have 
there,  and  had  their  express  wagons  backed  up  on 
their  side  of  Broadway  as  yours  are  backed  up  on 
the  other  side,  and  obstructing  the  highway  for  13 
feet  and  6  inches,  how  much  space  would  that  leave 
trore  for  the  general  travel — for  other  vehicles  ?  A. 
9  feet.  2560 

Q.  Would  that  be  likely  to  cause  an  obstruction 
or  blockade  in  Broadway '(  A.  No,  sir ;  a  carriage 
can  go  through  eight  feet.  Q.  And  that  is  about 
all  that  you  are  wuling  to  concede  to  the  public,  is  it 
not  t  A.  Yes,  when  those  wagons  are  backed  up  ; 
but  that  is  a  thing  not  likely  to  arise.  Q.  It  would 
be  very  likely  to  arise  if  there  was  an  express  com- 
pany having  its  place  of  business  directly  opposite 
your  place  of  business,  would  it  not  'i  A.  1  es,  sir. 
Q.  It  would  arise  all  the  time  ?  A.  Certainly,  sir  ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  an  office,  have  you  not,  at 
some  point  on  Broadway  above  Seventeenth  Street  'i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  it,  Mr.  Dinsmore  i  A. 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Forty-second  Street.  Q. 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Forty-second  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  not  on 
Broadway  ;  you  asked  me  above  Seventeenth  Street; 
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2561  we  have  one  up  by  Astor  Place,  I  guess.  Q.  At 
what  points  on  Broadway  have  you  an  office  or  place 
of  business  for  your  express  company?  A.  We 
have  one  somewheres  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
Place  and  one,  I  think,  near  Astor  Place — two  offices. 
Q.  Have  you  got  any  between  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Forty-third  Street  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Your  wagons,  however,  loin  on  Broadway  con- 
stantly between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  do  they  not  i  A.  TTiey  -run  way  up  to 
Sixtieth  Street — everywhere.  Q.  But  they  do  a 
good  deal  of  business  on  Broadway  between  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Seventeenth  Street  ?  A.  Not  so 
much ;  it  dwindles  down  as  you  go  up.  Q.  But 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  business  ?    A.  Well,  some. 

2562  Q-  -^  good  deal  of  business  on  Broadway  above 
Seventeenth  Street  ?  A.  Considerable  business — not 
so  much  as  below — not  so  much  as  below.  Q.  There, 
to  your  certain  knowledge,  there  has  been  a  double 
track  in  operation  for  20  years  and  upwards,  has 
there  not  i  A.  I  don't  know  the  length  of  time.  Q. 
A  good  many  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Longer  than 
you  can  remember  <  A.  Oh,  I  can  remember  wiien  it 
was  put  down. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  why  did  you  refuse  to  pay  these 
demands  made  upon  you  by  the  City  i  A.  Because 
we  don't  do  the  work  for  hire  ;  we  get  no  compen- 
2563gation;  we  deliver  packages  up  to  Sixtieth  Street 
for  nothing — gratuitous  labor,  deliver  and  collect. 
Q.  You  were  advised  by  your  counsel  that  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  to  pay  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  don't 
get  any  money  out  of  it.  Q.  And  that  is  the  only 
reason  you  don't  pay  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  spoke 
about  heavy  packages  not  paying  ?  A.  Why,  cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  make  anything  out  of  large  pack- 
ages. Q.  But  in  the  business  of  your  wagons  going 
around,  you  collect  both  heavy  and  light  packagers  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  our  duty  ;  we  cannot  pick  oyt  the 
light  goods ;  we  must  take  the  whole  or  none.  Q, 
And  then  when  a  wagon  gets  to  your  place  on  Broad- 
way it  has  got  both  kinds  on  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
And  the  result  of  that  is  what,  in  the  way  of  loading 
and  unloading  'i  A.  It  depends  on  the  goods  them- 
selves ;  some  are  delivered  around  in  Church  Street, 
and  some  of  them  at  the  front  door ;  it  is  the  desti- 
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nation  of  the  goods  that  guides  that.  Q.  You  have  26G4 
a  place  on  Twenty-third  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Haven't  you  extended  that  through  to  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street,  so  that  you  can  now  load  and  unload  on 
that  street  ?  A.  Got  an  extension  of  that  last  year. 
Q.  And  you  do  load  and  unload  there  on  that  street 
now  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  stages,  you 
have  been  asked  about  the  accommodation  of  stages; 
in  your  opinion,  do  a  certain  number  of  stages  on 
Broadway  oflfer  any  more  obstruction  on  Broadway 
than  the  same  number  of  other  vehicles  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  not  any  more.  Q.  You  have  stated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
you  to  carry  on  your  business  at  the  places  you  now 
carry  it  on  as  you  use  Broadway  if  there  was  a  horse 
railroad  constructed  on  it?  A.  We  must  use  Broad- 
way or  get  out  of  the  business  or  get  out  of  Broad-  2565 
way.  Q.  You  are  using  the  rear  entrance  of  your 
store  there  for  all  possible  purposes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  drive  right  in  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Really  to  the  basement  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  your  wagons  standing  there 
loading  and  unloading  all  the  time  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  are  wagons  in  front  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
take  transfei-s  from  the  United  States  and  American, 
you  know ;  we  take  their  goods,  and  they  back  up 
in  front  to  deliver  them.  Q.  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain a  little  more  fully,  Mr.  Dinsmore,  why  it  is 
that  you  have  to  use  Broadway  for  this  purpose  of 
exchange  i  A.  The  expresses  bring  us  goods  off  of 
their  routes,  where  they  don' t  run,  and  going  on  to 
where  we  do  run,  and  so  we  receive  the  goods  from  oc/^g 
them  and  check  them  and  collect  the  charges  and 
expenses  for  them,  and  as  they  pass  out  of  the  wa- 
gon on  Broadway  they  go  down  through  into  the 
basement.  Q.  Then  that  is  a  regular  ti'ack  ?  A. 
We  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  get  an  account  of  the 
goods.  Q.  Just  as  if  it  were  a  regular  track  on 
which  the  goods  were  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  have 
to  go  down  there  from  the  Broadway  side  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  bring  us  goods,  for  instance,  that  are  go- 
ing to  rhiladelphia  and  other  places  to  complete 
their  delivery,  and  we  have  got  to  get  an  account  of 
the  goods  as  they  go  through.  Q.  And  these  vehi- 
cles that  are  back^  up  there,  then,  are  mostly  other 
vehicles  belonging  to  other  companies  than  yours  ? 
A.  Yes,  all  the  express  companies — large  express 
companies — back  up  there.     Q.  And  they  aie  de- 
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2567  livering  both  heavy  and  light  packages  1  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Whatever  they  happen  to  have  "i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  have  to  take  such  packages  as  are 
given  to  you,  light  or  heavy,  just  the  same  as  a  rail- 
road takes  men  or  women  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Heavy 
ones  or  light  ones  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  can- 
not make  any  specific  rules  or  have  any  wagon  that 
will  take  only  light  goods  and  another  that  will  only 
take  heavy  I  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  other 
parts  of  Broadway,  if  Broadway  was  occupied  as 
these  gentlemen  are  trying  to  get  it  with  their 
double  line  of  track,  is  there  any  space  where  the 
travel  could  go — the  other  travel — or  would  they 
still  have  to  use  Broadway  i  A.  Broadway  wiU  be 
used  by  all  industries  as  long  as  Broadway  stands, 
and  nothing  can  drive  the  trade  out. 

2568  Mr.  Scrwner :  Not  even  a  horse  railroad  ? 

The  Witness :  No,  a  horse  railroad  wouldn'  t 
drive  it  out. 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  con- 
cession. 

The  Witness :  It  would  just  block  it  up  and  stand 
there  for  houra,  but  could  not  drive  traffic  oflf. 

Q.  Would  simply  be  blocked?  A.  Perfectly 
blocked.  Q.  It  would  have  the  same  eflfect  on 
Broadway  as  it  would  have  on  the  harbor  if  you 
should  dump  a  lot  of  dirt  down  in  the  channel  so 
that  the  steames  could  not  come  in  \  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
be  a  perfect  block. 

By  Mr  Scribner : 

2569  Q-  "^^^  office  of  yours  on  Twenty-third  Street, 
that  is  a  new  and  handsome  building  erected  or 
altered  there  for  the  purpose  of  your  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  altered  by  the  owners,  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Nathan.  Q.  That  is  the  Nathan  mansion  ?  A. 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Nathan  mansion.  Q.  And  has 
been  altered  for  the  purposes  of  your  business  at  a 
very  large  expense  within  a  few  years  past'if  A. 
Yes  ;  it  stood  some  two  or  three  years  and  nobody 
would  take  it ;  they  were  all  afraid  of  the  ghost. 
Q.  And  the  express  companies  were  not  afraid  of 
the  ghost  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Nor  its  president.  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  how  long  have  you  oc- 
cupied that  office  in  Twenty-thira  Street- — that 
building  there  i  A.  About  eight  years,  I  think — 
something  like  that.  Q.  And  you  went  there,  and 
before  you  went  there,  there  was  a  street  railroad 
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constructed  and  operated  in  that  street ;  was  there  2570 
not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  all  the  terrors  of 
a  street  railroad  before  your  eyes,  you  nevertheless 
selected  this  house  and  commenced  doing  business 
there  i  A.  Not  from  any  charm  of  the  railroad  in 
front.  Q.  No,  but  I  say  with  the  terrors  of  a  street 
railroad  before  your  eyes,  you  nevertheless  selected 
this  building  as  a  commodious  and  suitable  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  express  business,  didn't 
you  i  A.  We  did  not  select  it ;  we  took  it  because 
we  could  get  it.  Q.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  street  railroad  system^  and  with  the  en- 
tire perfect  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  railroad 
in  that  street,  the  Adams  Express  and  Mr.  Dins- 
iLore,  its  president,  hired  this  house,  and  ever  since 
has  continued  to  occupy  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Adams  Express  business ;  is  not  that  so  ?  A.  If  2571 
you  leave  out  the  terror  of  the  railroad ;  1  call  it 
worse  than  that. 

Q.  Terror  is  a  word  too  mild  ?  A.  Yts,  sir ;  too 
mild.  Q.  You  put  in  an  emphasizing  adjective  that 
will  suit  you  and  then  answer  the  question.  A.  I 
don't  want  to  wound  your  feelings.  Q.  You  can't 
wound  my  feelings  because  I  have  no  street  railroad 
stock.  A.  Oh,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  delicacy.  Q. 
Oh,  no,  you  may  take  it  either  way  ;  I  am  not  partic- 
ular about  it.  A.  The  railroad  is  a  great  nuisance, 
so  much  so  that  we  had  to  extend  through  to 
Twenty -second  Street ;  we  used  to  leave  the  pack- 
ages on  the  sidewalk  piled  up,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  foot  travel  and  against  the  city  laws,  and  had  a 
great  many  goods  stolen  from  the  sidewalk,  all 
because  there  was  a  railroad  in  Twenty -third  Street.  2572 
Q.  You  have  had  your  speech  about  that,  won't  you 

S lease  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Dinsmore  ?  A.  I 
on't  want  you  to  put  in  my  mouth  the  terror  of 
the  railways  ;  we  don't  fear  railways  ;  we  don't  like 
them.  Q.  But  notwithstanding  its  existence  you 
hired  the  Nathan  mansion  for  the  transaction  of 
your  business,  and  carried  it  on  there  for  a  good 
many  years  ?  A.  We  hired  the  building  because  we 
could  rent  it  for  a  satisfactory  price;  we  wanted  a 
building  to  rent  and  took  it.  Q.  And  having  found  it 
to  rent,  and  knowing  that  a  railroad  was  in  existence 
and  in  operation  in  that  street,  you  nevertheless 
hired  it  ?  A.  We  nevertheless  hired  it.  Q.  That  is 
an  answer  to  my  question ;  now,  how  long  did  you 
carry  on  business  there  before  the  extension  was 
made  to  Twenty-second  Street  ?    A.  I  could  not  an- 
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2573  swer  just  the  time.  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had 
that  extension  made  to  Twenty-second  Street  (  A. 
I  could  not  give  you  the  time.  Q.  How  wide  is  the 
sidewalk  on  Twenty-third  Street  in  front  of  that 
building?  A.  I  should  think  it  was  15  feet.  Q. 
How  much  ?  A.  Fifteen  feet.  Q.  Is  it  not  30  feet 
— the  sidewalk  on  Twenty-third  Street  i  A.  I  could 
not  answer  it ;  I  never  measured  it.  Q.  How  much 
is  the  carriage-way  on  Twenty-third  Street  in  front 
of  that  building  i  A.  I  never  measured  that,  sir. 
Q.  How  does  the  carriage-way — the  width  of  the 
carriage-way  —  in  Twenty-third  Street  directly  in 
front  of  the  Nathan  mansion,  which  your  company 
now  occupies,  compare  with  the  width  of  the  car- 
riage-way of  Broadway  in  front  of  your  place  down 

2574  town  here  below  Exchange  Place  'i  A.  I  would  have 
to  get  the  tape-line  to  answer  your  question  cor- 
rectly. Q.  Can  you  make  a  conscientious  guess  that 
will  come  within  20  feet  as  to  how  the  carriage-way 
of  Twenty-third  Street  opposite  the  Nathan  mansion 
compares  with  the  widtn  of  the  carriage-way  in 
front  of  59  and  61  Broadway  (  A.  1  should  think 
the  space  between  the  rails  and  the  sidewalk  at 
Twenty-third  Street  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
space  would  be  on  Broadway  if  the  proposed  rail- 
road should  be  put  down  between  the  rail  and  the 
curb-stone  in  front  of  59  and  61  Broadway ;  that  is 
only  a  guess.  Q.  That  is  only  a  guess  (  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  If  you  were  told  that  the  sidewalks  on 
Twenty -thirS  Street — if  it  was  proved  to  your  satis- 

2575  faction  that  the  sidewalks  on  Twenty-third  Street 
were  30  feet  each,  that  would  not  leave  but  40  feet 
of  carriage-way  (  A.  I  don' t  know  the  width  of  the 
street.  Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  a  hundred-foot 
streets  A.  I  don't  know,  no.  Q.  That  street  is 
ordinarilv  known  as  a  hundred  foot  street,  is  it  not  i 
A.  I  don't  know  that ;  I  am  not  a  mathematician ;  I 
dont'  t  know.  Q.  I  supposed  all  old  residents  knew 
the  hundred-foot  street ;  do  you  know  any  streets 
100  feet  wide  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  do.  Q.  Is 
not  Fourteenth  Street,  Twenty -third  Street,  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Forty-second  Street  each  100  feet 
wide  i  A.  I  think  Thirty-second  Street  is,  but  I  am 
not  positive  Q.  Thirty-second  Street  (  A.  I  think 
it  is ;  I  don't  know.  Q.  I  won't  ask  you  about 
streets  then.  A.  If  you  told  me  I  would  believe  it. 
Q.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  do  you  think  that  210  stages 
on  Broadway  would  interfere  as  much  with  public 
travel  as  50  horse-cars  i    A.  I  think  they  would  in- 
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terfere  less,  because  they  are  portable  evils.  Q.  2576 
Portable  evils  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  do  you  call 
big  express  wagons  ?  A.  Those  are  portable  evils. 
Q.  You  will  acknowlege  they  are  evils,  too  i  A. 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent ;  everything  that  obstructs 
the  highway  is  an  evil.  Q.  Would  you  regard  210 
stages  as  more  or  less  of  an  obstruction  to  a  sti'eet 
than  twenty-five  street  cars  ?  A.  If  you  would  give 
me  a  measurement  I  could  tell  you  better;  but 
stages  can  go  out  of  the  way  and  the  horse-cars  can- 
not ;  they  are  fixed  obstacles. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  driving  a  truck  in  a  street, 
and  you  know  that  an  approaching  vehicle  is  a 
street  car,  which  can't  get  on  of  its  track,  then  you 
know  where  to  drive  i  A.  I  would  get  out  of  the 
way,  if  I  could.  Q.  You  would  get  out  of  the  way  q^„ 
of  that  car  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  would  know  ^^'' 
where  to  find  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  an  ad- 
vantage, is  it  not  ?    A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  ;  if  I 

see  a  stage  come Q.   You  don' t  know  where  it 

is  going,  do  you  ?  A.  I  take  the  chances,  and  get 
ont  of  the  way  ;  I  never  struck  a  stage,  but  I  have 
been  stage  struck. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  does  the  amount  of  travel  on  Twenty- 
third  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenue,  com- 
pare with  the  amount  of  travel  down  near  Rector 
Street  i    A.  About  100  to  500,  I  should  think. 

2578 
By  Mr.  Adams: 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  nuisance  of  the  tracks  in 
streets,  have  you  ever  had  any  horses  injured  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Shoes  torn  off?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Axles  broken  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ever  known  of  a 
horse  getting  in  a  slot  ?  A.  Yes,  and  lose  his  foot 
—and  lose  nis  leg  afterwards.  Q.  Isn't  that  the 
principal  nuisance  of  a  track?  A.  One  of  the 
nuisances.  Q.  Suppose  a  road  was  laid  on  Broad- 
way, if  there  is  to  be  a  road,  and  we  will  leave  that 
for  the  Commissioners,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  road 
built  on  Broadway,  if  you  can  build  that  on  a  sys- 
tem that  will  give  a  smooth  level  roadway,  without 
those  raised  rails,  as  the  street  car  tracks  now  are, 
wouldn'  t  that  be  preferable  to  the  construction  of 
such  a  railroad  as  was  that  on  Broadway  above 
Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  not  a 
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2579  railroad  builder ;  I  caonot  answer  it.  Q.  And  any 
railroad  that  you  can  turn  in  and  out  of,  that  will 
be  smooth  on  the  roadway,  would  be  preferable  to 
such  rails  as  are  now  laid  on  the  streets?  A.  A 
railroad  is  some  detriment  to  carriages  of  every 
kind  and  character  whatever.  Q.  Isn't  that  the 
reason  of  it?  A.  Philadelphia  has  a  rail  which  is 
respectable  in  its  formation,  but  that  never  has  been 
introduced  here ;  it  is  a  broad,  level  rail.  Q.  Hasn'  t 
that  been  taken  up  in  Philadelphia^  A.  I  don't 
know  ;  the  rail  is  in  my  mind — the  shape  of  it ;  I 
don't  know  whether  it  has  been  taken  up ;  it  is  the 
only  rail  that  is  fit  to  go  down  in  a  public  highway  ; 
it  is  the  best  for  wagons,  axles,  wheels,  &c. — ^better 
than  the  rails  they  have  here  ;  I  don't  like  a  railroad 

2580  ^^  ^  public  highway ;  a  railroad  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  country.  Q.  But  you  say  you  have  seen 
horses  injured  in  the  rails  here ?  A.  Yes;  broken 
their  legs  oflf,  clean  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  had  to  shoot 
the  horse. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner  : 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  horses  injured  a  great  many 
times  on  Broadway,  where  there  is  no  railroad  \  A. 
Yes ;  but  that  don't  break  their  1^.  Q.  Break 
their  necks?  A.  No,  sir  ;  injure  their  feet  and  fet- 
lock joints.  Q.  Haven't  you  had  them  fall  a  great 
many  times  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Don' t 
that  injure  them  ?    A.  For  the  moment ;  but  when 

2581  a  horse  breaks  his  leg  short  oflf  in  a  track,  he  is 
done  for.  Q.  Have  you  had  horses  seriously  in- 
lured  where  there  has  been  no  railroad  track  i  A. 
They  have  been  injured  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ; 
but  every  driver  we  have  objects  to  a  railroad.  Q, 
As  bad  as  you  do?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  hate 
them  pretty  bad  ?  A.  I  do  for  business  purposes. 
Q.  Do  you  occasionally  ride  in  a  horse-car,  or  do 
you  scorn  to  do  that  ?  A.  Oh,  I  go  in  a  horse-car, 
yes.  Q.  Then  they  are  conveniences,  are  they  I  A. 
They  are  a  convenience  for  people  who  want  to 
ride  ;  I  could  ride  on  a  horse,  and  he  would  be  a 
convenience.  Q.  You  concede  it  possible,  then, 
that  street  cars  on  Broadway  would  be  a  conve- 
nience to  people  who  wanted  to  ride  in  them  ?  A. 
They  might  be  a  convenience  to  individuals  to  ride, 
but  a  great  nuisance  to  people  living  on  Broadway, 
or  people  doing  business  on  Broadway  ;  I  think 
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they  would  be  a  great  curse  to  them.    Q.  I  don't 2582 
think  I  can  get  any  more  good  out  of  you  ;  that  is 
all.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  FvUer : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  prop- 
erty-owners on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
the  Battery  have  signed  for  a  road  on  Broadway — 
^ven  their  consent  ?  A.  Property-owners  ?  Q,  Yes. 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  ;  I  wouldn't  believe 
that  unless  I  am  told  so  ;  you  are  a  stranger  to  me, 
but  I  w^ould  believe  you. 

Jfr,  Fuller :  Well,  I  will  tell  you  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Bearaan:  And  I  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  not. 

Mr,  Futter :  Well,  he  knows  nothing  about  it  and  2583 
I  got  the  consents. 

Mr.  Beaman :  You  did  not  have  them  when  I 
asked  you  for  them— you  could  not  find  them. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  do  you  come  down  town  ? 
A.  It  varies  with  the  weather.  Q.  Usually.  A. 
You  want  the  average.  Q.  If  you  cannot -tell  lean, 
for  I  see  you  ride  along.  A.  Well,  then  you  an- 
swer the  question.  Q.  You  usually  come  down  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock.  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  in  my 
earlier  life  I  used  to  come  down  at  7  o'clock,  but 
now  I  come  down  at  11.  Q.  Do  you  come  down 
with  your  team  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  very  rarely  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Broadway  ;  I  have  ridden 
in  the  elevated  cars  lately.  Q.  How  often  does  your  2594 
carriage  take  you  ?  A.  I  guess  once  in  a  fortnight, 
and  then  I  have  some  other  business  down  town,  and 
I  hitch  up  and  come  down.  Q.  And  then  you  drive 
down  town  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Do  you 
drive  yourself  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  driven.  Q.  When 
and  where  would  you  get  out  of  your  carriage  on 
Broadway  when  you  couldn't  comedown?  A.  At 
Canal  Street,  many  times ;  years  gone  by  that  oc- 
curred many  and  many  a  time.  Q.  On  account  of 
the  blockade  being  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
How  lonff  have  you  been  on  Broadway,  Mr.  Dins- 
more  ?  A.  Since  1852.  Q.  That  was  the  time  I  was 
on  Broadway  ;  do  you  remember  Wm.  H.  Beebe  & 
Co.,  the  hatters,  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect him  ;  Judge,  you  look  so  ministerial  I  am  afraid 
to  answer  you.  Q.  Oh,  you  need  not ;  I  am  one  of 
the  most  innocent  men  here,  excepting  yourself ; 
your  memory,  I  presume,  is  good  ?    A.  Excellent ; 
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2585  it  is  the  best  part  of  me.  Q.  Mr.  DinsmOre,  between 
Chambers  Street  and  your  offices  on  Broadway,  do 
you  think  the  crowd  is  as  great  to-day  or  has  been 
as  great  for  the  last  15  years  as  it  was  25  years  ago  ? 
A.  Great>er  sir,  and  it  ought  to  be.  Q.  Do  you  say 
it  is  'i  A.  I  say  it  is  ;  ves,  sir.  Q.  You  say  that  to 
every  100  carriages  on  Wenty- third  Street  there  are 
500  on  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street  i  A.  I  say 
so  ;  yes.  Q.  For  every  100  in  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Broadway,  in  that  vicinity,  there  are  500  below 
Chambers  Street  i  A.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  will  in- 
crease.    Q.  In  conclusion A.  Thank  you.     Q.  Is 

that  as  near  the  fact  as  all  your  testimony  has  been  ? 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  t(mgh  question.  Q.  Very  easily 
answered ;  is  it  as  near  the  facts  as  your  other  testi- 
mony has  been  (    A.  I  could  not  answer  that ;  we 

2585  will  waive  that ;  it  may  be  or  may  be  not ;  that  is 
guess-work ;  this  gentleman  has  been  asking  me 
things,  and  being  a  Boston  boy  I  have  guessed  at 
that.  Q.  Has  all  your  testimony  been  guess-work  i 
A.  Some  of  it  has.  Q.  And  this  was  a  guess  ?  A. 
I  should  say  that  is  a  guess ;  I  did  not  stand  and 
count  thena ;  1  don't  speak  from  actual  i)ositive 
knowledge  of  carriages  ;  I  never  stopped  and  counted 
in  Twenty-third  Street ;  I  never  stx)pp^  and  counted 
the  carriages  on  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street. 
Q.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  with  all  respect,  do  you  think 
thore  are  300  carriages  below  Chambers  Street  on 
Broadway  to  every  100  on  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Broadway  (  A.  Well,  Judge,  I  don't  want  to  chanj 
what  I  have  said.     Q.  How  is  it  ?    A.  It  would 

oKoy  more  consistent  in  me  to  stand  by  what  I  have  said 

*  than  to  vary,  of  course.     Q.  You  would  not  venture 

an  opinion  that  that  is  as  near  right  as  the  majority 

of  your  testimony  has  been  ?    A.  You  asked  me 

that  some  time  ago  ;  I  cannot  answer  that. 

New  York  City,  February  14,  1885. 

Henry  Bergh,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion Company,  being  duly  sworn  testifies  as  jEofiows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bergh  ?  A.  I  reside 
429  Fifth  Avenue.  Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  bom  here.     Q.  What, 
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if  any,  attention  have  you  paid,  as  a  citizen  of  New  2538 
York,  to  the  interests  of  the  city  so  far  as  they  are 
represented  by  work  that  is  done  by  horses  and 
vehicles  of  various  kinds,  and  horse-cars  ?  A.  For 
the  past  20  years,  sir,  it  has  been  very  extensive,  in- 
deed, in  its  relation  to  horses,  to  the  circulation  of 
the  city  by  means  of  horses.  Q.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  use  that  is  made  of  Broadway  and  has  been 
for  a  series  of  years — that  is,  while  you  have  been  a 
resident  here?  A.  Always,  sir.  Q.  What  use  is 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  say  from  there 
to  the  Battery -what  is  the  general  use  of  it,  and 
what  relation  does  it  beai*  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
city  (  A.  It  is  general  in  its  use  ;  I  suppose  that 
almost  everything  on  wheels  passes  during  the  day 
through  that  part  of  Broadway.  Q.  You  don't 
mean,  of  course,  horse-cars  from  other  streets?  A.  '^589 
Well,  I  except  the  horse-car,  but  that  is  looming  up 
in  the  distance,  and  I  thought  it  so  near  that  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  include  it  as  well.  Q.  Mr. 
Bergh,  please  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there 
will  be  any  public  interest  served  by  establishing  a 
line  of  horse-cars  on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery — double  track  horse  railroad 
—with  horse-cars  running  thereon  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  less  apart  ?  A.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  the 
travel  of  the  city  ;  it  is  utterly  useless  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  yards  from  Broadway  any 
citizen  can  be  provided  with  locomotion  by  rail  cars, 
elevated  or  surface ;  I  am  told,  without  having 
measured  it,  that  Broadway  is  about  42  feet  wide 
from  curb  to  curb  ;  I  have  heard  that  the  tracks  of  2590 
a  railroad  there  would  occupy  about  18  feet,  and 
then  the  projection  of  the  cars  on  the  outside  of  the 
track  would  consume  4  feet  more,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  there  would  be  left  only 
something  like  10  or  11  feet  on  either  sidje  for  the 
immense  traffic  of  that  street,  the  traffic  of  which, 
although  I  have  been  a  ^eat  traveler,  and  been  in 
all  the  capitals  of  the  civilized  world,  it  seems  to  me 
equals,  if^  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  any  other 
street. 

Mr.  Beaman :  That  is  all. 

The  Witness :  Now,  may  I  be  permitted  to  sup- 
plement these  remarks  with  a  little  of  my  experience 
on  the  subject  ? 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes,  sir. 

Witness :  I  have  seen  in  a  paper — which  one  I  have 
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2691  forgotten — ^and  this  is  one  of  the  great  points  of  my 
objection  to  a  road  on  that  street,  and  which  I  hope 
by  the  few  remarks  which  I  will  make,  to  satisfy 
the  gentlemen  present,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
In  one  of  the  papers  I  read  the  other  day : 
''Mr.  Beaman  wanted  to  know  everything.     To  be- 

fin  with,  he  asked  this  Jay  Gould  of  street  railroads 
ow  long  he  had  been  connected  or  identified  with 
horse-car  travel  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sharpe  made 
answer,  since  1862 ;  and  when  pressed  for  particu- 
lars said  that  he  had  built  and  helped  to  manage 
the  following  lines:  The  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  the  Dry  Dock  and  West  Broadway,  the 
Forty -second  Street  and  Grand  Street,  known  as 
the  Green  Line,  the  Bleecker  Street  and  Twenty- 

2692  third  Street,  and  the  Christopher  and  Tenth  Street. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  been  active  in  securing 
horse-car  legislation  for  many  years,  both  from  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  State  Legislature. 
Yes,  it  was  true  that  he  had  had  his  eyes  on  Broad- 
way as  a  road  for  street-cars  for  many  years  ;  could 
not  say  just  when  he  first  thought  of  it ;  had  tried 
on  three  different  occasions  in  the  past  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  building  of  a  road 
on  this  famous  and  much  coveted  thoroughfare." 
*'And,"  said  Mr.  Beaman  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"what  sort" 

Mr.  Briglit :  Are  you  swearing  to  all  this  \ 
Witness:  I  said  I  was  simply  reading  from 
the  newspaper.  (Continues :)  ''What  sort  of  a  road 
2593  do  you  propose  to  put  on  Broadway  i "—and  this  is 
why  I  read  it — ''if  you  are  given  the  chance?  'A 
splendid  road  in  all  resi)ects,'  Mi\  Sharpe  replied, 
and  then  he  explained  with  pardonable  pride  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  lay  ordinary  rails  ;  that  they 
had  in  their  mind's  eye  an  improved  track,  which, 
having  a  groove  in  the  centre,  would  do  away  with 
the  objectionable  rut  usually  left  for  the  flanges  of 
car- wheels  inside  of  the  rail,  and  would  thus  not 
obstruct  the  passage  of  other  vehicles  ;  Mr.  Beaman 
wanted  to  know,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  why 
this  improvement  could  not  be  put  on  other  street 
railroads."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of,  and 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  any  railroad  that  can 
possibly  be  created  or  invented,  that  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  use  of  horses ;  surface  roads  by  means 
of  horses,  in  my  opinion,  having  failed  and  demon- 
strated themselves  a  failure  long  ago  ;  it  is,  in  my 
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opinion,  utterly  impossible  for  the  population  of  2594 
this  great  metropolis  to  be  transported  from  one  end 
to  the  other  properly  by  horse-cars  ;  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  anything  that  can  be  substituted 
for  horses  ;  there  has  been  a  cable  road  suggested, 
and  I  have,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  favored  that ; 
and  if  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  be  rendered  suc- 
cessful, I  should  be  very  glad  ;  but  the  objection 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  this  very  slot — ^this  very  groove; 
unless  I  understand  Mr.  Jacob  Sharpe's  system,  the 
objection  is  to  that  very  slot  or  groove ;  this  is  the 
important  objection :  that  horses  will  be  continually 
getting  the  calks  of  their  shoes  in  this  slot,  and  not 
only  tearing  oflf  the  shoes  of  the  horses,  but  also 
tearing  oflf  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  ;  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street  in  this  2595 
city,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  society  that  I 
represent  are,  there  has  been,  until  lately,  something 
of  this  sort  put  down  by  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mr.  Sharpe' s  company,  I  believe ;  w^ell,  the 
horses  were  there  oeing  ruined  ;  I  was  always  very 
much  opposed  to  it ;  my  officers  were  obliged  to  go 
and  kill  these  creatures  that  had  their  hoofs  pulled 
oflF  by  reason  of  their  calks  getting  into  these  slots  ; 
I  addressed  myself  at  once  courteously  to  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  after  a  lone  while  and  negotiations, 
finally  Mr.  Sharpe  seemed  to  have  recognized  either 
the  error  of  that  slot  or  the  authority  of  the  law — I 
donH  know  which,  or  both — and  this  was  taken  up 
and  something  that  is  not  very  objectionable  is  now 
there  in  its  place ;  now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  to  be  2596 
anything  of  the  sort  put  down  in  Broadway  of  that 
character,  that  is  going  to  tear  the  hoofs  oflf  the 
horses  (and  it  is  my  province  to  see  that  that  is  not 
permitted),  why,  you  will  see  that  if  such  a  road  as 
that  is  laid  in  the  City  of  New  York  it  will  create  a 
constant  war  between  the  society  that  I  represent 
and  the  corporation  that  puts  it  down  ;  I  don' t 
know  what  this  proposed  rail  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  is ;  I  have  never  seen  it ;  it  may  not  be  ob- 
jectionable, but  if  it  be  of  the  character  to  which  I 
refer,  you  will  plainly  see  that  it  inaugurates  a 
constant  conflict  between  myself  and  the  proprietors 
of  that  road. 

Mr,  Sharpe :  The  new  one  I  propose  to  put  down 
won't  allow  any  horse's  shoe  to  be  caught  in  it  at 
all,  sir ;  the  one  I  propose  won' t  allow  a  horse  to  be 
caught  at  all. 


2597  The  WUtwss  :  So  much  the  better ;  I  was  only 
uoder  the  impression  that  there  waa  a  slot  there 
large  enough  for  the  calba  of  the  horse's  shoe  to  get 
in,  and  that  this  would  be  the  result  daily  and  al- 
most hourly  occurring  ;  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  just 
received  a  fetter 

Mr.  ScTibner :  Yoa  mean  a  slot  larae  enough  to 
admit  the  shoe  of  a  horse  and  too  smaD  for  it  to  get 
oat,  do  you  not  i 

The  Witness:  Well,  I  mean  that  it  should  be 
either  large  enough  to  get  out  or  small  enough  to 
prevent  its  getting  in ;  anything  that  will  secure 
the  hoof  or  shoe  from  going  in  or  that  will  permit 
its  going  out  will  not  be  so  bad. 

Mr.  Scrifmer:  It  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
ggggcalk  out,  aud  not  the  ease  of  getting  it  in,  that 
forms  your  objection  ? 

T^e'iVUness :  1  would  rather  not  have  it  in  at  all  j 
then  we  would  not  have  to  get  it  out ;  that  is  juat 
the  trouble;  in  getting  it  out  it  leaves  the  horse's 
hoof  in  many  instances  on  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  That  Is  in  consequence  of  a  nar- 
row slot,  isn't  it '. 

TheWitness  :  It  ia  in  consequence  of  a  slut  that 
is  just  of  a  required  size  to  admit  the  calk  of  a 
horse's  shoe  and  to  pull  the  shoe  and  the  hoof  off; 
now,  I  would  like  to  read  a  little  of  the  experience 
from  another  city — Philadelphia — upon  tlie  very 
subject  which  foiins  really  the  very  source  of  my 
protest  here;  I  received  a  letter  this  morning,  from 
25S)9  which  I  quote  the  following : 

Mr.     Bergh    thereupon   read  from  a  letter, 
as  follows : 

"  I  enclose  you  a  copy  ;  since  this  application  was 
filed,  every  objection  cited  therein  against  the  or- 
dinary slot  system  has  appeared  on  the  cable  routes 
attempted  in  this  city,  which  so  far  has  proved 
a  failure  after  extremely  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive efforts  to  make  it  work  ;  the  pavement  outside 
of  the  rails,  at  the  distanse  of  a  wagon's  width,  has 
been  cut  to  pieces  as  horses  cannot  be  driven  over 
the  slot" 

Mr  Serilmer :  That  is  a  cable  road  t 

T/o  iVJii,'.^ti:  Yps,  sir;  (.-ontiTitntiixi  "even  the 
i-eieiitij-  liiid  lielgiuii  paveraeut,  ■■oiisunmiatwi  with 
piU'h.  ou  Columbia  Avenue,  is  becoming  rapidJj;  de- 
stroyed ;  a.  hoi-se  driven  singly  is  lareh  seen  driven 
between  the  tiwcks  ;  llie  slots  have  closed  up  or 
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spread  open  so  as  to  either  prevent  the  grip  bar  2600 

Ging  or  to  make  dangerous  openings  for 
B  or  wheels ;  the  slot  guards  being  fixed  to  the 
conduits  when  broken  down  by  heavy  wheels  or  the 
mighty  wedging  with  iron  wedges,  used  for  weeks, 
the  people  in  the  street  have  stated,  that  their 
houses  have  shaken  by  this  heavy  driving  of 
wedges,  night  after  night,  cannot  be  repaired,  and 
the  whole  nas  proven  a  failure" — and  something  or 
other — **  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood;  as  soon 
as  the  frost  came  the  wedges  would  no  longer  spread 
the  slo  t  apart,  and  so  the  whole  came  to  an  enci;  the 
present  construction  here  is  radically  wrong,  being 
simply  a  hollow  tube  of  iron  laid  in  the  ground, 
with  scarcely  any  outside  supports,  and  certainly  not 
at  all  adequate  to  the  work  of  resistance  required ;  2601 
believing,  as  I  do,  the  future  street  railroad  to  be 
something  in  the  form  of  a  cable  road,  and  realizing 
the  crueltv  of  the  horse  system,  I  doubly  regret  the 
lack  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  shown  in  the 
Philadelphia  construction  which  will  do  much  to 
discredit  the  system  here  and  elsewhere."  Now,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  there  is  enough  in  the  letter 
to  warrant  that  we  should  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
claims  of  it,  so  far  as  the  cable  road  is  concerned  ; 
but  one  of  the  great,  and,  perhaps  I  might  say,  the 
^rreatest  objection  I  entertain  to  this  is  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  back-bone,  the  vertebra  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say)  of  this  great  city  by  incumbering  it 
with  any  roaa  whatsoever  ;  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
have  one  road,  one  street  running  north  and  south,  2602 
that  is  unobstructed ;  by  looking  at  the  map,  you 
see  that  the  city  may  be  compared  with  an  oblong 
parallelogram  ;  the  centre  of  that  parallelogram  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  open  and  free  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
streets  are  occupied,  or  nearly  aU  of  them  are  occu- 
pied ;  I  don't  object  to  their  being  occupied  with 
railroads;  I  think  we  need  that  kind  of  travel,  but  not 
so  far  as  this  great  avenue  of  the  citv  is  concerned, 
and  which  means,  gentlemen,  not  only  the  occupa- 
tion of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  but  also 
means  the  occupation  of  Fifth  Avenue  up  to  the 
Harlem  River,  for  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  they 
are  going  to  stop  at  Fourteenth  Street ;  I  own  prop- 
erty on  Fifth  Avenue. 

3/r.   Scribner:    I  object  to  anything  respecting 
Fifth  Avenue;  we  have  made  no  application  for 
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2603  Fifth  Avenoe :  that  is  not  before  the  Comroiasion  at 
all. 

Commissioner  Harris :  I  think  yon  had  better 
confine  yourself  to  Broadway  ;  it  is  only  Broadway 
that  is  under  conaideration  now. 

7%e  WiiTiess  :  Well,  I  have  said  all  that  I  want 
to,  but  simply  to  remark  that  I  hope  that  the  cen- 
tral avenue  of  this  city  will  be  exempted  from  any 
"Sharpe  Jacobism,"  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. 

Cross-examinaiion  by  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Bergh,  are  yon  a  stockholder  in  any  street 
railroad  in  New  York  !  A.  None  at  all.  Q.  Is  Mrs. 
Bergh  a  stockholder  in   the  Twenty-third    Street 

2604  Railroad  ^  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  amount  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  Q.  And  Mr.  Sharpe  is  the  president 
of  that  road,  isn't  he?  A.  I  believe  so.  Q.  And 
conducts  it  well,  doesn't  he'!  A.  For  his  own  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  his  associates.  Q.  And 
the  interests  of  Mrs  Bergh  and  the  other  stock- 
holders, too  ?  A.  Well,  I  believe  so  ;  I  don't  know 
mach  about  it ;  I  believe  they  pay  sometimes  eight 
per  cent.  Q.  Quite  satisfactory,  isn'  t  it !  A.  And  I 
have  been  told  that  they  might,  if  they  chose,  pay 
18  or  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  yon  were  told 
that  i  A.  Oh,  no.  Q.  Were  yon  told  by  any  officer 
of  the  company  J  A.  I  have  heard  it  a  half  dozen 
times.  Q.  Have  you  heard  it  from  any  officer  of  the 
2606  company  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Or  anybody  interested 
in  the  company  to  your  knowledge — anybody  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  its  affairs  ?  A.  I  Lave  been 
told  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  yoo  would  hear 
rumors,  and  not  being  interested  in  the  road  at  all, 
of  course,  I  did  not  go  into  the  question.  Q.  This 
letter  that  you  have  read  is  a  letter  that  you  recentJy 
received  from  Philadelphia?  A.  Yea,  sir;  from 
Philadelphia.  Q.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  letter  I 
A,  1  (Inn  t  know  as  there  is  any  objection  to  giving 
the  niiine  if  it  is  required. 

CoTmiiissioner  Harris  :  Yes;  I  suppose  they  have 
a  right,  Mr.  Bergh,  to  know  what  your  source  of  in- 
forniiilionis;  it  is  not  evidence,  what  you  read;  it 
is  ainiiily 

Tl/'  Witness:  Then,  perhaps,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity (  I  L;i\Tng  this  information  ? 

Com  III  issioner  Harris :  Well,  it  is  not  evidence, 
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of  the  facts,  it  is  simply  evidence  that  you  have  been  2606 
told  so. 

The  Witness :  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
anything,  and,  therefore,  for  my  own  gratification, 
I  would  prefer  to  give  you  the  name ;  if  the  thing  is 
true  it  will  stand  upon  its  own  merits ;  the  gentle- 
man's name  is  J.  W.  Hey  singer,  1426  Girard  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Dia  you  read  the  whole  letter  to  us,  Mr. 
Bergh  ?  A.  I  read  all  of  it  except  the  very  begin- 
ning of  it,  except  two  lines  of  it,  and  if  you  want  to 
hear  those  two  lines  I  will  read  those.  Q.  I  don't 
care  for  that  Mr.  Bergh ;  what  I  intended  to  ask 
you  is  this :  Does  that  letter,  so  far  as  you  read,  and 
so  far  as  it  speaks  of  railroads  at  all,  relate  to  the 
evils  of  the  cable  system  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  speaks  of  2607 
the  cable  system.  Q.  It  is  wholly  a  letter  of  critic- 
ism on  the  cable  railway  recently  constructed  in 
Philadelphia  ?  A.  As  I  understand  it  is  confined  to 
the  cable  system.  Q.  I  presumed  it  was  the  cable 
road  recently  constructed  in  Philadelphia.  A.  I 
think  you  would  draw  that  inference  from  it  ? 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  Do  your  principal  objections  to  Jacob  Sharpens 
horse  railroads  rest  in  the  lact  that  they  pay  eight 
per  cent-  instead  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  ?  A.  Well, 
It  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  me,  since  this 
percentage  does  not  come  to  me.  Q.  It  goes  to  your 
wife,  doesn't  it  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  All  in  the  fam-^^^ 
ilv  ?  A.  No ;  my  wife  has  got  her  own  fortune.  Q.  ^^^ 
That  is  your  main  objection,  isn't  it,  that  they  don't 
pay  more  ?  A.  It  is  no  objection,  and  I  never  offered 
It  m  the  sense  of  an  objection.  Q.  Supposing  they 
pay  twenty  per  cent,  dividends,  would  you  object  to 
horse-cars  ?  A.  I  don't  see  the  connection  with  the 
spbject,  sir.  Q.  I  do.  A.  You  seem  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion— you  seem  to  wish  to  show  that  a  railroad  is 
objectionable  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
what  it  pays ;  now,  that  is  not  my  point  at  all.     Q. 

If  you  decline  to  answer  the  question A.  No ; 

I  don't  decline  to  answer  anything ;  I  simply  want 
to  state  mj  views.  Q.  Would  you  object  to  the 
horse-cars  if  they  paid  twenty  per  cent,  m  Twenty- 
third  Street  ?  A.  My  objection  would  not  rest  upon 
such  a  point.  Q.  You  can  simply  say  yes  or  no  % 
A.  Well,  no ;  it  would  not.  Q.  That  is  right ;  I 
thought  so ;  you  wouldn't  object  if  they  paid  twenty 
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56C9  per  cent.  ?  A.  That  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject 
at  all.  Q.  I  think  it  has.  A.  Well,  I  think  it  has 
not.  Q.  It  sho^s  that  it  is  the  dividend  you  are 
looking  after,  and  not  the  horses.  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is 
not ;  I  deny  that  I  am  lookin/^  after  any  dividend  ; 
how  can  I  be  looking  after  a  dividend  when  I  am  not 
at  all  interested  ?  Q.  That  is  all ;  that  is  enough  ; 
would  cars  be  harder  on  Broadway  on  horses  than 
stages  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  Do  you  tbink 
that  stages  are  easy  on  horses  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Well,  the  other  inquiry  answers  the  next  one  which 
you  put.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  stages  are  prefer- 
able on  Broadway  on  account  of  the  ease  they  are  to 
horses  i  A.  Well,  on  account  of  the  horses  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  but,  I 

2610  think  the  suflfering  to  the  animals  is  rather  less  with 
the  omnibuses  than  with  the  cars ;  the  loads  are  not 
so  excessive  as  they  are  with  the  cars. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  horses  slip  down  in  Broad- 
way, driven  on  Broad^-ay  stages  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  and 
in  streets  elsewhere,  too.  Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  horses 
down  who  were  drawing  cars,  as  often  as  horses  on 
Broadway  drawing  stages,  in  any  part  of  the  city  ? 
A.  Well,  they  fall  everywhere ;  horses  are  liable  to 
fall  just  as  you  and  I  are  in  the  street.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  seen  one-tenth  the  number  down  on  the 
norse-cars,  that  you  have  in  Broadway  hauling 
stages  ?  A.  I  have  never  counted,  sir,  at  all.  Q. 
What  is  your  opinion  i  A.  My  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  not  much  difference.     Q,  Not  much  differ- 

2611  ence  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  oppose  the  elevated 
railroad  ?  A.  Did  I  oppose  it  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  No  ; 
I  made  no  formal  opposition  to  it ;  I  had  my  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  it  the  same  as  other  people  had. 
Q.  Did  you  not  appear  at  Chickering  Hall,  and  ad- 
dress a  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  rail- 
road ?  A.  Well,  that  was  the  expression  of  opinion 
as  a  citizen.  Q.  You  were  there  and  addressed  a 
meetyig  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  railroad,  were 
you  not  ?  A.I  think  I  was ;  I  think  I  did  say  some- 
thing there  once.  Q.  You  had  a  very  dark  picture 
of  the  elevated  road  on  the  stage,  haa  you  not  ?  A. 
There  was  a  picture  of  that  sort.  Q.  Did  you  take 
the  picture  there  i!  A.  I  don't  remember.  "  Q.  You 
don^t  remember?  A.  I  don't  remember.  Q.  Is 
your  memory  usually  gpodf  A.  Well,  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  this  subject  i  Q.  A  great  deal. 
A.  I  nave  a  great  deal  of  work,  sir,  and  I  would 
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like  to  have  your  inquiries  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  2612 
Q.  They  will  be  sir,  much  briefer  than  your  state- 
ments, and  much  more  to  the  point,  if  I  can  make 
them  so ;  I  think  you  took  the  picture — ^at  least  you 
admitted  you  took  the  picture  to  Chickering  Hall, 
on  Qie  platform  portraying  the  elevated  railroads  in 
a  very  unenviable  light  ?  A.  Well,  suppose  I  did, 
what  then  ?  Q.  Did  you  ?  A.  I  suppose  I  have  a 
right  to  take  a  picture  of  anything,  wherever  I  like  ; 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  on  that  occasion  or 
not ;  there  was  a  picture  ;  I  remember  seeing  a  pic- 
ture there.  Q.  Do  you  remember  describing  tnat 
picture  as  the  road  to  hell?  A.  No.  Q.  You  ad- 
mit that  you  opposed  the  elevated  railroads  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  entertained  opinions — but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  that.  Q.  What  do  you  think  ggjg 
of  the  elevated  railroads  to-day,  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  traveling  public  ?  A.  W^ll,  I  don' t 
think  we  are  here  for  an  investigation  on  that  sub- 
ject at  all ;  I  don't  think  my  opinions  would  influ- 
ence any  gentleman  here.  Q.  You  don't  think 
your  opinions  worth  much?  A.  No.  Q.  I  agree 
with  you  fully  upon  that  subject.  A.  Not  upon  tnat 
subject.  Q.  Have  you  had  any  particular  experi- 
ence with  cable  roads,  personally?  A.  No  more 
than  writing  to  people  about  them,  I  don' t  know 
that  1  have.  Q.  Don't  vou  think  that  a  cable 
road  on  Broadway  to  take  the  place  of  horses,  would 
be  a  ^reat  benefit  to  the  horses  and  the  traveling 
public  ?  A.  I  have  always  said,  and  say  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  should  like  to  see  it  there,  if  it  be  pracii-2614 
cable ;  I  would  like  to  see  that  or  anything  substi- 
tuted for  the  use  of  horses.  Q.  Did  you  hear  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Halliday,  from  San  Francisco,  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  cable  system  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  unaware  that  he  said  that  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  in  San  Francisco,  not  one  horse  shoe  had 
been  pulled  off  by  the  slot  ?  Yes  ;  but  I  have  let- 
ters at  the  headquarters  of  my  society  which  t^ll  a 
verj'  different  story  :  because  while  this  cable  system 
was  in  its  infancy,  I  took  pains  to  address  letters  to 
the  sister  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  was  aware  that  these  roads  were  in  operation, 
and  I  learned  from  different  parties  what  Ithought 
would  be  the  result ;  from  Cnicago  I  heard  that  it 
was  a  daUjr — almost  daily  occurrence — that  horses 
were  getting  their  hoofs  injured,  that  there  shoes 
were  getting  into  this  slot,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
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2615  cruel  and  objectionable  mode  of  locomotion ;  that 
is  about  the  substance  of  the  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject.  Q.  But  you  don't  know 
of  vour  own  personal  Knowledge  that  a  horse  ever 
had  a  shoe  pulled  oSi  A.  Not  in  one  of  your  cable 
roads,  sir  ;  but  I  have  in  regard  to  the  City  of  J^ew 
York,  in  places  where  they  have  slots  of  a  similar 
character. 

Q.  Is  there  a  single  rail  in  New  York  City  with  a 
slot  i  A.  Well,  there  have  been  rails  put  down  so 
as  to  occasion  what  is  called  a  slot,  or  rather  an  open- 
ing, which  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  calks 
of  a  horse's  shoe.  Q.  I)id  you  ever  hear  or  know  of 
a  horse's  shoe  being  pulled  oflf  on  a  Hudson  River 
Railroad  track  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  a  hoof  with 

2616  it  ?  A.  Well,  there  are  isolated  cases  of  that  sort 
that  occur  where  the  rail  has  got  out  of  place,  per- 
haps, or  for  some  reason  or  other  the  hoof  has  been 
injured  ;  I  have  known  of  such  cases.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  known  a  horse's  hoof  to  be  pulled  oflf  in  a 
bridge — an  ordinary  bridge  ?  A.  What  do  you  mean 
by  an  ordinary  bridge  i  Q.  A  bridge  with  poles, 
what  we  call  pole  bridges  or  plank  bridges  ;  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  horse's  hoof  oeing  pulled  off  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  railroad  tra^  i  A.  I  do  not 
remember,  sir ;  I  can' t  remember  all  the  accidents 
that  have  occurred  during  twenty  years  exi)erience. 
Q.  But  you  remember  those  that  have  occurred  in 
the  railroads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  because  they  have  been 
so  frequent.     Q.  How  frequent?    A.  Well,  that  I 

2617  cannot  tell  you  unless  I  have  the  books  of  the  Society 
here?  Q.  Since  you  have  been  president  of  the 
Society,  how  many  horses'  hoofs  have  been  pulled 
oflf '(    A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  they  were  very  numerous. 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Society  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  founder  of  it.  Q.  And  a  great  mend  of  the 
horse  i  A.  Well,  I  hope  so.  Q.  I  should  think  you 
would  have  that  by  heart ;  if  you  would  tell  me  the 
number  of  horees  1  would  never  forget  it. 

3fr.  Beaman :  You  have  a  pretty  poor  memory 
yourself ;  you  told  me  so  under  oath. 

Mr.  FvZler :  Well,  as  to  numbers. 

Mr.  Beaman  :  Well,  this  is  as  to  numbers. 

Q.  Could  you  send  us  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  horses'  hoofs  that  have  been  pulled  oflf  by  railroad 
tracks  {    A,    No,   sir ;  my  time    is    otherwise    em- 

Sloyed,     Q.   You  couldn't  tell  us  the  number  1    A. 
To,   sir.     Q.   Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  i 
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A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  2618 
are  fifteen  i  A.  I  decline  to  answer,  because  I  am 
Dot  able  to  rive  you  anything  accurate  upon  the 
subject.  Q.  Nor  an  approximate  number  ?  A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  ride  on  the  horse  roads  ?  A.  Every  day. 
Q.  Do  you  always  find  a  seat  i  A.  No  ;  very  rarely. 
Q-  Have  you  ridden,  holding  on  to  the  strap  fre- 
quently ?  A.  Yes,  sir :  I  am  obliged  to  do  so.  Q. 
While  the  car  is  packed  ?  A.  Yes ;  packed  just  as 
the  elevated  roads  are  packed.  Q.  Sometimes  you 
have  ridden  on  the  platform  on  the  rear  of  a  car  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  fell  off  and  broke  my  shoulder 
once.  Q-  What  do  you  think  a  horse  would  think 
of  a  president  of  a  society  that  would  do  such  a 
thing  as  that  ? 

Mr  Beaman :  We  put  on  Mr.  Bergh  this  mom-  2619 
ing  by  the  favor  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  My 
direct  examination  was  very  short.  Mr.  Bergh  has 
gone  into  his  own  statements  about  the  matter,  and 
the  principal  opponent,  Mr.  Scribner,  and  myself, 
have  not  thougnt  it  worth  while  to  go  into  any 
lengthy  examination,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Puller  ought  to  continue  this. 

Commissioner  Harris :  You  must  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  Judge. 

Mr.  Fuller :  I  have  not  been  as  long  as  they  have. 
I  can  finish  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  but  I  want  to 
examine  him,  for  some  of  these  statements  that  Mr. 
Bergh  has  made  are  unwarranted. 

Tae  Witness:  The  gentleman's  memory  is  not 
very  good.  2620 

Mr,  FtiUer :  It  is  much  better  than  vours. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  a  meeting  at  Chickering  Hall, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  a  cable  road,  oppose  it  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  to  use  a  slot  ?  A.  A 
cable  road  i  Q.  Yes.  A.  1  expressed  my  opinion 
that  that  was  the  great  and  principal  objection,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  of  the  excavation  in  the 
road  filling  up  with  water.  Q.  You  did  address  a 
meeting  at  Chickering  Hall,  opposing  a  cable  road 
on  account  of  the  slot,  did  you  not  'i  A.  I  address 
80  many  meetings,  and  have  been  asked  to  do  so, 
and  have  done  so,  so  frequently,  that  I  cannot 
exactly  tell  you  what  I  stated  at  that  meeting.  Q. 
You  did  address  a  meeting  there  ?  A.  I  think  I  did 
say  something  there  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  method  of  travelling  over 
Broadway  that  you  would  suggest  that  would  be 
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2G21  ^^y  better  than  the  stages  ?  A.  The  present  ones, 
sir,  I  think  are  free  and  unencumbered.  Q.  In  your 
opinion  we  must  be  confined  to  the  stages  at  present 
until  something  better  is  invented  ?  A.  Stages  and 
carriages  and  trucks  and  every  other  kind  of 
vehicle.  Q.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Bergh,  that  pack- 
ing into  a  single  horse-car  people  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  to  stand  up  and  hold  on  to  the  straps  and 
ride  on  the  platform,  is  cruelty  to  animals  i  A.  Yes, 
I  do.  Q.  And  still  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  persecutes  the 
horse  in  that  way  ?  A.  If  this  Commission  will  allow 
me  briefly  to  throw  a  little  light  on  that  subject  I 
would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Q.  Yes,  we 
would  like  any  information. 
Mr.  Wickes :  I  think  I  must  assert  my  rights.     I 

2622  understood  that  I  was  to  have  a  portion  of  tne  day, 
and  an  hour  has  elapsed,  and  one  of  my  witnesses 
has  an  appointment. 

Commissioner  Harris:  You  must  finish  soon, 
Judge. 

Mr,  Fuller  :  These  gentlemen  are  in  a  great  hurry 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  hear  your  views  because  we 
want  to  get  at  the  facts  about  these  conveniences  to 
the  public  and  we  are  going  to  stick  to  them  like 
beavers?  A.  With  regard  to  the  hanging  on  to 
straps — the  loading  of  cars  you  mean  %  Q.  Yes.  A. 
Well,  I  have  been  trying  these  cases  of  mine — ^a 
chair  has  been  assigned  to  me  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions — ^for  some  fifteen  years  or  more, 
and  I  have  been  trying  these  cases  of  cruelty  to  ani- 

2623  mals ;  on  one  occasion  the  party  arrested  was  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
called  as  a  witness ;  Mr.  Sharpe  seemed  to  be 
annoyed  at  what  had  preceded  him,  and  when  I 
thought  he  was  sufficiently  annoyed  to  speak  ex- 
actly his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  then  put  this 
important  question  to  him?  "Mr.  Sharpe,  what 
number  of  persons,  sir,  do  you  think  it  is  proper  to 
put  into  your  cars  ? ' '  With  great  vehemence  of  man- 
ner and  truthfulness,  he  replied:  "Just  as  many, 
sir,  as  you  can  cram  into  tnem;"  "Thank  you," 
said  I  to  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  the  counsel,  some  gentlemen 
there — seemed  to  see  the  mistake  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  made  and  interceded  and  wished  to  explain  to 
the  Court,  but  I  declined  to  have  any  expl^iation  ; 
I  had  got  the  answer  that  I  wanted  from  me  witness 
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and  I  didn't  want  any  explanation ;  it  wasn't  neces-  2624 
sary  to  have  any  explanation. 

Q.  With  this  state  of  things  existing,  don't  you 
think  we  need  new  facilities?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  don't  you  think  that  a  cable  road  that  would 
carry  all  the  passengers  and  give  them  a  seat  with- 
out crowding  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  pres- 
ent system 'H  A.  Anywhere  except  Broadway.  Q. 
Why  do  you  make  Broadway  an  exception  i  A. 
Be<»use  it  would  obstruct  the  street.     Q.  Wouldn't 

it  obstruct  Mercer  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue  or 

A.  It  isn't  a  question  of  Mercer  Street,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  You 
think  that  Broadway  is  too  sacred  for  any  system 
of  transportation  but  the  stages?  A.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  religion,  sir  ;  all  streets  are  sacred  in  the 
sense  of  their  utilitv.  Q.  Mr.  Bergh,  I  have  one  ^"^ 
more  question  to  ask  you,  and  without  any  inten- 
tion of  giving  offence  I  wish  to  ask,  for  I  was  at  the 
Chickering  Hall  meeting  the  same  night  you  were, 
and  made  an  address,  didn't  you  claim  there  that 
evening  that  you  were  a  crank  ?  A.  Who  said  so. 
Q.  Did  you  make  the  statement  in  your  address,  in 
your  oi)ening  address  at  the  time  you  addressed  this 
Chickering  Hall  meeting,  that  you  were  a  crank  1 
A.  No ;  and  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Q.  Do 
you  admit  or  deny  that  you  didn't  state  so  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  didn't  state  so. 

Mr  Scribner :  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question; 
have  seen  the  cable  road  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  Tenth  Avenue?    A.  No,  sir.   Q.  You  haven't  2626 
examined  that  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Adams  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  cable  road  in  operation  ?  A. 
No,  sir,  never.  Q.  You  have  a  letter  there  from 
Philadelphia  giving  a  black  eye  to  the  Philadelphia 
road,  so  to  speak  ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that 
construction  ?  A.  How  is  that  ?  Q.  I  see  that  letter 
refers  to  the  construction  of  the  cable  road  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  do  you  know  under  what  svstem  of  con- 
struction that  is,  or  under  what  metnod  ?  A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  such  men  as  Gov.  Stanford 
and  C.*P.  Huntington  and  such  men,  build  cable 
roads  as  thev  have  in  San  Francisco— do  you  think 
they  would  build  them  if  they  were  a  failure  ?  A. 
Well,  the  gentlemen  you  name  are  human  and  have 
human  interests,  and  it  depends  upon  the  returns 
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^that  would  be  derived  from  a  road  of  any  Bort 
whether  they  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  or 
not,  I  suppose.  Q.  We  are  speakine  of  the  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents ;  would  they  take  up  the  horee- 
car  roads  through  the  principal  streets  and  put  new 
cable  roads  there  if  they  didn't  pay,  or  if  the  cable 
road  was  a  failure?  A.  The  inference  la  they  would 
not. 


William  Lalor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  City,  l>eing  duly  swum,  testilied  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  Ton  are  engaged  in  tbe  real  estate  business  in 

g  this  city,  are  you  not  t  A.  Tes,  sir.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  followed  that  vocation  t  A.  Well,  sir, 
some  thirty-eight  years  or  more;  ever  since  1  first 
began  buying  real  estate  for  my  own  account,  and 
from  tliat  time  down  to  the  present,  and  have  been 
selling  it  too.  Q.  Have  yon  been  buying  and 
selling  real  estate  in  all  ]mrts  of  the  city  since  that 
timef  A.  Ves,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  prop- 
erty ill  Broadway  below  Bowling  Green  suitable  for 
a  railroad  stable  which  could  now  lie  bought  T  A.  I 
know  of  a  piece  on  Whitehall  Street,  bounded  by 
Pearl,  Water  and  Moore  Streets,  the  old  Produce  Ex- 
change; I  think  that  would  be  very  suitable  for  a 
stable;  there  is  capacity  enough  to  accommodate 

0  there.  Q.  At  what  price  could  that  property  be 
bonght  at  present  t  A.  Well,  I  have  l>eeii  informed 
by  a  bnitlier  broker  that  tlie  property  could  be 
bought  for  t2IIO,(>(X).  Q.  Has  it  l)een  offered  to  you 
to  sell  at  that  amount?  A.  It  has  been  odered  to 
me  within  ten  days  to  sell  it  at  $200,000.  Q.  Do 
yon  know  of  any  other  piece  of  property  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  or  near  that,  that  could  be  pur- 
chased for  that  pHrjjose  T  A.  Well,  of  greater  iiiag* 
nitudeT  Q.  No,  of  tlie  same,  or  perhaps  a  little 
less?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  piece  except 
that  piece  which  is  occupie<i  now  by  the  railroad 
folks  there.  Q.  The  South  Ferry  Railroad  Com- 
pany, you  mean  ?  A.  The  South  Ferry  Railroad 
Company — that  piece  1  did  negotiate  for  some  years 
ago  for  Mr.  Charles  Jolmstm,  but  they  did  not  buy 
it  at  that  time,  and  the  price  has  iuci-eased  above 
what  it  couid  have  been  bought  for  then.     Q.  Could 
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yon  say  at  what  price  that  proi)erty  conld  be  bought  2630 
for  at  the  present  time,  or  could  you  approximate? 
A.  I  could  approximate,  but  I  couldu't  say  pre- 
cisely; I  think  it  could  be  bought  in  all  probability 
for  |120,00U.  Q.  And  where  is  that  property  situa- 
ted f  A.  That  property  is  situated  on  Bridge  and 
Whitehall  Streets,  Q.  Fronting  on  Whitehall  Street  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner :  • 

Q.  Mr.  Lalor,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
size  of  these  two  pieces  of  property  that  you  speak 
of!  A.  Well,  I  can't  give  you  a  correct  statement 
of  the  number  of  feet  anything  more  than  I  think 
that  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  some  years  ago  0501 
I  negotiated  for  this  piece  of  the  South  Ferry  Rail- 
road Company — that  was  some  six  years  ago,  but 
not  since — I  was  negotiating  for  that,  and  I  think  it 
was  38  feet  on  Bridge  Street  by  about  140  on  White- 
hall. Q.  That  would  be  very  limited  accommoda- 
tion for  an  onlinary  street  railroa<l,  would  it  not  f 
A.  Yes,  it  would  be,  but  at  the  same  time  any  rail- 
road company  would  only  require  maybe  not  a  great 
deal  of  high-priced  properly  for  that  purpose  where 
they  could  buy  it  up  town  for  one-thinl  or  one-half 
less.  Q.  It  is  not  your  idea  that  these  pieces  of  land 
that  you  speak  of  would  be  adequate  for  the  pur- 
IM)ses  of  a  Broadway  railroad,  is  it  f  A.  I  think, 
as  far  as  the  old  Produce  Exchange  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  building  that  you  could  have  accommoda-  ^^^^ 
tion  for  horses ;  you  could  have  two  floors  above 
the  surface  floor  and  also  a  cellar.  Q.  How  <leep  is 
that?  A.  I  should  think  there  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  should  think,  from  general  observation, 
that  there  are  no  less  than  three  lots  and  a  half 
and  100  feet  deep.  Q.  Three  lots  and  a  half? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  lots  are 
used  by  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Kail- 
road  Company  T  A.  I  know  they  occupy  a  large 
number  of  lots,  but  the  number  I  couldn't  state. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  little  South  Ferry  Rail- 
road Company,  that  occupies  this  first  piece  of 
jcronnd  that  you  spoke  of,  runs  only  one-horse  cars  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  only  a  few  of  them  T  A.  Yes, 
sir,  only  a   few  of  them.     Q.  You   know  that   is  a 


3  very  short  line,  don't  you,  running  only  up  to  Vesey 
Street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Alfred  Skitt,  cnlletl  as  a  witness  ou  behalf  of 
the  Oitj',  being  duly  sworn,  t«sti6ed  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  You  aiv,  I  believe,  superintendent  of  the  horse- 
car  line  operat^'d  by  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Rail- 
road Company  T  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  ordinarily 
known  as  the  Fourth  Avenue  Horse  Railroad  line  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  yon  entire  charge  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  nianageraent  and  operatiort  of  that 
lineT    A.  1  have,  sir.    Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 

^equipment  of  tliat  line?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with 
the  equipment  as  to  stables  and  blacksmith  sliops, 
and  horses  and  everything  connected  with  it  T  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Has  the  road  recently  undertaken  to 
extend  its  tracks?  A.  We  made  an  application.  Q. 
Thnt  application  has  been  jrraiited,  has  it  not?  A.  I 
believe  so.  Q.  And  have  yon  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  market  value  of  the  various  articles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  and  equipnieut  of 
a  line  in  order  to  bnild  that  extension  ?  A.  We  have, 
sir.  Q.  And  to  construct  stables  for  the  purposes  of 
tbat  extension !  A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  I  wish  you  wonid 

here  state 

Commiisiouar  Harris  :     What  is  this  extension  ? 

15      Witttess:     It  is  on  Madison  Avenue. 
Commissioner  Harris :     It  is  np  town  ? 
Witness :    Yes ;  that  has  nothing  to  do,  of  course, 
with  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  1  wish  yon  would  state  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  a  first  class  milroad  track  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  double  track,  and  what  it  would  cost  to  equip 
such  a  railroad  in  a  first  class  manner  in  all  respects  t 
A-  The  estimate  that  I  niwle  for  the  cost  of  the  track 
is  $13,0-'iO  per  riiile  of  double  track.  Q.  How  much 
does  tiiai  inuount  to  ?  A.  $34,125— two  and  a  half 
milfs.  Q.  lh>\\  many  horses  would  you  provide  lor 
such  ii  line?  A.  S50,  at  $175  each.  Q.  How  much 
wonliL  tLiiI  come  to?  A.  $148,750.  Q.  And  how 
nianycars?  A.  7.^  Q.  At  how  much  T  A.  $1,100 
each.  Q.  How  much  would  that  be  ?  A.  $82,500. 
Q.  Can  you  liny  a  first  class  car  for  $1,100  f  A.  Ves, 
sir ;  a  first  claims  car.    Q.  Can  you  buy  a  first  class 


A 
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car  for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  in  fhe  market.  2636 
Q.  Harness?  A.  We  would  have  150  sets  of  harness 
at  130  a  set  Q.  How  nnich  does  that  come  to  ?  A. 
14,500.  Q.  Would  you  need  extra  whiffletreest  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  would  ^et  one  set  with  the  cars  and  we  wouhl 
want  one  duplicate  set ;  that  would  be  75  sets  at  $4, 
$3^)0.  Q.  What  would  3'ou  allow  for  tools  in  the  horse- 
car  stables — brooms,  forks,  buckets  and  shovels  T  A. 
$500.  Q.  Such  a  road,  I  suppose,  would  have  to  be 
supplied  with  a  snow-plow  and  sweeping  machines? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  want  two  sweepers  and  two 
plows ;  sweepers  costing  $1,000  each  and  plows  $  )00 
each,  13,600  in  all.  Q.  would  you  need  any  sand-cars 
for  that  road  f  A.  Yes,  two  of  them  ;  $250  a  piece, 
$500.  Q.  Go  along,  if  you  please,  and  tell  us  the 
other  element  which  enter  into  it!  A.  One  tool-car,  2637 
$100;  one  buggy,  $200;  three  trucks,  $425  a  piece, 
11,325,  call  it  a  round  amount;  one  express  wagon, 
1150. 

Q.  And  blankets?  A.  Blankets,  $400;  2  carts, 
$50  each,  $100  track  tools,  $250.  Q.  Those  are 
tools  for  repairing  the  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  tools  for 
repairing  the  tracks;  then  halters,  $150;  tools  in 
harness  shop,  $75;  feed  trough,  $8Ck);  one  scale, 
$150;  tools  in  hospital,  $300.  Q.  That  is  a  hospital 
for  disabled  horses?  A.  Yes,  sir,  sick  horses;  otfice 
furniture,  $600;  machinery  and  equipment  of  hay- 
cutters  and  mixing  feed,  $7,000 ;  equipment  in  black- 
smith shop,  $800;  equipment  in  car  shop,  $1)<M)0;2638 
aud  I  estimate  that  to  accommodate  such  a  road  as 
I  should  think  would  be  necessary  there  they  would 
want  a  buildinc:  two  hundred  feet  square  and  three 
stories  high.  Q.  How  much  would  such  a  building 
cost?  A.  Such  a  building  as  that,  with  the  accom- 
modation for  1,000  horses  and  place  for  their  cars 
and  car-shops,  would  cost  about  $250,(X)0,  exclusive 
of  the  projKjrty — the  ground ;  in  addition  to  that, 
there  should  go  with  the  cars  seventy-five  registers 
to  indicate  fares  as  they  are  collected  at '$35,  each 
$2,G25.  Q  What  is  the  total  amount?  A.  The  to- 
tal amount  is  $540,800.  Q.  And  with  that  I  under- 
stand yon  could  build  and  equip  in  a  first  class,  lib- 
eral manner,  a  road  two  and  a  half  miles  long?  A. 
lu  a  first  class  liberal  manner,  exclusive  of  the  ground 
for  the  depot.  Q.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing      • 
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$2.50;  and  five  floormen  at  $2.50;  now  on  the  track  q^^ 
they  would  want  one  traok-master,  $3.25  a  day  ;  two 
paverSy  $1.75;  two  rammers,  $1.75;  two  laborers, 
$1.50  and  a  cart  driver,  $1.75  a  day  ;  in  the  shop 
they  would  want  a  foreman,  $3.50,  and  three  carpen- 
ters, $2.25;  three  painters,  $2.25;  two  gear  men, 
$1.75.  Q.  Just  ei[plain  what  a  gear  man  is?  A. 
A  gear  man  is  one  who  has  charge  of  the  trucks  and 
brakes,  shoes  and  wheels  and  running  gear  only ; 
then  they  would  want  two  lamp  men  to  fill  the  lamps 
and  trim  them,  $1.50  a  day  ;  five  car  cleaners,  $1.50; 
una  jobbing  smith  and  helper,  $5.00  a  day  for  the 
two.  Q.  For  conductors  and  drivers,  &c.  T  A.  I  es- 
timate that  to  run  this  road  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  seven  on  two  minutes  headway,  and 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock  2643 
at  night  on  a  minute  headwaj^,  and  from  seven  to 
half  past  ten  on  two  minutes  hea<lway,  and  from  half 
past  ten  until  twelve  on  three  minutes  headway,  it 
wonld  only  take  actually  sixty  cars  in  operation  and 
those  men  would  do  the  work  of  seventy-five,  so 
there  would  be  seventy-five  conductors  at  $2 
a  day  and  seventy-five  drivers  at  $2 ;  we  have 
already  estimated  that  in  the  outfit  there  would 
be  850  horses ;  to  feed  850  horses  at  thirty  cents 
a  day  would  be  $255,  and  the  miiterial  for  shops, 
including  shoes,  $25.  Q.  Are  there  miscellaneous 
expenses  entering  into  daily  cost  of  operation! 
A.  Tes,  sir,  there  are  miscellaneous  expenses 
the  total  of  which  I  would  estimate  at  $50  a  day.  2644 
Q.  Please  state  how  that  total  is  made  up,  what 
items?  A.  Disinfecting,  $2  a  day;  renewal  of 
brooms  and  stable  tools,  $2  a  day;  gas  per  day, 
$4.50;  car  oil  for  lighting  cars,  $1.50;  printing,  $2  ; 
insurance,  $10  a  day;  contingencies  and  contribu- 
tions, $3  a  day.  Q>  What  do  you  mean  by  contri- 
butions t  A.  I  estimate  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a 
year  for  men  that  are  disabled  or  leave  off  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  company  makes  a  contribution  of 
half  wages  for  any  such  thing;  then  I  estimate  the 
legal  expenses  at  $25,  making  a  total  of  $50  a  day 
for  miscellaneous  expenses.  Q.  What  is  that  item 
of  $2  for  disinfecting,  what  is  thatf  A.  Disinfect- 
ing the  stable.  Q.  That  is  necessary  where  such 
large  operations  are  carrietl  on  f  A.  Very  neces- 
sary, yes,  sir.    Q.  What  do  those  expenses  amount 


2646  to,  the  total  expenses  of  operating  ?  A.  $909.10, 
making  a  total  for  365  days  at  9909.LO  of  $331,821.- 
50.  Q.  You  would  make  deduction  from  that  in 
cast*  of  the  Sunday  trafSc  f  A.  I  lunke  a  deduction 
that  they  would  not  make  as  many  tr)p»  oii  Sunday 
by  about  twenty  as  they  would  on  other  days,  and 
the  expenses  would  be  the  same  excepting  for  con- 
ductors and  drivers  where  we  make  a  dednction  of 
$80  a  day  for  fifty-two  Sundays,  $4,160,  making  a 
uet  total"  of  $327,661.51).  Q.  Are  there  any  los-ses 
which  enter  into  the  yearly  expeusel  A.  I  make 
the  renewal  of  the  850  horses  $24,450  a  year.  Q. 
That  is  accidents  will  require  Ihe  contingency  of 
850  horses  to  be  kept  upf  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  other 
2(140  repairs  $10,000.  Q.  Is  there  any  further  charge! 
A.  In  atldition  to  that  I  have  estimated  here  for  the 
taxes  on  real  estate  $8,750.  Q.  On  what  basis  do 
you  compute  that  las  1  A.  That  is  2^  per  cent,  ou 
$150,000,  but  I  think  that  is  low;  I  think  that  that 
should  be  doubled ;  I  put  this  down  without  really 
thinking  of  the  depot  grounds — you  see  I  had  the 
depot  valued  at  $250,000  and  I  suppose  that  would 
be  in  excess  of  that  one  hundred  and  tit'ly.  and  this 
$3,750  is  without  taxes  on  the  real  estate.  Q.  What 
is  the  total  theni  A.  The  total  amount  is  $3I>5,- 
861.50. 

Commissiotter Harris  :  The  taxes  would  be  more 
than  what  you  have  given  t 

The  Wilnens  :  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  woukl  be 
■**' doubled;  if  Mr.  Wickes  wishes  I  will  alter  that 
now. 

Mr.  Harris  :  What  percentage  do  you  take  on 
the  assessed  value  T 

Witness  ;  Two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  You  think  your  estimate  is  liberal  in  other 
respects  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  is  only  u  mat- 
ter of  three  or  fonr  ihonsand  dollars  a  year.  Q. 
What  is  the  total  oi>eFatiug  expenses  T  A.  With 
taxes  ou  that  basis  of  $3,750,  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses would  be  ^05,861.60.  Q.  Just  about  a  thou- 
sond  dollai-s  a  day,  is  that  a  liberal  estimate  1  A.  It 
is  not  extravagant,  sir;  that  is  what  I  shouhl  call 
a  fair  estimate  for  operating  the  road.  Q.  It  is  not 
the  cheapest  f     A.  Not  by  any  means.     Q.  It  is  not 
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at  starvation  rates  I  suppose?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  2648 
fair.  Q.  And  these  officers  and  agents  and  clerks 
and  people — snitable  people  in  the  feed  room,  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  for  the  care  of  the  track,  and 
in  the  car  shop,  and  conductors  and  drivers,  and  for 
the  feeding  of  horses,  are  all  upon  a  substantial  busi- 
ness, first-class  basis,  are  they  not!  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  track  de[>artinent— exception  can  be  taken  to 
that  that  there  will  be  extra  expenses  in  connection 
with  snow  ;  of  course  that  is  entirely  unknown  this 
year;  the  snow  has  been  very  light  this  year,  but  it 
might  be  very  heavy  and  particularly  on  Broadway 
where  I  presume,  great  care  would  have  to  be 
taken. 

Q.  Then  to  sum  up  your  testimony,  to  build  and  ^^^ 
equip  such  a  road,  excepting  the  ground  desired  to 
build  the  stable  upon,  would  cost  $540,800  T  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  to  operate  such  a  road  as  you  have  de- 
scribwi  it  would  cost  $365,8U1.50T  A.  Yes,  sir, 
exactly;  with  an  addition,  probably,  for  taxes  and 
for  Winter  expenses  on  the  track. 

Commissioner  Harris :  That  is  for  a  year  T  A,  Yes, 
sir,  a  year ;  these  figures  are  about  $1,000  a  day. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Sorihner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Skitt,  what  is  your  agef  A.  I  am  thirty- 
nine.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad?  A.  Between  six  and 
seven  years.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superin-g^^ 
teudent  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  line  t  A.  I  have  been 
superintendent,  sir,  about,  say  two  and  one<half 
years.  Q.  What  was  your  previous  position  on  the 
line  f  A.  1  was  auditor.  Q.  As  auditor  you  duties 
were  office  duties  mainly  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have 
yon  ever  superintended  the  building  of  any  portion 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  line?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have 
yon  ever  superintended  the  building  of  any  street 
railroad  T  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Does  the  Harlem  road 
with  which  you  are  connected  pay  to  the  City  Treas- 
ury any  portion  of  its  gross  receipts?  A.  I  think 
not,  sir.  Q.  Does  the  Harlem  road  pay  to  the  City 
anything  in  the  way  of  rent  for  the  privileges  or 
franchises  which  it  enjoys  in  the  streets  of  the  City 
of  New  York  f  A.  1  could  not  say  as  to  that. 
Q.  Does  it  to  your  knowledge  ?  A.  Except  in  the 
way  of  taxes — regular  taxes — and  taxes  on  its  tracks. 
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2651  Q.  Taxes  on  its  real  estate  ?  A.  Taxes  on  its  real 
estate  and  its  tracks.  A.  Are  the  tracks  of  the  city 
railroads  under  the  present  system  of  taxation  taixed 
as  real  estate  to  your  knowledge  T  A.  I  believe  they 
are,  sir.  Q.  In  giving  the  amount  of  $3,750  as  your 
estimate  of  the  money  to  be  paid  for  taxation,  have 
yon  taken  into  consideration  that  the  tracks  are 
taxed  as  real  estate  f  A.  I  did  not.  Q.  Then  you 
have  omitted  from  your  schedule  anything  by  way 
of  taxes  to  be  paid  on  the  tracks  when  created,  have 
youT  A.  I  did.  sir,  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed 
that  this  was  under  a  special  .arrangement  and  the 
franchise  would  be  granted — the  pay  for  the  fran- 
chise would  cover  that.     Q.  In  your  estimate  of  the 

2652  ^P^r^^ii'^  expenses  have  you  included  anything 
to  be  paid  to  the  City  by  way  of  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts,  or  by  way  of  deduction  fro.n  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  f  A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  no 
estimate  as  to  what  the  gross  receipts  were.  Q.  Were 
you  informed  when  you  were  asked  to  prepare  this 
estimate,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  permission  granted 
by  the  Common  Council  this  road  was  require<l  to 
pay  into  the  City,  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
operation,  three  per  cent.,  and  during  all  subsequent 
periods  of  time  five  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.  Q.  Were  you  informed  when 
you  were  requested  to  make  out  this  schedule  that 
you  have  prepared,  and  concerning  which  you  have 
testified,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Corporation  grant 

2oo6  ^^^^  jjjjg  j.^^^  would  be  required  to  pay  in  addition 

to  the  percentages  1  have  referred  to — three  per 
cent,  during  the  live  yeai'S  and  five  per  cent,  there- 
after— the  additional  sum  of  $40,000  per  annum  by 
way  of  rent  to  the  City  for  the  use  of  this  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  track?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Would  you 
regard  that  as  a  very  large  and  considerable  item  to 
be  added  to  the  operating  expenses  of  such  a  railroad  T 
A.  I  should,  sir;  being  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  es- 
timate that  I  made.  Q.  You  would  regard  that  as 
a  very  large  and  liberal  sum  to  be  paid,  would  you 
not,  for  the  use  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad  which  has  ever 
paid,  or  has  proposed  to  j)ay,  into  the  City  Treasury 
any  such  liberal  sum  by  way  of  rentorcom|>ensation 
for  the  use  of  that  street?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  otlier  railroad  in  the  City 
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of  New  York  that  pays  any  like  sum  or  anything  102054 
proportion  to  that  sum  for  the  nse  of  the  streets?" 
A.  I  am  not  Q.  Suppose  you  were  told  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  consent  granted  by  the  Comnjon  Coun- 
cil this  road  was  to  pay  three  per  cent,  during  the 
first  five  years  of  its  gross  earnings,  and  thereafter 
five  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  from  the  time  when  its  operations  com- 
menced, $40,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  all  its 
taxes  on  real  estate,  and  in  addition  to  the  taxation 
of  its  tracks,  as  other  city  railroads  are  now  taxed, 
would  you  not  regard  that  as  a  very  large  item  and 
a  very  severe  burden  on  a  railroad  of  only  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  ?    A.  I  should. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  if,  in  addition  to  all 
that,  the  railroad  company  operating  this  two  and  2555 
a  half  miles  of  track  was  required  to  pay  taxes  on*" 
|)ersonal  estate  as  other  city  railroads  are  now  taxed, 
that  the  burdens  assumed  by  this  road  were  quite 
extraordinary?  A.  I  should  certainly  think  so.  Q. 
Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  building  required  for 
the  purpose  of  a  depot,  the  $250,000  which  you 
have  mentioned,  I  understand  you,  to  be  a  mere  es- 
timate for  the  building  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
ground  on  which  such  building  would  be  required  to 
stand  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  size  of  the  ground 
to  be  200  feet  square?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  accommodation  for 
such  a  railroad  as  should,  and  probably  would,  be 
built  on  Broadway?  A.  Such  a  railroad  as  is  now 
contemplated,  yes;  in  the  way  I  speak  of  leaves  a.2g5(; 
margin  for  150  horses  over  the  amount  required  10 
start  with.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  piece  of  ground 
of  that  size  anywhere  on  the  line  of  the  road  or  with- 
in any  reasonable  distance  in  that  neighborhood  that 
could  be  bought  for  $500,000?  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Is 
it  not  your  best  opinion  that  the  ground  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  anywhere  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  line  of  Broadway  would 
cost  largely  in  excess  of  $500,000  ?  A.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  large  estimate.  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
any  piece  of  ground  of  that  size  on  Broadway  which 
couhl  be  procured  for  that  amount  of  money  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  1  don't.  Q.  And  do  you  understand  that 
this  road  must  of  necessity,  under  the  law,  be  con- 
fined to  Broadway  for  the  location  of  its  depot  ?   A. 
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2657  ^  suppose  Whitehall  Street  or  State  Street  would  do. 
Q.  Suppose  the  road  extendsf  only  to  the  Battery 
and  is  wholly  located  ou  Broadway  and  does  not  ex- 
fend  through  Whitehall  Street  or  St^te  Street,  do 
you  know  of  any  piece  of  ground  on  the  route  that 
could  t>e  b(>un:ht  for  $500,000,  suitable  for  such  a 
building  as  you  have  described  ?  A.  I  am  not  in- 
formed of  any ;  I  haven't  the  means  of  knowing 
what  it  could  be  bought  for  Q.  In  estimating  this 
$<3,7oO  as  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  company 
would  be  required  to  pay,  I  understand  you  have 
not  included  in  that  item  any  taxes  ou  the  tn'icks? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  included  in  that  estimate 
any  amount  for  personal  taxation  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
What  have  you  included  in   the  item  of  $3,7aO,  as 

2658  ^^^Ui^c^  ^(^  taxation?  A.  Nothing  but  the  building. 
Q.  Nothing  but  the  building  itself!  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  independent  of  the  ground  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  giving  the  item  which  you  did  give,  and  the 
amount  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  respecting  insnr- 
anc€»,  what  insurance  would  be  covered  by  that 
item?  A.  Two  hundred  thouvsand  dollars  at  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Q.  How  is  that?  A. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Q.  That  would  be  barely  the 
cost  of  the  cars  and  horses,  would  it,  or  does  that  in- 
clude anything  for  insurance  on  horses  and  cars? 
A.  I  t^ike  it  that  the  company  would  carry  some  of 
the  risk  on  both  themselves.  Q.  The  Harlem  road 
once  had  a  fire,  didn't  it  T     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Burning 

2659  ^^i^  ^  )^i*^^^.  lu^iiy  cAi*^  nii^i  horses,  did  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  Eighth  z\ venue  railroad  once  had 
a  fire  aird  burned  up  a  great  many  of  its  cars  antl 
horses!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  the  estimate  that  you 
have  made — the  schedule  that  von  have  made  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  road — have  you  taken  into 
consideration,  or  has  anybody  told  you,  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  consent  or  permission  granted  by  the 
Common  Council  to  this  company,  it  is  subject  to 
any  reasonable  rules  or  regulations  which  the  Com- 
mon Council  may  at  any  time  prescribe,  respectiu/g^ 
removal  of  snow  from  its  tracks  in  Winter  t  A.  No ; 
I  never  was.  Q.  Snow  expenses  are  always  very 
heavy,  are  they  not!  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  Q. 
They  would  be  particularly  heavy  on  Broadway; 
don't  you  think  so!    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  You   think 
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the  expense  of  hauling  or  removing  snow  would  ex-2GtiO 
ceed  that  on  any  eqnivalant  track  in   New   York; 
don't  you  T     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  the  estimate  that  yon  have  given,  have  you 
taken  into  consideration,  or  has  anybody  told  you, 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  consent  or  permission 
granted  by  the  Oommon  Oonncil,  under  which  this 
railroad,  if  constructed,  must  be  built,  that  the  rail- 
road is  required  to  pave  the  street  (Broadway)  be- 
tween its  tracks,  between  the  rails  of  each  separate 
track,  and  two  feet  on  either  side  of  its  rails!  A. 
Xo,  sir.  Q.  That  has  not  entered  into  your  compu- 
tation of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  road?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Would  that  add  largely  to  the  oi>erat- 
ing  expenses  of  the  road,  Mr.  Skittf  A.  It  would, 
sir.  Q.  You  would  regard  that  as  a  very  large  and  266 1 
iinnsual  burden  imposed  upon  that  street  railroad, 
would  you  not!  A.  Yes,  large  bunien.  Q.  A  large 
burden  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  expense  of  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  estimate,  would 
it?  A.  Yes,  it  would  at  once.  Q.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  estimate  in  advance  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  the  track  ns  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Oom- 
mon Council  on  such  a  street  as  Broadway  T  A.  I 
think  such  an  estimate  could  be  made.  Q.  You 
think  such  an  estimate  could  be  made?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Broadway  is  a  street  much  traversed,  with 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  is  it  not!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  is  it  not  the  experience  of  all  street  railroads 
that  their  track  and  the  pavement  between  their-i J62 
tracks  is  worn  out  much  more  by  vehicles  of  other 
kinds  than  by  the  street  cars  and  the  horses  at- 
tached to  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  then,  the  greater  tl^e  travel  on  the  street  the 
greater  would  be  the  burden  of  keeping  the  pave- 
ment in  repair?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  expense  that 
you  have  figured  up,  as  I  understand  you,  would 
amount  to  about  $1,000  a  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with- 
out any  of  these  extraordinary  items.  Q.  With- 
out any  of  these  extraordinary  items  that  I 
have  mentioned  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  the 
receipts  of  the  road  were  a  million  dollars  per 
year — that  is,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  road  were  a 
million  dollars  per  year — what  addition  would  these 
{percentages  that  I  have  mentioned  and  the  $40,000 
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2663  by  way  of  reut  or  compensation  make  to  these  oper- 
ating expenses?  A.  T  hanlly  remember  all  the  items 
you  have  mentioned^  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  all 
the  taxe^  and  burdens  you  speak  of,  that  they  might 
be  doubled.  Q.  That  would  double  the  expenses 
you  estimate!  A.  Yes,  that  might;  I  won't  say  so, 
because  I  should  want  time  to  figure  it;  I  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  expense  would  be 
doubled ;  the  matter  of  stable  expenses,  and  agents, 
and  clerks,  and  stock,  and  repairs  would  be  the 
same,  but  other  expenses  would  be  probably 
doubled.  Q.  It  has  often  happened  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Harlem  road  that  they  have  run 
over  a  man  in  the  street  and  broken  bis  leg  1  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  had  to  pay  roundly  for  itf     A. 

2664  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  are  such  things  known  in  the 
management  of  street  railroads  and  in  the  history  of 
litigation  as  damages  recovered  for  personal  in- 
juries for  large  sums  of  money  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  how  much  have  you  allowed  to  cover  all  such 
items  of  expense  ?  A.  $50  a  day.  Q.  Fifty  dollars 
a  day!  A.  Yes, sir.  Q.  That  is  how  much  for  the 
year?  that  is  a  little  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year?  A.  One  hundred  dollars  would  be  $36,000  a 
year,  and  fifty  dollars  a  day  would  be  $18,000  a 
year.  Q.  There  have  been  such  things  known  in 
the  history  of  railroads  and  of  courts  as  a  single 
judgment  exceeding  that  amount  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
In  tavor  of  a  single  individual  fov  a  single  hurt?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think,  though,  that  a  railroad  operated 

2665  carefully,  taking  one  year  or  another,  my  item  of 
$18,000  a  year  would  cover  damages.  Q.  But  it 
might  amount  to  $100,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  any 
one  year. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Would  that  include  coun- 
sel ?  A.  Yes,  that  includes  everything.  Q.  Do  they 
ordinarily  employ  cheap  lawyers  ?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
very  cheap. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Your  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  employing  ex- 
pensive lawyers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  opera t^- 
ing  a  horse  railroad  running  from  City  Hall  here  to 
how  far?    A.  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

Q.  You  carry  passengers  ail  that  way  for  how 
much  ?  A.  Five  cents.    Q.  You  have  how  many  de- 
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pots  for  borses  and  cars?  A.  Oue,  sir.  Q.  That  is  2G66 
where t  A.  At  Thirty-second  Street.  Q.  Gould  not 
a  road  be  operated  on  Broadway,  from  Fourteenth 
Street  down  to  the  Battery,  assuming  that  it  had  a 
coDuection  with  tbe  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
road  and  ran  in  connection  with  that  road,  cars  run- 
ning over  I  oth  roads  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  practically 
be  operated  on  the  basis  of  keeping  all  its  horses  and 
cars  at  tbe  stable  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave- 
nue road  as  it  now  exists,  perhaps  enlarging  it  some, 
but  keeping  them  in  that  one  space  T  A.  Such  a 
thing  could  be  done  Q.  Is  it  a  necessity,  in  your 
judgment,  and  a  part  of  the  condition  of  having  a 
road  OD  Broadway,  an  independent  road,  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  the  Battery  that  there  has  got  to  be 
some  laud  on  Broadway  in  that  section  to  put  a  2(;u7 
stable  on  containing  a  thousand  horses  t  A.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  it  somewhere,  not  neces- 
sarily on  Broadway.  Q.  And  your  estimate  does  not 
contemplate  that  it  shall  actually  be  on  Broadway? 
A.  No,  sir;  my  estimate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
land.  Q.  The  cost  of  the  stable — the  building-— of 
course  would  be  the  same  wherever  the  building 
would  be  built?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  this  estimate 
that  yon  have  ma<le  founded  on  such  experience  as 
you  have  had  in  practical  matters  connected  with 
the  railroad  of  which  you  are  superintendent?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  said  that  there  should  be  al>out 
beveuty-five  cars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  a  large 
allowance  for  cars  ?  A.  Not  large,  it  is  fair.     Q.    A 

fair  allowance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  about  horses ;  2GG8 
you  have  750  horses?  A.  Ten  horses  to  a  car.  Q. 
Does  this  allowance  that  you  have  made  contem- 
plate tbe  running  of  the  cars  all  day  and  all  night? 
A.  Not  all  night,  sir.  Q.  What  time?  A.  Eighieen 
hours  a  day.  Q.  Is  that  the  usual  time  the  horse- 
cars  are  run,  say  on  your  line?  A.  Yes,  about  ?  Q. 
How  about  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  line? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

If  r.  Scribner : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question — this  Har- 
lem road  runs  how  far?  A.  To  Eighty-sixth  Street. 
Q.  From  where,  tbe  City  Hall?  A.  The  Post  Office. 
(^.  That  road  is  bow  long  ?  A.  Five  miles  and  a 
half.     Q.  What  were  the  total  receipts  of  that  road 
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have  been  on  your  own  road  in  recent  years?  -^•2072 
I  conid  not,  sir,  because  I  take  it  that  the  City 
would  be  ranch  more  particular  about  such  import- 
ant a  thoroughfare  as  Broadway  than  they  would 
on  any  others.  Q.  The  same  duty  would  exist  in 
the  case  of  this  road  to  keep  its  tracks  clear  in  case 
of  snow  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Harlem  Bail- 
road,  would  it  not  ?  A.  The  clearing  of  the  tracks 
nonld  be,  of  course,  no  more  than  any  other  road, 
the  actual  removing  of  the  snow  from  the  horse 
paths ;  but  I  take  it  that  on  Broadway  any  railroad 
that  was  there  would  be  compelled  to  cart  away  an 
immense  quantity  of  snow,  at  great  expense,  to 
keep  the  merchants  quiet,  so  that  their  travel  would 
not  be  impeded.  Q.  Take  it  that  they  would  not  be 
required  to  cart  away  any  snow  but  only  to  keep  2573 
the  tracks  clear. 

Mr.  Scribner  :  I  object  to  that  for  the  reason  that 
by  this  Corporation  grant  we  are  subject  to  any 
rales  or  regtilations  that  may  be  prescribed  respect- 
iug  the  removal  of  snow  not  only  from  the  car 
tracks. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  I  think  it  is  competent  to 
ask  the  question  both  ways  and  then  it  will  fit  any 
view  of  the  law  that  may  be  insisted  upon ;  if  the 
witness  can  state  it  both  ways  why  then  we  have 
got  it  all.  Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  remove  the 
sDow  from  the  tracks?  A.  I  think  an  additional 
expense  for  the  tracks  alone,  on  an  average  for 
sweeping,  say  $100  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks — four 
months — would  cover  that  part  of  it ;  the  leveling  2^74 
off  after  it  was  swept ;  the  leveling  off  to  comply 
with  that  instruction  of  the  ordinance,  not  that  it 
be  all  carted  away,  but  a  reasonable  quantity  carried 
away  and  the  rest  leveled  so  that  it  might  be  a  foot 
or  two  thick,  so  that  vehicles  could  run  over  it, 
might  cost  five  thousand  dollars  during  the  Winter. 
Q.  One  Winter!  A.  Yes, sir.  Q.  That  estimate  of 
tlOO  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  is  very  reasonable,  is 
it  not;  much  less  than  that  amount  has  been 
spent  by  your  road  this  Winter!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  that  is  a  fair  estimate  !  A.  Yes,  but  there  are 
times  when  we  would  have  to  hire  hundreds  of  men 
to  shovel  the  snow  back  from  the  tracks.  Q.  About 
paving;  can  you  give  us  an  estimate  for  the  paving 
ot  the  track  and  the  space  between  the  tracks,  and 
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can't  say  that  it  has.  Q.  Do  you  say  that  it  has  2678 
not  paid  $],6(/0  in  one  day  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  it 
has  not.  Q.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  street 
railroads  in  the  Oity  of  New  York  to  employ  carts 
and  men  to  shovel  and  take  away  snow ;  I  moan  for 
their  own  accommodation,  independent  of  any  or- 
dinance of  the  Common  Council  f  A.  It  is  not  un- 
common. Q.  And  those  things  are  expensive,  are 
they  not  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Horses  and  carts  in  the 
Winter  season,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
come  high,  don't  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  high. 
Q.  What  is  the  amount  that  you  remember  to  have 
paid  for  snow  exiienses  on  the  Harlem  road  during 
ynnr  administration  of  the  affairs  there!  A.  I  don't 
think  any  estimate  that  I  could  make  would  be  fair, 2579 
because  we  do  so  mucli^of  our  work  by  our  own 
forces,  and  we  have  conveniences  that  hardly  any 
other  road  has.  Q.  Your  experience  in  the  matter — 
your  ex()erience  as  superintendent  has  been  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  the  snow  expenses 
liave  not  been  very  heavy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
back  of  that  you  have  no  knowledge  T  A.  It  would 
uot  compare  with  any  other  road ;  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  comparison  with  them,  because  we  can  do  it 
cheaper.  Q.  Your  expenses  are  less  than  those  of 
any  other  road  T  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  are.  Q.  But 
on  any  road  they  are  apt  to  be  heavy  if  the  Winter 
is  severe  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bemnan :  2680 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  road  t  A. 
Nine  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Q.  Any  bonded  debt  1  A.  There  is ;  but  this 
is— that  don't  relate  to  the  horse  railroad  at  all ;  we 
have  a  steam  road.  Q.  Your  road  is  owned  by  the 
Harlem  road  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  steam  rail- 
road running  126  miles  out  of  town.  Q.  What  were 
your  net  profits  on  this  horse  railroad  !ast  year  ?  A. 
I  think  about  two  per  cent.  Q.  Two  per  cent,  on 
what  T  A.  On  the  ciipital  stock.  Q.  That  is  two 
per  cent,  on  nine  millions  and  something  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Will  you  state  in  figures  the  total  profits — 
in  rough  figures — the  last  year  of  your  horse  rail- 
road! A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  Q.  Over  $500,000! 
A.  Two  per  cent,  on  nine  millions  isn't  that.  Q. 
Over  two  hundred  thousand  !     A.  No,  sir.     Q.  Less 
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^fcil  itou  tiw  Liyiij  <■  Broad- 
^wmn  of  Ibe  inct  ib  jhMl  tbe 
I  BPf>  vonr  ponmi  «if  or-  naci  T 
!».  Awefore,  thf«h  ab&aocia] 
nn&f  is  coDonKd.  Ite  vmid 
rwhtor?  A-  Yes.  ifce  Iriw 
May  Bot  say  ■«■ 
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expeuaes  as  were  caused  by  any  pecnliarity  of  the  ^^^ 
pavement,  as  compared  with  the  pavement  as  it 
exists  on  Fourth  Avenue  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  FuUer  : 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  passengers  carried 
last  year?  A.  Fifteen  millions.  Q.  The  counsel 
asked  you  if  you  employed  expensive  lawyers?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  yon  ever  employed  any  that 
were  not  expensive?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Beaman  that  the  Harlem  Kail- 
road  declared  dividends  or  earned  two  percent,  divi- 
dends on  its  stock  ;  out  of  that  it  paid  nothing  to  the  3685 
City  by  way  of  percentage  on  gross  receipts  or  by 
way  of  rents  for  its  tracks,  to  your  knowledge  T  A. 
I  think  not  beyond  the  tax  on  the  tracks — on  the 
tracks  themselves.  Q.  So  that  if  you  were  sub- 
jected— or  your  road  were  subjected — to  the  same 
terms  and  provisions  in  respect  to  compensation  that 
are  imposed  on  this  proposed  road  by  virtue  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Oouncil,  you  would  have 
to  iiay  80  or  90  or  1 00,000  dollars  a  year  T  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr  Beaman : 

Q.  At  what  rate  was  your  company  taxed  for  its 
roa<l-bedt     A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  subject  *"^ 
at  all. 

SiMBON  E.  Ohurch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  have  you  recently  compiled  from 
official  records  the  details  of  passenger  traffic  for  the 
year  1884  of  the  various  surface  railroads,  the  prin- 
cipal lines  t  A.  I  have  assisted  in  the  compilation. 
Q.  Look  at  that  table  which  I  now  show  you  and 
state  whether  that  table  is  correct  T  A.  I  think  it 
is. 

Mr.  Wickes  :    I  offer  that  paper  in  evidence,  with 
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8687  the  exception  of  the  Maubattan  Elevated  "Bailroad 
traffic,  which  is  not  pertinent,  as  I  take  it. 
Marked  Exhibit  ^'  1 "  of  this  date. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  Third  Avenue 
road  f  A.  I  cannot  state  it  now  with  accuracy  ;  I 
think  about  eight  miles.  Q.  Do  you  know  the 
length  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  f  A.  I  have  that  all  at 
my  otiice,  but  1  cannot  tell  you  now.  Q.  Have  you 
heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Lalorf  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  by  Mr.  Skipp  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Tak- 
ing those  figures  as  correct,  can  you  give  us  an  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  the  Broadway  franchise  t 
A.  I  can  give  the  estimate  of  its  value,  but  I  must 
necessarily   assume  a  certain  amount  of  passenger 

^^^ traffic,  and  there  is  no  evidence  given  about  that; 

'^^the  passenger  traffic  will  be,  I  must  assume — I  will 
make  this  statement,  and  it  is  my  eibtimate  of  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  road;  the  figures  given  this 
morning  on  the  track  and  equipment  and  st^ible 
was,  1  think,  $5tM,000 ;  I  have  made  my  estimate 
upon  the  basis  of  $660,000,  because  that  was  given 

me Q.  That  includes  the   price  to  be  paid  for 

the  ground  on  which  to  build  the  stable?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  assuming  the  track,  equipment  and  stable  to  be 
$660,000,  and  the  passenger  traffic  to  be  twenty 
millions  a  year  at  five  cents  fare,  and  the  operating 
exi>enses  at  $365,000  a  year — a  thousand  dollars  day 
— thevahieot  the  franchise  upon  that  basis  is  $5,390,- 

oQogOOO;  I  make  that  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  value 
of  the  franchise  is  that  sum  which  pays  10  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment ;  the  oper- 
ating expenses  I  put  down  at  $365,000,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  investment  is  $66,000,  which  would 
leave  a  net  profit  of  $66l),(K)0,  from  which  I  have 
now,  since  I  have  been  in  the  room,  deducted  3  per 
cent,  as  being  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
City  upon  the  gross  earnings,  and  that  would  leave 
$539,000  after  paying  3  per  cent,  to  the  City 
Treasury,  and  that  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $539,- 
000,  and  that  is  10  per  cent,  upon  $5,390,000. 

CofnmUsio)i€r  Harris:  What  do  you  make  the 
gross  earnings  T  A.  This  is  upon  the  basis  of  their 
carrying  twenty  million  passengers  a  year.  Q.  Mr. 
Church,  have  you  made  the  subject  of  traffic  and 
transit  generally  a  study  f  A.  I  have,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  the  estimate  of  that  traffic,  is  that,  in  your 
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opiDioDy  an  extravagant  or  exaggerated  estimate,  3690 
yoar  estimate  of  twenty  millions  f  A.  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  estimate;  I  have  made  an  estimate  also  upon 
the  basis  of  fifteen  millions,  but  I  think  twenty 
millions  is  a  fair  estimate.  Q.  Will  you  state  to  the 
Commissioners  what  considerations  enter  into  your 
mind  in  fixing  that  as  a  fair  estimate  ^  A.  Judging 
from  the  traffic  on  other  railroads — I  compared  it 
with  the  traffic  of  other  roads;  three  million  passen- 
gers i)er  mile  is  the  average  of  the  Third  Avenue 
traflSc,  and  I  think  this  will  be  double  that ;  the 
Twenty-thinl  Street  line,  its  passenger  traffic 
amounted  to  ten  millions  two  hundred  and  some 
Olid  thousand;  I  think  the  Twenty-third  Street 
traffic  would  vary  in  comparison  with  the  Broad- 
way ;  I  think  it  would  be  double  to  the  Twenty-  ^^^^ 
thirti  Street  line.  Q.  That  is  a  short  line,  a  horse- 
car  linef  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  a  connecting 
branch,  I  believe,  running  up  on  the  west  side  to 
one  of  the  ferries.  Q.  Has  your  study  of  this  sub- 
ject of  passenger  traffic  leil  you  to  believe,  or  led 
you  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  constantly  increases  ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  what  rate  or  ratio  does  the 
passenger  traffic  increase!  A.  Well,  are  you 
speaking  now  of  the  whole  city !  Q.  Generally, 
yes.  A.  It  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  nine  mil- 
lions since  1850,  on  an  average,  since  that  time,  but 
much  larger  in  later  years;  it  is  about  nine  millions 
a  year  since  1860,  but  lately  about  eighteen  >«*•- 2692 
lions  a  year,  recently.  Q.  Recently  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  with  an  increased  amount  of  railroads  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  to  say  the  community  re- 
s|)onds  at  once  to  an  increase  of  railroads  f  A.  The 
railroads  make  the  traffic,  and  the  traffic  supports 
the  railroads. 

Crou- examination  by  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  what  is  your  business  t  A.  I  am 
a  lawyer.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  an  officer  of  a 
street  railroad  t  A.  Never,  Q.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  receipts  or  expenses  of  street  rail- 
road companies  except  what  you  get  from  books  f 
A.  1  do  not.  Q.  You  have  given  the  statement  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  line  as 
bow  mucht    A.  I  have  given  the  gross  carriage  at 
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•  2C93  31,000,000— their  gross  carriage.  Q.  The  Twenty- 
third  Street?  A.  I  thought  you  said  the  Third 
Avenue.  Q.  No,  the  Twenty-third  Street?  A.  I 
give  it  at  10,279,303.  Q.  And  do  you  understand 
that  to  be  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
twenty-third  Street  cross-town  line  t  A.  I  un<ler- 
stand  that  to  he  the  return  which  you  made  to  the 
State  Engineer\s  Department  at  Albany  of  your  car- 
riage last  year.  Q.  Are  your  figures  based  upon  the 
idea  that  this  is  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  Twenty-third  Street  line  of  railroad  f  A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  the  Twenty-third  Street  line  of  railroad.  Q. 
Now,  is  all  your  testimony  based  on  as  accurate  cal- 
culations or  does  that  equal  in  accuracy  with  your 
other  testimony  f     A.   I  am   not  speculating.     Q. 

2694  When  you  are  getting  down  to  facts  and  figures  here 
I  am  entitled  to  know  whether  that  is  as  accurate  a 
calculation  as  you  made  with  respect  to  other  mat- 
ters t  A.  I  say  that  is  accurate,  and  my  other  testi- 
mony is  accurate.  Q.  Don't,  you  know  the  Twenty- 
third  Street  line  is  operating  the  Bleecker  Street 
Railroad,  which  is  a  long  linef  A.  I  tohl  you  I 
thought  it  was  operating  a  branch  that  ran  to  one  of 
the  ferries.  Q.  Didn^t  you  mean  by  that  a  little 
spur  on  the  east  side  'i  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
Twenty- third  Street  line  reported  the  carriage  at 
10,279,303.  Q.  How  is  that?  A.  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  Twenty-third  Street  line  reported  to  the 
State  Engineer  a  carriage  to  the  amount  of  10,279,- 
303 ;  I  believe  the  Twenty-third  Street  line  is  a  con- 

2G95  solidated  line  having  a  road  running  down  to  one  of 
the  ferries.  Q.  But  when  j^ou  gave  your  testimony 
didn't  you  mean  the  Commissioners  to  understand 
that  you  were  testifying  respecting  the  iiumber  of 
passengers  carried  on  the  Twenty-thrid  Street  cross- 
town  line  f  A.  I  expressly  said  that  I  believe<l  the 
Twenty-third  Street  line  was  running  a  branch  to 
one  of  the  ferries.  Q.  Didn't  you  expressly  conceal 
the  fact  that  you  knew  that  that  included  the  Bleecker 
Street  line,  an  entirely  independent  line,  and  twice  as 
long  as  the  Twenty-third  Street  line  t  A.  1  didn't  con- 
ceal any  fact.  Q.  Didn't  you  in  fact  conceal  the 
fact  that  all  the  passengers  carried  on  the  Bleecker 
Street  line  were  included  in  those  returns?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  intended  to  reveal  the  fact  and  not  to  conceal 
it.    Q.  If  you  intended  to  reveal  it,  why  didn't  you 
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nse  some  language  which  would  indicate  that  f  A.  2696 
I  used  the  proper  language  by  stating  the  fact.  Q. 
That  that  was  a  little  branch  that  you  understood 
ran  to  one  of  the  ferries :  was  not  that  substantially 
the  language  you  used  t  A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  it  em- 
braced a  liiie  of  railroad  down  to  one  of  the  ferries. 
Q.  Didn^t  you  say  that  the  receipts  on  the  Twenty- 
thinl  Street  line  compared  more  directly  with  the 
probable  receipts  of  the  Broadway  line  because  it 
was  only  two  and  a  half  miles  long?  A.  I  said  noth- 
ing about  receipts  at  all ;  I  said  the  passenger  traffic 
was  so  much  a  mile  and  I  thought  that  Broadway 
would  be  double.  Q.  You  do  now  understand  that 
those  passengers  that  are  reported  by  the  Twenty- 
third  Sti'eet  route  are  passengers  that  were  carried 
on  all  the  lines  operated  by  that  company,  its  leased  ^^^' 
line  as  well  as  its  own  line?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
don't  you  understand  that  the  Bloecker  Street  line 
is  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  Twenty-third  Street 
line  proper!  A.  I  don't  know  what  its  length  is. 
Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  route  of  the  Bleecker 
Street  roa<l  is  f  A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  separate  from 
the  Twenty-third  Street  line.  Q.  With  reference  to 
the  receipts  of  a  possible  railroad  on  Broadway,  how 
do  you  fix  your  estimate  of  20,000,0o0  of  passengers ; 
where  do  you  get  it  from  f  A.  I  judge  it  only  by 
the  position  of  the  street  and  its  relation  to  other 

Q.  For  this  whole  estimate  of  yours,  of  course, 
you  have  got  no  actual  figures  on  which  to  base 
that  estimate?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  Q.  No- 
body can  tell  that  until  the  road  commences  to  run  f 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  were  perfectly  aware  when  you 
were  making  your  estimate  that  the  Broadway  Sur- 
face Railroad,  if  it  acquiies  this  grant,  has  got  to 
pay  uioi-e  than  $30,000  a  year  to  the  City,  were  you 
not  ?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  3  per  cent,  upon  a  million 
of  dollars.  Q.  Were  you  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  Mr.  Church,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  of 
the  Common  Council  they  are  to  pay  not  only  3  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  the  first  five  years,  but  5  per 
cent,  thereafter?  A.  I  gathered  that  from  your 
statement  here  this  morning.  Q.  Mr.  Church,  are 
you  likewise  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  these  percentages,  by  the  terms  of  this  permis- 
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2699  siou  of  the  Common  Council  which  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  has  expressly  accepted, 
that  they  are  required  to  pay  an  additional  compen- 
sation of  $40,000  a  year?  are  yon  aware  of  thatf 
A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Q.  Y'^ni  have  not 
heard  that  or  seen  it  in  the  pnhlic  print,  and  have 
not  been  informed  on  that  subject  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  have  you  f  A.  I  may  have  been,  but 
I  don't  remember  that.  Q.  You  would  regard  that 
as  quite  important,  wouldn't  you  f  A.  It  would  be 
$40,000  a  year.  Q.  Yes,  equivalent  to  4  per  cent, 
on  a  million  of  dollars,  isn't  itf  A.  It  would 
change  my  estimate  bj'  10  per  cent,  upon  $40,000 — 
$4,000;  yes,  sir.     Q.  It  is  4  per  cent,  upon  a  million 

2700 dollars,  $40,000  is,  is  it  notf  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
$30,000  a  year  during  the  first  five  years  is  3  \}ev 
cent,  on  a  million  dollars,  isn't  itf  A.  I  think  it 
would  require  $4,000  to  be  taken  out  of  my  esti- 
mate. Q.  Please  bear  in  mind  my  question,  Mr. 
Church;  now,  $30,000  per  year  is  3  per  cent,  on  a 
million  of  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then,  assum- 
ing that  I  am  right  that  this  Broadway  Surface 
Bailroad  has  entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay 
$40,000,  in  addition  to  the  percentages  on  gross  re- 
ceipts, it  would  be  paying  7  per  cent,  on  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  the  City  for  the  first  five  years, 
would  it  not  t  A.  If  it  had  to  pay  $40,000  a  year, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Assuming,  I  say,  that  we  have  entered 
into  a  binding  obligation  to  pay  to  the  City,  in  a<l- 

^^"'^dition  to  the  percentages  of  gross  receipts,  $40,000 
a  year,  and  that  during  the  first  five  years  we  have 
got  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  a  million  dollars?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  suppose  during  the  next  five 
years  we  have  got  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  stipulation  we 
have  entered  into  with  the  City,  that  would  make  9 
per  cent,  on  a  million?  A.  Yes,  sir;  assuming  that 
to  be  true.  Q.  And  that  would  be  4^  per  cent,  on 
two  million  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  assuming  that. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad  in  the  City  of 
Kew  York,  or  in  the  United  States,  that  pays  any 
such  percentage  of  its  earnings  to  the  Government, 
in  addition  to  all  other  taxes?  A.  I  ilon't  know  of 
any ;  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  got  to  pay  any 
such  sums  as  you  have  named.  Q.  You  are  not 
aware  of  that?    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Will  you  please 
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look  at  the  obligatioD  we  have  entered  into  here,  2703 
right  here  f  yon  appear  to  doubt  my  word  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Wickes :  Well,  we  will  assume  that  statement 
to  be  accurate. 

The  Witness :  Assume  that. 

Q.  Then  you  have  entered  into  this  computation, 
and  came  here  to  oppose  the  proposal  of  this  rail 
road  without  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  terms 
and  stipulations  which  it  has  entered  into  with  the 
City,  have  you  T  A.  I  came  here  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  this  franchise  upon  the  figures 
I  have  given.  Q.  Won't  you  answer  my  question  I 
have  you  come  here  to  oppose  the  railroad  of  the 
Bruadwaj-  Surface  Company — its  proposed  railroad  2793 
—without  any  sort  of  knowledge,  and  without  in- 
formiug  yourself  in  any  manner  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  consent  of  the  Common 
Counsel  has  been  granted  to  the  company  f 

Mr.  Wickes  :  I  object. 

A.  I  am  here  under  a  subpoena,  neither  to  oppose 
nor  defend  any  railroad.  Q.  This  is  the  second 
time  you  have  ap|)eared  T  A.  Yes,  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  appeared  in  this  matter. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether  you  have  taken  the 
(lositioD  you  have  taken,  and  come  here  as  a  witness 
in  opjM>8ition  to  the  proposed  railroad  of  the  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company,  without  taking  any 
pains  to  ascertain  or  inform  yourself  concerning  the 
terms  or  conditions  upon  which  the  consent  of  the  ^^ 
City  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  this 
railroad?  A.  1  came  here  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  value  of  this  franchise  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  road  would  cost  so  much  that  the  operation  of 
the  roail  the  operating  expenses  would  be  so  much, 
and  that  its  passenger  traffic  would  be  so  much; 
and  then  to  tell  you  what  the  value  of  that  fran- 
chise was.  Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion ;  now,  you  are  a  lawyer ;  won't  you  please  to 
pay  some  little  attention  to  the  question  which  I 
put  to  you,  and  say  whether  you  have  come  here  in 
the  capacity  of  a  witness,  or  otherwise,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Broadway  Surface  Bailroad  Company, 
without  taking  any  sort  of  pains  to  inform  yourself 
respecting  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
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2705  consent  of  the  Common  Council  has  been  grantee! 
for  the  constniction  and  operation  of  this  road  t 

Mr.  Wickes :  I  object. 

A.  I  have  taken  just  so  much  pains  as  I  have 
stated  to  you;  nothing  more.  Q.  Have  you  read 
the  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  giving  to  this 
road  this  right  to  run  t  A.  Well,  I  think  I  have,  but  I 
cannot  remember  it  now.  Q.  That  didn't  make  any 
impression  on  your  mind,  so  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber its  terms  at  all  ?  Is  that  so  f  A,  I  don't  re- 
member its  details,  no;  I  only  have  a  general  recol- 
lection that  they  are  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the 
lirst  five  years  upon  their  gross  earnings.  Q.  You, 
ns  a  lawyer,  knew  that  was  in   the  law — that  we 

2706  ^^"'^'"'^  ff^^  '^  ^"y  other  way — and  indei>endently 
of  any  provision  of  the  Common  Council  we  have 
got  to  pay  that?  A.  Yes,  that  I  have  read,  but 
that  you  were  to  pay  $40,000  a  year  in  additiou,  is 
not  in  my  mind  now.  Q.  It  impresses  you  now  as 
an  important  circumstance,  does  it  not  T  A.  It  en- 
ters right  into  my  computation  here,  and  would  be 
deducted  ;  that  is  all.  Q.  You  say  you  have  never 
had  any  sort  of  connection  with  a  street  railroad  ? 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  connection  t  Q.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  ridden  in  a  horse-car ;  but  inde|>en- 
dent  of  being  a  passenger  on  a  horse-car,  on  some 
occasions,  have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  a 
horse  railroad?  Have  you  ever  been  a  stockholder 
or  director  or  officer  of  a  horse  railroad.     A.  I  have 

^^  never  been  an  officer  of  a  horse  railroad ;  I  have 
been  in  professional  relations  to  horse  railroads.  Q. 
You  mean  you  sued  them,  isn't  that  it  T  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  connection  with 
them  except  to  sue  themf  A.  No,  sir;  well,  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  answered  that  question 
that  way  ;  I  have  advocated  the  building  of  a  horse 
railroad  up  the  Boulevard,  up  to  the  Harlem  River, 
an<l  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  have  advocated  it  very 
strongly.  Q.  That  is  the  Boulevard  route,  isn't  it— 
Conover's  route  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  be- 
cause you  live  up  in  that  neighborhood  and  have 
got  some  lots  to  sell  I  Isn't  that  so  I  A.  Well,  that 
is  not  the  reason  exactly.  Q.  You  have  lots  up  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  waiit  to  sell  them  f  A.  I 
have  lot«  up  there,  and  I  live  there. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  sell  your  lots  f     A.   I  don't 
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know  that  I  do  want  to  sell  them  justyet.  Q.  Yon  2708 
advocated  it  because  you  thought  it  would  incre^ise 
the  price  of  your  lots  t  A.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  Ijeuefit  to  the  up-town  districts  of  New  York. 
Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way would  be  a  benefit  to  New  York?  A.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  of  much  significance  to  the  up- 
town districts  of  New  York.  Q.  The  down-town 
districts  f  A.  Yes,  it  would  be  to  the  down-town 
districts  f  Q.  Then  yon  are  prepared  to  concede 
that  this  railroad,  whatever  the  terms  or  condition 
may  be  that  are  imposed  upon  it,  would  be  a  good 
thing?  A.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  in 
reference  to  its  relative  effects.  Q.  Have  you  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  before  these  Commissioners  in 
any  of  these  proceedings  that  the  value  of  this  fran-  2709 
cliise  was  only  a  million  of  dollars  f  A.  No ;  I  said 
that  I  understood  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  offered  a 
million  of  dollars  for  it  some  years  ago.  Q.  Did 
yon  ever  know  of  any  bona-fide  oflfer  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars  being  made  for  this  franchise  by 
anybody  f  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did.  Q. 
Do  you  know  how  many  stages  are  now  running  on 
Broadway  f  A.  I  think  there  are  seventy-five.  Q. 
Seventy-five  stages  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  in- 
formation as  accurate  as  the  rest  of  your  statements  ? 
A.  1  won^t  profess  to  say  ;  we  have  got  all  that  in- 
formation at  our  office.  Q.  Do  you  profess  that 
any  of  the  cjilculations  or  estimates  that  you  have 
given  to  the  Commissioners  here  have  got  an}'  sort  2710 
of  accuracy  at  all  ?  A.  I  do  claim  that  they  are 
perfectly  accurate.  Q.  Are  they  all  just  as  accurate 
as  the  information  you  have  given  respecting  the 
number  of  stages  running  on  Broadway  f  is  that  on 
apiece  with  all  the  rest  f  A.  No,  there  is  no  piece 
about  it ;  we  have  collected  the  information   of  the 

number  of  stages Q.  When   you  say   "  we," 

whom  do  you  mean  t  A.  At  the  office  where  I  am 
located.  Q.  What  is  that  t  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that ;  when  you  say  "  we,**  1  want  to  know 
who  is  the  other  member  of  the  firm  I  A.  Well, 
"  we"  is  not  two.  Q.  Who  is  **  we"!  A.  At  the  of- 
fice of  the  Broadway  Arcade  Railroad.  Q.  Oh,  now 
we  have  got  at  it;  j-ou  are  a  representative  then  of 
the  Broadway  Arcade  Railroad  f  A.  Well,  I  am  in 
their  office.    Q.  And    that    constitutes    the    little 
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2711  fti^'niws  that  brings  you  here  f  A.  I  am  not  repre- 
senting them  here.  Q.  You  are  a  representative  of 
the  Arcade  Railroad  I  A.  Well,  not  here.  Q.  You 
mean  this  three-piered  thing?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What 
is  the  Arcade  Railroad  T  A.  It  seems  to  me  yon 
are  not  very  well  posted..  Q.  I  want  yon  to  post 
me.  A.  That  is  the  under-ground  railroad  on 
Broadway — contemplated  under  Broadway.  Q. 
And  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  you  T  A.  I 
stated  abont  that  in  my  tbrnier  examination.  Q. 
Won't  yon  please  tell  me  whether  you  gentlemen 
that  you ciill  "we,"  representing  the  Arcade  Rail- 
road, propose  to  pay  $40,000  a  year  to  the  City  ? 
does  yonr  concern  which  you  represent  and  which 
yon  ball  "  we*^  propose  to  pay  $40,000  a  year  to  the 

2712  ^^^y  '  "^^  ^  ^^S  y^^^  pardon,  I  am  not  represent- 
ing any  concern  here  to-day.  Q.  Does  the  Arcade 
Railroad  with  which  you  are  connected,  if  it  acquires 
its  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  under- 
neath the  surface  of  Broadway  propose  to  pay  $40,- 
000  a  year  to  the  City  ?  A.  1  think  not.  Q.  Does 
it  propose  to  pay  $5,000,000  to  the  City  f  A.  I 
think  not.  Q.  Does  it  propose  to  pay  $1,000  to  the 
City  f  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Does  it  propose  to  pay 
any  compensation  to  the  City  either  by  way  of  a 
gross  sum  or  a  percentage  on  its  earnings.  A.  No, 
sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  a  fact  that   this  company   pays 

2713  four  per  cent,  on  a  million  dollars,  as  a  charge  to 
the  City  the  first  year,  and  also  a  percentage  of  its 
gross  receipts,  say  five  per  cent.,  making  in  all  nine 
per  cent,  on  a  million  dollars,  how  would  that  affect 
your  estimate?  what  then  would  be  the  value  of  the 
franchise  T  A.  I  should,  have  to  enter  into  figures 
then,  but  it  still  would  be  worth  about  5,000,000  of 
dollars. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  The  Arcade  Railroad  does  not  propose  to  run 
on  Broadway,  does  itt  A.  It  does  not.  Q.  Mr. 
Church,  do  you  think  that  any  road  should  be  built 
on  Broadway,  of  any  kind — a  horse  railroad  or  cable 
road — without  carrying  passengers  from  the  Battery 
to  Harlem  River,  with  transfer  tickets,  no  matter 
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what  they  pay?  A.  I  stated  before,  and  I  state  2/14 
here  again,  that  I  think  the  using  of  Broadway  for 
any  pnrpose  which  did  not  provide  for  transit  from 
tbe  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River,  at  all  hours  of  the 
(lay  and  n^ght,  at  a  fare  of  five  cents,  would  be  a 
misappliance  and  misappropriation  of  Broadway, 
and  would  amount  to  a  public  calamity;  that  Broad- 
way belonged  to  the  people  of  the  whole  city,  and 
that  a  railroad  that  would  carry  people  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  <lay  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem 
River  ought  to  be  allowed  to  build  its  road  without 
paying  anything  to  the  City  Treasury,  for  the  city 
wonld  get  its  compensation  in  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  everywhere.  Q.  Then  you 
would  be  willing  that  any  company  doing  that 
should  have  the  franchise  without  paying  a  single  2715 
dollar  f  A.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  care  which  road  does 
it.  Q.  Would  you  be  willing  that  the  Jacob  Sharpe 
crowd  should  do  it!    A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  stages  on  Broadway; 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  number  of  stages  that  are 
at  any  one  time  between  Fourteenth  Street  anti  the 
Battery  f  A.  I  spoke  of  the  stages  belonging  to  the 
three  lines  that  are  operating  on  Broadway — sev- 
enty-five stages.  Q.  It  is  your  idea,  then,  that  there 
are  only  seventy-five  stages  running  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  what  reports  have  you  made  this  table  that 
yon  have  here  produced  t  A.  Well,  this  paper  I  am 
reading  from  about  the  stages  is  only  made  up  by  a  2716 
person  sent  out  who  made  that  inquiry  and  who  got 
that  information;  I  beg  your  pardon;  there  are 
seventy-five  stages  belonging  to  each  of  the  three 
lines,  making  two  buudred  and  twenty-five  stages 
in  the  aggregate.  Q.  Then  you  wish  to  correct 
your  testimony  in  that  respect  f  A.  Yes,  in  that 
respect ;  seventy-five  stages  to  each  line,  making 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all.  Q.  These  fig- 
ures that  you  have  given  about  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  the  different  lines,  from  what 
sources  have  they  been  obtained  f  A.  Those  have 
been  obtained  from  the  reports  made  to  the  State 
Engineer.  Q.  I  notice  that  by  your  report  here,  or 
table,  tbe  three  omnibus  lines  carried  eighteen  mil- 
lion and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  passeu- 
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2717  g^^rs ;  from  what  inforraation  did  you  ^et  that  ?  A. 
That  is  the  result  of  this  saqie  inquiry — the  returns 
of  these  three  stage  lines,  running  225  stages,  and 
they  average  265  passengers  a  day,  and  that 
amounts  to  eighteen  million  passengers  a  year.  Q. 
Then  this  estimate  of  the  omnibus  lines  is  obtained 
from  the  same  official  reports,  as  you  understand  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is  obtained  by  private  investiga- 
tion. Q.  And  from  the  officers  of  the  stage  lines  f 
A.  Investigation  at  the  offices  of  the  stage  compa- 
nies. Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  will  be  more 
passengers  carried  by  horse-cars  on  Broadway  than 
by  the  omnibuses  ?  A.  I  think  there  will,  a  great 
many.     Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  travel  of  pas- 

o/^HgSengers  going  up  and  down  Broadway  is  increasing, 
and  will  increase  more  and  more?  A.  It  will  in- 
crease largely  by  the  influence  of  a  railroad  line.  Q. 
Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  this  franchise  per 
year  will  increase  or  decrease  as  time  goes  on  ?  A. 
It  will  increase.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this 
franchise  to  run  on  Broadway  would  be  worth  more 
now  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  j'ears  ago  f  A.  It 
would  be  worth  more  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  an1  worth  ten  years  hence  more  than  it 
is  now.  Q.  Why  would  it  be  worth  more  now.  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  f  A.  Well,  more  popula- 
tion to  be  carried. 

Mr,  Beaman :  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  ruling 
of  the  Commissioners  that  the  testimony  which  has 

2719  been  introduced  by  the  City,  or  by  any  other  party — 
that  each  of  the  parties  in  opposition  to  this  road 
has  a  right  to  use  that  testimony  for  any  purposes 
for  his  own  argument,  and  is  not  bound  in  any  way 
to  reduplicate  it. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  In  this  statement  that  you  have  produced, 
which  has  been  marked  ^^  Exhibit  l,"  I  find  a  list  of 
passengers  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by  various 
street  railroads  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
year  1884;  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  carried  17,771,110  passengers;  are  you  aware 
that  these  passengers  were  carried  on  the  various 
roads  operated  by  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave- 
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Due  railroad,  and  were  Dot  coufined  to  aDy  one  par- 
ticular route  t     A.  I  think  they  were  carried  on  all^^^ 
the  roads  operated  by  that  company  and  reporte<l  to 
the  State  Engineer. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  routes  of  rail  road  upon 
which  these  seventeen  million  passengers  were  car- 
ried comprise  as  much  as  twelve  miles  of  track  t 
A.  Well,  off-hand,  I  should  think  so.  Q.  About 
twelve  miles?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Without  referring 
to  the  other  railroads?  A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that; 
tbey  run  up  to  Fifty-ninth  Srreet;  no,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  twelve  miles.  Q.  Let  us  see;  to  carry  those 
seventeen  millions  of  passengers  they  were  required 
to  ofienite  a  railroad  running  from  Fifty-ninth  Street 
through  the  Seventh  Avenue  down  Greenwich  Av-™^^ 
enue,  on  one  that  route  which  is  known  as  the  Seventh 
Avenue  route!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  likewise  the 
Broadway  cars  running  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  down 
Seventh  Avenue  to  Forty-third  Street,  and  from 
Forty-third  Street  down  to  Broadway  at  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  through  University  Place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Known  as  the  Barclay  Street  route!  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  likewise  the  Broome  Street  route,  running 
from  Fifty-ninth  Street  down  the  same  course  as 
the  Barclay  Street  route  as  far  as  Broome  Street ; 
those  three  li'ies  of  cars  carried  these  seventeen 
millions  of  passengers!  A.  Yes;  but  the  Broome 
Street  route  runs  on  the  same  line.  Q.  But  there  are 
three  separate  lines  operated  by  this  company,  all  2722 
of  which  happen  only  to  have  carried  seventeen 
million  of  passengers  and  upwards  !  A.  Thai  is  all 
they  carried.  Q.  All  they  carried  on  these  three 
^parate  lines ;  and  you  know  that  they  do  operate 
the  three  lines  that  I  have  referred  to!  A.  1  don't 
call  the  Broome  Street  line  a  line ;  I  call  it  a  branch. 
Q.  We  call  it  a  separate  line ;  but  you  know  that 
that  is  all  that  those  three  lines  carried  !  A.  If  you 
call  it  a  separate  line — I  do  not.  Q.  Suppose  you 
call  it  a  sepa  ate  line;  you  acknowledge  that  these 
three  lines — that  it  took  all  those  three  lines  to  carry 
beventeen  millions  of  passengers!  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
the  railroad  they  operated.  Q.  Yes;  on  a  dozen 
miles  of  track  !  A.  Yes.  Q.  Do  j'ou  know  of  any 
other  railroad  included  in  this  list  that  is  so  short  or 
operates  so  little  railroad  as  will  this  road  between 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street;    look  in  your 
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2723  list  now  and  see  if  yon  can  see  one  in  there  that  has 
so  short  a rontef  A.  Oh,  yes;  this  little  road  here 
rnnning  down  to  the  Sonth  Ferry.  Q.  That  only 
carried  54(),000  passengers,  didn't  it  I  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  carried  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  T 
A.  Yes;  that  I  don't  call  much  of  a  railroad;  hnt 
you  asked  me  if  I  knew  one  so  short  or  shorter,  and 
I  say  yes,  that  is  shorter.  Q.  And  the  Twenty-third 
Street  only  got  ten  millions  from  its  cross-town  line 
and  the  Bleeker  Street  line  combine<l,  isn't  that  so  f 
A.  That  seems  to  be  so.  Q.  You  have  put  down 
in  your  schedule  here  the  three  omnibus  lines  as 
carrying  eighteen  millions  of  passengers  I  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have,  sir.  Q.  You  are  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  those  omnibus  lines  derived  those  pas- 

'^'^  sengers  from  a  much  longer  route  than  this  road  will 
be,  are  you  not  I  A.  Yes;  three  different  lines. 
Q.  And  that  only  a  portion  of  those  receipts  were 
derived  from  so  much  of  those  omnibus  lines  as  lie 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street!  A.  Yes;  but  thej'  are 
eminently  Broadway  lines.  Q.  They  not  only  run 
on  Broadway,  but  to  get  these  eighteen  millions  of 
passengers  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  had  to  run  up 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  Madison  Avenue  line  had  to  run  all  the 
way  up  Madison  Avenue  to  Forty-second  Street? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  Twenty-third  Street  line 
had  to   run   through  Twenty- third  Street  and  up 

2725  N'"th  Avenue  to  get  these  passengers  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  only 
comprises  about  one-half  the  route  of  either  of 
those  stage  line,  does  it  not  t  A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  so ;  I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  Q.  Have 
you  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  on 
the  application  of  this  road  for  the  consent  of  the 
Common  Council  f  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 
Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  (me 
of  those  stage  proprietors  I  A.  I  have  not.  Q.  Have 
you  been  informed  that  he  did  testify  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  that  they  only  got  about  half  of 
their  passengers  on  Broadway — of  the  passengers 
that  they  carried  I  A.  I  have  not  been  informed  so, 
and  I  did  not  know  that  he  testified  so. 

Q.  If  you  were  informed  by  some  reliable  person 
in  whom  you  had  confidence  that  the  receipts  of  the 
stage  lines  were  only  about  half  acquired  on  Broad- 
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way,  would  that  affect  your  idea  of  the  value  of  this  2726 
franchise  f  A.  Well,  not  very  greatly.  Q.  If  they 
0UI3'  took  half  the  passengers  on  Broadway,  the 
franchise  wouldn't  be  worth  more  than  half  as  much, 
would  it  f  A.  I  don't  think  the  omnibus  lines  all 
combined  would  ride  as  many  passengers  as  properly 
constructed  horse-cars.  Q.  That  is  all  guess  work, 
too,  isn't  it  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  All  in  the  future  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  no  accurate  data  that  would 
enable  you  to  state  that  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  ac- 
enrate  data  of  anything  in  the  future.  Q.  You  have 
testified  alK)ut  Broadway,  that  the  value  of  a  fran- 
chise on  Broadway  is  worth  now  more  than  it  was 
ten  or  twenty  years  agof  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 
Q.  Just  let  me  show  you  how  little  bottom  there  is  ^,^y^ 
to  that ;  don't  you  know,  Mr.  Church,  that  twenty 
years  ago  the  people  traveling  on  Broadway,  between 
Wall  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  were  five  to  one 
that  there  are  now?  A.  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not 
pive  prox^er  allowance  for  that.  Q.  Don't  you  know 
that  the  construction  of  the  elevated  roads  has 
tended  largely  to  divert  passenger  traffic  from  Broad- 
way to  other  sections  of  the  city  I  A.  Yes,  it  has 
done  so.  Q.  It  has  done  so?  A.  Yes.  Q.  That  is 
an  element  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  calculation 
and  which  you  by  inadvertance  have  omitted  f  A. 
Yes ;  I  think  I  did  not  give  proper  allowance  for  that. 
Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  within  your  personal  knowledge, 
Mr.  Church,  that  the  passenger  traffic  on  Broadway 
has  largely  diminished  since  the  construction  of  the  2728 
elevate^l  roads  t  A.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  that;  1  only  take  the  omnibus  lines  with 
their  traffic  of  last  year  as  a  basis  upon  which  I  esti- 
mate what  nnmber  of  passengers  a  horse-car  line 
would  carry.  Q.  On  the  basis  of  the  omnibus  lines  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  inadvertantly  took  in  all  their 
receipts  derived  from  their  entire  routes  without  re- 
gartl  to  the  number  of  passengers  they  took  in  on 
Broadway!  A.  I  took  the  immber  of  people  they 
ride  on  the  three  lines  of  omnibuses.  Q.  All  together? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  all  together.  Q.  And  that  is  where  you 
made  your  mistake?  A.  Well,  it  is  possible.  Q.  Is 
it  your  idea  that  a  line  of  horse-cars  on  Broadway 
would  carry  as  many  passengers  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Fourteenth  Street  as  all  these  three  lines  of 
oiouibuses  carry  now  T    A.  I  think  they  would  carry 
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2729  ^  ffreat  many  more.  Q.  How  many  more  I  A.  My 
jii<l|Jrmeiit  about  it  is  they  would  carry  twenty  per 
cent.  more.  Q.  That  is  about  it,  eht  A.  Yes,  sir; 
perhaps  fifty  per  cent.  more.  Q.  Then,  if  it  shouhl  be 
proved  that  the  combined  earnings A.  Let  me  cor- 
rect that  statement ;  I  think  they  would  carry  100 
per  c«»nt.  more.  Q.  That  wouhl  be  just  twice  as 
much  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  just  twice  as  much.  Q.  Then, 
if  it  shouhl  be  prove<l  that  the  gross  earnings — the 
combined  earnings  of  all  the  stages  on  Broadway 
Inst  year  were  only  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  you 
wouhl  have  to  re<hice  your  estimate  of  the  vahie  of 
the  franchise  on  Broa<lway  very  much,  wouldn't 
you  f  A.  Well,  I  might,  after  I  had  seen  the  proof; 
I  should  want  to  see  the  proof  first.    Q.  Wait  a  mo- 

2750  ™®"^*  ^'  Well,  you  need  not  argue  that  with  uie. 
Q.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so;  I  am  only  going  to 
read  you  some  testimony  here — the  testimony  of 
Mr.  VVilkins.  Suppose  it  shouhl  be  proven,  Mr. 
Church,  that  only  one-half  of  the  earnings  of  the 
stages  were  derived  from    that   part  of  their   route 

which  is  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 

A.  Which  line  is  that  you  are  speaking  of  1  Q. 
All  of  them ;  suppose  it  was  proved  that  half  the 
earnings,  that  is  to  say  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  three  stage  lines  combine<l  derived  from  passen- 
gers riding  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 
was  only  $900  per  day,  and  assuming  your  opinion 
to  be  correct  that  the  horse-cars  would  earn  double 
that  amount,  would  that  alter  the  estimate  you  have 

O'^oi  ffl^^en   of  the  value  of  the  franchise  f    A.  When  I 

"^  say  that  the  horse-cars  would  earn  double  that 
amount,  that  is  a  rough  guess;  I  have  no  means  of 
forming  a  definite  opinion.  Q.  You  starte<l 
with  twenty  per  cent,  more  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  formed 
my  opinion  of  the  travel  from  njy  own  experience ; 
1  do  not  ride  in  an  omnibus  once  in  two  months;  I 
would  ride  in  horse-cars  if  they  were  run  on  Broad- 
way, at  least  once  a  week — yes,  oftener  than  that ;  I 
don't  think  I  ride  once  in  three  months  in  an  omni- 
bus ;  if  other  people  will  conduct  their  travel  as  I 
do  mine,  then  100  per  cent,  increase  in  the  horse-car 
travel  over  the  omnibus  lines  would  be  far  below 
the  figure — much  below  ;  I  am  unwilling  to  make 
anv  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  traffic  as  be- 
tween  a  horse-car  line  and  the  omnibuses,  because 
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it  would  depend  upon  their  connections;  it  wonid  2732 
depend  upon  the  connections  made  by  the  lower 
route  with  the  upper  routes  for  fares;  if  there  was  a 
combination  of  roads  by  which  one  fare  was  exacted 
only,  for  going  up  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  then  the 
traffic  would  be  very  largely  increased ;  if,  however, 
a  man  bad  to  pay  two  fares,  it  wouM  be  very 
largely  dinnnished.  Q.  Would  you,  as  an  intelli- 
gent man,  say  that  you,  with  the  inaccurate  data 
ifrom  which  you  reason,  were  as  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  the  franchise  on 
Broadway  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  running 
the  stages  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  would  you  put  more  con- 
fidence in  your  own  opinion  than  in  theirs t  A. 
Well,  I  put  some  ciinfldence  in  my  own  opinion,  and  2733 
I  don't  undertake  to  estimate  theirs.  Q.  Are  you 
conceited  enough  to  believe  that  vour  opinion  on 
that  subject,  without  any  experience,  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  others  with  experience  of  twenty 
years  f  A.  ^  don't  estimate  the  amount  of  my  con- 
ceit ;  I  place  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  esti- 
mate I  have  given,  and  I  don't  estimate  theirs. 

Recess  taken. 

Terence  G.  O'Brien,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.   Wickes :  2734 

Q,  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  are  an  Examiner  attached  to 
the  Law  Department  in  this  city,  are  you  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Before  coming  to  your  testimony  in 
the  main,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions, 
to  supply  gaps  in  the  testimony,  as  I  conceive  it ; 
can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  the  Third  Avenue 
Elevated  road  began  to  operate  ?  A.  I  should  say 
in  1877,  because  they  made  a  report  in  1878.  Q. 
And  when  did  the  Sixth  Avenue  or  Gilbert  road 
begin  i  A.  Their  charter  is  dated  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1875;  I  think  it  ran  as  far  as  Thirtieth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  in  1877,  and  up  as  far  as 
the  Harlem  River  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street  in  about  1879  or  1880.  Q.  That  is,  the  two 
principal  elevated  roads  began  to  operate  between 
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2735  ^^^  ^^^  1^^  *  ^'  ^^»  ^^'  Q-  ^^  Y^^  know  and 
can  you  state  the  len^h  of  the  Third  Avenue  sur- 
face road  '<  A.  The  Third  Avenue,  from  Ann  Street 
to  the  Harlem  River,  is  1 0J  miles,  and  from  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  North  River,  to 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  East  River — 
that  is  included  in  the  lOJ  miles.  Q.  The  cross- 
town  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  branch  there.  Q. 
lOJ  miles,  including  that  cross-town  line  which  runs 
from  river  to  river  through  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  line  ?  A.  From  City 
Hall  to  Madison  Avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
6i  miles.  Q.  Of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  if  A. 
The  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad,  from  Fifty-ninth  Street 

.  to  Vesey  Street,  4  miles.    Q.  The  Broadway  and 

2736  Seventh  Avenue  'i  A.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  from  Fifty -ninth  Street  to  Broadway  and 
Barclay  Street,  8  miles.  Q.  Have  you  recently,  at 
my  request,  provided  from  official  figures  contained 
in  the  rei)orts  made  by  those  various  railroads  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, tables  showing  the  passenger  earnings,  the 
p-oss  earnings,  dividends  paid  and  surplus  earnings, 
if  any,  of  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  roads  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Look  at  the  tables  which  I  now  show  you,  and 
state  whether  they  hav^  been  jjrepared  bjr  you  from 
these  official  sources,  and  mention  them,  if  you  will, 
in  the  order  I  have  given — ^first  the  passenger  earn- 
ings ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  prepare  them  your- 
sefi  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q-  From  these  official  sources  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  do  they  correctly  transcribe 

2737  the  figures  which  appear  in  those  reports  ?  A.  They 
do,  sir.  Q.  For  tne  past  fifteen  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  for  the  past  fifteen  vers. 

Mr,  WicJces :  I  should  like  to  offer  those  pai)ers 
in  evidence,  if  the  Commissioners  please,  marking 
the  table  of  passenger  earnings  Exnibit  2,  that  of 
gross  earnings  Exhibit  3,  that  of  dividends  paid  Ex- 
hibit 4  and  that  of  surplus  receipts  Exhibit  5. 
Marked  accordingly. 

Q.  The  tables  consist  entirely  of  the  titles  of  the 
various  railroads,  and  j>arallel  Unes  representing  the 
various  years  and  figui-es  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  wish 
you  would  in  some  way  mark  or  identify  the  tables 
to  show  what  each  one  purports  to  represent ;  mark 
the  first  one  if  you  will,  passenger  receipts  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  the  next  one  gross  receipts  ?    A. 
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Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  third,  dividends  paid  ?  A.  0733 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  fourth,  surplus  earnings  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  to  the  surplus  earnings,  state,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  in  a  little  detail,  if  you  will,  how  that  was 
made  up  and  of  what  these  various  surplus  earnings 
consist  (  A.  The  surplus  earnings  consist  of  the 
amount  remaining — the  cash  remaining  on  hand 
after  deducting  the  bperatin^  expenses,  fixed  charges 
and  dividends — ^the  balance  is  the  surplus  remaining 
on  hand.  Q.  In  some  instances  I  understand  that 
that  balance  had  been  invested  in  United  States 
bonds )  A .  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  other  instances  in 
real  estate  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  another  in- 
stance it  was  reported  as  cash  surplus  in  bank  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Just  treated  it  as  cash  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
on  hand.  Q.  Those  appear  in  the  report  as  cash  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  cash  remaining  after  paying  all  2739 
fixed  charges,  dividends  and  operating  expenses  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  figures  for  1884,  where  did  you 
obtain  them  i  A.  From  the  oflice  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  at  Alban^^.  Q.  And  did  you  com- 
pile them  from  manuscript  sources^-retums  from 
the  various  companies  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which 
had  not  yet  been  printed,  I  understand  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  went  to  Albany  to  make  the  figures 
complete  down  to  and  including  1884,  did  you  i  A. 
I  did,  sir. 

cross-examination  by  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien,  do  you  know  how  long  the  Ninth 
Avenue  Railroad  has  been  in  operation  in  the  City 
of  New  York  ?  A.  The  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad  J  ..r- .^ 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  think  since  1862  or  1868,  proba-  ^'^" 
biy  a  little  later.  Q.  Don't  you  mean  1864  ?  A.  It 
might  probably  be  that  long.  Q.  And  how  long 
have  you  resided  in  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  resided 
in  New  York  since  1845  ;  since  I  was  bom.  Q. 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad 
Company  has  been  running  in  the  City  of  New  York 
since  the  year  1854  and  has  not  yet  paid  its  stock- 
holders a  dividend  to  the  value  of  a  penny  ?  A.  I 
believe  that  report  says  they  haven't  paid  a  dividend. 
Q.  In  regard  to  the  Third  Avenue,  have  you  made 
out  any  table  or  been  asked  to  make  out  any  tables 
showing  how  much  the  construction  and  operation 
of  that  road  has  added  to  the  increased  value  of  the 
taxable  r)roi)erty  along  its  route  ?  A.  I  haven' t,  sir. 
Q.  You  Know  the  fact  that  it  has  added  largely  to 
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2741  *^®  taxable  value  of  the  property  of  the  City  of  New 
York  ?  A.  T  believe  so  ;  I  could  not  answer  that. 
Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  from  these  tables 
how  long  the  Central  Park,  North  and  East  River 
Railroad  was  running  before  it  was  able  to  earn  or 
pay  its  stockholders  a  dollar  in  dividends  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  the  table  will  show.  Q.  Will  vou  please  look  at 
the  table  and  tell  me  how  long  the  JBelt  Line  was  run- 
ning before  it  earned  or  paid  its  stockholders  a  sin- 
gle dollar. 

Mr,  WicJces :  It  may  appear  there  ;  these  tables 
only  go  back  fifteen  years. 

A.  The  first  diviaend  that  was  paid  by  the  Central 
Park,  North  and  East  Rixer  road  was  paid  in  1876. 
Q.  In  1876.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Don' t  you  know  that 
that  road  commenced  running  at  least  ten  years  be- 

2742  fore  that  i  A.  I  know  it  was  running  in  1860.  Q. 
You  know  it  was  running  in  1860  ?  A.  I  do,  sir — at 
least,  in  1870.  Q.  Yes,  in  1870;  your  tables  show 
that  it  was  running  in  1870,  don't  theyi  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  running  in 
1865,  five  years  before  1870  ?  A.  I  am  not  positive 
of  that ;  I  took  no  interest  in  that  at  all ;  they  might 
have  been  running.  Q.  As  an  old  resident  of  New 
York,  don' t  you  know  that  the  Belt  road  has  been 
running  for  twenty  years  {  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Not 
familiar  enough  with  the  streets  of  New  York  or  the 
railroads  f o  know  that  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Suppose 
you  were  told  that  it  commenced  running  in  about 
the  year  1863  or  1864,  have  you  made  inquiry  or  have 
you  ascertained  from  the  published  reports  whether 
during  those  years  it  paid  any  dividend  at  all  ?    A. 

-^ '  43  J  made  no  reports  as  to  the  dividends  or  gross  earn- 
ing of  the  railroads  any  further  back  than  1870. 

Q.  Were  you  instructed,  and  have  you  carefully 
abstained  from  the  examination  of  the  reports  so  as 
to  exclude  the  yea  re  in  which  these  railroads  did 
not  pay  any  dividends  that  are  included  in  the  re- 
ports i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  instructed  nor  did  I 
abstain  from  it.  Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  whether  the  Belt  road  from  1864  to  1870,  that 
is  during  those  six  years  of  its  existence,  paid  any 
dividends  to  its  stockholders?  A.  I  could  not  an- 
swer tliat  question.  Q.  Your  report  does  show  that 
it  paid  no  dividends  until  in  or  aoout  the  year  1876, 
does  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  by  your  reports, 
excluding  the  previous  years,  it  does  appear,  does 
it,  that  that  road  was  run  and  operated  without  the 
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eaniing  of  a  solitary  dollar  for  its  stockholders  for  2744 
six  years?    A.    Yes,  sir.     Q.    When  was  the  first 
year  in  which  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad  Company 
paid  a  dividend,  according  to  your  tables  'i    A.  The 
Second  Avenue  Railroad  paid  a  dividend  in  1870. 
Q.  In  1870  i   A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  That  is  the  first  year  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Did  you  examine  the  reports  back 
of  1870  to  ascertain  when  the  Second  Avenue  Rail- 
road Company  commenced   running  and  when  it 
commenced  to  pay  dividends  i    A.  No,  sir ;    I  did 
not.    Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information 
upon  that  subject  derived  from  any  source  as  to 
when  it  was  when  the  Second  Avenue^  road  was 
able  to  earn  any  dividends  for  its  stockholders  ?    A. 
The  first  report  that  I  have  of  any  dividends  being 
declared  was  in  1870 ;  I  have  not  got  the  reports  anv  2745 
further  back  than  1870.     Q.  Did  you  examine  back 
of  the  year  1870  at  all  ?    A.  I  did  in  relation  to  pas- 
senger earnings.     Q.  Back  of  1 870  'i    A.  Yes,  sir ; 
hack  to  1857.     Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that 
you  take  the  passenger  earnings  from  1 857  and  only 
give  us  dividends  on  any  of  the  roads  since  1870  ? 
A.  I  did  not  take  the  passenger  earnings  in  this 
rase  at  all ;  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  line  extension  that  I  took  the  passenger 
earnings  of  the  various  railroads  from  the  date  of 
their  start,  in  1867,  I  think.     Q.  Do  you  think  it  is 
a  fair  thing  to  make  up  a  set  of  tables  without  going 
back  to  the  commencement  to  show  how  long  a  time 
the  promoters  of    these  various  enterprises    were 
obliged  to  go  without  dividends  or  net  earnings  1  2746 
A  Mr.  Scribner,  I  did  just  exactly  what  I  was  told 
to  do.     Q.  I  simplv  ask  you  if  you  regard  that  as  a 
fair  thing  to  take  the  earnings  of  these  railroads  only 
in  the  j'ears  in  which  they  were  able  to  pay  dividends, 
aud  to"  exclude  from  your  consideration  entirely  the 
prenous  years  (    A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Q.  You  cannot  answer  that  question  i    A.  ri'o,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  your  tables,  or  other- 
wise, how  many  years  the  Bleecker   Street   and 
Fulton  Ferry  Railroad  was  run  and  oi)erated  at  the 
expense  of  its  stockholders,  for  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  without  the  payment  of  a  single  dollar  by 
way   of   dividends  to  its   stockholders?    A.    The 
Bleecker  Street  and  Pulton  Ferry  Railroad  is  not 
included  in  this  report.    Q.  Won't  you  please  tell 
the  Commissioners  for  what  reason  the  Bleecker 
Street  and  Fulton  Ferry  Railroad  is  excluded  from  the 
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2747  table  that  yon  have  prepared — the  compilation  that 
you  have  made  )  A..  I  was  given  a  list,  and  I  took 
the  railroads  off  of  that  list.  Q.  Off  of  that  list  i 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  told  to  leave  out  the  New  York 
Elevated.  Q,  By  whom  was  that  list  given  to  you  ; 
A.  By  Mr.  Wickes.  Q.  By.  Mr.  Wickes  (  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  yon  instructed  to  disregard 
those  roads  that  had  been  run  for  public  accommo- 
dation and  at  the  expense  of  their  stockholders 
without  being  able  to  earn  any  dividends  (  A,  No, 
sir  ;  I  was  not.  Q.  Had  you  any  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  contained  in  that  list  for 
omitting  the  Bleeker  Street  and  Fulton  Ferry  Rail 
road  in  the  tables  which  you  prepared — the 
compilation  that  you  have  made  ?     A.  No,  air  ;  I 

rt_,^j,  did  make  a  list  with  the  Bleecker  Street  Railroad 

■^^'on,  with  passenger  earnings,  the  gross  receipts,  from 
1870  to  the  time  of  its  discontinuance.  Q,  And  did 
you  carefully  exclude  and  omit  to  make  any  com- 
pilation showing  that  it  had,  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence,  been  ran  whofiy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  stockholders,  for  public  accommodation, 
and  without  earning  any  dividends  ?  A.  No,  air ;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  table  that  contained 
anything  on  that  subject  respecting  the  Bleecker 
Street  road 't  A.  I  believe  a  table  which  Mr, 
Wickes  has  in  his  hands  contains  that.  Q.  There 
are  a  great  many  figures  on  there  ;  won't  you  please 
look  at  that,  and  tell  me  when  the  Bleecker  Street 

2749  and  Fulton  Perry  Railroad  commenced  operations 
and  how  long  it  ran,  and  whether  it  ever,  to  your 
knowledge,  paid  any  dividends  to  its  stockholders  I 
Don't  your  table  which  you  hold  in  your  hands, 
Mr,  O  Brien,  show  the  passenger  receipts  of  the 
Bleecker  Street  road,  down  to  a  period  subsequent 

■•""  to  the  year  1870  J  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Does  it  show 
anything  before  1870  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  commences 
in  1870  and  runs  as  far  a  1877.  Q.  Then  it  does 
show  passenger  earnings  subsequent  to  the  year 
1870 1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  your  former  answer 
to  my  question  was  a  mistake  i  A.  I  thought  yon 
said  prior  to  1870.  Q.  I  said  subsequent.  A.  1 
misunderstood  you  then.  Q.  Won't  you  tell  me 
whether,  from  the  table  that  yon  have  in  your 
hands,  or  from  any  other  source  of  information  that 
you  have,  whether  the  Bleecker  Street  Railroad 
luring  the  jwriod  which  is  comprised  in  the  compi- 
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lation  that  yon  have  made,  ever  earned  or  paid  to  its  2750 
stockholders  a  solitary  dollar  in  dividends  ?    A.    It 
did  not,  sir.     Q.  And  that  probably  is  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Wickes  did  not  put  that  table  in  evidence  ( 
A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  gave  this  table  to  Mr.  Wickes, 

he  hadn'  t  time  to  look  at  it  when  he Q.  Have 

you  got  any  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the 
stages  on  Broadway,  running  in  Broadway,  since 
the  year  1870?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  Q.  The 
tables  that  you  have,  show  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad,  from  lOJ  miles  oi  track, 
do  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  that  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad  for  the  entire  distance  of 
that  lOj  miles,  excluding  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  branch,  runs  through  the  most 
thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city,  don^t  you  ?  A.  2751 
I  believe  it  does.  Q.  Takes  in  the  Bowery  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  travel 
and  a  great  deal  of  passenger  traffic  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad, 
that  you  have  stated  is  eight  miles  in  length,  is  that 
eight  miles  of  double  track  according  to  your  com- 
pilation? A.  Eight  miles  of  double  track.  Q. 
Does  that  comprise  both  the  Seventh  Avenue  route, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Brodway  and  University 
Place  line  f  A.  Includes  both  lines,  I  believe.  Q. 
How  do  you  get  at  the  measure  of  that  road  as  only 
eight  miles  i  A.  I  took  it  right  from  the  reports. 
Q.  You  got  that  from  the  State  Engineer's  report  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  road  runs  through  a  thinner  set- 
tled portion  of  the  city,  does  it  not  ?  A.  It  does,  2752 
sir.  Q.  Won' t  you  tell  us  what  were  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  road 
for  the  year  1884?  A.  $921,548.07.  Q.  That  is  a 
less  amount  than  had  been  received  by  the  road  in 
previous  years,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  five  years  pre- 
ceding that  beat  it.  Q.  How  is  that?  A.  Five 
years  preceding  that^l874,  1875,  1876,  1877  and 
1878 — the  gross  receipts  were  larger  than  they  were 
in  1884.  Q.  The  diminution  of  the  receipts  of  that 
road  commenced  with  about  the  commencement  of 
the  oi)eration  of  the  elevated  roads,  according  to 
your  testimony,  did  it  not  ?  A.  It  commenced  in 
1879,  sir  ?  Q.  In  1879,  the  receipts  commenced  to 
diminish  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are  less  uow  than 
they  were  in  1874  and  1875  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When 
was  it  that  you  say  the  Gilbert  Elevated  or  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  branch  commenced  to  run  ? 


2753  A.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated,  the  charter  was 
December  29,  1875,  audi  think  in  1877 or  1878  thev 
were  mnning  as  far  as  Eightieth  Street  and  ^Xinth 
Avenue.  Q,  The  Sixth  Avenue  branch  I  am  speak- 
ing of ;  when  did  it  commence  fall  operation  be- 
tween Central  Park  and  Rector  Street,  do  you 
know  i  A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  have  no  recollection.  Q. 
Your  tables  .show,  don' t  they,  that  from  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  elevated  roads 
there  was  a  verj-  serious  diminution  in  the  receipts 
of  the  Broffliway  and  Seventh  Avenue  road  '.  A. 
Yes,  «ir.  Q.  And  your  tables  show  likewise  that 
from  the  eight  miles  of  track  run  by  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company  on  all  ite 
various  railroad  routes,  it  took  in  in  the  year  1884 

2754 only  about  *900,000  of  gross  receipts*  A.  The 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  i  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A. 
$921,000. 

Q.  What  were  the  gross  receipts  of  that  road  in 
the  year  1883i  A.  $88^,614.14.  Q.  Less  than 
|»00,000?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  were  the  receipts 
of  that  road  in  1882  J  A.  $880,564.70.  Q.  Still 
less  than  $900,(roo  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  1881,  what 
were  they?  A.  $846,960.42.  Q.  Have  you  gone 
back  five  years  now  ;  A.  No,  sir  ;  1880  is  the  tifth 
year.  Q.  Just  take  a  little  piece  of  paper,  and  for 
my  information,  won't  you  please  give  me  the  aver- 
age gross  receiptsof  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave 
Due  road  daring  the  five  vears  last  past ;  just  add 
up  those  five  years  and  tV.en  divide  by  five  l     A. 

2766  $877,680.46.  Q.  That  is  the  average  for  five  years, 
is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the  lowest  amount 
that  they  have  taken  in  the  last  ten  years?  A.  In 
the  last  ten  years  {  Q.  Yes,  sir ;  the  smallest 
amount  of  gross  receipts  1  A.  $784,807.37.  Q. 
What  year  was  that  t  A.  1879.  Q.  Another  qnes- 
tion  ;  what  have  been  the  average  dividends  of  the 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroads  '.  A.  The 
first  year,  I  think,  it  was  six  per  cent. ;  the  capital 

stock  is  $1,200,000 Q.    What  is  their  average 

divi(i>'iid  l  Give  us  the  highest  and  the  lowest  I  A. 
Tlie  Invest  is  six  per  cent,  and  the  highest  is  nine 
and  n  luilf  percent.  Q.  And  their  receipts  have 
been  ]"-is  than  a  million  dollars  every  year  (  A.  No, 
sir.  i).  In  every  year  of  the  last  five  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  i).  Less  than  a  million  dollars  i  A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Ami  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that  road,  before  the 
elevated  railroad  robbed  it  of  its  passengers,  what 


did 


was  the  highest  amount  it  ever  took  in  in  one  year  1 2756 
A.  $1,014,874.32.      Q.   And  that  derived  from   the 
three  several  roates  of  railroad  that  it  operates  over 
eight  miles  of  double  track  of  railroad  ?    A.   Yes, 
sir ;  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue,  Broadway  and 
Broome  Street,  and  Broadway  and  Barclay  Street. 
Q.  Those  are  the  various  lines  of  railroad  it  operated, 
covering  about  eight  miles  of  double  track,  and 
never  took  in  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  road  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  or  about  that?  A.  So  this  report 
shows.    Q.   Neither  that  road  nor  any  other  road 
pays  to  the  city  any  such  compensation  by  way  of 
rental  or  by  way  of  percentage  on  gross  receipts,  as 
is  required  by  the  resolution  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cQ  to  be  paid  by  this  road  ?    A.  I  don' t  know  any- 
thing about  that  at  all,  Mr.   Scribner.     Q.   Suppose  2757 
that  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave.  R.  R  had  in  its 
most  prosperous  days  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
city  five  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts,  and  $40,000  in 
addition,  won' t  you  please  tell  what  would  have  be- 
come  of   the   dividends   in  any  one   year ;    they 
could  all  have  been  put  in  the  eye  of  any  one  stock- 
holder, couldn'  t  they  i    A.  I  will  tell  you  that  in 
half  a  minute,   Mr.    Scribner ;  in  1876  they  could 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  $36,000.      Q.   In  what 
year  I    A.   1876.     Q.   They  could  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  $36,000  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Besides  pay- 
ing $90,000  to  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  :  five  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  receipts  and  $40,000  besides  ;  they  still 
would  have  had  a  balance  of  $36,000.     Q.  What  per 
cent,  would  that  have  been  on  the  capital  of  the  2758 
road  i    A.  A  little  over  one  and  a  half.    Q.  One  and 
a  half  per  cent,  the  stockliolders  would  have  had?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  that  is  the  most  prosperous  year 
the  company  had  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Take  the  year 
when  they  paid  only  six  per  cent,  dividends  and 
tell  me  if  they  had  had  in  that  year  $90,000  to  pay 
to  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  which  they  did 
pay,  what  dividend  the  stockholders  would  have 
been  able  to  receive?    A.  $36,000;  that  is  just  the 
year  I  took.     Q.  Hie  six  per  cent,  year  i    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.   What  year  was  that  ?    A/  1876 ;  that  is 
when  the  gross  receipts  were  $1,014,000.     Q.  Take 
the  year  1884,  and  say  if  in  that  year  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  city  $90,000,  how  much  money 
they  would  have  had  left  to  pay  to  their  stockhold- 
ers If    A.  $81,922.60.     Q.  How  much  per  cent,  would 
that  have  been  on  the  capital  ?    A.  It  would  have 


2759  been  about  seven  per  cent.  Q.  Isn't  there  a  mistake 
about  that  there '{  A.  No,  sir ;  the  gross  receipts 
were  g9'il,548.U7  ;  live  percent,  on  that  is  $46,077.40. 
Q.  Nine  per  cent,  on  tliat  ?  A.  Well,  I  am  adding 
the  ^,000  afterwards  ;  five  per  cent,  is  $46,077.40, 
and  $40,000  added  to  that  is  $86,077.40 ;  they  paid  a 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  that  year,  which  is 
$168,000  ;  $86,077.40  from  $168,000  leaves  $81,923.60. 
Q.  Take  the  year  1879,  and  say  in  that  year  if  they 
had  been  required  to  pay  $90,000  to  the  citj^,  how 
much  they  would  have  had  to  divide  in  dividenda. 
A.  1879  i 

ComTnissioner  Harris :  Dividend  is  how  much  J 

The  Witness :  $168,000. 

G&mmissioner  Harris  :  That  must  lie  on  $2,100,- 

2760  t*0,  and  not  on $1,200,000  * 

The  Witness  :  On  $2,100,000. 

Commissioner  Harris  ;  You  said  before  that  the 
capital  was  $1,200,000,  and  your  dividends  would 
not  agree  with  your  capital 't 

The  Witness:  Yes,  $2,100,000. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1879,  and  tell  me  if  in  that  year 
the  company  had  been  required  to  pay  $90,000  to  the 
city  what  amount  of  money  the  stockholders  would 
have  received,  and  what  Would  have  been  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  dividends*  A.  In  1879  they  paid  five 
per  cent. ;  they  paid  $99,269.65  as  a  dividend — a  lit- 
tle leBs  than  five  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock.  Q. 
Less  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

2761  Commissioner  Harris:  You  stated  that  they 
would  have  had  seven  per  cent,  for  1884,  after  ^ak- 
ingont  the  $90,000? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  air. 

Commissioner  Harris:  It  would  have  been  be- 
tween three  and  four  per  cent.,  wouldn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Com'missioner  Harris:  You  made  a  mistake  in 
your  previous  statement,  also  t 

The  Witness  :  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris :  The  error  arising  from  the 
fai-t  that  you  figured  on  a  capital  of  $1,200,000  in- 
stead of  $2,100,000  ^ 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  have  lived  most  of  your  life 
iu  New  York,  have  you  '(  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  bom 
in  New  York,  Q,  lou  know  that  Broadway  south 
of  Fourteenth  Street,  after  seven  o'clock  at  night,  is 
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sabstantially  deserted,  don' t  you  ?  A.  Some  seasons  27^2 
of  the  year.  Q.  All  seasons  of  the  year,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Very  few  people  on  Broadway 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  after  eight  o'clock 
at  night '(  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  When  do  you  say  that 
there  are  many  ?  A.  In  the  Spring  and  Fall  of 
the  year.  Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company, 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  elevated  rail- 
road system,  has  derived  pretty  much  all  its  pat- 
ronage from  ladv  shoppers  in  the  daytime  and 
theatre-goers  in  the  night-time?  A.  I  couldn't  an- 
swer that  as  a  general  question.  Q.  I  only  ask  you 
as  a  matter  of  observation  ;  haven' t  you  observed 
that  those  cars  run  full  at  night  and  are  full  with 
ladies  during  the  shopping  hours,  and  at  other  hours  2703 
the  elevated  railroads  have  taken  their  passengers  ? 
A.  I  have  ridden  in  the  Broadway  cars  within  the 
last  four  months  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  car  was  ci-owded.  Q. 
Between  what  hours  ?  A.  Between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Q.  That  was  when 
people  were  returning  from  the  opera?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  oi)eras  stay  in  that  late.  Q.  What 
were  you  doing  out  at  that  hour  of  the  nigh  i  A.t 
I  was  serving  subpoenas.  Q.  Serving  subpoenas  on 
people  in  b^  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  serving  subpoenas  on 
people  in  bed.  Q.  You  do  say  that,  according  to 
your  own  exi)erience,  the  cars  of  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  road  at  night  are  crowded  now  i  A. 
Not  as  a  general  thing  ;  I  can' t  answer  that  q uestion  2754 
that  way.  Q.  You  know  that  they  are  crowded  that 
way  sometimes  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  that 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 
wouldn't  get  any  such  lady  shopper  passengers, 
don't  you  i  A.  Well,  I  got  in  the  Broadway  cars  at 
the  comer  of  Bleecker  and  Greene  or  Wooster,  I 
don't  know  which  ;  I  was  serving  subpoenas  in 
Wooster  Street,  and  the  cars  were  crowded  then ; 
that  was  between  one  and  two  o'  clock ;  that  was  the 

only  time  I  have  ever Q.  The  only  time  you 

ever  were  in  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  rode  in  the  Broad- 
way cars  from  1863  to  1870,  daily.  Q.  You  know 
that  is  a  railroad  that  is  much  patronized  by  theatre- 
goers at  night  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  by  shoppers  in 
the  daytime.  Q.  That  class  of  patronage  you  would 
not  expect  to  find  on  the  railroad  cars  in  a  railroad 
operat^  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  would  you? 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  the  retail  dealers  came  down. 


S765  Q-  The  retail  dealers  are  not  there  to  attract  the  lady 
shoppers  daytimes  i  A.  Very  few.  Q.  And  the 
theatres  are  not  there  to  attract  people  there  at  night  t 
A.  Very  few  of  them,  sir. 


Bp  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Since  the  elevated  railroads  have  been  robbing 
these  poor  surface  lines  of  so  many  passengers,  jast 
state  what  the  earnings  of  l  he  Sixth  Avenue  road  were 
in  1884,  and  how  they  compare  with  previous  years  ( 
A.  Passengers,  $863,678.55  for  the  year  1884.  Q. 
What  were  the  gross  receipts  of  that  nmd  for  the  same 
year?  A.  $1,390,140.86.  Q.  Were  the  gross  receipta 
as  large  for  any  of  the  previous  years  back  as  far  as 
2766  1870  on  the  Sixth  Avenae  road  ?    A.  No,  air. 


By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q,  Tell  me  what  the  difference  is  between  their  gross 
receipts  and  their  passenger  earnings,  and  what  it  is 
made  np  of,  if  you  know  ;  was  it  made  up  of  the 
sale  of  land  ;  in  the  first  place  what  is  that  difference 
between  gross  receipts  and  passenger  receipts  i  A. 
$;>a6,462.31.  Q.  That  is  the  difference  between  pas- 
senger receipts  and  gross  receipts,  isn't  it  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Tell  me  wliat  made  up  that  $526,000,  if  you 
can  ;  I  would  like  to  know  ;  A.  From  passengers, 
$863,678.55;  from  L'nited  States  bonds  sold,  $ai7,- 
™,3,  625  ;  loans  and  interest,  $278,074.76  ;  horses  sold, 
'^''^^  $14,2^7.34;  old  wood,  $541.14;  manure,  $2,254.61 : 
old  cars,  $4,265  ;  sundries,  $9,414.46,  making  a  total 
of  $520,462.31,  which,  added  to  the  passenger  re- 
ceipts, makes  $1,390,140.86.  Q.  Won't  you  tell  me 
for  what  earthly  reason  you  included  that  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  odd  thousand  dollars  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  ;  was  it  intentionally 
designed  to  induce  people  to  believe  that  the  Sixth 
Avenue  road  had  earned  in  that  year  from  passen- 
gei-s  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have  named  ( 
A.  Well,  sir,  it  could  not  have  earned  it  from  paa- 
sengere,  because  the  passengers'  receipts  were  but 
$863,000.  Q.  Won't  yon  tell  me  what  business  the 
rest  of  that  had  in  your  compilation  i  A.  I  was 
sent  to  Albany  to  get  the  receipts  from  passengers, 
the  total  receipts,  the  dividends,  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  remaining  on  hand,  and  I  did  it.  Q.  I  want 
you  to  take,  if  you  please,  the  passenger  receipta  of 
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that  road,  and  say,  if  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  had  in  2768 
that  year  been  required  to  pay  $90,000  to  the  city, 
what  they  would  have  been  able  to  i)ay  to  their 
stockholders?  A.  They  paid  two  dividends  that 
year ;  thev  paid  a  dividend  of  $750,000  in  a  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness,  and  $750,000  more.  Q.  Which 
is  $1,500,000  in  one  year  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  the 
rest  of  your  compiliations  all  as  accurate  as  that 
statement  that  you  have  just  made  ?  A.  On  a  capi- 
tal stock  of Q.  Just  please  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  are  the  rest  of  your  compilations  as  accurate 
as  the  statement  that  you  have  just  made  that  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company  paid  two  divi- 
dends of  $750,000  each  in  one  year?  A.  Just  wait 
until  I  see.  Q.  I  won't  trouble  you  with  figures  ; 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  does  27t59 
not  i)ay  anv  percentage  of  its  gross  receipts  to  the 
cit}'  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Scribner.  Q. 
You  have  no  knowledge  that  it  does,  have  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  The  reports  don' t  show  that  it  does,  do  they  i 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  is  it  within  your  knowledge,  or 
from  your  tables  are  you  able  to  say  whether  the 
Sixth*  Avenue  road  pays  to  the  city  anything  by  way 
of  compensation,  either  as  a  gross  rent  or  by  way  of 
per  centage  of  gross  receipts  for  the  use  of  the 
streets  i  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  Q.  Is 
there  any  railroad  in  the  City  of  New  York  which 
does  pay  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  streets  any  such 
sum  or  amount  as  oy  the  ordinance  of  the  Common 
Council,  which  we  have  accepted,  is  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  petitioner  in  this  case?  A.  I  cannot 2770 
answer  this  question  ;  I  would  like  to  say  about  the 
Sixth  Avenue  paying  two  dividends,  that  they  paid 
dividends  on  stock  $675,000,  and  that  $600,000  of  that 
amount  was  an  extra  dividend  declared  from  proceeds 
of  United  States  bonds  sold,  loans  called  in,  &c.  Q. 
Was  it  paid  in  scrip  i  A.  It  was  paid  in  dollars  and 
cents,  sir.  Q.  How  do  you  know  ?  A.  So  stated  in 
the  reports,  and  it  is  under  investigation  now  by  the 
Railroad  Commissioners.   Q.  Is  that  a  scrip  dividend 

that  you  are  talking  about  ?    A.  Mo,  sir;   it  is 

Q.  Or  was  not  that  money  paid  in  redemption  of 
scrip  previously  issped  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  divi- 
dend on  stock"  $675,000.  Q.  Are  you  willing  that 
the  accuracy  of  your  compilations  shall  be  judged 
by  the  accuracy  of  the  testimony  that  you  have  giv- 
en that  this  road  paid  two  dividends  in  one  year  of 
$750,000  each  i    A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  changed  that ;  I 
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2771  said  it  was  $676,000.  Q.  Then  you  have  struck  off 
from  that  testimony  about  how  many  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ?  A.  $750,000.  Q.  More  than  that ; 
eight  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars,  isn't  it? 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account. 
Q.  Yes,  you  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boat  i  A. 
Yes. 

Bj/  Mr.  Wickes  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  passenger  earnings  ^mply — 
to  the  passenger  earnings  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  road, 
do  you  find  that  the  passenger  earnings  for  1884 
have  in  more  than  in  one  instance  during  the  fifteen 
years,  of  which  your  compilation  speat^,  being  ex- 
ceeded ?    A.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1876 

2772  thev  were  the  largest  receipts  for  the  fifteen  years. 
Q.  vVith  the  exception  of  1876  the  1884  receipts  of 
the  Sixth  Avenue  road,  from  passengers  only,  were 
the  largest  for  the  last  fifteen  years  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  This  dividend  that  you  speak  of,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  is  the  accumulation  of  surplus  for  all  time 
since  the  road  was  running  that  was  divided  in  that 
one  year?  A.  It  was  the  surplus  divided  of  the 
proceeds  of  United  States  bonds  sold.  Q.  Their  old 
surplus,  previously  invested  in  United  States  bonds, 
was  divided  up  that  year?  A.  I  believe  so.  Q. 
Suppose  the  Sixth  Avenue  road,  during  the  30  years 
^^  that  it  had  been  running,  had  all  that  time  been  pay- 
^'^ing  to  the  city  $90,000,  what  would  have  become  of 
such  a  dividend  as  that  ?  It  would  have  been  no- 
where, wouldn't  it?    A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickes:  That  closes  our  testimony,  except 
that  we  may  want  to  ask  Mr.  Sharp  a  few  questions. 

(The  testimony  heretofore  given  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Sharp  in  this  matter  was  here  read  over  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Sharp  swore 
that  the  testimony  so  read  over  was  true.) 

Jacob  Shabp,  recalled  for  fuiliher  cross-examina- 
tion, being  again  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes: 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  Mr.  Sharp,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
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Company,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Broadway  and  2774 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  are  friendlj^. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  the  Broadway  Surface  Rail- 
road Company — ^if  the  franchise  of  Broadway  is 
granted  to  the  parties  who  are  at  present  applying 
for  it,  the  Broadway  and  Sev^enth  Avenue  Railroad 
people  intend  to  aid  them  in  every  way  they  can  to 
operate  the  road  ?    A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  as  they  pro- 

jx)se  to  aid  them  particularly ;  they  propose 

Q.  They  propose  to  co-operate  with  them,  do  they 
not!  A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir;  to  allow 
them  to  run  their  cars  all  the  way  to  Central  Park, 
so  that  a  passenger  can  be  carried  from  the  South 
Ferry  to  Central  Park  for  five  ctnts  ;  they  propose 
to  unite  with  them  to  that  extent.  Q.  If  the  present 
application  is  granted,  and  the  Broadway  Surface  2775 
Railroad  Company  are  allowed  to  lay  its  railroad  in 
Broadway,  then  it  will  be  possible,  under  that  ar- 
rangement, for  a  passenger  to  go  on  the  cars  at  the 
South  Perry,  and  lo  ride,  without  change  of  cars,  to 
Central  Park  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  ride  from  Fif- 
teenth Street,  north  on  the  tracks  now  occupied  by 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Com- 
pany i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  facilities  have  they 
acquired,  or  have  they  arranged  to  acj^uire,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Broadway,  from  the  Bowling  Green  to 
the  Battery  i  A.  Well,  we  have  been  in  negotiation 
with  two  different  companies  that  have  rails  there. 
Q.  What  companies  are  those  ?  A.  One  is  the  little 
road  that  runs  up  Church  Street.  Q.  The  South 
Ferry  Railroad  Company  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  South  2776 
Ferry  Railroad  Company,  and  the  other  is  the  Belt 
line.  Q.  And  are  you  able  to  say  whether  your 
n^otiations  are  complete  with  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  are  not  complete.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  get  those  privile^s  or  not?  A.  I 
think  we  will.  Q.  Your  negotiation  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  you  think  they  will  agree  on  terms  with 
those  two  companies?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  with  the 
two  companies,  with  one  or  the  other.  Q.  So  that 
you  will  De  able  to  have  a  continuous  line  then  from 
the  Sou  th  Ferry  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  we  failed  to 
do  either  we  probably  would  use  a  portion  of  those 
stages  that  are  now  running. 

vommissioner  Vance :  A  portion  of  what  ? 

The  Witness:  A  portion  of  the  stages  that  we 
have  contracted  for.  Q.  Isn't  it  your  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, and  isn't  it  your  belief  that  you  will  ac- 
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2777  Qttire  privileges  for  the  purposes  of  your  Broadway 
Surface  Rai&oad  with  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  companies.  A.  VVe  think  we  will ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  spoken  freely,  in  the  coui-se  of  your 
testimony,  about  operating  a  railroad  between  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  the  South  Ferry 't  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  includes,  of  course,  the  entire  interven- 
ing space?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  any  doubt, 
Mr.  Sharp,  that  you  will  be  able  ultimately,  if  you 
get  this  privilege,  to  operate  a  railroad  *  between 
Bowling  Green  and  the  South  Ferry  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  You  made  use  of  the  expression,  I  notice,  in 
your  testimony  which  has  just  been  read,  that  the 
Broadway  franchise  was  not  such  a  big  thing  after 

2778  all,  indicating,  I  presume,  that  its  value  has  bt*en 
exaggerated  i  A.I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
about  that.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been 
of  greater  value  10  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present  i 
A.  I  think  it  was  worth  four  times  as  much  20  years 
ago  as  it  is  now.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  there  was 
more  business,  more  travel  on  Broadway  than  there 
is  now.  Q.  Has  not  the  city  grown  in  the  m«in- 
time  ?  A.  Yes ;  of  course  it  has.  Q.  Are  there  less 
people  on  Broadway  now  than  there  were  20  years 
ago?  Why,  there  isn't  one-quarter;  there  isn't 
one-quarter  of  the  pedestrians  to  be  seen  on  Broad- 
way that  there  were  25  or  30  years  ago ;  there  is  not 
one-quarter  ;  I  don't  think  one-tenth.  Q.  And  how 
about  trucks  and  vehicles  {    A.  Oh,  there  are  plenty 

2779  of  them — plenty  of  trucks.  Q.  Has  that  traffir  in- 
creased or  diminished?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  increased ;  yes,  I  think  it  has  in- 
creased, of  course ;  24  or  25  years  ago  there  were 
some  10  or  15  more  lines  of  stages  on  Broadway  than 
there  are  now, and  I  don't  know  but  what  20,  and  they 
filled  it  up ;  the  same  number  of  trucks  could  nor 
have  got  on  there  then,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them.  Q.  In  the  last  20  years  a  great  many  peo 
pie  have  gone  to  live  in  Soutn  BrooHyn  and  Staten 
Island  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  those  people  p't 
to  New  York  and  land  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
Street,  where  do  they  go  i  A.  I  don' t  keep  run  of 
those  people,  but  I  do  keep  run  of  this  thing  on 
Broadway ;  I  have  been  interested  in  the  carrying 
of  people,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  applied  for  a  rail- 
fosw.  on  Broadway  has  kept  the  thing  before  me  to 
more  or  less  extent  all  the  time ;  therefore  I  have 
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been  particnlar  to  watch  and  see  what  was  going  on  2780 
all  this  time,  and  the  probability  is  that  I  watched 
it  closer  than  some  man  keeping  a  shoe-string  store 
that  was  not  interested  in  that.    Q.  Do  you  suppose 
yea  watched  it  more  closely  than  the  members  of 
the  police  force  that  are  doing  duty  on  Broadway — 
the  Broadway  Squad  i    A.  My  impression  is  I  have 
watched  it  a  thousand  times  more  than  they  have ; 
that  is  my  impression,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  entirely  out  of  their  line  ;  they  never  give  it  a 
thought  as  to  how  much  travel  there  should  be  here, 
and  what  there  is  leaving  here,  or  anything  of  the 
kind ;  that  is  my  impression ;  I  don't  know  what 
any  individual  has  dpne,  but  it  is  not  a  natural  con- 
sequence for  people  not  interested  to  take  such  close 
notice.     Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  at  present  2781 
there  is  only  one  individual  walking  on  Broadway 
where  20  years  ago  there  were  10  ?    A.  I  think  there 
is  more  than  that  difference ;  why,  sir,  it  used  to  be 
a  difficult  thing,  and  every  man  of  my  age  who  was 
here  then  knows  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  pass 
along  on  the  sidewalk,  to  get  through  the  crowd,  in 
fact  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  go  north  on 
the  west  side  ;  the  main  travel  north  was  on  the  east 
side,  and  a  man  that  wanted  to  make  good  headway 
had  to  go  over  on  the  east  side  to  get  up  ;  there  was 
a  perfect  throng  there  all  the  time ;  if  any  man  will 
^  up  to  Fourteenth  Street  now  and  see  the  throng 
that  is  there  every  day  between  Six^h  Avenue  and 
Union  Square,  then  he  may  know  what  it  used  to 
be  on  Broadway  all   the    way  up  to  Fourteenth  2782 
Street. 

Mr.  Bright:  And  the  same  on  Twenty-third 
Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  south 
side  t  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  there  is  a  larger  throne  on 
Fourteenth  Street  than  there  is  on  Twenty-tnird 
Street ;  and  all  those  things  have  gone  there  since 
the  railroad  went  there — Fourteenth  Street  and 
Twenty-third  Street ;  I  put  the  rails  in  both  those 
streets  when  there  were  nothing  there  but  private 
residences;  now  you  can't  get  a  lot  there  if  you 
covered  it  with  silver  dollars,  and  I  hardly  think 
yon  could  with  gold,  to  buy  it.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opiDion,  also,  that  the  pedestrian  crowd  on  Broad- 
way is  diminishing  i  A.  It  has  diminished  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  told  you ;  there  were  over  ten 
times  as  many  there  at  the  time  I  sx)eak  of  as  there 
are  there  now  ;  perhaps  that  is  too  large,  but  twice 
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S783  that  amount  certainly ;  I  am  free  in  saying  that. 
Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pedestrian  traffic  on 
Broadway  is  now  diminishing — is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  will  be  less  next  jesx  tnan  it  is  this  year,  for 
instance — is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  less  this  year 
than  it  was  last  i  A.  I  think  this — that  if  there  is 
no  other  communication  for  passengers  on  Broad- 
way, no  railroad  there  of  any  kind,  that  it  will  fill 
up  entirely  with  wholesale  business,  and  the  more 
it  fills  up  with  wholesale  business  the  less  you  will 
see  of  pedestrians  there — ^the  less  call  for  them ; 
there  is  no  object  for  a  man  to  stick  out  his  si^n — 
his  shingle,  so  to  speak — ^if  he  don't  put  it  where 
people  can  read  it ;  people  don't  go  there  ;  people 
who  want  to  go  up  and  down  Broadway  get  into  the 

2784  cars  now  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
road,  or  into  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars,  and  ride  on 
either  side ;  they  don't  go  there,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  no  object  to  keep  a  retail  place  there ;  people 
don't  go  there ;  I  myself,  unless  1  went  expressly  to 
take  &  look  at  Broadway,  would  scarcely  ever  see  it ; 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have  been  some- 
what under  the  weather^  and  been  compelled  to  ride 
up  and  down  in  my  carriage,  and  I  have  seen  more 
of  Broadway  for  the  last  two  months  than  I  have 
seen  in  five  years  before ;  I  wouldn't  get  into  a. 
stage  to  ride  up  and  down ;  if  I  want^  to  come 
down  I  would  go  in  the  elevated  road  or  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue,  or  the  Sixth  Avenue,  or 
the  Fourth  Avenue. 

2786  Q.  To  change  the  subject  a  little,  something  is 
said  in  the  so-called  obligation  or  bond  which  has 
been  given  to  the  City,  after  reasonable  obligations 
as  to  the  removal  of  snow  ;  will  you  let  me  inquire 
of  you  how  you  propose  to  remove  the  snow  from 
your  tracks,  or  from  Broadway,  in  case  you  are  al- 
lowed to  build  this  road  ?  A.  We  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  the  snow  awajr,  that  I  know  of,  now, 
but  we  are  subject  to  all  ordinances  of  the  Common 
Council ;  this  very  act  subjects  us  to  all  ordinances 
of  th<^  Common  Council,  relative  to  cleaning  the 
snow  from  the  tra<;ks,  but  we  are  compelled  now  to 
keep  the  width  of  our  tracks,  and  two  feet  on  either 
side,  in  good  repair,  so  far  as  the  pavement  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  are  liable  to  any  kind  of  a  resolution 
they  may  pass.  Q.  What  would  happen  if  you  should 
make  up  your  mind  that  a  resolution  which  they 
passed  was  unreasonable  'i    A.  If  they  should 
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Q.  There  misht  be  a  fight  about  it  then  t  isn't  that  2786 
so  i  A.  If  they  should  pass  a  resolution  that  we 
should  take  the  snow  and  carry  it  up  to  the  bridge 
at  Albany  and  dump  it  in  the  river  there,  we  should 
call  that  unreasonable,  and  on  that  we  would  fight, 
probably ;  we  would  consider  that  unreasonable. 
Q.  Do  you  consider  the  existing  ordinance  on  the 
subject  unreasonable  ?  A.  There  is  no  existing  or- 
dinance on  the  subject  at  all — on  Broadway.  Q.  Is 
there  not  upon  the  Corporation  ordinances  an  ordi- 
nance relating  to  the  removal  of  ice  and  show  i  A. 
There  was  such  a  thing  that  the  Court  decided 
was  not  lawful.  Q.  Upon  application  of  the 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  upon  the  application  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third  Street  Railroad  Company?  A.  Don't 2787 
make  any  difference  whether  it  was  or  not ;  it 
would  be  aU  the  same  ;  the  Courts  have  decided 
that  they  have  no  power  to  compel  us  under  that 
ordinance  ;  but  here  is  a  law  that  gives  it ;  we  are 
bound  under  that ;  we  couldn't  get  away  from  that. 
Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
snow  ?  A.  There  is  time  enough  to  deal  with  that 
when  it  comes — when  the  ordmance  comes.  Q. 
Don't  you  supi>ose,  Mr.  Sharp,  when  the  time  comes, 
that  any  regulation  which  the  Common  Council  will 
pass  on  that  subject,  will  disturb  the  road  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  franchise,  will  occasion  to  the  road 
great  lo»B  of  income  of  large  sums  of  money  ;  will 
hinder,  delay  and  obstruct  the  railroad,  will  cause  qp.oo. 
a  susi)ension  of  its  business  ;  will  be  liable  to  give  ^ '  ^^ 

rise  to  numerous A.   I  cannot  keep  all  that 

question  in  my  mind ;  that  question  is  so  long  I 
cannot  keep  it  in  my  mind.  Q.  I  want  you,  Mr. 
Sharp,  to  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  deal  with  this 
matter  of  show  If  A.  \Ve  propose  to  deal  as  the  law 
directs  us  in  every  respect,  and  don't  propose  to 
evade  the  law  in  any  respect.  Q.  Supi)ose,  then, 
the  Corporation  of  this  city,  through  the  Common 
Council,  should  pass  now  the  same  ordinance  which 
was  passed  in  1879.  would  you  consider  that  a  rea- 
sonable reflation  for  the  removal  of  ice  and  snow, 
under  section  9  of  this  law  ? 

Commissioner  Harris :  All  there  is  about  that  is 
that  if  there  is  a  valid  ordinance  it  is  binding  on 
this  road,  and  if  it  is  not  binding  it  is  not  bindmg; 
if  the  Common  Council  has  no  power  to  pass  an  or- 
dinance to  cover  this  subject,  I  ^n'  t  see  any  remedy 
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2789  except  to  go  to  Albany.    I  don't  see  that  you  can 
draw  mucn  of  an  argument  from  that  about  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Sharp,  let  me  ask  vou  this  question  :  Sup- 
pose that  an  ordinance  should  be  passed  requiring 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Comyany,  before  it 
used  any  snow-plough  or  sweeping  machine,  to  get 
a  permit  from  the  Mayor ;  and  suppose  that  such 
permit  were  granted  upon  the  condition  that  in  case 
any  snow  fell  so  deep  that  the  pUing  up  of  it  would 
render  the  roadway  unsafe  for  travel,  or  render  it 
inconvenient  for  vehicles  to  approach  the  curbstone, 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  any  such  fall  of 
snow,  and  after  the  use  of  a  snow-plough,  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  should,  at 
their  own  expense,  remove  and  carry  away  the  snow 
279Q  thrown  up  by  the  plough,  would  you  consider  that 
a  reasonable  regulation  ?  A.  Well,  it  would  depend 
upon  the  depth  of  the  snow  whether  they  could  or 
they  ccould  not — whether  you  could  get  possibly 
force  enough  to  take  it  away  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr,  Bright:  Suppose  it  were  your  legal  duty, 
wouldn't  you  submit  to  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  would 
submit  to  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  You  just  now  said  it  might  be  impossible.  A. 
Well,  then  we  would  have  to  submit  to  all  the  pen- 
alties ;  if  it  were  impossible,  we  would  have  to  sub 
mit  to  all  the  penalties  the  law  would  put  upon  us  ; 
and  if  they  took  away  our  grant  we  would  have  to 
stop  entirely ;  that  is  all  I  know ;  they  might  make 
things  which  are  entirely  impossible,  but  they  would 
2791  put  a  penalty  upon  them,  and,  suppose  they  did, 
we  would  have  to  submit  to  all  this  thing. 

Comviissioner  Harris :  Well,  what  he  means  is, 
are  you  willing  to  be  bound  by  any  oixiinance  \ 

The  Witness  :  Yes,  sir  ;  if  they  make  it  so  it  is 
impossible,  why,  it  ain't  our  fault. 

Covimissioner  Vance  :  I  suppose  there  is  no  law 
that  any  individuals  or  companies  need  to  perform 
that  wliich  is  not  possible  to  be  performed. 

The  Witness :  Well,  that  is  all  I  want  to  get 
around,  that  is  all ;  we  will  submit  to  anything  that 
can  be  done  by  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  1  desire  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sharp,  if  it  is  your 
desire  to  have  it  understood  that  you  are  committed, 
and  your  company,  so  far  as  you  can  influence  it, 
are  committed  to  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
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tory  style  of  railroad  and  method  of  operating,  and  2792 
also  the  performance  of  every  duty  in  and  upon  the 
street  that  may  be  legally  imposed  upon  you  that 
will  in  any  way  promote  the  convenience  and  satis- 
faction of  the  public  ?  A.  That  is  my  intention  and 
the  inttintion  of  the  company.  Q.  Referring  to  the 
parallel  lines  of  road,  I  think  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  but  a  suggestion  is  made  that  it 
should  be  made  more  clear,  as  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  parallel  lines  of  railroad  ;  the  lines 
parallel  to  Broadway,  are  they  crowded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  create,  in  your  mind,  the  belief  that 
another  road  would  afford  a  needed  facility  to  the 
public?  A.  Well,  some  of  them  are  very  much 
crowded.  Q.  In  regard  to  the  stages,  how  many 
trips  does  each  stage  make  a  day?  A.  Well,  I  ^^qo 
think  it  is  seven  trips.  Q.  In  your  observation  of  ^'^^ 
Broadway  recently,  during  the  past  two  months, 
and  during  the  past  year  or  two,  what  have  you 
observed  in  respect  to  vacant  stores  and  buHdin^s  ? 
A.  I  think  I  counted  between  here  and  Union 
Square  something  like  forty  at  one  time.  Q.  As 
compared  with  the  days  oi  Broadway's  greatest 
prosperity  is  that  a  large  or  a  small  number  ?  A. 
Oh,  my  goodness,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  one. 
Q.  Years  ago  i  A.  Years  ago — empty  any  length 
of  time.  Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  vehicles  in 
respect  to  using  railroad  tracks — trucks  and  other 
vehicles  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  guarantee  that  to- 
day, now  at  this  time,  vou  will  find  ten  times  as 
many  crossing  Twenty- third  Street  as  you  will  find 
five  or  ten  blocks  on  either  side — not  ten,  but  until  2794 
you  get  to  Fourteenth  Street — until  you  get  to 
another  railroad  in  the  street ;  between  that  and  any 
other  railroad  street;  you  will  find  ten  times  as 
many  there, '  leaving  the  river  either  side  of  the  city  ; 
every  load  of  coal,  lumber  and  everything — every 
load  of  wood  and  everything  of  the  kind — every- 
thing puts  right  for  the  railroad  track,  and  don't  go 
in  the  other  streets  because  they  can't  carry  a  load 
as  well ;  1  have  seen  it  so  from  December  to  April, 
in  Twenty- third  Street,  when  the  snow  was  pilm  up 
as  high  as  your  head ;  and  yet  they  complain  ;  my 
friend  here,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  would  com- 
plain that  this  thing  was  a  nuisance  of  usin^  the 
broom  and  the  plow  to  throw  it  up  ;  and  if  we 
hadn't  used  the  orooms  and  the  plows  to  throw  it 
aside  these  people  never  could  have  got  through 
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2795  there  ;  we  had  to  get  in  a  line  with  them,  as  we  had 
no  more  rights  t£an  they ;  thej  would  go  right 
along  with  us,  and  we  would  get  mto  the  crowd  and 
go  through  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  in  New  York  City  ?  A. 
Driven  how?  Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  four-in- 
hand  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  drive  four-in- 
hand.  Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  anything  that  is 
driven  in  New  York  City  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For 
what  period  ?  A.  For  a  great  many  years  I  have 
driven  about ;  it  was  the  only  way  I  got  about  by 
driving  my  own  horse.    Q.  With  a  light  wagon  \  A. 

2796  ^®®'  ^^^'  ^'  ^  single  horse  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  with  a 
light  wagon,  and  a  two- wheeled  gig.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  driven  heavy  wagons — trucfe  ?  A.  No ;  I 
never  drove  any  trucks.  Q.  When  did  you  make 
the  count  that  you  speak  of  between  here  and  Union 
Square  ?  A.  I  thiuK  it  was  in  December.  Q.  De- 
cember last?  A.  December  or  the  first  i)art  of 
January.  Q.  Either  last  month  or  the  month  be- 
fore ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  stated  that  you  counted 
forty  ;  I  didn'  t  understand  what  it  was  you  counted. 
A.  Forty  places  to  let,  on  the  first  floor — ^not  lofts. 
Q.  Were  these  vacant  buildings  -  entire  buildings — 
or  parts  of  buildings  \  A.  I  don't  know  what  tney 
might  have  had  in  the  lofts,  but  they  were  stores  to 
let — first  floors.     Q.  Ground  floors  on  Broadway  to 

~Q^  let  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  say  you  counted  forty  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you  walking  or  driving  ?  A. 
Driving.  Q.  In  your  own  carriage?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  proportion  of  those  vacant  stores,  Mr. 
Sharp,  were  between  here  and  Canal  Street?  A. 
Well,  I  didn't  mark  them  down  or  take  down  the 
numbers.  Q.  And  you  don' t  remember  now  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  where  the  main  proportion  was ;  I 
don' t  know  whether  it  was  between  here  and  Canal 
Street,  or  what  the  number  was  for  the  same  dis- 
tance above ;  there  were  a  good  many  between  here 
and  Canal  Street.  Q.  Were  half  between  here  and 
Canal  Street  ?  A.  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  count  them. 
Q.  All  may  have  been  between  here  and  Canal 
Street  ?    A.  Oh,  no  ;  oh,  no. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  My 
best  opinion  is  that  they  were  pretty  well  distrib- 
uted. Q.  About  an  even  thing  between  here  and 
Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  Now,  1  don't  know ;  they 
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were  scattered  ;  you  are  not  goin^  to  get  anything  2798 
out  of  me  different  from  what  I  nave  already  told 
you ;  what  I  told  you  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  I 
shall  not  alter  my  answer.    Q.  I  shall  have  to  ask 

you  again A.  Very  well,  I  shall  not  alter  my 

•  answer.  Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  give  your  best  opinion  as 
to  how  they  were  distributed  ?  A.  I  refuse  to  give 
you  anything  different:  I  don't  know  how  much 
they  were  distributed ;  I  say  that  I  counted  forty, 
and  that  was  the  amount,  and  I  say  there  were  a 
ffood  many  between  here  and  Canal  Street  ;  whether 
there  were  as  many  between  here  and  Canal  Street 
as  there  were  in  any  other  distance  for  the  same 
length  above  that  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  now,  I  have 
told  you  all  that  I  know.  Q.  I  want  to  get  your  2799 
best  judgment,  or  best  recollection.  A.  Well,  I 
have  no  other  judgment  about  it.  Q.  That  is  all 
that  you  can  say  about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all 
that  1  can  say  about  it.  Q.  About  how  they  were 
distributed  between  here  and  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  Q.  You  say  that  is  the  best 
you  can  say  about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  best  I 
ran  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  WicJces: 

Q.  You  have  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  great 
dejJ  of  building  on  Broadway  within  recent  years  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  large  and  first-class 
buildings  have  been  put  up  on  the  comer  of  Grand  2goo 
Street,  fgr  instance?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  the 
northeast  comer  of  Grand  Street  and  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  those  on  the  side  of  Brooks 
Brothers  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Comer  of  Bond 
Street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  side  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel ;  large  buildings  down  between  that 
and  Grand  Street,  and  a  number  of  them  run  through 
to  Crosby.  Q.  And  a  new  block  of  stores  has  just 
been  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel ;    A.  Yes,  sir. 

New  York,  February  16,  1886. 

Abraham  B.  Miller,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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2801  By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  \  A.  I  am  residing  at 
present  at  36  East  Thirty-second  Street :  my  perma- 
nent residence  is  New  Roehelle,  WestAester 
Connty.  Q.  How  long  have  von  been  a  resident  of 
the  Citv  of  New  York  i  A.  ^VeU,  I  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Xew  York  on  the  24th  of  December.  1832. 
Q.  And  you  have  resided  here  ever  since  ;  A.  With 
the  exception  of  about  ten  years.  Q.  Where  did 
you  reside  during  that  timeT  A.  State  of  Indiana 
seven  vears,  and  South  America. 

Q.  X\"hat  business  have  you  been  in  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ?  A.  For  the  last  twenty-ei^ht  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  warehouses — United*  States 
bonded,  and  free  warehouses.  Q.  \Vhere  are  your 
28()2  warehouses  situated,  Mr.  Miller  ?  A.  At  present  in 
Pearl  and  Water  Street,  New  York;  88  and  90 
Pearl,  64  and  66  Water,  and  76  Pearl.  Q.  Have 
you  any  particular  connection  with  any  dutv  to  op- 
pose before  this  Commission  the  putting  down  of 
any  horse  railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you 
been  appointed  on  a  committee  ?  A.  I  have*;  I 
have  in  my  pocket  the  official  credentials  or  resolu- 
tion by  which  I  apx)ear  before  this  Conmiission  as  a 
rej)resentiitive  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation. Q.  Please  produce  that.  A.  Here  it  is  (pro- 
duces paper). 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  will  read  the  i)aper  produced  by 
the  witness ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

2^^  *'  New  York  Boabd  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 

'*  TATION. 

'^  Ambrose  Snow,  PresiderU^ 
"  D.  R.  James,  Secretary^ 
"  John  C.  Cook,  Treasurer. 

'^  (And  various  directors.) 

'*  New  York,  February  12,  1885. 

"  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
"  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transi)ortation  held 

Wednesday,  February  12th,  1885,  Mr.  James  T. 

Young  moved  that  the  resolution  which  was 
*'  adopted  at  the  October  meeting  of  this  Board,  in 
^'  regard  to  a  surface  railroad  on  Broadway,  be  re- 
"  affirmed  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
"  Commission  now  considering  the  application  of 
"  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company. 
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*'  The  resolution  alluded  to  was  read  by  the  Sec-  2go4 
**  retaiy  as  follows : 

''  Whereas,  The  City  of  New  York  is  almost  en- 
**  tirely  dependent  upon  its  forei^  commerce  and 
''  business  interests  for  its  pre-emmence  in  popula- 
**  tion  and  wealth,  and  any  obstruction  to  its  com- 
"  mercial  interests  would  work  serious,  if  not  irre- 
"  parable  injury ;  and 

**  Whereas,  The  construction  and  operation  of  a 
*'  sarface  railroad  through  lower  Broadway  would, 
"  to  a  large  extent,  blockade,  and,  at  times,  render 
"  impassable  that  great  highway  of  commerce ; 
"  therefore, 

"  Resolved  J  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the 
**  construction  and  operation  of  a  surface  railroad 
"along  and  through  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
**  Street  should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  a  commit-  2805 
*'  tee  of  five  members  he  appoinied  by  the  president 
"'  to  confer  with  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  take 
**  such  other  action  in  the  premises  as  in  their  wis- 
"dom  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  protect 
'*  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

*'  Mr.  Young's  motion  was  then  duly  seconded 
'^  and  agreed  to. 

''  I  hereby  cerrtify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct 
"  copy  of  tne  minutes. 

'*  Frank  S.  Gardner,  Acting  Secretary.'*^ 

(The  above  paper  is  marked  Exhibit  I  of  this 
date.) 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  in  this  paper  ^„^ 
presented  by  you,  was  a  committee  appointed  by 
that  association  i  A.  There  was.  Q.  Who  was  that 
committee?  A.  A.  B.  Miller,  James  T.  Young, 
Prank  O.  Herring,  William  H.  Amoux  and  George 
L  Pease.  Q.  W  ho  was  the  Chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee \  A.  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Q.  Of  whom 
does  this  association  consist '{  A.  About  900  firms. 
Q.  Nine  hundred  firms  in  the  City  of  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  what  business  are  these  firms 
enga^ged  ?  A.  Embrace  every  variety  of  importing, 
joDbing  and  manufacturing  business  carri^  on  in 
the  city.  ij.  Are  most  of  ttie  firms  above  or  below 
Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Well,  they  are  distributed 
through  the  city ;  mostly,  I  should  say,  below 
Canal  Street.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  Broadway  during  the  years  that 
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2807  7p^  \i^^e  been  a  resident  of  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  'Q.  And  you  are  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew 
this  place  from  tlie  time  when  sraas  grew  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  street  below  w  all  Street.  Q.  In 
what  part  of  the  city  were  you  born?  A.  I  was 
bom  in  what  was  then  called  Lombardy  Street. 
Q.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  Broadway  in 
your  lifetime ;  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  general  uses 
that  have  been  made  of  it  ?  A.  Well,  it  was  almost 
exclusively  private  residences,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come the  most  important  business  street  In  the  City 
of  New  York.  Q.  Why  is  it  the  most  import- 
ant business  street  in  tne  City  of  New  York  1  A. 
For  the  reason  that  the  largest  houses  are  located 
upon  the  street ;  it  has  the  largest  houses  and  the 
buildings  are  first-class,   that   give  occupancy  to 

2808  more  tenants  than  any  other  street  in  New  i  ork. 
Q.  What  position  does  this  street  occupy  so  far  as 
general  traffic  is  concerned  compared  with  other 
streets  of  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  It  is  consid- 
ered now  by  the  mercantile  community  as  about  the 
only  unobstructed  and  practical  thoroughfare  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  Canal  Street 
to  the  Battery. 

Q.  State,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Miller,  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  Broadway  to  place  thereon  a 
surface  horse  railroad,  with  a  double  track,  running 
from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  the  Battery,  and 
with  cars  running  thereon  in  the  usual  way  with  an 
interval  of  a  minute  or  two  apart?  A.  I  should 
consider  it  fatal  to  the  successful  use  of  the  street 
commercially.    Q.  Please  explain  what  you  mean, 

2809  and  why  i  A.  I  mean  by  that  that  a  double-track 
surface  railroad  is  a  permanent  obstruction ;  the 
cars  placed  upon  the  track  are  immovable,  except 
longitudinally,  and  even  if  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  blockade,  it  could 
not  be  done  if  a  horse-car  were  in  the  way  ;  and  in 
regard  to  Broadway,  it  is  entirely  different  from 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  is  now  given  up 
pretty  much  to  wholesale  business,  that  involves  the 
use  of  large  wholesale  trucks,  that  are  backed  up 
opposite  each  other  frequently  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  way,  leaving  for  the 
passage  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles  a  very  small 
space  Detween  ;  that  is  the  condition  now,  particu- 
larly in  business  parts,  and  an  omnibus  or  a  truck 
or  any  conveyance  can  be  diverted  from  its  course. 
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pennitting  the  passage,  understand,  of  trucks,  but  ggio 
the  very  moment  you  put  these  large  cars  there, 
they  are  like  a  wall ;  they  are  fixed,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  if  a  fractional  part  of  an  inch  would  raise 
the  blockade,  you  could  not  obtain  it ;  there  is  the 
difference  ;  that  is  the  condition  to-day ;  and  if  re- 
pairs are  going  on  in  Broadway  they  could  close  a 
whole  block  now,  and  trucks  and  carriages  and  om- 
nibuses could  be  diverted,  and  frequently  are  ;  the 
moment  that  you  rely  upon  a  surface  railroad  that 
is  impossible.  Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  would 
such  a  railroad  affect  the  general  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  City  of  New  York  (  A.  Well,  I  want  to 
understand  fully  the  purport  of  your  question ; 
please  state  it  again.  Q.  How  would  it  affect  the 
general  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  and  any-  28II 
thin^  that  goes  to  make  up  what  you  consider  the 
pubuc  welfere  of  the  City  of  New  York  i  A.  The 
transportation  of  passengers  in  a  large  citjr,  where 
residences  are  remote  from  the  places  of  business,  is 
to  an  extent  a  necessity;  but  the  primal  necessity  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  its  commerce,  without 
which  we  would  require  neither  surface  nor  elevated 
roads  nor  omnibuses  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  the  main  question  has 
been  lost  sight  of ;  N  ew  York  is  a  commercial  city  ; 
foreign  commerce,  understand,  makes  New  York ; 
foreign  commerce  gives  us  a  great  jobbing  trade ; 
the  jobbing  trade  brings  to  us  the  manufacturing 
business ;  mere  are  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  have  exceeded  New  York  in  manufacturing ;  2312 
a  few  years  ago  Philadelphia  outran  New  York  for 
the  reason  that  she  had  cheaper  coal,  cheaper  iron 
and  other  raw  materials,  and  facilities  of  that  kind  ; 
but  the  advantages  of  being  near  foreign  commerce, 
the  extensive  jobbing  business  that  is  done  here 
now,  causes  the  Citv  of  New  York  to  outride  all 
other  cities  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  for- 
eign commerce ;  the  advantages  derived  from  it 
alone  are  immeasurable  ;  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  fully  my  views  on 
this  question,  because  I  understand  this  Commis- 
sion, gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  consider  this 
grave  question  whether  we  should  give  up  the  only 
commercial  highway  that  we  have,  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  passen^rs,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  great 
primal  interests  of  the  city ;  New  York  has  but  a  small 
—I  want  to  call  attention,  understand,  to  the  fact 
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2813  that  New  York  has  but  a  little  front  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  it  is  the  harbor  of  New  York  alone  that 
we  have ;  other  States  have  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  that  borders 
the  ocean ;  the  State  of  Maine  and  otlier  States,  but 
New  York  has  but  this  little  point ;  but  the  advant- 
ages of  our  matchless  harbor,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  but  a  few  miles  of  sea  coast,  is  what  has 
made  this  the  Empire  City  and  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Empire  State  ;  I  merely  mention  that  to 
show  how  jealously  we  should  guard  this  great  ma- 
terial interest  on  which  the  welfare,  not  only  of  this 
city  but  of  the  State,  immeasurably  depends,  and 
that  no  infringement  should  be  allowed  upon  the 
commercial  interests,  or  anything  that  will  impede 

2g24  conmierce,  because  it  will  iniure  our  city  and  de- 
prive our  people  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
commerce ;  business  transportation  should  be  of 
primal  importance,  passenger  transportation  second- 
ary ;  and  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  city  to  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers necessarily  must  go  to  the  board— the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  must  go  to  the  board  ;  and  I 
am  here  to-day,  as  you  can  see  by  the  oflBcial  docu- 
ment that  I  brought  here,  as  a  representative  of  at 
least  nine  hundred  firms,  and  they  are  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  this  road,  and  they  are  the  peers 
of  any  of  the  commercial  firms  in  this  country  ;  we 
have  no  interest  except  the  interest  that  inures  to 
the  citizens  in  the  general  welfare  of  this  city  ;  we 

2816  cannot  press  this  question  too  strongly,  and  I  there- 
fore go  a  little  outside  of  the  evidence"  that  might  be 
called  in  regard  to  truckmen  or  cabmen  expert  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  their  particular  calling ;  we  take 
in  the  general  principle  in  regard  to  this  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  please  explain  to  the  Commission, 
as  concisely  as  you  can,  how  this  railroad  will,  in 
your  judgment,  affect  the  commerce  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  its  interests  as  a  city  i  A.  I  believe 
that  it  would  render  it  at  times  almost  impossible 
to  transact  business  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city — 
in  the  business  parts — in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion ;  of  course  if  we  cannot  transport  merchandise, 
we  cannot  sell  merchandise ;  now,  very  often  at 
present,  although  omnibuses  make  way  and  fre- 
quently are  diverted  around  the  block,  and  other 
relief  is  given,  I  myself  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion been   compelled   to  walk   as  far  as  from  St, 
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Paul's  Church  to  Wall  Street,  before  I  could,  as  a  2816 
foot  passenger,  get  across  Broadway,  and  as  active 
as  men  generally  are  and  as  courageous  as  men  gen- 
erally are,  it  was  imposible  for  me  to  get  across  with 
the  wagons  locked  and  inter-locked,  and  T  was  told 
by  a  policeman  on  que  occasion  that  the  block  had 
lastea  for  nearly    two  hours  ;  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, as  I  passed  through  Nassau  Street  and  Wil 
liam  Street  on  my    way  to    my  place  of  business  I 
found  the  same  condition  existing  on  these  parallel 
streets,  and  I  was  informed  that  on  the  same  day  it 
had   extended    all  the   way  from  W  est  Street ;  I 
merely  mention  that  merely  as  an    incident    of  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  Q.  How  long  ago  was  this, 
Mr.  Miller  t    A.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago — this  particular  block  that  I  speak  of,    that  I  2817 
witnessed  myself,  although  I  have    understood  it 
was  quite  a  frequent  occurrence.     Q.  Would  horse- 
oars  cause  more  or  less  such  blocks,  in  your   judg- 
ment i    A.  A  great  deal  more,   for  the  reason  that 
they  cannot  move  oflf  their  tracks,  and  then,  besides 
that  there  is  another  thing ;  Broadway  is  underlaid 
with  sewers,  and  water  pipes,   and  other  pipes,  and 
their  connections ;    I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
lines  of  gas  pipes,  steam-heating  pipes,  and  perhaps 
pneumatic  tubes,  and  other  things  ;  there  is  a  con- 
stant necessity  for  disturbing  the  pavements,  leaving 
oat  the.  question  of  repairs ;  I  have  seen,  I  presume 
all  the  gentlemen  here  have  seen,  times  when  a  block 
of  Broadway  has  been  closed  ;  I  have  seen  a  whole 
block  closed  at  times,  and  everything  diverted  by  2818 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  excavations  being  made ; 
and  it  was  here  not  long  ago,   nearly  opposite  this 
building,  that  I  saw  one-half  of  the  street  fenced  off 
for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  to  the  pavements; 
All  this  is  possible  under  the  present  system,  bad  as 
it  is,  but  the  very  moment  you  get  a  double  track 
permanent  structure  there,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
m  such  cases  then  ?    Q.  Is  there  more  or   less  de- 
mand for  improving  the  facilities  on  Broadway  for 
transportation  of   passengers  than    there  was  ten 
years  ago  i    A.  Well,  we  must  treat  that  question 
relatively  :  there  are  greater  facilities,  and  we  have 
facilities  that  were  not  in  existence  ten  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of    transporting  passengers  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  ;  we  have  two  elevated  rail- 
roads running  parallel  all  the  way  down  to  the 
South  Ferry,  and  in  fact  they  are  amply  sufficient 
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2819  for  the  most  part  of  the  way,  particnlarly  when 
Broadway  is  crowded,  to  transport  any  passengers 
that  may  be  required  to  be  transported  from  the 
Battery  or  intermediate  points ;  also  they  have  a 
one-horse  railroad  that  is  not  patronized  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  running  down  to  Whitehall  Street 
on  the  extension  of  Church  Street ;  now,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  transportation  of  passengers  increases 
with  the  population  of  the  city  ;  it  would  be  well  if 
every  man  could  be  taken,  without  inconvenience, 
and  without  cost  for  that  matter,  from  his  place  of 
business  to  any  points  he  might  wish  to  go ;  but  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  the  practical  question,  not 
what  we  would  have,  but  what  we  may  have — what 
is  possible  to  have,  consistent  with  the  maintainence 

2820  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  city  on  which  every- 
thing else  depends.  Q.  Asyou  lookat  the  pospects 
of  improving  business  on  Broadway  hereafter,  sup- 
posing that  no  railroad  is  built  upon  it,  what,  m 
your  opinion,  is  to  happen  to  Broadway  between 
nere  and  Fourteenth  Street ;  what  business  is  to  ex- 
tend up  there?  A.  Entirely  wholesale  business; 
and  I  msh  to  say  right  hei"e,  8i)eaking  of  the  busi- 
nesses that  have  been  closed,  as  1  have  seen  by  read- 
ing the  daily  papers  as  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
body,  in  reference  to  the  retail  business, — I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  the  retail  business  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  importing  and  wholesale  jobbing  busi- 
ness of  this  city. 

Q.  Why  so  'i    A.  For  the  reason  that  without  f or- 

2821  eign  commerce  and  the  jobbing  business  you  would 
have  scarcely  a  hamlet  here  in  comparison  with 
what  you  have  to-day ;  it  is  the  local  population  and 
the  population  of  the  contiguous  and  surrounding 
country  that  built  up  the  City  of  New  York,  and  u 
we  embrace  a  territory  equal  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia we  .would  have  a  population  to-day  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  London,  and  that  immense  popula- 
tion gives  the  necessity,  understand,  for  the  retail 
business  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  success  of  our  im- 
porting and  wholesale  jobbing  houses,  without 
which  we  should  lose  our  population  and  require 
very  little  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  the  retail 
business  ;  it  is  an  incident,  in  other  words,  of  the 
foreign  importing  and  wholesale  jobbing  business. 
Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  looked  to  see  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  York  increase  or  de- 
crease relative  to  other  cities  ?    A.  Increase  ;  I  can- 
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not  give  the  fignres  exactly  to-dajr,  but  I  can  state  2822 
one  matter  connected  with  the  City  of  New  York 
that  shows  its  importance ;  for  instance,  the  Erie 
Canal,  during  the  season  of  seven  months  naviga- 
tion of  last  year,  transported  and  delivered  at  the 
port  of  New  York  about  39,000,000  bushels  of  grain  ; 
the  railroads  for  a  period  of  eleven  months — all  the 
railroads  transported  to  the  City  of  New  York  was 
43,000,000 ;  the  receipts  of  grain  in  the  City  of  New 
York  during  the  eleven  months  were  about  9,000,000 
of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  combined  receipts  of  Bal- 
timore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  combined ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  that  one  single  circumstance, 
understand,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  now  we  are, 
I  may  say,  dependent  entirely  upon  it  for  the  con-  2823 
tinuance  of  our  population,  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  warehouse  or  storehouse 
facilities  of  New  York  increased  for  the  last  twenty 
years — I  mean  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  all  those 
stores  ?  A.  I  should  say  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  esti- 
mate from  observation ;  I  should  say  in  twenty  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  warehouse  busi- 
ness of  New  York  of  from  400  to  500  per  cent — that 
is  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Q.  They  have  quad- 
rupled ?  A.  Of  warehouses  and  the  volume  and  the 
amount  of  things  that  are  warehoused.  Q.  And 
these  warehoused  things  are  things  that  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  mostly  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  those 
that  1  speak  of ;  of  course,  when  we  embrace  the 
warehouse  system  we  take  into  account  the  elevators  2824 
for  grain,  and  all  that ;  the  storage  of  grain  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  New  York  is  a  matter  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Q.  I  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  the  increase  of  warehousing  foreign 
goods  as  a  measure  of  showing  the  increase  of  for- 
eign commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years?  A.  The  increase  has  oeen 
fuUy  equal  in  that  particular  branch.  Q.  Is  there 
any  other  thing  that  you  would  like  to  state  before 
the  Commission  as  a  reason  why  you  and  your  asso- 
ciation are  opposed  to  a  horse-railroad  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  don' t  know  whether  we  have  any  other ; 
I  don't  think  that  there  could  be  any  other  reason 
advanced,  understand,  that  would  add  anything  to 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  that  I  have  already 
given  in  regard,  understand,  to  the  injury  that  would 
be  done  by  Interfering  with  commerce  as  that  most 
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2825  undoubtedly  would — that  permanent  obstruction.  Q. 
Such  an  interference  with  commerce,  would  it  inter- 
fere with  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  rental 
value  of  property  over  the  city  ?  A.  Depends  en- 
tirely upon  it.  Q.  What  depends  entirely  upon  it  i 
A.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  of  New  York  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  it  might — I  mean 
to  say  in  a  figurative  sense — ^it  might  have  some 
value  without  it;  some  portions  of  the  proi)erty 
might  be  occupied,  even  if  a  large  share  of  it  might 
be  given  up  to  the  bats  and  owls ;  but  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  matter  is  understood,  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  value  of  the  property  in  New  York,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  our 

2826  commercial  supremacy. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  what  was  your  statement  about 
9,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat?  A.  My  statement 
was-^the  stenographer  has  got  it.  Q.  I  didn't  want 
the  full  statement,  I  merely  want  what  you  said 
about  the  9,0  K),  000  bushels  f  A.  That  the  receipts 
of  grain  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  a  period  of 
eleven  months  of  the  year  just  passed — 1884 — were 
9,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  entire  receipts  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston ;  I  merely  men- 
tion the  fact  to  show  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce. Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  fact  would 
have  been  otherwise  if  there  had  been  a  horse-rail- 
2827 road  in  Broadway^  A.  Possibly,  yes;  it  might 
possibly  have  been  otherwise  if  there  had  been  a 
norse-railroad  in  Broadway  that  would  interfere 
with  the  free  transaction  of  the  importing  and  job- 
bing business. 

Q.  No,  no;  I  don't  want  any  conditions,  nothing 

except  your  opinion.     A.  I  want  to  say Q. 

Excuse  me  a  minute ;  I  would  like  to  have  you 
state,  if  you  can,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  whether 
you  think  that  would  have  been  the  same  if  there 
had  been  a  horse  railroad  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
believe  it  would  not  if  the  road  had  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough,  understand,  to  reduce  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  as  it  must.  Q.  Is  it  true  or  not, 
that  the  increase  of  imports  and  of  trade  has  been 
concurrent  with  the  increase  of  horse  railroads 
throughout  the  city?  A.  I  answer  that  question, 
sir,  this  way :  I  believe  that  our  business  in  the  City 
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of  New  York,  could  some  other  method  have  been  2828 
devised  of  transporting  passengers   other  than  by 
the   obstructions   we   nave   to-dav   through    Ann 
Street  and  Beekman  Street  and  Fulton  Street  and 
other   great    thoroughfares   of    the   city — Church 
Street — if  other  means  could  have  been  devised,  I 
believe  that  our  commercial  business  would  have 
been  immeasurably  greater  than  it  is  to-day ;  and 
while  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  something  to 
get  passengers  down  to  their  business  and  back 
again,   yet  if  we  sacrifice  too  much  it  would  be 
utterly  imi)ossible  to  do  anything.    Q.  Do  you  offer 
any  substitute  for  a  horse  railroad  in  Broadway  if 
one  should  be  thought  to  be  undesirable  ?    A.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  method  of  transportation  for 
passengers   over  Broadway,  that  would  involve  an  2829 
obstruction  upon  the  street  by  any  means  whatever, 
should  be  for  a  moment  tolerated  in  the  existing 
condition  of  our  city  ;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  ♦he  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  trade  of  the  city  would  have  obtained  the 
deCTee  that  it  has  reached  if  there  had  been  no  horse 
railroads  whatever  in  the  city  and  no  substitute  for 
them  (    A.  All  the  i)oint,  understand,  in  regard  to 
that  I  have  already  made  and  answered,  and  that  is 
that  while  it  has  been  necessary  to  transport  passen- 
gers, and,  while  we  have  obstructed  the  streets  to 
some  extent,  if  the  passengers   could  have  been 
transported  without  that  obstruction  our  business 
would  have  been  greater ;  that  is  the  point  that  I 
make ;  but  we  have  reached  a  i)oint  that  no  further  2830 
concessions  for  transx)ortation  of  passengers  to  the 
exclusion  of  merchandise,  on  which  the  continuance 
of  our  i)opulation  depends,  can  be  tolerated  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  the  whole ;    that  is  the  point. 
Q.  What  is  your  business,   Mr.   Miller?     A.  My 
business  is  bonded  warehouses.    Q.  Where  do  you 
carry  it  on  ^    A.  I  have  already  answered  all  those 
questions.    Q.  Where  are  your  stores  ?    A.  88  and 
90  Pearl  Street,   54  and  56  Water,  and  76  Pearl. 
Q«  You  regard  it  as  indispensable  that  you  should 
have  convenient  access  to  your  warehouses  from 
your  residence  i    A.  I  do.    Q.  You  do  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  And  you  regard  it  indispensable  that  every 
member  of  every  house  and  that  every  business  man 
should  have  convenient  access  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness t    A.  Must  have  it.    Q.  Without  that,  trucks 
cannot  be  loaded  and  transported,  and  without  that 
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2831  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on,  can  it  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Then  there  must  be  some  mutual  conces- 
sion of  the  one  interest  to  the  other,  must  there  not  i 

A.  Let  me  say Q.  Answer  that  briefly,  please, 

without  a  full  statement,  if  you  can  consistently. 
A.  Well,  let  us  see  ;  I  want  to  get  the  point,  under- 
stand ?  Q.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ?  it  is 
this  :  you  recognize  the  necessity,  as  I  understand 
it — the  paramount  necessity,  of  business  men  reach- 
ing their  places  of  business  conveniently  ;  that 
being  so,  doesn't  it  follow  that  some  concession 
must  be  made  by  the  mere  interest  of  transporting 
merchandise  to  the  convenience  of  merchants  and 
warehouse  keepers  i  A.  Now  let  me  understand 
Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,   answer  that  affirma- 

2832  tively  or  negatively.  A.  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
question  intelligently  ;  paramount — I  object  to  the 
term  paramount ;  the  transportation  or  conveyance 
of  merchants  to  their  places  of  business  is  not  para- 
mount ;  first,  I  take  exception  to  that ;  I  can  walk  ; 
I  have  for  years  back ;  David  Dudley  Field  to-day, 
as  he  stated  in  his  testimony  the  other  day,  is  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  walks  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  ; 
in  my  early  days  I  went  to  school  from  13  Front 
Street  up  to  Crosby  Street — when  I  was  nine  yeai's 
old — and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  ride  ;  therefore 
I  hold,  understand,  that  the  transportation  of  men 
to  their  places  of  business  is  not  a  paramount  neces- 
sity ;  the  handling  of  merchandise  involves  trucks 
and  cannot  be  moved  of  its  own  accord,  and  is  of 

2833  paramount  necessity  ;  there  is  the  difference ;  and 
while  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  convenient 
transportation  for  everybody,  yet  the  paramount 
thing  is  the  handling  of  merchandise ;  and  if  we 
have  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  the  merchants 
and  of  customers,  or  the  handling  of  merchandise, 
then  the  convenience  of  the  individual  must  give 
way  to  the  merchandise ;  that  is  my  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Then  if,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  systems 
of  transportation  of  passenger's  interfered  with  the 
freest  transit  of  merchandise,  you  would  make  the 
transi)Oi'tation  of  passengers  subordinate  i  A.  En- 
tirely. Q.  Does  a  bushel  of  wheat  ever  travel 
through  Broadway  to  your  knowle^e  ?  A,  What 
is  that  ?  (Question  repeated.)  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To 
what  extent  ?  A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir;  but  I 
have  seen  loads  of  sacks  of  wheat  and  oats  and 
grain  of  every  description  going  up  and  down.     Q. 
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Does  any  material  portion  of  that  nine  million  bush-  2834 
els  travel  through  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  allow  me ; 
I  will  answer  you  freely  that  the  bulk  of  the  grain — 
I  know  the  point  which  you  want  to  arrive  at — is 
not  handled  oy  transportation  through  the  city.  Q. 
That  is  all  that  I  want.  A.  I  knew  what  you  wanted. 
Q.  I  want  you  to  ^ve  me  answers  to  my  questions 
without  so  much  of  a  speech.  A.  I  want  to  throw 
the  fullest  light  upon  this  subject ;  I  want  you  all 
to  understand  that  I  am  not  here  a  single  instant  be- 
cause of  any  private  interest ;  I  am  simply  here  as 
a  representative  of  an  organization  embracing,  as  I 
have  said,  nine  hundred  lirms;  I  am  here  also  as  a 
citizen,  and  with  some  little  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  city,  and  as  such,  understand,  I  am  ap- 
pearing as  a  witness  in  this  case.  Q.  Were  you  2835 
present  at  the  meeting  when  that  resolution  was 
passed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  Q.  How  many  persons  were 
present?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Q.  About  how 
many  ?  A.  Well,  there  might  have  been  our  usual 
attendance  at  our  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  of 
thirty-sik.  Q.  Were  there  thirty -six  present  ?  A. 
I  should  think  there  were.   Q.  Not  more  than  that  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  all Q.  Mr.  Miller, 

let  me  try  to  stop  you  ;  I  only  want  an  answer  to  the 
question.  A.  Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  in- 
tend that  you  shall  convey  an  impression,  under- 
stand, to  these  Commissioners  that  falsifies  facts ; 
our  trade  organization,  as  is  well  known,  is  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  quorum  is  nine  ;  and 
we  never  expect  an  attendance  in  excess  of  that ;  2836 
and  this  organization  has  been  in  existence  for  years, 
and  we  don't  call  a  mass-meeting  when  w.^  have  such 
a  matter  as  that  to  attend  to,  but  they  approve  of 
the  acts  of  the  directors,  and  they  elect  the  direc- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  wishes ; 
that  is  the  point.  Q.  Mr.  Miller,  if  you  don' t  make 
shorter  answers  I  will  stop  questioning  you  and  let 
Mr.  Fuller  take  you  in  hand.  A.  I  must  make  an- 
swers that  will  convey  my  meaning,  and  when  a 
gentleman  undertakes,  understand,  to  raise  the  point 
that  we  have  900  members,  and  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  passed  the  resolution,  I  wish  it  understood 
that  that  is  the  habit  and  practice,  and  understood 
by  the  900  firms,  and  they  concur  in  it.  Q.  Do  you 
mean  by  that  that  not  one  of  the  900  ^firms  is  in 
favor  oi  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A. '  No,  sir ;  I 
don't,  but  I  mean  to  say  by  that  that  the  great  ma- 
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2037  jority  do  oppose  a  road  on  Broadway  ;  there  may 
be  some  dissentors ;  there  are  to  almost  everything; 

and  no  progress  whatever  is  made Q.  If  you 

don' t  make  shorter  answers  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Fuller  to 
examine  you.  A.  All  right,  I  supi)Ose  that  will 
gratify  Mr.  Puller.  Q.  Mr.  Miller,  I  venture  ui)on 
one  other  question,  and  i)erhaps  you  will  give  a 
short  answer  to  this  question. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  wholesale  stores  have 
crowded  into  the  side  streets  and  into  the  railroad 
streets  to  siich  an  extent  while  Broadway  is  yearn- 
ing for  them  i  A.  The  cause  of  it,  I  presume,  has 
been  to  some  extent  the  difference  in  the  rents.  Q. 
Are  there  a  great  many  vacant  stores  in  Broadway  i 
A.  Well,  that  I  am  unable  to  say.      Q.  You  don' t 

2038  know  whether  there  are  or  not  (  A.  I  should  judge 
not,  from  appearances,  going  through  Broadway. 
Q.  You  don't  know  as  to  that  ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
know  that  there  can  be  but  very  few  comparatively, 
from  my  own  observation.  Q.  Is  it  your  judgment 
that  all  the  trucks  and  traffic  that  crowd  Broadway 
go  there  from  necessity  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  as- 
sume that  unhesitatingly  i  A.  I  do,  yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  along  through 
any  other  street  i  A.  Well,  at  times  i)ossibly  they 
might,  but  for  the   purpose  of  illustrating  I  will 

five  my  experience  of  last  Fall.  Q.  Won' t  you  be 
ind  enough  to  let  what  you  said  before  answer 
that  i  A.  Well,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  Board 
in  regard  to  that ;  Nassau  Street  and  William  Street 

2039  are  two  streets  that  are  immediately  contiguous  to 
Broadway,  and  of  course  they  would  naturally  be 
obliged  to  take  either  of  those  streets  going  or  com- 
ing rrom  that  direction ;  those  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  a  single  truck  backed  up  blockades  the  street 
effectually ;  some  time  ago  1  took  a  cab  to  go  to 
Forty-second  Street,  and  I  had  not  much  time,  and 
Nassau  Street  appeared  to  be  clear,  and  I  instructed 
the  cabman  to  go  through  Nassau  Street;  he  got 
along  very  well  until  he  passed  John  Street  and  got 
midway  into  the  block,  when  a  large  double  truck, 
filled  with  printing  presses  or  something  of  that 
character,  backed  up  suddenly  in  front,  and  there 
we  were,  and  supposing  it  would  involve  an  hour  or 
two,  I  told  him  to  turn  and  go  back,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment another  truck,  almost  similarly  loaded, 
had  backed  up  on  the  other  side,  and  there  we  were, 
and  I  lost  my  train  ;  I  only  mention  that  to  Ulus- 
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trate  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  a  narrow  2840 
street  where  a  single  truck  will  block  up  the  whole 
street ;  therefore  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  Broad- 
way. Q.  How  recently  have  you  seen  a  truck 
backed  up  to  the  curb  in  Broadway  below  Cham- 
bers Street?  Well,  I  am  not  in  Broadway 
every  day.  Q.  Have  you  within  two  months  i 
A.  *0h,  yes,  sir;  frequently.  Q.  Can  you 
recall  the  *  place  or  the  load  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
cannot.      Q.    Below  Chambers  Street?     A.  Well, 

my  best Q.  Below  Chambers  Street '(    A.  If  I 

mistake  not,  I  saw  Marvin's  truck  backed  up  there 
loading  a  safe  not  long  ago.  Q.  We  will  assume 
that  and  admit  it,  but  that  is  all  that  you  recall ; 
now,  I  won' t  trouble  you  any  further,  Mr.  Miller, 
as  to  that,  because  this  will  open  a  large  field  for  2841 
you ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  commercial  su- 

Eremacy  will  depart  from  New  York  if  we  have  a 
orse  railroad  in  Broadway  i  A.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  means  to  that  end,  and  a  very  serious  means.  Q. 
Within  what  period  of  time  will  the  result  happen  i 
A.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  nor  a  son  of  a 
I)rophet,  and  it  is  a  question,  I  think,  that  would 
not  affect  the  judgment  of  any  gentleman  here  if  I 
should  undertake  to  give  my  mere  matter  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  that ;  but  I  do  take  this  broad  ground, 
as  I  said  before,  that  every  obstniction  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  free  transaction  of  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  this  city  is  a  serious  detriment,  and  while  we 
might  be  able  to  maintain  a  commercial  supremacy 
at  a  great  loss  of  a  vast  amount  beyond  what  would  2842 
give  us  a  simple  commercial  supremacy,  it  might 
still  be  done ;  I  won't  say  that  it  might  not,  but  it 
is  an  incubus  upon  commerce,  it  is  a  tax  upon  com- 
merce, it  is  adding  so  much,  understand,  to  the  in- 
fluence and  weight  and  opportunities  of  every  rival. 
Q.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  own  any  proi)erty  on  Broad- 
way— any  real  estate  ?  A.  No,  sir,  no,  sir  ;  no  real 
estate ;  no  interest. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  commerce  of  the  city 
has  increased  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  A.  Do 
I  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think  it  is 
on  the  increase  yet,  do  you  ?  A.  I  do.  Q.  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  have  increased  if  there  hadn't 
been  increased  facilities  for  travel  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  as  rapidly  as  it  has  ?    A. 
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2843 1  think  very  likely  it  might.  Q.  You  think  it 
might  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  David 
Dudley  Field  would  walk  down  town  a  day  like 

this  ?    A.  He  said  so  ;  I  know  a  gentleman 

Q.  No !  no  ;  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  did  he.  ever  tell 
you  that  he  walked  down-town  on  a  day  like  this  ? 
A.  I  only  got  his  testimony  from  the  papers.  Q. 
That  he  walks  upon  pleasant  days  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  has  told  me  the  same  thing  ;  but  do  you  think 
that  he  would  walk  down  on  a  day  like  this  ?  A. 
Well,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Q.  Have 
you  any  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  I  understand  that 
Queen  Victoria  walks  in  all  weather ;  a  man  has 

a  hobby Q.  We  all  have  ;  we  will  admit  that ; 

now,  do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  gentle- 

2844  men  doing  business  below  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
living  above  Fifty-ninth  Street  would  like  to  walk 
down-town  on  a  day  like  this  ?  A.  I  presume,  un- 
derstand,  if  it  comes  to  a  matter  oi  taste,  they 
would  prefer  to  come  down  in  a  Pullman  Palace 
Car ;  possibly  that  is  wholly  impracticable ;  they 
might  come  down  with  Shank' s  mare,  but-- —  Q. 
Supposing  they  could  come  down  in  a  Pullman  Car 
on  a  cable  road,  don't  you  think  that  that  would  be 
a  convenience  ?  A.  If  it  could  be  done  without  in- 
terruption to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  a 
thing  impossible.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
for  tne  commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  im- 
prove from  year  to  year  without  facilities  for  reach- 
ing the  upper  end  of  the  island  by  cars  ?    A.  I  be- 

2845  lieve  that  all  facilities  that  will  transport  people 
rapidly  and  easily  to  and  fro  are  an  advantage  pro- 
viding it  doesn't 'sacrifice  the  city's  primal  interest, 
its  commerce ;  that  is  the  first  consideration.  Q. 
What  kind  or  method  of  travel  would  you  adopt 
not  to  interfere  with  it  ?  A.  If  no  method,  under- 
stand, for  transportation  can  be  devised  except  that 
which  would  interfere  with  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  I  would 
have  none  rather  than  any.  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
any  possible  track  that  ever  has  been  adopted  or 
probably  ever  will  be  adopted,  that  will  not  obstruct, 
m  a  certain  measure,  trucks  and  carts  and  so  on  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  if  we  had  the  same  system  of 
underground  railways  that  we  have  in  London,  they 
would  not  obstruct  the  travel.  Q.  Would  you 
rather  travel  underground  or  overground  ?  A.  It  is 
not  a  question  whether  1  would  rather  travel  above 
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or  below ;  it  is  a  question,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  2346 
commercial  interests  of  the  city,  and  what  would 
obstruct  I  should  prefer,  perhaps,  as.  a  matter  of 
taste,  to  have  everything  removed  from  Broadway 
when  I  pass  through  it,  so  that  I  might  go  down 
"grand  state,"  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  I 
would  like,  it  is  a  question  of  what  can  be  done  and 
what  is  practicable  and  reasonable ;  that  is  the  point 
which  we  have  to  discuss  here  to-day.  Q.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  elevated  railroads  have  improved  the 
property  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  extent  of 
about  $136,000,000  i  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
elevated  railroads  have  done  a  good  deal  for  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have,  to  a  large  extent,  ruined  a 
good  deal  of  proi)erty  to  the  owners,  or  the  value  of  2847 
it,  through  the  narrow  streets  through  which  they 
pass ;  but  the  elevated  railroad,  understand,  is  a 
different  thing  from  a  surface  railroad ;  it  is  only  a 
very  partial  obstruction  to  the  use  of  a  street ;  there 
the  columns  are  placed  on  the  sidewalk,  as  a  rule, 
and  so  that  they  don't  interfere  with  the  traffic  of 
the  street ;  but  they  interfere  with  the  light  and  air 
and  injure  property  that  way  ;  but  as  regards  the 
highway — ^the  street — the  lower  part,  take  Pearl 
Street,  for  instance,  and  take  Church  Street,  the 
thoroughfare  is  unobstructed.  Q.  But  notwith- 
standing the  damage  to  certain  streets,  you  believe 
that  on  the  whole  tne  elevated  railroads  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  Un- 
questionably. 2848 

Q.  Don' t  you  think  that  a  system  of  roads  tha t  will 
take  people  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River, 
with  transfer  tickets,  on  the  surface,  would  be  of  a 
great  public  benefit  not  only  to  the  traveling  com- 
munity, but  to  real  estate?  A.  Not  through 
Broadway.  Q.  Drop  Broadway — through  other 
streets  ?  A.  I  don' t  think  that  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  City,  anywhere  below  Canal  Street,  a 
railroad,  either  cross-town  or  longitudinal,  should 
be  permitted.  Q.  But  above  Canal  Street,  you  think 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  ?  A.  Well,  for  the  time 
bein^,  because  the  commercial  necessities  do  not 
requu^  the  use  of  it.  Q.  Which  do  you  think  would 
be  preferable  in  Broadway,  if  we  are  to  have  a  railroad 
on  Broadway,  an  elevated  road,  or  a  surface  cable 
road,  or  a  horse-car  road  i  A.  Of  the  three — if  we 
are  to  have  one — ^an  elevated  road,  undoubtedly  ;  if 
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2849  we  are  compelled  to  have  either,  then  an  elevated 
road.  Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  elevated 
road,  and  a  surface  road,  and  an  under-ground  road 
in  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  think  that  an 
elevated  road  would  be  preferable  to  an  under- 
ground road,  or  a  cable  road  ?  A.  Now,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, I  want  you  to  understand  this :  you  are  asking 
me  certain  questions,  in  an  abstract  way  ;  as  far  as 
my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  I  would  have  neither 
on  Broadway ;  it  may  be  an  engineering  question 
altogether,  but  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  and 
common  sense  goes,  I  do  not  believe,  with  the  pres- 
ent buildings  on  Broadway,  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  build  an  underground  railroad  on  Broadway  ; 
if  it  were,  then  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  under- 

2850  stand — of  an  underground  railroad  through  the 
length  of  Broadway,  if  it  were  possible  to  build  it 
witnout  obstructing  the  street  and  without  doing 
injury  to  contiguous  property — adjoining  property  ; 
but  on  the  street,  understand,  as  regards  a  surface 
railroad  of  any  kind,  or  an  elevated  road,  I  should 
demur.  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  stages  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  think  that  stages  on  Broadway  answer 
all  the  purposes  that  are  required  for  the  transi)or- 
tation  of  such  people  as  want  to  ride  on  Broadway, 
and  that  omnibuses  can  be  deflected  from  Broad- 
way, if  necessary,  as  can  trucks,  if  the  necessity 
exists.  Q.  Then  you  consider  stages  as  convenient 
as  anything  that  could  be  adopted  for  Broadway  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  in  connection,  understand,  with  the 

28fil  commercial  requirements  of  the  street. 

Russell  W.  McKey,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  McKey,  what  is  your  business?  A. 
Metals.  Q.  Of  what  firm  ?  A.  Bruce  &  Cook,  248 
Pearl.  Q.  Near  Pulton  Street?  A.  Near  Pulton. 
Q.  Is  that  house  an  importing  house?  A.  Im- 
porting, and  deal  also  in  domestic  goods.  Q.  To 
what  extent  is  their  business  carried  on,  and  for 
how  long  a  time  has  that  house  been  in  business  ? 
A.  Sixty  years  since  the  house  located  there.  Q.  It 
has  been  sixty  years  in  that  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  One  of  the  largest  in  the  metal  business — dealers 
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in  metals  t  A.  Next  to  the  largest ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  2852 
flow  long  Lave  you  been  connected  with  the  firm  'i 
A.  Thirty  years,  sir ;  I  began  as  clerk,  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  firm.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  a  member  of  the  firm  ?  A.  About  twenty 
years,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  store  your 
goods  i  A.  In  our  warehouse,  mostly.  Q.  Where 
IS  that?  A.  Running  through  from  190  Water 
Street  to  Pearl  Street— all  of  246  and  248.  Q.  To 
what  extent  does  your  firm  and  other  firms  engaged 
in  the  metal  business  in  the  City  of  New  YorK  use 
Broadway  in  the  course  of  their  business  1  A.  They 
use  it  very  largely.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  Well,  all  the 
steamers — most  all  of  the  steamers — ^land  on  the 
west  side,  from  Twenty  sixth  Street  down  you  may  2853 
say  to  Spring  Street  and  below  there  ;  we  go  to  the 
Inman  Line,  and  the  White  Star,  and  Cunard ;  they 
are  all  located  there ;  in  addition  to  that  we  ship 
must  of  our  goods  on  the  west  side — ^largely  on  the 
west  side — St.  Johns  Park,  Savannah  steamers,  &c. 
Q.  But  these  foreign  steiimers,  coming  in  on  the 
west  side,  bring  a  goods  many  goods  to  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  most  of  the  metals  from  foreign 
ports  are  loaded  on  the  west  side  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  most  of  the  metal  firms  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness have  their  warehouses  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
stores  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  ?  A.  They  most 
warehouse  their  goods  themselves ;  where  they  use 
bonded  houses  or  stores  they  usually  use  those  that 
are  most  convenient  to  them  without  coming  across.  2854 
Q.  Those  that  are  more  convenient  to  the  steamers  'i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  eflPect  utou  the  general  public  interests  of  the 
City  of  New  York  if  there  was  a  horse-raUroad  in 
Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  with 
a  double  track,  and  cars  running  on  it  in  the  usual 
way  that  horse-cars  run  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at 
intervals,  say,  of  a  minute  apart  i  A.  It  would  be  a 
serious  hindrance  in  the  matter  of  receiving  and 
shipping  goods.  Q.  Such  goods  as  you  receive  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  other  goods  ?  A.  Well,  I 
should  judge  anything  which  requires  truckage.  Q. 
Why  do  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance  ? 
A.  Because  they  would  want  a  free  passage  as  they 
have  in  a  street  where  there  is  no  track  ;  our  instruc- 
tions to  our  truckmen  are  to  avoid  streets  where 
railroads  run  in.     Q.  Why  do  you  give  that  instruc- 
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2865  tion  ?  A.  Because  of  the  danger  and  delay,  and  very 
often  a  blockade  occurs ;  time  is  money  in  shipping 
goods  and  in  receiving  goods.  Q.  Do  you  own  your 
own  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  therefore  your 
trucking  is  all  done  by  your  house  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  By  your  firm  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  would 
these  horse-car  lines,  in  your  judgment,  form  more 
obstruction  and  hindrance  than  tne  present  omni- 
buses that  are  running  up  and  down  ?  A.  Because 
a  horse-car  is  a  fixture,  not  movable,  and  if  it  is  de- 
layed at  all  the  trucks  that  are  behind  will  be  de- 
layed, and  a  very  little  thing  will  cause  their  stop- 
page, if  a  blockage  occurs,  whereas  in  a  case  of 
vehicles  or  omnibuses  they  move  about  from  place 
to  place  so  that  the  facilities  are  somewhat  greater 

2856  than  they  would  be  where  there  was  a  fixed  means 
of  travel.  Q.  Are  the  instructions  that  you  have 
given  to  your  truckmen  about  avoiding  horse-car 
streets  the  result  of  such  experience  as  you  have 
had  'i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are 
more  liable  to  accident  running  in  tracks.  Q.  W  ould 
you  give  in  a  rough  way,  Mr.  McKey,  if  you  are  able 
to  do  so,  the  total  number  of  tons  of  metals  of  various 
kinds  that  your  firm  deal  in  in  a  year  ?  A.  Well, 
I  would  state  in  connection  with  our  own  firm  that 
all  the  metal  importers  are  located  in  our  section 
there  and  within  a  radius  of  about  three  blocks,  so 
that  all  these  heavy  goods,  as  far  as  they  store  them 
themselves,  have  to  oe  carried  to  the  store  and  then 
shipped  from  there ;  the  amount  I  am  unable  to  say; 

2857  you  might  form  an  idea  from  the  fact  that  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co. ,  importers — that  their  importations  are 
about  500,000  boxes  of  tin  in  a  year — between 
500,000  and  600,000. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  a  general  estimate  of  the 
number  of  tons  of  metals  that  are  bought  by  the 
various  firms  in  that  vicinity  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not  give  that  just  now.  *Q.  Are  you  a  property - 
owner  in  the  City  of  New  York?  A,  No,  sir.  Q. 
Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  am  a  rei)resentative, 
though,  of  property,  and  adjacent  to  Broadway. 
Q.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  Mr.  McKey,  is  there  any 
public  demand  at  the  present  time  for  a  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
Battery  if  A.  I  should  think  not,  sir.  Q.  You  have 
been  doing  business  here  how  long  I  A.  Well,  pre- 
vious to  my  connection  with  this  firm  thirty  years 
ago,  I  was  here  about  eight  years. 
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Orass-examination  by  Mr.  Bright :  2868 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  McKey  ?  A.  Brook- 
lyn. Q.  You  don't  have  occasion,  often,  to  use  the 
surface  cars  in  this  city,  do  you  ?  A.  Not  much  ; 
no,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  patronize  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  line  I  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  That  runs 
down  through  University  Place  ?  A.  No,  sir,  Q, 
Do  you  use  the  Brooklyn  horse-cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Daily  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  what  ferry  do  you 
usually  cross?  A.  Fulton.  Q.  And  how  far  do 
you  go?  A.  About  three  miles,  sir..  Q.  Three 
miles!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
which  line  you  use  ?  A.  Myrtle  Avenue  and  De- 
Kalb.  Q.  Leaving  the  ferry,  you  take  how  long  to 
get  to  your  house  'i  A.  Takes  about  thirty-five  min- 
utes  aner  I  start.  Q.  Thirtv-five  minutes  from  the  ^^^ 
other  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir'  Q.  After  you  enter  the 
ear  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  how  long  does  it  take 
from  your  house  to  the  ferrv — about  the  same  time  ? 
A.  About  the  same  time.  Q.  And  do  you  usually 
leave  your  store  at  about  the  same  time  every  even- 
ing? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And.  do  you  leave  your 
house  at  about  the  same  time  every  morning  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  vou  arrive  at  ycur  store  with  great 
regularity?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  do  you  reach 
your  house  at  night  for  your  dinner  or  supper  with 
regularity  also?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  These  horse-car 
lines  on  the  other  side  travel  through  busy  streets  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Streets  infested  with  trucks  and 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them, 
however,  are  mostly  retail  businesses ;  there  is  not  ^^ 
much  wholesale.  Q.  But  there  are  portions  of  the 
Myrtle  Avenue  route  which  are  very  busv  streets  i 
A.  Well,  not  much  after  you  leave  the  Citv  Hall. 
Q.  Isn'  t  it  so  from  the  ferry  to  the  City  Hall  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  from  the  ferry  to  tne  City  Hall.  Q.  And 
how  many  lines  of  cars  are  operated  in  this  portion 
of  Brooklyn,  from  the  ferry  to  the  City  Hall  i  A.  I 
cannot  recisdl  them  now,  sir.  Q.  About  twenty  ?  A. 
I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many  there  are.  Q.  There 
are  so  many  that  you  never  thought  of  counting 
them,  iflfu't  that  the  fact?  A.  I  never  thought  of 
counting ;  no,  sir.  Q.  You  have  no  idea  that  the 
fingers  on  your  hand  would  enumerate  them,  have 
you?  A.  I  should  judge  they  are  pretty  thick 
there. 

Q.  All  shades  and  colors  to  distinguish  them  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  there  are 
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3861  twenty  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  be,  no.  sir ;  still,  stating 
from  iny  impression,  I  believe  tnere  are  less  than 
that.  Q,  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  from 
any  knowledge  of  yours,  that  the  horse-cars  in  New 
York  travel  with  equal  regularity  ?  A.  Travel  with 
equal  regularity  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  suppose  they 
do,  yes,  sir.  Q.  I  suppose  so  to  ;  are  you  ac- 
q^uainted  with  West  Broadway  ?  A.  Not,  much, 
sir.  Q.  You  don't  i*ecall  at  this  moment  any 
occasion  when  you  were  late  at  supper  or  late  at 
your  store,  from  your  street-car  transportation  ?  A. 
Well,  there  are  exceptional  cases.  Q.  Exceptional 
cases  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  they  are  purely  ex- 
ceptional ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  blockade  occurs  ac- 
casionally  between  the  City  Hall  and  the  ferry.     Q. 

2862  Doesn'  t  the  delay  generally  occur  from  fog  on  the 
ferry  boat  i  A.  No,  sir ;  it  may  be  from  something 
that  is  in  the  way.  backed  up — a  truck  there,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Q.  What  portion  of 
Broadway  do  your  trucks  mostly  use — what  section  ? 
A.  They  run  up  from  here  to  Warren  Street,  and 
turn  off  up  there,  and  sometimes  run  up  to  Canal 
Street,  and  come  back  the  same  way.  Q.  Then  it  is 
between  Canal  and  Warren?  A.  Between  Canal 
and  Fulton.  Q.  Between  Canal  and  Pulton  that 
you  most  use  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
do  that  in  taking  a  load  from  your  store  over  to 
some  ship  on  the  west  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  shipping 
to  the  Troy  steamers,  or  Albany  steamers,  or  others 
along  there.   Q.  There  is  no  railroad  in  Pearl  Street  ? 

2863  A.  No  surface  road  in  Pearl  Street.  Q.  New 
Bowery,  what  sort  of  a  street  is  that ;  quite  wide  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  Bowery  also  quite  wide  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  trucks  ever  go  through  Pearl 
Street,  New  Bowery  and  Bowerv  to  Canal  Street, 
and  thence  across  Canal  ?  A.  I  think  not,  sir ;  I 
think  they  find  that  the  shortest  way  is  to  go  right 
up  Pulton  and  into  Broadw^ay.  Q.  Applying  your 
own  knowledge  about  it,  isn't  the  Bowery  route 
really  quite  as  direct  as  to  go  up  to  Broadway  i  A. 
I  don't  think  they  would  risk  going  that  way,  on 
account  of  the  rise  in  the  hill  up  there,  and  I  sliould 
not  be  in  favor  of  their  going  that  way — and  there 
are  the  Third  Avenue  oai's  coming  down  there  as 
well.  Q.  That  is  the  particular  objection  that  oc- 
curs to  you  as  to  that  route?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
Aside  from  that,  that  is  a  feasable  route  i  A.  WelL 
I  think  it  would  be  at  times,   yes,  sir.    Q.  And 
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through  the  greater  part  of  that  ronte  there  are  2864 
street  railroads  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  street  rail- 
r^  coming  down  there  to  Peck  Slip.  Q.  Rail- 
roads in  the  Bowery,  plenty  of  them?  A.  That 
would  be  an  objection  to  going  that  way.  Q,  Don't 
go  beyond  my  question  ;  we  will  make  the  infer- 
ences as  we  go,  from  the  facts  yon  give  ;  there  are 
several  lines  of  railroad  in  the  Bowery,  are  there 

not?    A.  As  I  said  before Q.  No,  no,  isn't  that 

true,  that  there  are  several  lines  of  railroad  in  the 
Bowery  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  are  also  rail- 
roads In  Canal  Street  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  re- 
cently have  yon  broken  a  truck  in  your  house  i  A. 
I  cannot  recall  it  at  present,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  it  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  So  many 
years  ago  i  A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  it  is  so  many  years  2865 
ago.  Q.  Within  how  many  years  have  you  broken  a 
truck?  A.  Well,  we  had  a  break- down  about  two  years 
ago,  if  I  remember.  Q.  Was  that  from  over-load- 
ing ?  A.  I  think  it  was  a  defective  axle  in  that 
case.  Q.  You  couldn'  t  make  out  that  a  horse  rail- 
road did  that,  possibly  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Too  bad  ; 
now,  do  vour  trucks,  and  do  you  in  your  business, 
daily,  and  of  necessity,  traverse  streets  in  which 
there  are  horse  railroads?  A.  Of  necessity  they 
have  to,  more  or  less.  Q.  I  speak  of  the  fact  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  do,  in  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
They  traverse  streets  daily  in  which  there  are  horse 
railroads  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  your  ordin- 
ary loads?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  deliver 
any  metal  in  Broadway,  between  Fulton  Street  and  2866 
Canal  i  A.  That  is,  have  we  any  customers  there  ? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  We  do,  occasionally  ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
Where  <  A.  Well,  up  here  above  Keade  Street.  Q. 
To  whom  i  A.  Mesrole  &  Co.  Q.  What  kind  of 
metal  do  you  deliver  there?  A.  Sheet  zinc.  Q. 
How  f reauently  do  you  deliver  there  ?  A.  Not  very 
frpquently ,  sir"  Q.'  Within  how  many  months  have 
yon  made  a  delivery  there  ?  A.  Oh,  maybe  three 
or  four  deliveries  in  the  year,  sir :  we  don't  have 
occasion  to  use  Broadway  for  that  purpose  much. 
Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  trucks  are  concerned,  they 
will  not  obstruct  passengers  who  hapi)en  to  be  in 
the  cars  of  a  road  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  ex- 
cept that  they  might,  if  there  stiould  be  a  railroad 
there,  go  on  the  street  itself  ;  that  is  all.  Q.  Of 
course ;  if  you  should  happen  to  be  caught  in  Pul- 
ton Street  nights  you  wouldn't  get  home  to  supper, 
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2867  or  to-morrow  yon  wouldn't  get  to  your  business  in 
thirty  minutes  if  your  boat  should  be  delayed ; 
now,  the  facts  that  you  have  stated  do  apply,  so  far 
as  your  knowledge  goes,  to  the  metal  trade  in  gen- 
eral, as  to  their  use  of  Broadway  and  their  use  of 
other  streets  having  railroads  in  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  their  experience 
differs  in  any  particular  from  that  you  have  de- 
scribed as  your  own  ?  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  You  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  does  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Your  house  has  been  existing  for  thirty  years,  and 
I  believe  firmly  that  it  is  conducted  on  the  wisest 
principles  ;  how  do  you  deliver  goods  at  your  store  1 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Q.  Do  you  back 
up  your  truck  to  the  curb  i!  A.  No,  sir ;  we  drive 
them  inside.     Q.  You  have  a  roadway  ?    A.  Run- 

2868  ning  through  the  store ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Kight  into  the 
building  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  you  deliver 
and  there  you  receive  goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
regard  that  as  a  judicious  and  proi)er  arrangement 
for  a  house  of  your  standing  and  extent  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  i 
Q.  In  that  way  you  offer  no  obstruction  to  vehicles 
or  pedestrians,  or  trucks  ?  A.  So  far  as  they  come 
inside,  no,  sir.  Q.  I  mean  in  the  public  highway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  claim  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  public  highway  for  the  transaction  of  your 
private  business  in  the  mere  loading  and  delivery  of 
goods  at  your  place  ?    A.  We  do  claim  the  right ; 

res,  sir ;  we  use  the  street,  certainly.  Q.  No,  no, 
beg  your  pardon  ;  I  think  your  answer  cannot  be 
given  exactly  to  my  question  ;  you  don't  claim  the 
right,  in  your  practice,  to  obstruct  the  highway  in 

2869  front  of  your  place  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  or  unloading  merchandise  ?  A.  We  do,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  commit  that  wrong 
upon  the  public  ?  A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  loading  or 
unloading  of  any  goods  there  might  be  required.  Q. 
Don't  you  load  or  unload  wholly  inside  of  your 
place?  A.  No,  sir;  there  are  a  good  many  goods 
that  we  put  into  our  basement ;  and  all  our  city 
trade  has  to  be  done  from  the  outside.  Q.  The 
goods  could  be  removed  into  the  basement  from  this 
receiving  place  where  you  drive  your  trucks  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  You  might  arrange  it  so  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  a  railroad  on  either  side  of  your  store  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Neither  side  ?  A.  No  surface 
roads  ;  an  elevated  road  in  Pearl  Street.     Q.  Will 
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you  please  tell  us  how  far  northerly  Pearl  Street  ex-  0379 
tends  from  your  place!  A.  Pearl  Street  extends" 
across  Broadway.  Q.  And  there  is  no  railroad  in 
any  mrt  of  Pearl  Street  ?  A.  After  you  come  up 
Pearl  Street  you  strike  a  railroad ;  yes,  sir,  the 
Peck  Slip.  Q.  Merely  crossing  or  running  through  i 
A.  Running  through  it  up  into  the  Bowery ;  you 
are  asking  me  about  the  surface  roads,  I  suppose, 
adjacent  to  our  own  store  ?  Q.  No,  no  ;  I  am  speak- 
ing about  a  railroad  in  Pearl  Street,  A.  Well, 
there  is  a  railroad  in  Pearl  Street  beyond  Peck  Slip. 
Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  store  ?  A.  About  two 
blocks.  Q.  And  southerly  there  is  none,  is  there  ? 
A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  wide  Pulton  Street  is  in  2871 
Brooklyn  from  the  ferry  to  the  City  Hall  i  A.  No, 
I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  width.  Q.  Is  most  of 
the  business  on  that  streets  A.  Running  up  to 
Sand  Street  is  the  wide  part  of  it,  and  after  that  it 
narrows.  Q.  Is  most  of  the  business  on  that  part  of 
Fulton  Street  wholesale  or  retail  1    A.  Retail. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  There  is  a  portion  of  Fulton  Street  above 
Sand  Street  that  is  much  narrower  than  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  should  judge  it  was  a  part  of  the  way, 

A.  Rich,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bo- 
reel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :  2872 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Of  what  firm  are  you  a  member?  A.  C.  T. 
Revnolds  &  Co.  Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  the  City 
of  rf  ew  York  i  A .  I  am  not,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  you 
reside  \  A.  Staten  Island.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
been  in  business  in  the  City  of  New  York  i  A.  this 
is  my  twentv-sixth  year.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
been  with  this  firm  i  A.  All  that  time.  Q.  How 
long  have  you  been  a  member  of  this  firm  \  A.  Fif- 
teen or  siicteen  years.  Q.  What  is  the  business  of 
your  firm?  A.  Paints,  oils,  &c.  Q.  Wholesale 
dealers  in  paints  and  oils }  A.  Wholesale  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  Q.  Where  are  their  factories  ? 
A.  One  in  Brooklyn  and  one  at  Bergen  Point,  New 
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2873  Jersey.  Q.  To  what  extent  does  your  firm,  in  the 
course  of  its  business,  use  Broadway  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  merchandise  ?  A.  Daily  I  should 
say  ;  constantly.  Q.  In  going  to  and  from  where  ? 
A.  The  west  side  mostly. 

Q.  Why  do  you  go  to  and  from  the  west  side  ? 
A.  Because  those  are  the  points  of  shipments  of  our 
goods.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  that  is 
made  of  Broadway  by  various  persons  en^ged  in 
wholesale  business  in  the  Citv  of  New  York  be- 
sides  yourself  ?  A.  From  my  observation  I  should 
say  it  is  in  general  use  for  transportation  purposes. 
Q.  Why  is  that  i  A.  It  is  about  the  only  highway 
we  have  down  town.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by 
highway  i!  A.  Well,  a  clear  way  without  railroads, 
or  without  obstructions — has  less  obstructions  than 

2874  other  streets — less  difficult  for  our  vehicles.  Q. 
What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  general  public 
interests  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  your  opinion, 
if  there  was  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  with  a 
double  track,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery, 
and  with  cars  running  up  and  down  on  it  in  the 
usual  way,  drawn  by  horses  ?  A.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  wholesale  business 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  prompt  shipment  of  goods. 
Q.  Is  the  prompt  shipment  of  goods  an  important 
thing  to  the  wholesale  business  ?  A.  Very  impor- 
tant indeed.  Q.  How  so  i  A.  Important  to  catch 
lines  at  certain  times  ;  they  leave  at  certain  times — 
and  also  certain  lines  are  closed  at  certain  hours, 
don't  ship  after  four  o'clock.  Q.  Why  do  you 
think  a  horse  railroad  would  interfere  with  prompt 

M  i  o  shipment  ?  A.  I  think  because  there  would  oe  con- 
stant blockades  on  Broadway,  the  cars  having  the 
right  of  way,  and  the  trucks  being  obliged  to  turn 
out  from  them  ;  it  would  cause  a  blockade  especi- 
ally at  the  Comer  of  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway 
where  our  trucks  are  constantly  passing.  Q.  Your 
trucks  use  Fulton  Street  a  good  deal  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
our  business  is  in  Fulton  Street — comer  of  Fulton 
and  Dutch.  Q.  Would  horse-cars  running  in  this 
way,  in  jrour  judgment,  cause  more  blockades  and 
obstructions  than  omnibuses  as  they  now  are  run  i 
A.  Most  decidedly.  Q.  Why  so?  A.  Well,  as  I 
stated  before,  cars  have  the  right  of  way,  and  they 
are  also  a.  permanent  fixture ;  you  cannot  pusn 
them  one  side  as  you  can  a  team.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  lived  on  Staten  Island  ?    A.  This  makes 
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my  fourteenth  year.  Q.  Is  there  any  public  de-  2876 
mand  that  you  know  of  for  a  horse  railroad  on 
Broadway?  A.  None  whatever — none  for  Staten 
Island.  .  Q.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the 
City  of  New  York  {  A.  Not  so  lar  as  I  know.  Q. 
You  see  people  coming  to  and  fro  from  Staten 
Island  by  the  ferries  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  ladies 
are  going  shopping  in  New  York  from  Staten  Island, 
how  do  they  go  nowadays  i  A.  They  usually  take 
the  elevated  roads.  Q.  One  side  or  the  other  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Staten  Island  are 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  needs  of  Broadway  in  re-  ^^q^^ 
spect  to  a  railroad  %  A.  Well,  I  think  those  that  ^^* 
have  no  business  in  New  York  are  quite  indifferent. 
Q.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  your  goods  principally 
stored?  A.  Well,  goods  for  immediate  shipment 
are  principally  storM  at  106  and  108  Pulton  Street ; 
of  course  we  have  goods  in  process  of  manufacture 
aU  the  time  at  our  manufacturies.  Q.  Isn't  it  true 
that  the  bulk  ofyour  ^oods  are  shipped  from  your 
factories  %  A.  Then  if  they  are  shipped  from  the 
factory  they  are  obliged  to  come  across  the  city. 
Q.  Prom  what  point  i  A.  Prom  Brooklyn,  over  the 
Pulton  Street  Perry,  and  also  over  the  Catharine 
Street  Perry.  Q.  is  Mr.  Richardson  opposed  to  a 
railroad  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  never  heara  his  opin- 
ion, sir.  ^ 

Q.  Is  Mr.  C.  T.  Reynolds  opposed  to  a  railroad  on  "^  '° 
Broadway?  A.  Decidedly.  Q.  Mr.  Richardson  is 
one  of  your  partners,  isn't  he?  A.  Yes,  but  he  is 
mostly  at  the  factories  ;  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  Q.  In  this  ship- 
ment from  your  factory  to  your  store  you  don't  have 
occasion  to  use  Broadway  at  all  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not 
from  the  factory  to  the  store.  Q.  And  do  you  make 
a  great  many  smpments  from  your  store  to  various 
points  of  delivery  without  going  into  Broadway  at 
all  i  A.  Well,  we  have  to  cross  Broadway  in  some 
way  to  go  to  the  west  side ;  in  most  of  our  caiting 
we  use  Broadway.  Q.  You  use  it,  then,  to  a  great 
extent  daily  in  the  transacton  of  your  business, 
without  making  any  other  use  of  it  than  to  cross  it 
at  right  angles?  A.  Oh,  no ;  if  we  have  to  go  as 
far  as  Canal  Street,  why  we  go  up  Broadway  that 
way  and  drive  down ;  go  up  as  rar  as  we  can  and 
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2873  then  drive  down ;  either  up  or  down ;  we  drive 
sometimes  down  below.  Q.  Yon  don' t  know  what 
course  your  drivers  take  (  A.  Yes,  I  do.  Q.  How 
do  you  know  it  ?  A.  Because  I  have  general  sui)er- 
vision  of  the  whole  business,  and  I  have  asked  the 
question  I  suppose.  Q.  If  you  knew  that  in  goin^ 
to  a  particular  place  a  driver  had  not  gone  through 
Broadway,  would  you  reprove  him.  A.  I  should  if 
anything  happened  to  his  truck.  Q.  How  lately 
has  anything  happened  to  any  of  your  trucks  i  A. 
Within  two  weets.  Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  I 
don't  know.  Q.  How  long  before  that?  A.  lean- 
not  give  you  the  exact  dates  ;  it  frequently  occurs ; 
perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  Q.  In  what 
places  i    A.  That  I  cannot  say.     Q.  And  from  what 

2880  causes  i  A.  Prom  collision  mostly  with  other 
trucks.  Q.  How  is  it  with  stages,  do  they  bump 
you  sometimes  ?  A.  I  don't  kow,  sir.  Q.  Are  the 
stages  in  Fulton  Street  an  annoyance  to  you  ?  A. 
Not  particularly.  Q.  Do  you  think  well  of  sta2:es 
in  Broadway  ?  A.  Not  particularly.  Q.  Do  you 
think  there  are  a  ^eat  many  of  them  ?  A.  i  es, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  thmk  the  absence  of  those  stages 
from  Broadway  would  be  a  material  relief  to  the 
street  i  A.  No,  not  particularly.  Q.  Why  not  i 
A.  Because  they  turn  out  of  the  way  so  easily  ;  I 
never  heard  our  truckmen  complain  about  the  stages 
at  all.  Q.  Then  is  the  principal  complaint  of  truck- 
men that  they  have  got  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
cars  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Then  it  would  seem  to  be  a 

or.^,  fair  inference  that  they  i)ersist  in  getting  into  the 
°°  tracks  if  A.  Well,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
get  into  the  tracks.  Q.  Don't  they  get  into  the 
tracks  from  choice  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don' t  think  the 
wheels  are  made  to  fit  the  tracks.  Q.  Don' t  they 
frequently  put  one  wheel  in, .  and  run  and  secure 
assistance  from  it  ?  A.  That  I  don't  know ;  I  have 
heard  the  truckmen  complain  bitterly  about  raili-oad 
tracks  and  railroad  cars  ;  of  course  I  have  had  no 
personal  exi)erience  in  driving  trucks;  I  merely 
hear  their  complaints.  Q.  They  don' t  feel  as  free 
to  come  into  collision  with  cars  as  with  other  trucks  ? 
A.  I  presume  not. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  trucks  1  A.  We  do 
some.  Q.  How  many  trucks  do  you  employ  ?  A. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  twenty  horses,  and  I 
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beKeve  ten  trucks  i  Q.  As  you  see  the  omnibuses  2882 
go  up  and  down  Fulton  Street,  do  you  find  that 
passengers  are  in  them  going  to  and  from  the  ferry  1 
A.  I  should  judge  they  were  mostly.  Q.  Do  you 
consider  it  a  public  convenience  to  have  omnibuses 
going  from  the  Perry  up  to  Broadway  i  A.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is,  sir,  to  many. 

By  Mr.  FHiUer : 

Q.  If  you  lived  on  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  had  to  come  down  town 
every  day,  wouldn't  vou  consider  it  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  that  you 
could  ride  right  to  and  from  your  door  %  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  would  you  prefer  to  go  ^  A.  I  should  pre- 
fer to  come  down  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  road,  or  the  2883 
Third  Avenue  road,  if  I  lived  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Elevated  roads  you  mean  ? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  elevated  road  run  to  ?  A.  Up- 
town ;  that  is  all  I  know.  Q.  You  don't  know  where 
it  stops  i  A.  Not  up- town ;  I  do  here.  Q.  Suppose 
you  nad  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  storm  like  this,  would 
vou  prefer  to  have  a  car  right  at  your  door  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  would  prefer  walking.  Q.  You  don't 
walk  home  on  Staten  Island,  do  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  you  wouldn'  t  consider  a  car  taking  you 
right  to  the  door  a  convenience  i  A.  Not  to  me 
personally;  I  never  did  consider  riding  a  conve- 
nience, except  for  a  long  distance.  Q.  You  prefer  ^ 
walking  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  2884 
think  other  people  should  walk,  because  you  prefer 
it  f  A.  I  think  that  other  people  ought  to  walk 
more  than  they  do.  Q.  Don't  you  consider  that  a 
railroad  on  Broadway,  from  the  Battery  to  Kings- 
bridge,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  people 
living  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  i  A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  \ou  don't  think  it  would  be  a  public  conve- 
nience i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  would  you  have  peo-  . 
Sle  go  up-town  i  A.  I  would  let  them  walk  some 
istance  and  reach  a  conveyance.  Q.  Would  you 
like  to  live  in  New  York  and  have  to  walk  to  Kings 
bridge  every  night  1  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Then  you 
wouldn't  do  unto  others  as  you  would  like  to  be 
done  by?  A.  I  think  we  have  facilities  enough 
down  town  already  ;  we  have  two  elevated  roads.  Q. 
Thev  have  no  facilities  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  west  side  at  the  upper  end  of 
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2886  the  island  ?  A.  The  question  is  about  Broadway. 
Q.  You  confine  your  road  to  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way i  A.  I  confine  my  road  to  the  lower  part  of 
Broadway,  and  my  opinion  is  as  to  the  lower  part 
of  Broadway,  from  Fourteenth  Street  down ;  I  never 
considered  that  we  required  a  horse-railroad  or 
cable-road  on  that  part  of  Broadway.  Q.  You  con- 
sider the  elevated  road  running  from  the  Battery  to 
the  Harlem  River  a  ereat  advantage  to  the  people 
living  up-town  ?  A.  It  may  be  for  tnem.  Q.  There 
is  no  advantage  to  people  living  on  Staten  Island  t 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all,  not  for  a  business  man  having 
a  business  down-town  ;  of  course  it  may  be  a  con- 
venience to  a  lady  going  shopping.  Q.  Wouldn'  t  a 
cable-road  be  a  convenience  to  ladies  going  shopping, 

2886  from  the  west  side,  from  the  Boulevard  and  Kings- 
bridge,  and  where  there  is  no  road  ;  wouldn'  t  that 
be  a  convenience  'i  A.  Provided  there  were  no  other 
conveniences,  but  I  think  we  have  conveniences 
enough.  Q.  As  there  is  no  other  convenience  on 
Broadway  but  the  stages,  don't  you  think  that  a  rail- 
road would  accommodate  the  public  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Wouldn' t  be  of  any  possible  advantage  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  All  the  people  going  over 
Broadway  can  be  accommodated  in  the  stages  (  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  iJo  you  tiuvel  up  and  down  Broadway 
much  i  A.  No,  sir ;  not  much,  except  from  the 
store  down ;  I  walk  down  every  night.  Q.  What 
number  is  your  store?  A.  106  and  108  Fulton 
Street ;  I  waUt  from  Fulton  Street  to  the  Staten 

2887  Island  Ferry  every  night,  and  to  the  store,  from  the 
ferry,  every  mornmg.  Q.  So  you  have  no  necessity 
of  going  up  and  down  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not.     Q.  I  thought  so. 

George  W.  Millar,  called  aa  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Beavian : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Paper  business. 
Q.  Whereabouts  ?  A.  62  and  64  Buane  Street.  Q. 
How  near  is  that  to  Broadway  i  A.  It  is  on  the 
block  between  Elm  and  Broadway.  Q.  Of  what 
firm  are  you  a  member  i  A.  George  W.  Millar  & 
Co.  Q.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  deal  in  {  A. 
Wrapping  papers,  news  paper,  &c.     Q.  How  long 
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have  you  been  in  this  business  ?  A.  Thirty  years,  2888 
Q.  To  what  eictent  do  you  use  Duane  Street ;  have 
you  a  warehouse  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
large  a  lot  have  you  there  ?  A.  Store  is  about  50  by 
80  or  85.  Q.  Do  you  use  the  whole  of  it  ^  A.  We 
use  the  store,  basement  and  two  lofts.  Q.  Where 
are  your  manufactories  ?  A.  Principally  in  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
business  ?  A.  Thirty  years.  Q.  You  are  a  member 
of  that  firm  ?  A.  I  am,  sir.  Q.  To  what  extent,  in 
the  course  of  your  business,  do  you  use  Broadway 
for  transportation  purposes  ?  A.  We  use  it  a  great 
deal  for  tiie  reason  that  our  business  is  such  that  we 
sell  a  great  many  jobbing  houses  on  Broadway  paper 
for  wrapping,  and,  of  course,  our  trucks  are  going 
up  and  down  Broadway  most  all  the  time  ;  we  deliver  2889 
all  the  wav  from  Duane  Street  up  to  Forty-second 
Street,  and  a  great  deal  of  stuff  on  the  west  side  and 
among  Such  stores  as  Stem's,  Altman's  and  other 
large  stores.  Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business 
in  tons ;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  ?  A.  Well,  from 
5,000  to  8, (XK)  tons,  I  suppose.  Q.  Do  you,  in  your 
business,  sell  paper  much  to  go  out  of  the  City 
of  New  York?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  live 
in  the  City  of  New  York  (  A.  I  do.  Q.  Where- 
abouts J  A.  Twelfth  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
uses  that  are  made  by  citizens  of  New  York  in  travel 
and  transportation  of  Broadway  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A.  I  think  I  am,  sir.  Q. 
State  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  public  2890 
interests  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  you  know  them, 
if  a  hoi-se  railroad' on  Broadw^ay  was  built  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  with  a  double  track 
and  cars  running  on  in  the  usual  way  at  an  interval 
apart  say  of  ammute,  assuming  also  that  the  stages 
were  taken  oflf  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  wonld  be  one  of 
various  things  to  make  business  a  little  more  expen- 
sive in  the  City  of  New  York ;  I  speak  of  what 
I  know  in  my  own  business ;  I  know  that  if  there 
was  a  track  there  we  could  not  unload  our  trucks 
the  same  as  we  do  now,  and  we  should  have  to  have 
more  trucks,  and  it  would  cost  more  money  ;  if  we 
have  to  deliver  any  goods  in  streets  where  there  are 
car  tracks  we  never  load  as  heavy  as  we  do  if  we  go  up 
Broadway  or  South  Fifth  Avenue  from  Canal  Street ; 
we  can  load  six  and  seven  tons  on  a  truck  when  we 
are  taking  that  route ;  if  we  have  to  cross  car  tracks, 
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2891  or  pull  along  with  them,  we  have  to  load  a  great 
deal  lighter.  Q.  How  would  this  cause  more  ex- 
pense m  the  management  of  your  business?  A. 
We  ;vould  have  to  have  more  trucl^s  to  do  our  busi- 
ness ;  instead  of  having  three  trucks  we  should  have 
to  have  four,  probably.  Q.  And  where  would  that 
expense  be  ultimately  charged?  A.  Expense.  Q. 
And  how  would  it  in  the  end  be  charged  ;  to  your 
customers,  practically  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  we  have  to 
deliver  our  goods.  Q.  And  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
expense  to  you  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  would 
diminish  your  profits  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  an  expense  in  the  end,  if  you  were  selling 
your  goods  at  seven  per  cent,  profit,  if  you  were 
making  a  larger  item  of  expense,  the  goods  would 

2892  go  at  higher  prices  to  the  merchants  buying  them  ? 
A.  We  cannot  make  percentages  as  we  want  to  in 
our  business  ;  we  have  to  make  it  for  competition  ; 
we  cannot  say  we  will  put  on  three,  five  or  ten  per 
cent. ;  that  time  has  gone  by.  Q.  So  that  it  would 
aflPect  the  business  competition,  and  if  any  person 
was  not  in  the  position  where  he  would  be  caused 
this  extra  expense,  why,  then  he  would  have  that 
much  the  better  of  it  ?  A.  He  would  have  that  small 
advantage,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  the  placing  of  these 
car-tracks  have  the  same  effect  ujyon  all  persons  who 
were  doing  transportation  business  on  Broadway,  as 
you  do  it  ?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  Why  does  the  placing 
of  car-tracks  on  any  street  necessitate  the  carrying 
of  lighter  loads  by  vehicles  using  that  street  f  A. 

289y  Because  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  over  the  tracks, 
without  they  go  straight  over ;  then  the  pavement 
around  the  tracks  is  not  usually  in  particularly  good 
order,  and  truckmen  are  very  apt  to  put  one  wheel 
in  a  track  and  run  along  in  that  way  and  make  a 
pretty  heavy  groove  on  one  side  of  the  track,  and 
they  have  got  to  get  over  the  groove  and  over  the 
track,  and  we  have  had  horses  seriously  hurt,  at  the 
Grand  Street  crossing  on  Broadway  as  it  is ;  we 
have  had  our  horses  thrown  down  there ;  and  we 
could  get  no  redress ;  the  Dry  Dock  and  Battery 
Bailro^  Company  apx)arently  laughed  at  us,  and 
we  had  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr,  BrigM : 

Q.  Your  place  of  business  is  where  ?  A.  62  and 
64  Duane  Street.  Q.  Your  paper  is  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  what  place  ?    A.  Our  principal  source 
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is  Holyoke,  Mass.  Q.  Where  is  your  paper  de-  2894 
livered  to  you  in  New  York  ?  A.  Our  principal  sup- 
ply is  delivered  at  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Depot. 
Q.  In  what  street  ?  A.  Comer  of  Elm  and  Centre 
and  Franklin  or  White,  I  am  not  sure — right  oppo- 
site the  Tombs ;  but  we  also  receive  from  docks  ; 
bat  that  is  our  principal  source.  Q.  You  receive  it 
there  in  your  trucks  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  And  in  re- 
ceiving it  do  you  take  full  loads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  do  you  consider  full  capacity  ?  A.  Depends 
upon  where  it  is  going  to ;  f nil  capacity  for 
our  store  or  up-town — we  always  load  the  trucks 
with  that  view.  Q.  You  receive  it  at  a  place  where 
you  have  to  traverse  a  number  of  railroad  tracks,  do 
you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you,  nevertheless, 
at  that  very  place,  in  spite  of  these  tracks,  put  on 
full  loads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  or  re-  -895 
ceive  a  load  of  paper  once  a  day  which  you  do  not 
have  to  carry  over  railroad  tracks  to  some  extent  in 
its  transi)ortation  ?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Then 
you  make  no  trips  in  that  business  from  day  to  day 
in  which  vou  do  not  tmverse  railroad  tracks  ?  A. 
I  don't  say  that.  Q.  What  do  you  say  ?  A.  We  do 
deliver  a  great  many  loads  where  we  do  not  cross 
any  railroad  tracks.  Q.  State  what  class  of 
business  you  do  without  crossing  a  railroad  track  1 
A.  We  start  from  the  store  and  go  up  Broadway 
and  deliver  loads  at  stores  between  our  store  and 
Fourteenth  Street ;  we  do  cross  a  railroad  at  Grand 
Street ;  I  correct  myself  there  ;  we  do  have  to  cross 
a  track  there  but  not  run  parallel  with  it ;  Q.  What 
proportion  of  your  business  requires  deliveries  in 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  On  Broad-  ^  ^" 
way  itself  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Oh.  probably  not  ten 
per  cent.  Q.  Then  outside  of  tnat,  does  not  the 
great  bulk  of  your  business — ninety  percent. — carry 
yon,  in  transportation  of  your  goods,  upon  and  over 
railroad  tracks?  A.  Yes,  we  have  to  cross  the 
tracks. 

Q.  And  frequently  you  have  to  travel  parallel 
with  tracks  or  upon  them  ?  A.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent.  Q.  Is  not  crossing  a  track  worse 
than  traveling  upon  it?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Then 
crossing  a  track  is  not  bad  ?  A.  I  don't  say  that. 
Q.  Is  it  bad  ?  A.  I  should  say  so.  Q.  To  what 
extent  in  your  ordinary  business  do  you  reduce 
your  ordinary  loads  ?  One  per  cent.  (  Will  you 
swear  that  you  reduce  them  one  per  cent.  ?   A.  Yes, 
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289?  I  will.  Q.  Two  per  cent.  ?  A.  I  cannot  go  into  per- 
centage, sir;  I  nave  sworn  to  one  per  cent.  Q- 
Then  we  will  take  it  one  per  cent. ;  then  ont  of  this 
ninety  per  cent,  of  your  business  which  is  necessar- 
ily transacted  upon  and  over  railroad  streets,  you 
don't  mitigate  the  loads  to  the  extent  of  one  per 
cent,  i  A.  Well,  I  think  I  said  I  did  one  per  cent. 
Q.  One  per  cent,  is  one  per  cent,  on  a  hundred  ;  of 
course  it  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  ninety  i)er 
cent.  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  you  are  getting  too  close  now  ; 
I  will  stick  to  one  per  cent.  Q.  You  think  we  have 
got  it  pretty  close  then?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then 
you  are  resisting  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  and  I 
assume  that  men  similarly  employed  are  resisting  a 
railroad  in  Broadway,  to  avoid  the  extra  expense 

2898  involved  in  that  possible  one  per  cent,  of  reduced 
loading?  A.  I  don't  think  1  have  said  that  we 
would  only  have  one  per  cent,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
railroad  on  Broadway.  Q.  Don' t  you  like  the  fig- 
ures 'i    A.  I  like  the  figures  as  we  have  got  them 

Q.  But  at  all  events  the  point  with  you  is  the  extra 
expense  involved  in  reducing  your  loads,  whatever 
it  IS  ?  A.  The  extra  expense  not  only  in  that  but 
the  damage  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  trucks,  and  the 
damage  to  the  horses.  Q.  Aside  from  this  accident 
that  happened  on  the  Dry  Dock  road,  what  other 
accidents  have  you  had  within  two  years  on  any 
railroad  (  A.  Well  we  have  had  our  shoes  pulled 
innumerable  times.  Q.  Within  two  years  how 
many  shoes  have  been  pulled,  in  this  way?    A. 

2899  Well,  I  will  swear  to  two  dozen.  Q.  In  railroad 
tracks?  A.  I  didn't  see  them  pulled;  lean  only 
swear  what  the  drivers  told  me.  Q.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  drivers  to  swear  to  that ;  well,  you  sell 
largely  to  Stem  and  other  retail  stores  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Are  all  those  stores  that  you  named  oh 
railroad  streets  ?  A.  I  think  they  are.  Q.  Do  you 
travel  largely  in  Sixth  Avenue?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
To  any  extent  in  Sixth  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
cross  it  a  good  deal.  Q.  To  any  extent  in  Fourth 
Avenue  ?  A.  I  think  very  little  in  Fourth  Avenue. 
Q-  To  any  extent  in  the  Bowery  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
To  anv  extent  in  Church  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  ^ew  Church  Street?  A.  Some,  not  much. 
Q.  And  West  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  West  Broad- 
way, some — very  little.  Q.  Wouldn'  t  it  be  a  mercy 
to  the  horses  if  many  of  these  truck  loads  that  dis- 
figure Broadway  were  lighter?    A.  I  don't  know 
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anything  about  the  merciful  part  of  it,  except  as  to  2900 
my  own  horses ;  it  would  not  be  any  mercy  to  them. 
Q.  What  do  you  call  a  full  load  that  makes  you  | 
think  it  so  very  imx)ortant  to  be  on  Broadway  i  A. 
Our  three  horse  truck  six  to  seven  tons.  Q.  That  is 
in  addition  to  the  weight  of  your  truck  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  your  truck  {  A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Not  less  than  three  tons,  is  it?  A.  I  don't 
know;  it  may  be  one  and  it  maybe  six;  I  don't 
know,  it  is  a  heavy  truck.  Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Bergh  t  A.  I  do,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anv 
conversation  with  him  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Or  he  with 
your  men?  A.  His  men  have  stopped  my  trucks 
several  times,  but  they  never  took  anything  oflf,  sir ; 
the  horses  that  I  have  got  are  able  to  carry  a  great  2901 
deal  more  than  that.  Q.  How  many  times  has  Mr. 
Bergh  had  occasion  to  stop  your  loads  ?  A.  I  think 
his  agents  have  stojjped  our  loads,  to  my  knowledge, 
some  two  or  three  times,  but  never  took  a  bundle  off 
—we  never  took  a  bundle  off ;  they  simply  stopped 
the  loads,  looked  at  the  horses,  asked  the  drivers 
some  questions,  and  told  them  to  ^o  along.  Q.  Pro- 
bably asked  him  where  he  was  going  ?  A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  Q.  Whether  a  short  trip  or  a  long 
trip  (  A.  I  don't  know.  Q.  You  don't  know  what 
he  asked  him  1  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  But  at  all  events 
your  driver  gave  some  answers  that  extricated  him 
from  Mr.  l^rgh's  inquiries?  A.  My  driver  told 
him  the  facts.  Q.  All  of  your  packages  are  mana- 
geable  by  hand,  are  they  not  'i  A.  Perfectly  so,  as  a  ^^^ 
rule.  Q.  You  can  drive  along  side  a  curb,  and  unload 
them  by  hand,  can' t,  you,  very  readily?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if  your 
men  choose  to  turn  their  tails  to  the  curb  and  stand 
across  the  street,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  ? 
A.  That  is  all  Q.  How  did  you  come  down  town 
this  morning  ?  A.  Came  down  in  the  Sixth  Avenue 
horse-car.  Q.  How  do  you  go  up  at  night?  A. 
Usually  the  same  way.  Q.  Meet  any  obstruction 
this  morning  i  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Q.  Any 
last  night — the  last  travelling  night.  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  didn'  t  meet  any  i  A.  N  ot  that  I  remember, 
not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Q.  Generally  make  the 
trip  very  easily  and  regularly  ?  A.  Very  comforta- 
bly ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  Sixth 
Avenue  road  goes  through  crowded  streets  ?  A.  I  am. 
Q.  Crowded  with  trucks  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  i 
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2903  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  travel  at  very  busy  hours, 
do  you  not  i    A.  I  don't  know  that  I  do  particu- 

I  larly  busy  hours.  Q.  Is  there  any  more  busy  or 
crowded  street  that  you  know  of  than  West  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  don' t  know  that  there  is.  Q.  if  these 
blocks  and  stoppages,  that  you  anticipate  in  Broad- 
way are  sure  to  occur  there,  why  don't  they  occur  in 
West  Broadway  all  the  time  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  West 
Broadway  through  the  middle  of  the  day  very  often, 
and  I  don' t  know  but  what  they  do.  Q.  Do  you 
know  how  many  lines  of  cars  traverse  West  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  supi)ose  there  must  be  half  a  dozen.  Q. 
Are  there  not  two  or  three  of  these  enormous  whole- 
sale houses  that  exist  upon — occupying  the  street  in 
West  Broadway?     A.   There  are  some  wholesale 

2904  houses  there,  I  don't  know  what  they  require 

Q.  Don't  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  infest  that  street ; 
A.  Well,  I  don' t  consider  that  a  wholesale  house  in- 
fests a  street ;  I  don't  think  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  bad  about  a  wholesale  house.  Q.  Nor 
do  I,  but  I  was  speaking  about  their  trucks.  A.  I 
don't  think  that  a  truck  in  the  City  of  New  York  is 
infesting  a  street ;  I  think  there  are  other  things 
that  infest  the  streets  worse  than  trucks.  .  Q.  You 
think  then  that  Broadway  should  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  traffic  by  trucks^  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Or 
principally  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  should  be 
principally  trucks. 

^^  ^  By  Mr.  BeaTnan  : 
2905 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  trucks  are  a  necessity  in 

the  City  of  New  York  ?    A.  To  do  its  business.    Q. 

What  time  do  you  generally  go  down  town  in  the 

Sixth  Avenue  cars  ?    A.  Usuafly  half  past  seven  in 

the  morning.     Q.  What  time  do  you  usually  go  up  J 

A.  Generally  six  o'clock.      Q.    Who    owns    your 

horses?    A.  I  own  them.     Q.  How  many  have  you 

foti  A.  Eight.  Q.  How  long  have  you  had  these 
orses  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  one  of  them  about 
sixteen  years.  Q.  And  the  others  ?  A.  The  others 
range  along — I  have  had  them  aU  the  way  from  one 
to  seven  or  eight  years.  Q.  You  don' t  ever  over- 
load them  if  you  know  it  ?  A.  They  cost  too  much 
money  to  over-load  them.  Q.  Are  thej  in  good  con- 
dition now  ?  A.  There  are  no  better  in  New  York. 
Q.  And  they  are  upon  a  railroad  of  some  shape  every 
day  ?  A .  Oh,  they  cross  railroad  tracks  every  day, 
no  doubt. 
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By  Mr.  Puller :  2906 

Q,  Mr.  Millar,  how  many  horses  do  you  drive  in 
your  trucks  ?  A.  We  drive  one  three-horse  truck,  > 
and  we  drive  two  trucks  with  two  horses  each.  Q. 
When  you  take  this  six  or  seven  ton,  you  drive  your 
three  horses?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  take  any  lighter  loads  on  account  of  the 
railroads '{  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  they  were  going 
into  a  locality  where  railroads  were  very  thicK  we 
would  take  a*  lighter  load  ;  for  instance,  we  deliver 
a  good  many  goods  to  the  Great  American  Tea  Com- 
pany, comer  of  Vesey  and  Church  Street ;  when  we 
are  going  there  we  don't  load  our  trucks  to  the  full 
capacity  because  there  is  such  a  net- work  of  car- 
tracks  there  that  you  are  liable  to  get  into  the  tracks 
and  get  caught.  Q.  Do  you  think  one  per  cent,  of 
that  six  or  eight  tons  would  make  any  difference  ? 
A.  As  I  stat^  in  the  first  place,  these  little  one,  two 
and  five  per  cents  make  up  the  cost  of  business  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  I  state  that  that  would  place 
one  more  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  Q.  Do  you 
think  you  would  have  necessarily  to  put  up  the  pric^ 
of  paper  if  there  was  a  railroad  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
should  if  I  could,  but  I  don' t  think  I  could.  Q. 
Then  you  don't  think  it  would  affect  the  price  of 
paper  i  A.  I  don' t  think  it  would  at  present,  no, 
sir. 
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Francis  B.  Thurber,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Truisportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Of  which  firm  are  you  a  member  i  A.  Thurber, 
Whyland  &  Co..  grocers.  Q.  What  was  the  former 
name  of  your  nrm?  A.  II.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  & 
Co.  Q.  Do  vou  live  in  New  York  City  J  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do.  Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  49  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident 
of  the  city  ?  A.  About  thirty  years.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  business  in  the  City  of  Mew  York  ? 
A.  AlJout  twenty-five  years.  Q.  Always  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  i  A.  Well,  for  the  last  twentjr- 
one  years  I  have  been  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness. Q.  Where  is  yourprincipal  place  of  business 
located  ?    A.  Comer  of  West  Broaaway  and  Reade 
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2909  Street.  Q.  Occupying  a  block  there  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
we  occupy  a  portion  of  a  block.  Q.  Bounded  by 
what  streets,  Mr.  Thurber?  A.  West  Broadway, 
Reade  Street  and  Hudson  Street. 

Q.  What  other  warehouse  have  you  in  the  City  of 
New  York  (  A.  Well,  we  have  a  factory  and  store- 
house in  Thomas  Street,  and  we  store  goods  all 
around.     Q.  Is  your  business  largely  the  selling  of 

?oceries  to  houses  outside  of  the  City  of  New 
ork  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  outside  and  mside.  Q. 
Do  you  deal  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  groceries  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  truck  your  own  goods  and 
own  your  own  trucks  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  general  use  that  is  made  of  Broad- 
way, Mr.  Thurber,  for  the  transportation  of  goods 

2910  and  passengers  between  t'ourteenth  Street  and  the 
Battery  ?  A.  In  a  general  way  I  think  I  am,  sir, 
Q.  Please  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  uj)on  the  general  public  interest  of  the  City  of 
New  \  ork  if  there  was  a  double-track  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadwaj^  extending  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  with  a  line  of  cars  on  either  track 
running  in  the  usual  way,  up  and  down,  at  intervals 
of  a  minute  from  each  other,  and  suppose  also  that 
at  the  same  time  the  omnibuses  had  been  with- 
drawn i  A.  Well,  sir,  as  a  rule,  traffic  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  carmen  naturally 
seek  those  streets  where  they  can  go  easiest ;  the 
reason  why  they  go  in  Broadway  so  much  at  pres- 
ent is  that  it  is  free  from  car-tracks,  and  a  conven- 

2911  lent,  well-paved  street ;  our  carmen  instinctively 
avoid  streets  that  have  railroad  tracks  in  them,  be- 
cause it  strains  their  horses  and  they  are  moi'e  liable 
to  breakdowns  and  accidents  ;  the  question  of  a  mil- 
road  in  Broadway,  I  think,  should  be  decided  on 
the  weight  of  evidence  as  ti)  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary— most  necessary  for  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity or  for  the  whole  ;  I  believe  that  railroads  pre- 
sent some  advantages,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  disadvantages,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  have  so  many  rail- 
roads in  the  streets  of  New  York  that  we  should 
hesitate,  and  have  it  made  very  plain  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  a  imlroad  in  Broadway  before  we 
did  so ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
detriment  to  general  business  to  have  a  railroad  in 
Broadway ;  and  while  some  property -owners  may 
be  in  favor  of  it,  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
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whole  population  of  the  city  have  not  also  some  in-  2912 
terest  m  the  thing  which  would  have  some  consid- 
eration and  baring  ;  I  think  that  there  are  things 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  I  believe  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  a  railroad  in  Broad- 
way. Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  should  not  be 
built  i  A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  had  power  to  say  whether 
it  should  or  should  not  be  built,  I  should  say  it 
should  not. 

Oross-exa'nimation  by  Mr.  Bright: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
railroad  tends  in  some  decree  to  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  business  i    A.  Yes,  I  think  it  does, 

in  that  it Q.  I  only  ask  your  opinion,  without 

a  fuller  answer  ;  is  your  opposition  now  based  as  a  2913 
business  man,  upon  that  consideration  \  A.  As  to 
my  own  individual  interest,  do  you  mean  'i  Q.  Yes, 
your  individual  interest  and  what  you  suppose  to 
f>e  the  individual  interests  of  merchants  similarly 
situated^     A.    Yes,   I    should    say    that   it    was, 

and Q.  No,  no ;  that  is  the  consideration  with 

you  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  say  that  you  think 
that  the  general  public  have  a  voice ;  leaving  out  of 
view  these  classes  that  you  represent,  whose  ex- 
penses may  be  increased  by  the  resistence  offered  by 
a  railroad,' what  interest  do  you  conceive  that  the 
general  public  has  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  in  Broadway  i  A.  I  should  consider  it  was 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  general  public  desired  2914 
it,  and  whether  that  should  overbalance  the  other. 

Q.  Then  it  would  resolve  itself  to  this,  as  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  any 
considerations  are  concerned  besides  these  consider- 
ations that  affect  the  expense  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, it  comes  to  the  inquiry  whether  a  railroad  is 
n^H^ded  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  and  trans- 
I>ortationf  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  general  welfare. 
Q.  Very  well ;  now,  then,  how  would  you  go  to 
work  to  satisfv  your  mind  upon  the  question  that 
the  general  public  need,  or  do  not  need,  this  new 
facility,  leaving  out  of  view  all  the  business  consid- 
erations that  you  have  referred  to  \  A.  Well,  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  a  suflBcient  manifestation  of 
public  desire  for  a  railroad.  Q.  Would  that  be 
vcmr  only  ground  of  inquiry  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know,  sir.  Q.  You  would  simply  ascertain  if  a 
public  demand  existed  \     A.  Yes,   sir ;    I  should 
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2015  think  that  would  be.  Q.  Would  not  the  poj^nla- 
tion,  present  and  prospective,  enter  into  your  view  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  should  consider  that  that  was  one  point. 
Q.  What  would  be  a  very  important  element, 
wouldn't  it?  A.  I  think  it  would,  sir.  Q.  The 
probability  of  rapid  increase  in  population,  would 
that  also  enter  into  your  view  i  A.  Be  one  condi- 
tion, sir.  Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  population  of  New  York  has  increased  very 
rapidly  and  will  increase  very  rapidly  for  vears  to 
come  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  no  ooubt  of  that.  Q. 
You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  think  that  the  traveUin^^  public  have  sufficient 
facilities  for  transportation  in  New  York — in  the 
lower  part  of  New  York — that  is,  below  Fourteenth 

2916  Street,  at  this  moment ;  leave  out  of  view  business 
considerations,  sir  ?  A.  I  do,  and  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  present  requirements.  Q.  What  evi- 
dences of  that  are  there  to  your  mind  ?  A.  General 
evidence  of  the  travel  upon  these  roads ;  they  have 
much  larger  capacity  than  they  are  now  taxed  to 
carry.  Q.  Where  do  you  yourself  reside  ?  A.  In 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue.  Q.  How 
do  you  come  dpwn  town  i  A.  Usually  by  the  ele- 
vated road.  Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  morning  do 
you  come  down?  A.  Usually  between  eight  and 
nine,  and  return  at  about  six  at  night.  Q.  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  cars  when  you  come  down  and 
when  you  go  up  ?  A.  Well,  some  of  the  cars  are 
full,  and  many  are  not.     Q.  Do  you  ever  have  to 

2917 stand  up?  A.  Sometimes.  Q.  Frequently?  A. 
Not  very  frequently ;  I  do  sometimes.  Q.  Where 
do  you  take  tne  cars  when  yougo  up  ?  A.  At  the 
comer  of  Chambers  Street  and  West  Broadway.  Q. 
Can  you  remember  an  occasion  during  the  past 
Winter  when  you  went  up  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  six  o'clock,  when  the  cars  were  not  more  than 
full  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  just  at  six  they  are  usually 
full.  Q.  I  speak  of  the  time  you  go ;  can  you  re- 
member the  occasion  when  they  were  not  crowded  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  frequently,  but  it  is  generally  a  little 
after  six.  Q.  Can  you  remember  an  occasion  com- 
ing down  town,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  taking  the  elevated  cars  at  Twenty- 
third  Street  when  they  were  not  crowded  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  often  ;  when  you  get  a  full  train  you  sometimes 
have  to  stand  up,  but  if  you  get  a  train  that  is  not 
full,  why,  there  are  plenty  of  seats  to  accommodate 
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you.  Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Sixth  Ave-  2918 
nue  surface  cars  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  much  about 
them  of  late  as  I  did  some  years  ago  before  the  ele- 
vated road  was  opened.  Q.  You  Know  something 
about  the  cars  that  pass  your  place  of  business  in 
West  Broadway,  don't  you?  A.  Well,  from  occa- 
sionally seeing  them,  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  they  comparatively  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers, as  a  rule  'i  A.  What  I  would  consider  very 
fairly  patronized.  Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the 
reasons  that  make  you  think  there  is  no  public  ne- 
cessity, outside  of  business  considerations,  for  in- 
creased transportation  in  New  York  ?  A.  Well,  all 
that  has  occurred  to  me  at  the  present  time.  Q. 
Do  you  like  the  stages  for  means  of  conveyance  (  A. 
They  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Q.  Do  you  like  them  2919 
as  a  means  of  conveyance  as  well  as  cars  i  A.  I 
frequently  ride  in  them,  but  I  prefer  the  Elevated, 
because  it  is  faster.  Q.  Do  you  like  the  stages  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  ?  A.I  think  that  I  like  them 
as  weU  as  I  do  horse-cars.  Q.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stages  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  A.  They 
are  generally  fuller  when  it  is  rainy  weather,  sir.  Q. 
Are  they  not  packed  and  crammed  ?  A.  I  presume 
they  are.  Q.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  stages  every 
day,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  are  ve^  full  & 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  ?  A.  I  have  seen  them 
frequently  full  when  I  have  been  wanting  to  use 
them.  Q.  Hasn't  it  been  your  observation  that  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  full  ?  A.  I  think  since  the  fare 
has  been  reduced,  that  is  true  ?  Q.  That  has  been  2920 
so  for  a  number  of  years,  hasn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tliere  is  certainly,  during  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day,  a  number  of  people  desiring  to  travel  in  Broad- 
waV,  who  do  not  Imd  proper  accommodation,  isn't 
that  so  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  think  it  isproper  accommodation  to  stand  up  in 
a  stage  ?  A.  Within  a  few  days  I  had  occasion  to 
go  up  Broadway,  and  I  waited  until  a  stage  came 
along  that  wasn't  full ;  the  first  stage  that  came 
along  I  found  was  full,  and  in  the  next  one  I  found 
a  place  to  sit  down,  and  I  took  it.  Q.  Does  your 
observation  of  stages  lead  you  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  the  general  public  who  desire 
transportation  in  Broadway  particularly  ?  A.  Well, 
sir,  of  course,  there  are  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
community  that  do  ;  I  could  not  say  to  what  extent ; 
I  think  the  present  facilities,  as  far  as  Broadway  is 
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2921  concerned,  answer  every  purpose.  Q.  Do  your 
trucks  travel  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
prefer  them  to  do  so,  for  tne  reasons  that  you  have 
stated  ?  A.  They  naturally  take  that  route  in  many 
cases,  for  the  reasons  stated.  Q.  Your  store  is  where  ? 
A.  Comer  of  West  Broadway  and  Reade  Street. 
Q.  It  was  built  there  by  your  house,  wasn't  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  By  your  firm?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Was  a  railroad  existing  there  when  you  went  there  i 
A.  There  was.  Q.  That  did  not  deter  you  from 
establishing  your  house  there?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
And  that  is  a  street  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  lines  run  i  A.  On  the  West  Broadway  side,  sir ; 
yes.  Q.  You  have  been  able  to  transact  a  verv  large 
business  there  for  some  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  on 

2922  the  West  Broad\^  ay  side  it  has  always  been  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Q.  You  have  no  roadway 
running  into  your  premises  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Isn'  t 
there  a  railroad  on  two  sides  of  your  building  ?  A. 
No.  sir.  Q.  Wasn't  there  when  you  started?  A. 
Well,  I  think  there  was  an  old  track  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  running  down  there  when  they  had 
their  station  in  Chambers  Street,  that  remained 
there,  but  that  has  not  been  used  from  the  time  we 
went  there.  Q.  Then  for  a  long  time  you  could  not 
get  away  from  your  place  without  crossing  and  trav- 
ersing railroad  tracks  ?  A  I  really  could  not  say  ; 
it  is  so  long  ago  that  those  tracks  were  put  out  of 
the  way  that  I  don't  remember  just  when  it  was. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  place  of  business  i    A.  It  is 

2923  about  ten  years  old.  Q.  The  senior  member  of  that 
firm  has  been  sufficiently  prosperous  there  to  retire 
from  business  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  whether  he  re- 
tired on  that  account  or  not.  Q.  The  railroad  has 
not  interfered  with  you  apparently?  A.  I  don't 
say  that  a  railroad  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  a  man 
doing  business  in  New  York.  Q.  It  is  practically 
a  mere  question  of  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
truckmen,  and  the  possible  consideration  of  a  slight 
extra  expense  ?  Isn'  t  that  about  all  there  is  of  it  ? 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  matters  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. Q.  Just  answer  that ;  is  there  anything 
in  it  more  than  the  idea  that  there  is  possibly  a  lit- 
tle extra  expense,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Millar,  and  the 
idea  that  your  drivers  naturally  prefer  to  go  in  a 
free  street  ?  Isn' t  that  all  there  is  of  it  (  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  combination  of  those  considerations. 
Q.  You  don' t  think  that  commerce,   so  far  as  it  is 
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transacted  in  trucks,  has  any  right  to  which  the  2924 
general  public  ou^ht-to  yield?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
that  each  has  its  rights,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the 
weight  of  evidence.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  any 
basiness  that  is  transacted  in  trucks  has  a  right  to 
occupy  for  its  own  exclusive  use  a  sidewalk,  so  as 
to  render  it  useless  to  the  public  (  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't.  Q.  Does  your  house  do  that  on  three  sides 
of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  we  are  doing  business  at  the 
present  time  under  the  direction  of  The  Bureau  of 
Encumbrances Q.  No,  no;  answer  my  ques- 
tion ;  I  don' t  want  to  know  what  permit  you  suc- 
ceeded in  getting ;  do  you  not,  in  your  daily  busi- 
ness occupy  the  sidewalk  upon  the  east  and  south 
of  vour  building,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude 
pedestrians  i  A.  No,  sir ;  we  don' t  do  it ;  we  were  2935 
crowded  on  to  the  sidewalk  by  the  railroad  track 
in  West  Broadway  ;  on  the  Hudson  Street  side  we 
do  not  occupy  the  sidewalk ;  we  back  up  and  put 
our  skids  across ;  it  is  a  question  of  either  having 
to  put  the  skids  across  the  walk,  or  to  drive  on  the 
walk,  and  on  the  West  Broadway  side,  if  we  back 
the  trucks  up  it  would  obstruct  the  street,  and  the 
skids  across  the  walk  would  equally  obstruct  the 
sidewalk ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  direction  of 
the  authorities  we  drive  on  the  sidewalk  on  West 
Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  street 
clear  so  that  vehicles  can  pass.  Q.  In  doing  that 
vou  render  the  sidewalk  useless  to  pedestrians  ?  A. 
^f o,  sir ;  because  it  is  a  very  wide  sidewalk,  and 
they  c^n  pass  hoth  on  the  outside  and  on  the  in-  2928 
side.  Q.  How  far  is  the  track  from  the  sidewalk  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  feet;  but  one  of  these 
large  two-horse  sugar  trucks,  will  iill  up  the  space 
between  the  curb  and  the  track  pretty  well  so  that 
a  vehicle  cannot  pass.  Q.  But  the  cars  can  pass  i 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  cars  can  pass.  Q.  And  of  course  a 
vehicle  could  pass  around  in  front  of  your  tnick 
when  the  car  had  passed,  or  before  it  had  reached 
the  point  of  your  liorses  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That 
is  a  kind  of  accommodation  that  is  practiced  daily 
in  every  street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ,  to  a  large 
extent.  Q.  And  it  is  only  the  enormous  sugar 
trucks  of  yours  that  produce  that  obstruction  ?  A. 
Those  trucks  that  I  allude  to  belong  to  the  sugar  re- 
liners  ;  they  are  not  our  trucks.  Q.  If  they  chose 
to  stand  along  side  of  the  curb,  then  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room,  would  there  not  ?    A.  There  would 
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2927be  no — ^that  would  of  course  leave  more  room, 
but  there  would  not  be  room  .  enough  ordinarly  to 
pass  between  the  cars  as  thej  pass  and  these  trucks. 
Q.  Could  not  another  truck  pass  between  your 
tioick  and  the  car  i  A.I  doubt  if  a  large  truck 
could.  Q.  Ordinary  vehicles  could  i  A.  I  think 
they  could  if  they  went  slowly  ;  I  think  there  would 
be  room  if  they  went  carefully.  Q.  When  you  si)eak 
of  the  railroad  crowding  you  oflf,  I  understand  that 
you  have  already  said  you  went  there  when  they 
were  there  ^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  simple 
amount  of  it  is  that  you  found  that  you  wanted  more 
of  the  public  space  than  the  public  thought  you 
ought  to  have  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  is  it  then  i 
A.  We  formerly  were  in  a  street,  Chambers  Street, 

2928where  there  was  a  large  traffic  passing  up  and  down, 
and  where,  in  order  to  handle  the  heavy  goods  which 
we  deal  in,  we  had  to  have  our  skids  across  the  walk 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  we  were  unquestionably  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  traveling  public  ;  that  was  one 
consideration  which  led  us  to  getting  this  site,  so  as 
to  get  where  there  was  more  room  around  the  store 
than  there  was  in  Chambers  Street.  Q.  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  room  there  "i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  very 
large  establishment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  store. 
Q.  Won't  you  give  the  public  some  reason  why 
you  did  not  build  a  roadway  right  into  your  premi- 
ses i  A.  Well,  for  one  reason,  it,  in  fact,  never  oc- 
curred to  us  in  the  first  place.  Q.  It  would  have 
cost  something  in  the  second  place,   wouldn't  it  t 

2929A.  It  might,  but  the  quantity  of  the  business,  nor  a 
tenth  part  of  it,  could  not  have  been  transacted  by 
having  a  roadway  in  the  store ;  you  could  only  drive 
in,  perhaps,  two  or  three  trucks  at  a  time,  and  they 
would  all  have  to  go  out  before  another  set  could 
come  in.  Q.  If  yoa  drove  in  one  street  and  out  at 
the  other,  you  would  have  greater  convenience  ?  A. 
We  receive  the  goods  on  one  side  and  deliver  at  the 
other.  Q.  Don't  answer  this  question  if  it  is  one 
that  is  not  proper,  in  your  opinion,  to  answer ;  have 
you  any  objection  to  state  what  the  annual  amount 
of  your  sales  is ;  now,  I  don' t  ask  that  to  pry  into 
your  private  matters  ?  A.  It  is  no  private  matter, 
but  it  has  been  as  high  as  nineteen  millions,  and  it 
is  now  about  twelve  millions.  Q.  So  that  in  this 
matter  of  providing  yourself  with  suitable  facilities 
it  is  no  want  of  resources  that  you  would  assign  as 
a  reason  for  encroaching  upon  the  public  i     A.  It  is 
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very  larffelv  a  question  of  room  ;  if  we  had  the  2930 
whole  block  we  could  not  do  the  business  that  we 
now  do  if  it  had  to  be  all  done  inside  of  the  walls. 
Q.  I  don't  know  how  far  that  is  any  ar^ment  i  A. 
I  don't  advance  it  as  such  to  the  question  at  issue. 
Q.  You  would  hardly  say  that  the  necessities  of 
jrour  business  should  do  away  with  the  railroad  lines 
m  West  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  should  say  that 
the  railroad  lines  should  not  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  business  either;  both  have  their 
rights.  Q.  How  is  your  sidewalk  paved  1  A.  It  is 
paved  with  these  large  granite  blocks.     Q.  Belgian 

Kvement,  isn't  it?  A.  No^  sir :  not  at  all.  Q. 
I't  it  similar  to  Broadway  1  A.  rfo,  sir ;  it  is  these 
large  granite  blocks  such  as  we  see  along  the  walk, 
a  foot  thick  or  more.  Q.  I  suppose  it  is  your  idea,  2931 
that  in  your  business  enormous  loads  save  expense  \ 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  the  enormous  loads  ; 
they,  of  course,  carry  heavy  loads.  Q.  The  heavier 
the"  load  the  greater  the  saving,  you  think,  don't 

Jou  ?  A.  Not  always  ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Provided  it 
oesn't  break  your  trucks  A.  Well,  there  is  a 
happy  medium,  if  you  can  so  term  it,  where  it  is 
not  too  much  for  the  horses,  and  where  we  can  get 
along. 

Q.  How  many  loads  do  your  trucks  ever  carry  t 
A.  I  don't  know  the  weight  of  them ;  our  two-horse 
trucks  I  would  say  carried  probably  three  tons  or 
more.  Q.  How  many  hogsheads  of  molasses  does 
one  truck  ever  carry  ?  A.  Pour,  I  think,  is  an  or- 
dinary load  of  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  perhaps  2932 
sometimes  five  ;  I  am  not  certain  ;  I  have  seen  four 
or  five  on  a  truck.  Q.  Do  you  use  the  sidewalk  to 
some  extent  for  storing  your  goods  1  A.  No,  sir  ; 
we  do  not.  Q.  Do  your  goods  ever  stand  there  in 
massed  piles  ?  A.  Inside  of  the  stoop  line  we  gen- 
erally have  a  row  of  hogsheads  for  exhibition,  of 
molasses  and  syrup,  so  that  salesmen  can  go  and 
show  them  from  the  hogsheads;  we  don't  use  the 
sidewalk  for  storage  purposes.  Q.  That  is  outside 
of  the  line  of  your  property,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It  is 
within  the  stoop  line,  but  it  is  outside  of  the  walls. 
Q.  It  is  outside  of  the  line  fixed  by  your  deed  ?  A.  I 
think  so  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  So  really,  this  contention  of 
yours  is  for  the  occupation  for  your  own  purposes 
of  the  highway  in  which  the  public  have  an  equal 
interest  and  right  with  yourself  i  A.  Not  at  aU, 
sir. 
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2933  By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  If  your    trucks  carry  less  loads,   or  smaller 

loads,  Mr.  Thurber,  there  would  have  to  be  more 

trucks  to  do  the  business,  wouldn'  t  there  ?    A.  Yes, 

sir.    Q.  So  far  as  you  are  occupying  any  of  the 

premises  where  your  store  is,   you  are  occupying 

them  with  what  you  know  to  be  the  consent  of  the 

public  authorities,  are  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,   sir  ;  we 

have  a  permit  for  that  purpose.    Q.  This  plot  of 

land  that  you  occupy  is  a  plot  of  land  forming,  as 

it  were,  the  end  of  a  block  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And 

having  very  little  foot  travel  in  that  vicinity  except 

such  as  comes  to  you  and  from  your  business  ?    A. 

Well,  a  great  deal,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  there 

_-_  .  was  in  Chambers  Street. 
29o4 

By  Mr.  FvUer : 

Q.  You  back  up  your  horses  to  the  platform  in 
front  of  your  store  in  order  to  give  carnages  in  the 
street  the  whole  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you 
also  accommodate  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalk,  don't 
you  ?  that  is,  your  object  in  backing  is  not  to  ob- 
struct the  street  \  A.  Our  object  is  to  obstruct  the 
street  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  obstruct  the  side- 
walk for  pedestrians  as  little  as  jKwsible,  and  being 
able  to  do  the  business.  Q.  You  obstruct  the  street 
less  by  backing  your  trucks  over  the  sidewalk  than 
bo  putting  skids  across  'I  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  say 
that  before  we  went  into  this  store  we  had  the  city 
2935  authorities  make  a  survey  of  the  premises  and  pre- 
scribe in  what  way  the  business  should  be  done,  and 
we  have  since  conformed  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  prescribed  it ;  and  it  is  done,  I  think,  as  well 
as  it  can  be ;  if  anybody  can  show  where  the  busi- 
ness can  be  done  with  any  less  trouble  to  the  pedes- 
trian public  I  am  sure  we  would  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  such  pedestrians.  Q.  I 
agree  with  you  that  you  do  your  business  with  as 
little  obstruction  as  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  now,  in  regard  to  a  railroad  on  Broadw^ay, 
you  are  a  public  spirited  man— don't  you  think  the 
majority  of  the  property -owners  on  Broadwaj-  want 
a  railroad,  they  believing  that  they  are  losing  their 
business,  and  don' t  you  think  that  they  should  have 
it  i  A.  Not  if  it  interfered  too  much  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  railroad  on  Bi*oadway  would 
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interfere  with  the  general  welfare  ?  A.  That  ;^93g 
IB  my  impression,  sir.  Q.  You  think  the  stages,  ** 
then,  are  more  desirable  than  nice  cars  ?  A.I  think 
we  onght  to  have  at  least  one  street  free  from  rail- 
road tracks.  Q.  And  that  should  be  the  main 
street  leading  from  the  Battery  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island  ?  A.  Yes  ;  that  seems  to  me  appropriate. 
Q.  Then,  you  wouldn't  have  regard  enough  for  the 
business  interests  of  the  property -owners  to  give 
them  a  railroad,  if  they  wanted  it,  they  believing 
that  they  are  losing  their  trade  ?  A.  That  would  be 
a  question,  as  T  said  before,  of  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence ;  the  property-owners  might  overbalance  the 
general  public,  or  the  genend  public  might  over- 
balance tne  property -owners  ;  if  a  railroad  comes,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  put  down  tracks  such  as 
I  saw  in  Europe,  and  that  is  to  sink  them  flush  with  2937 
the  pavement,  and  not  have  them  so  that  they  rack 
apart  everything  when  the  vehicles  pass  over  them. 
Q.  Such  a  track,  don' t  you  think  with  the  consent 
of  the  proi)erty-owner8  would  be  desirable  ?  A.  I 
think  if  the  property-owners  wanted  such  a  track  as 
that  that  it  would  be  their  interest — that  their  in- 
terest there  would  certainly  be  above  that  of  the 
general  public  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  track  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
weight  of  evidence ;  these  raised  tracks  are  a  serious 
objection.  Q.  But  with  the  flat  rail,  such  as  thev 
do  desire,  and  I  know  it  to  be  their  choice,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  and  you  think  so  too, 
don't  you  i  A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  think,  as 
I  said,  we  ought  to  have  one  street  free  from  rail- 
road  tracks.  Q.  Don't  you  think  the  interests  of  *"^^^ 
property -owners  should  be  considered  first  if  they 
could  ^t  the  track  thev  desire  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
think  if  the  interests  of  the  proi)erty-owners  did  not 
conflict  too  much  with  the  general  interests,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  considered.  Q.  You  do  the 
laigest  grocery  business  in  the  City  of  New  York  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  And  there  is  a  rail- 
road in  front  of  your  place,  and  you  land  all  your 
heavy  goods  on  West  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes  ;  we  re- 
ceive our  goods,  quite  some  there,  and  they  have  to 
drive  on  tne  sidewalk  for  that  purpose.  Q.  There 
is  one  more  question,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider 
it  carefully  before  you  answer  it ;  can  you  get  a 
s^at  in  the  elevated  railroad  cars,  or  in  tne  surface 
care,  at  Chambers  Street  any  time  after  five  o'clock 
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2933  By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  If  your   trucks  carry  less  loads,   or  smaller 

loads,  Mr.  Thurber,  there  would  have  to  be  more 

trucks  to  do  the  business,  wouldn*  t  there  ?    A.  Yes, 

sir.    Q.  So  far  as  you  are  occupying  any  of  the 

premises  where  your  store  is,   you  are  occupying 

them  with  what  you  know  to  be  the  consent  of  the 

public  authorities,  are  you  not  i    A.  Yes,   sir ;  we 

have  a  permit  for  that  purpose.    Q.  This  plot  of 

land  that  you  occupy  is  a  plot  of  land  forming,  as 

it  were,  the  end  of  a  block  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And 

having  very  little  foot  travel  in  that  vicinity  except 

such  as  comes  to  you  and  from  your  business  ?    A. 

Well,  a  great  deal,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  there 

cs^r^A  was  in  Chambers  Street. 
29o4 

By  Mr,  Fuller : 

Q.  You  back  up  your  horses  to  the  platform  in 
front  of  your  store  in  order  to  give  carnages  in  the 
street  the  whole  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you 
also  accommodate  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalk,  don't 
you  ?  that  is,  your  object  in  backing  is  not  to  ob- 
struct the  street  %  A.  Our  object  is  to  obstruct  the 
street  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  obstruct  the  side- 
walk for  pedestrians  as  little  as  possible,  and  being 
able  to  do  the  business.  Q.  You  obstruct  the  street 
less  by  backing  your  trucks  over  the  sidewalk  than 
bo  putting  skids  across?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  say 
that  before  we  went  into  this  store  we  had  the  city 
2935  authorities  make  a  survey  of  the  premises  and  pre- 
scribe in  what  way  the  business  should  be  done,  and 
we  have  since  conformed  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  prescribed  it ;  and  it  is  done,  I  think,  as  well 
as  it  can  be ;  if  anybody  can  show  where  the  busi- 
ness can  be  done  with  any  less  trouble  to  the  pedes- 
trian public  I  am  sure  we  would  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  such  pedestrians.  Q.  I 
agree  with  you  that  you  do  your  business  with  as 
little  obstruction  as  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  now,  in  regara  to  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
you  are  a  public  spirited  man— don't  you  think  the 
majority  of  the  property-owners  on  Broadway  want 
a  railroad,  they  believing  that  they  are  losing  their 
business,  and  don' t  you  think  that  they  should  have 
it  \  A.  Not  if  it  interfered  too  much  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city. 
Q.  Do  you  think  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
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interfere  with  the  general  welfare  ?  A.  That  ^^ggg 
is  my  impression,  sir.  Q.  You  think  the  stages,  " 
then,  are  more  desirable  than  nice  cars  ?  A.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  one  street  free  from  rail- 
road tracks.  Q.  And  that  should  be  the  main 
street  leading  from  the  Battery  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island  ?  A.  Yes ;  that  seems  to  me  appropriate. 
Q.  Then,  you  wouldn't  have  regard  enough  for  the 
business  interests  of  the  property-owners  to  give 
them  a  railroad,  if  they  wantea  it,  they  believing 
that  they  are  losing  their  trade  ?  A.  That  would  be 
a  question,  as  T  said  before,  of  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence ;  the  property-owners  might  overbalance  the 
general  public,  or  the  general  public  might  over- 
balance tne  property -owners  ;  if  a  railroad  comes,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  put  down  tracks  such  as 
I  saw  in  Europe,  and  that  is  to  sink  them  flush  with  2937 
the  pavement,  and  not  have  them  so  that  they  rack 
ai)art  everything  when  the  vehicles  pass  over  them. 
Q.  Such  a  track,  don' t  you  think  with  the  consent 
of  the  property-owners  would  be  desirable  ?  A.  I 
think  if  the  property-owners  wanted  such  a  track  as 
that  that  it  would  be  their  interest — that  their  in- 
terest there  would  certainly  be  above  that  of  the 
general  public  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  track  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
weight  of  evidence ;  these  raised  tracks  are  a  serious 
objection.  Q.  But  with  the  flat  rail,  such  as  they 
do  desire,  and  I  know  it  to  be  their  choice,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  and  you  think  so  too, 
don't  you  ?  A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  think,  as 
I  said,  we  ought  to  have  one  street  free  from  rail- 
road  tracks.  Q.  Don't  you  think  the  interests  of  ^^'^^ 
property -owners  should  be  considered  first,  if  they 
could  get  the  track  thev  desire  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
think  if  the  interests  of  the  proi)erty-owners  did  not 
conflict  too  much  with  the  general  interests,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  considered.  Q.  You  do  the 
largest  grocery  business  in  the  City  of  New  York  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  And  there  is  a  rail- 
road in  front  of  your  place,  and  you  land  all  your 
heavy  goods  on  West  Broadway  1  A.  Yes ;  we  re- 
ceive our  goods,  quite  some  there,  and  they  have  to 
drive  on  the  sidewalk  for  that  purpose.  Q.  There 
is  one  more  question,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider 
it  carefully  before  you  answer  it ;  can  you  get  a 
seat  in  the  elevated  railroad  cars,  or  in  the  surface 
cars,  at  Chambers  Street  any  time  after  five  o'clock 
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2939  up  to  seven  o'clock — ^Chambers  Street  at  your  store? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  frequently  go  quarter  past  six  and  I 
get  a  seat. 

Q.  In  what  line?  A.  The  elevated  road.  Q.  What, 
at  Chambers  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  have  tried 
ten  successive  nights  at  half-past  five  and  I  could  not 
get  one  at  Park  Place.  A.  I  think  between  half- 
past  five  and  six  o'clock  it  is  the  most  crowded  time. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  get  a  seat  one  time 
in  ten  at  Chambers  Street  in  an  elevated  railroad 
from  five  to  seven  ?  A.  Yes,  if  you  waited  until  half- 
past  six  I  should  say  emphatically  that  you  can  ;  I 
don' t  think  you  could  from  half -past  five  to  six.  Q. 
You  could  not  get  a  seat  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
you  could  ordinarily.    Q.  If  you  wanted  to  go  to 

2949  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  don't  you  con- 
sider it  would  be  a  great  nuisance  to  stand  up  in  the 
elevated  cars  from  Chambers  Street  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street  ?  A.  I  should  say  that  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  Twenty-third  Street  vou  could 
generally  get  a  seat.  Q.  On  Saturday  nignt  I  stood 
to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  there 
were  fifty  people  standing  in  the  car  at  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Mr.  Beaman :  You  are  not  on  the  stand  just  now. 
Q.  Then  you  don' t  consider  that  increased  facili- 
ties are  necessary  from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  island  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  I  think  we 
have  plenty  at  present  and  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come. 
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By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Thurber,  you  speak  of  the  advantages  of  a 
rail  flush  with  the  pavement  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
you  think  that  a  rail  so  laid  would  obviate  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  you  have  experienced  against  rail 
roads  in  the  streets  ?  A.  It  would  to  a  large  extent.  Q. 
And  if  you  knew  that  this  surface  railroad  contem- 
plated precisely  such  a  rail,  your  opposition  to  it 
would  to  a  large  extent  diminish  ?  A.  It  would,  sir. 
Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  a  rail  flush  with  the 
pavement  would  afford  very  little  resistance  to  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  trucks  and  vehicles  ?  A.  Well,  I 
have  noticed  in  Liverpool  and  London  and  Paris, 
wherever  they  have  these  tramways  there,  that  they 
don't  offer  nearly  the  same  objections  that  our  Amer- 
ican roads  do ;  and  while  they  are  disliked,  I  am 
told,  by  the  cabmen,  because  their  horses  slip,  &o., 
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sometimes,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  objections  are  2942 
very  much  le^s  to  those  tracks  than  to  an^  in  New 
York,  and  I  believe  if  I  were  interested  m  a  horse 
railroad  in  New  York  I  should  advocate  the  replac- 
ing of  the  existing  rails  with  rails  of  a  proper  pat- 
tern ;  and  certainly  if  gentlemen  who  are  so  inter- 
ested will  go  over  to  the  other  side  and  see  how  they 
get  along  mere,  and  carry  just  as  heavy  loads  as  we 
carry  here,  I  believe  that  they  would,  in  pursuance 
of  tneir  own  interests,  abate  that  part  of  the  nuis- 
ance. 


Thomas  Beatty,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Boreel  and  the  Boanl  of  Trade  and  Traiis- 
portatiou,  being  duly  sworu,  testified  as  follows :       2943 

By  Mr.  EvarU : 

Q.  Mr.  Beatty,  how  old  are  you  T  A.I  was  born 
the  25th  of  September,  1829.  Q.  You  are  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  police  force  of  this  city  T  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  precinct  do  you  belong!  A.  The 
Twenty-fifth.  Q.  Are  the  members  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Precinct  commonly  known  as  "  The  Broadway 
Squad!'*  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Of  what  do  their  duties 
consist?  A.  To  regulate  the  street,  to  see  that  peo- 
ple get  across  safe  back  and. forth,  and  that  drivers 
drive  properly.  Q.  And  they  are  all  stationed  on 
Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  From  what  point  to 
what  point?  A.  From  Bowling  Green  to  Thirty- 2944 
fourth  Street.  Q.  About  what  time  was  this  Twenty- 
fifth  Precinct  organized !  A.  It  was  organized  in 
1858.  Q.  How  far  up  on  Broadway,  or  between 
what  points  un  Broadway,  did  the  men  then  cover! 
A.  They  covered  from  Bowling  Green  to  Canal 
Street !  Q.  With  how  many  men  !  A.  At  first  ten 
men.  Q.  It  now  covers  up  to  Thirty-fourth  Street ! 
A.  Yes,  sir,  up  to  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Q.  And 
what  is  your  quota  of  men  in  your  precinct! 
A.  About  forty  men.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
a  member  of  the  police  force,  Mr.  Beatty  !  A,  I 
was  appointed  June,  1857.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
been  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Precinct — at- 
tached to  the  Twenty-fifth  Precinct  !  A.  Twenty- 
one  years  last  November.  Q.  Where  have  you  been 
statiuneddnringthese  twenty -one  years!  A.  Between 
this  building  and  Canal  Street,  with  the  exception 
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2945 of  a  ()ay  or  two  at  a  time,  but  all  would  not 
probably  ainouDt  to  two  months.  Q.  And  where  is 
your  station  now  T  A.I  take  from  Reade  to  Frank- 
lin, principal  place  on  Worth  Street.  Q.  Is 
Worth  Street  al)out  the  centre  of  your  station  t 
A.  Yes,  Worth  Street.  Q.  Since  yon  have  l>een 
a  member  of  the  Broadway  Squad,  Mr.  Beatty, 
what  increase  in  the  tratlic  on  Broadway  has 
there  been  in  your  opinion  T  A.  On  tlie  street  t 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  I  ^uess  it  must  have  lieen 
doubled  or  more.  Q.  How  does  the  traffic  on  Broad- 
way, at  the  present  time  or  sinC/C  the  holidays,  com- 
pare with  what  it  generally  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year  T    A.  The  [last  two   months  and   a  half  has 

2946'>^^'n  the  dul  est  Winter  we  have  ever  had  since  I 
have  been  on  Broadway — say  in  December,  January 
and  so  far  in  this  month.  Q.  Fewer  vehicles  on 
Broadway  since  the  holidays  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Than 
you  have  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  that 
itT  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  does  the  traffic  at  this 
time  of  the  year  generally  compare  with  that  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  f 
A.  This  year  t  Q.  This  time  of  the  year  generally  ; 
how  does  the  volume  of  traffic  compare  with  that 
in  the  Spring?  A.  Broadway  has  alwaj^s  l>eeD 
crowded  in  December,.  Jan  nary  and  February  up  to 
the  Spring,  but  this  is  the  <mly  Winter  that  I  can 
•  recollect  when   we  have  hafl  so  little  snow  and  so 

good  travel  all  over  the  city. 
^'  Q.  To  what  extent  is  Broadway  used  by  wheeled 
vehicles  going  up  and  down  this  island?  A.  To 
what  extent?  Q.  To  what  extent  is  Broa<lway 
used,  as  compared  with  other  streets?  A.  Oh,  a 
great  deal  more;  in  the  daytime  I  have  very  little 
experience  with  other  streets;  as  I  say,  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years  I  have  been  here  every  day,  ex- 
cepting Sundays,  so  that  I  travel  other  streets  very 
little.  Q.  What  effect  upon  the  travel  in  Broadway 
would  it  have,  in  your  opinion,  to  put  a  horse  rail- 
road track — a  double  horse  railroad  track — from  the 
Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  run  c^irs  thereon 
in  the  ordinary  wayT  A.  Well,  with  the  amount  of 
trucks  and  stages  we  have  on  it  now  in  busy  seasons 
below  Canal  Street — I  am  not  familiar  above— I  do 
not  see  how  we  would  get  along.  Q.  Why  would  it 
be  difficult  to  get  along,  in  your  opinion  f    A.  Be- 
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oaase  we  could  not  get  trucks  out  of  the  way  of  the  2948 
cars.  Q.  Why  wouldn't  you  be  able  to  T  A.  Have 
no  place  to  put  them.  Q.  No  place  for  the  trucks  or 
carSf  which T  A.  I  will  give  you  ray  reasous;  sup- 
pose a  man  has  a  heavy  load — two,  or  three,  or  four 
tons — on  a  truck  on  the  track,  and  a  car  after  him 
wants  to  get  past ;  I  sing  out  to  that  man  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  not  got  any 
room;"  I  cannot  haul  one  side,  because  the  trucks 
are  on  the  side — wagons,  &c. — and  I  cannot  compel 
him,  until  he  gets  a  proper  place,  to  haul  off,  so  that 
be  won't  get  stuck.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the 
fact  that  the  cars  would  be  confined  to  a  straight 
line  on  the  rails  make  it  mora  difficult  for  the  traffic 
to  move  along  on  Broadway  f  A.  Yes,  in  my  neigh-  2949 
borhooil  here,  where  I  am  familiar;  yes,  sir;  be- 
tween Chambers  Street  and  Oanal  Street.  Q.  Is 
there  any  line  of  raili*oad  on  Broadway,  to  the  ex- 
tent— there  is  a  line,  isn't  there,  just  above  here, 
near  Canal  Street  ?  A.  There  is  a  line  that  comes 
out  of  Lispenard  Street;  that  turns  around  into 
Canal  Street.  Q.  That  is  above  your  district  f  A. 
Yes;  that  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  with.  Q.  Do 
you  have  occasion  to  clear  Broadway  of  its  vehicles 
for  the  use  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  part  of  your  du- 
ties? A.  Yes,  sir;  most  particularly.  Q.  And  how 
is  that  accomplished  T  how  is  tbac  d<meT  A.  Well, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  engine^— they  generally  ring  the 
bell  - 1  jump  into  the  street  the  way  they  are  going, 
an<l  get  the  teams  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  that  if  horse- 
cars  were  running  on  Broadway  1  A.  Could  with 
the  wagons,  but  you  could  not  with  the  cars  f  Q. 
Where  would  yon  put  the  wagons  T  A.  Get  them 
out  of  the  way ;  get  them  better  out  of  the  way  than 
you  could  the  cars.  Q.  Could  you  clear  the  centre 
of  the  street  for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Department  ap- 
paratus? A.  Yon  could  clear  the  side  coming  down, 
and  you  could  clear  the  side  going  up;  always  clear 
the  right  as  much  as  possible,  but  you  can't  do  it  all 
the  time.  Q.  Could  it  be  done  as  expeditiously  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  it  can  be  done  to-day  f  A.'  I  do 
not  see  bow  it  could. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 
Q.  Officer,  y^u  say  you  have  been  on  Broadway 
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2951  since  1858,  have  you  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Twenty -one  years 
last  November  ;  I  was  in  the  precinct  five  years  and 
a  half  previous  to  that.  Q.  You  have  been  familiar 
with  Broadway  and  its  traffic  for  how  long  ?  A. 
Twenty-one  years.  Q.  Only  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Only  for  twenty-one  years  t  A.  Yes.  Q.  Were 
you  not  the  previous  five  years  ?  A.  I  was  on  this 
side  of  town — this  precinct.  Q.  Don't  you  know 
that  blockades  in  Broadway  were  very  much  more 
frequent  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  now  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Twenty  years  ago  were  there  a  eootl 
many  more  stages  running  on  Broadway  than  there 
are  now  i  A.  Yea,  sir  ;  eleven  lines  running  then. 
Q.  After  the  introduction  of    the  Broadway  and 

2952  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  line,  many  of  those  lines 
of  stages  were  withdrawn  from  Broadway  were  they 
not;  A.  All  bat  three.  Q.  The  witodrawai  of 
those  stages  tended  to  facilitate  travel  on  Broad- 
way, didn't  it  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  did  J  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  if  they  were  here  now  and  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness here  now- — —  Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stages  of  the  Consolidated  Stage 
Line — didn't  that  facilitate  travel  on  Broadway  i  A. 
Certainly,  sir.     Q.  And  from  that  time  down  to  the 

E resent  the  biocks  on  Broadway  have  been  much 
)ss  frequent  than  they  were  before^  A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  not,  excepting  this  Winter.  Q,  Don't  you 
know,  officer,  that  it's  a  very  uncommon  thing  to 
have    Broadway  blocked  up    for  any  considerable 

2953  time  now  *  A.  Well,  how  long  since  ?  Q.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  on  Broadway  be- 
tween Chambers  Street  and  Wall  Street  i  A.  Cham- 
bers and  Wall  Streets  1  Q.  Yes,  air.  A.  For  a  day 
at  a  time  1  Q.  Twenty  years  ago  wasn'  t  it  a  common 
thing  for  there  to  be  blockades  lasting  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour,  aod  sometimes  longer,  between  Cham  ■ 
bers  Street  and  Wall  Street  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  souie- 
times  for  four  hours  ;  1  have  not  got  any  dinner  all 
day.  Q.  When  have  you  had  such  a  blockade  all 
day  i  A.  Well,  we  have  not  seen  a  Winter — January, 
December  and  February — since  I  have  been  on  it, 
that  we  have  not  had  tne  street  blocked  until  this 
present  one.  Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  weren't 
such  blockades  there  much  more  frequent  when  the 
stages  of  the  Consolidated  Stage  Line  were  running, 
than  now  {    A.  On  the  lower  end,  yea,  sir.   Q.  Very 
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macb  more  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  stated  that  2954 
if  a  railroad  was  to  be  constructed  on  Broadway, 
with  all  the  stages  and  trucks  now  occupy- 
ing the  street,  that  now  occupy  it,  that  you 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  operate  such  a 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  Q.  Do  you  know 
how  many  stages  there  are  now  running  on  Broad- 
way i  A.  No,  I  do  not ;  there  are  three  lines.  Q. 
Don' t  they  run  seventy  stages  apiece  1  A.  I  cannot 
say  ;  I  never  made  any  inquiry  ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  stages  they  run.  Q.  If  aU  of  these  stages 
that  are  now  running  on  Broadway — these  tl^ee 
lines  now  occupying  tne  street — ^were  withdrawn,  do 
you  think  that  would  facilitate  travel  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Certainly.  2965 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  are  now  two  biiii- 
dred  and  ten  stages  runninti:  on  Broadway  and  they 
were  all  withdrawn  and  only  fifty  cars  substituted — 
you  think  that  would  facilitate  travel  on  Broadway  T 
A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Don't  you  think 
that  fifty  cars  running  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  Battery  would  be  very  much  less  of  an  ob- 
struction than  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  T  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  one  car  would  he  more 
of  an  obstruction  to  the  street  than  three  stages  T 
A.  Sometimes  it  would  be  more  obstruction  than 
ten  stages,  because  1  can  put  a  stage  out  of  the  way 
and  a  car  I  could  not.  Q.  For  the  purposes  of  the  ooga 
general  trafiic — the  general  purposes  of  Broadway 
— do  you  think  that  one  car  would  operate  as  an  ob- 
structi  >n  equal  to  three  stages  t  A.  Well,  under- 
stand me;  I  mean  in  busy  seasons  we  could  not  get 
a  car  through  at  all,  probably  for  a  length  of  time. 
Q.  Please  answer  my  question ;  do  you  think  for 
ordinary  purposes  in  Broadway  that  one  car  would 
equal  as  an  obstruction  three  stages  f  A.  Well,  in 
the  busy  season  it  would,  yes,  bec^iuse  it  would 
block  up  the  street.  Q.  Would  it  equal  four  stages  ? 
A.  As  1  say,  it  would  equal  ten  stages,  when  the 
street  would  be  blocked,  because  we  could  not  get 
it  out  of  the  way  and  we  could  not  make  an  open-  3957 
iug.  Q.  Your  objection  then  is  that  a  car  is  on  a 
fixed  line?  A.  That  is  it,  yes,  sir,  that  is  it;  do  not 
understand  me  that  I  have  any  personal  objection 
to  cars  at  all.  Q.  Oh,  no,  sir,  1  am  going  to  make 
you  the  best  friend  of  this  railroad,  that  is  going. 
You  think  that  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  fa- 
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2958  cilitate  passeuger  traffic,  dooH  you  f  You  think  that 
pedestrians  that  desired  to  ride  wouhl  find  a  great 
deal  better  accommodation  in  the  street  cars  than 
they  do  in  the  stages  t  A.  If  they  could  get  along, 
yes.  Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there  f  A. 
I  do  not  see  any  doubt  about  that.  Q.  You  see  the 
stages  going  along  such  a  day  as  this,  on  Broadwaj*, 
and  you  see  them  crowded  with  passengers,  don't 
you  ?  A.  Well,  not  to-day.  Q  Have  you  noticed? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ain't  they  crowded  with  passeng- 
ers f  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Don't  you  see  them  with  pas- 
sengers standing  up  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Isn't  it  a 
common  thing  to  see  an  omnibus  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  crowded  with  passengers,  every  seat  full, 
and  the  aisle  filled  with   passengers  standing  up  f 

2959  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  indicates  that  there  are  not 
enough  public  vehicles  on  Broadway,  don't  itf  A. 
Certainly.  Q.  It  indicates  to  your  mind'  that  if  a 
railroad  could  be  operated  on  Broadway  that  the 
general  public  advantage  will  be  very  much  sub- 
served on  Broadway!  A.  Yes,  if  they  could 
operate.  Q.  If  it  can  be  operated  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
We  will  come  down  to  the  question  of  operation. 
Do  you  know  what  width  Broadway  is  from  curb  to 
curb  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  legal  lines  of  the  street, 
but  from  curb  to  curb  t  A.  Well,  I  know  that  you 
can  run  two  lines  of  vehicles  down  and  two  up.  Q* 
Two  lines    of    vehicles    down    and    two    up  f     A 

2960  ^^'**»  ^^^' 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  double  railroad  track  is  laid  in 

the  centre  of  the  street,  and  that  there  is  room  on 
either  side  for  vehicles  to  pass  up  and  down,  would 
you  say  then  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
operating  a  railroad  ?  A.  But  there  is  the  block  I 
am  speaking  of,  in  busy  seasons;  there  is  not  a  block 
from  here  to  Canal  Street  but  what  there  is  trucks 
and  wagons  loading  and  unloading.  Q.  Just  listen 
to  my  question  ;  suppose  that  a  railroad  track  is  so 
constructed  that  it  occupies  fifteen  feet  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  suppose  the  street  to  be  forty-five 
feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  that  leaves  fifteen  feet 
on  either  side,  don't  it  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  any  sort  of  a  vehicle  to  pass  up 
and  down,  is  there  notf  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then 
when  the  car  is  on  the  track,  if  there  is  a  vehicle 
backed  up,   the  car  can   go   by   itf     A.   Yes.     Q. 
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Where  are  the  blocks  that  you  say  that  are  in  the?961 
babit  of  occurring  on  Broadway,  where  do  they  hap- 
pen ?  A.  Well,  all  the  way  around,  principally  be- 
tween— well,  sometimes  run  down  up  to  Franklin 
Street  and  White,  and  sometimes  it  starts  below  and 
extends  up  to  Ganal ;  when  the  stages  cannot  come 
down  it  will  keep  extending  up.  Q.  That  don't  often 
happen  f  A.  It  has  not  happened  this  Winter.  Q. 
Hasn't  happened  this  Winter  at  allf  A.  No,  sir, 
not  that  I  know  of.  Q.  Then  it  is  occasioned  by 
snow-storms,  isn't  it  ?  A,  Principally,  yes  sir.  Q. 
And  it  only  exists  when  Broadway  is  encumbered 
with  snow  t  A.  No,  it  is  when  the  other  streets 
are  encnmln^red  with  snow.  Q.  And  Broadway  is 
cleared  T  A.  And  the  teams  all  come  into  Broadway  2962 
l>ecause  there  is  no  railroad  and  traveling  generally 
is  better;  and  a  man  going  down  town  he  will  swing 
into  Broadway,  and  the  same  going  up-town ;  that 
is  my  experience.  Q.  When  you  were  making  or 
stating  to  Mr.  Evarts  your  objections  to  a  railroad 
on  Broadway,  your  mind  was  acting  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  cars  were  going  to  be  there  and 
all  the  stages,  too  t  A.  No,  sir,  1  have  been  watch- 
ing this  all  the  way  through.  Q.  Did  you  under- 
stand with  the  construction  of  the  railroad  that  the 
stages  would  probably  retire  f  A.  Certainly.  Q. 
And  don't  you  think  now  that  if  all  the  business  that 
is  required  by  passengers  can  be  done  with  fifty  cars 
that  there  would  be  very  much  less  obstruction  than  2953 
four  times  that  number  of  stages  would  make  f  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  You  still  stick  to  that  assumption  that 
one  car  is  more  in  the  way  than  ten  stages  T  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Officer,  just  hold  on  ;  in  a  crowd  the 
|K>le  of  a  stage  is  a  great  nuisance,  isn't  it  f  A.  Yes, 
sir,  takes  rt>om.  Q.  Horse-cars  are  run  without 
poles,  aren't  they  !  A.  Not  all.  Q.  Generally,  are 
they  not  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  never  put  a  pole 
on  unless  they  have  a  pair  of  green  horses,  do  they  f 
A.  iSometimes  they  have  a  pole  on  when  they  have 
four  horses.  Q.  But  ordinarily  a  street  car  is  run 
without  a  pole  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  well,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that.  Q.  If  you  could  get  the  poles  off  of  the 
stages,  they  wouhl  lie  very  nuich  less  obstruction  in 
a  street  than  they  ara  now  T  A.  They  would  take 
up  less  room,  yes  sir.  Q.  And  to  that  extent,  that 
the  cars  have  no  poles,  they  would  be  less  of  an  ob- 
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2964  structioQ  than  the  stages f  A.  Yes,  take  up  so  much 
less  room. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Yon  have  come  here,  officer,  simply  becaiifte 
you  have  been  snbpoeuaed  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  no  feel- 
ing at  all  on  either  side.  Q.  At  what  time  of  the 
year,  ordinarily,  except  in  the  Winter  time,  is  Broad- 
way most  crowded  f  A.  Except  in  the  Winter  time? 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  when  Fall  trade  commences 
we  usually  have  two  or  three  months ;  the  Summer 
months  it  is  quiet ;  Broadway  travel  is  governed  by 
the  trade — the  busy  season.  Q.  As  yon  have  seen 
Broadway,  has  the  wholesale  trade  been  going  up 

2966  further  I  A.  Further  all  the  time;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
Has  the  general  trucking  business  increased  from 
year  to  year  since  you  have  been  there  on  Broad- 
way f  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  has  increased  with  tha  busi- 
ness. Q.  Is  Broadway  blocked  up  any  time,  except 
in  the  Winter  time  that  you  speak  oft  A.  Blocked 
in  the  Fall.  Q.  That  is  occasioned  by  what? 
A.  The  busy  season.  Q.  Have  you  seen  every  year 
these  blockades  on  Broadway  in  the  Fall  of  the  year, 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  tht»  ground  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  do  those  blockades  last?  A.  Well, 
sometimes  an  hour,  two  hours,  half  an  hour,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  sometimes  all  the  afternoon.  Q. 
In  your  judgment  would  the  placing  of  horse-cars 

2966  ^"  Broadway  tend  to  make  such  blockades  more 
than  omnibuses  T  A.  Yes ;  that  has  always  been  my 
impression.  Q.  Do  omnibuses  occasion  any  more 
trouble  on  Broadway  than  other  vehicles  of  the 
same  size  do  ?  A.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  no  more  trouble 
than  a  truck. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Don't 
you  think  if  there  was  a  real  nice  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, such  as  Uncle  Jacob  8harp  would  build,  that  it 
would  drive  off  all  these  omnibuses  from  Broadway  t 
A.  I  think  it  would  drive  off  everything.  Q.  Do 
you  mean  all  the  omnibuses — all  the  omnibuses  and 
trucks  T  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  and  the  business 
too.  Q.  Then  you  could  operate  it  as  easy  as 
grease  I     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Beaman :  2967 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  wonld  drive  off  the  |^»o]iceroen  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  it  would  increase  them. 


Oscar  Wable,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JSvarts : 

Q.  Mr.  Wable,  yon  are  a  member  of  the  police 
force  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  attached  to  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Precinct  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long:  have 
you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  yeai*s.  Q.  How  lon^  attached  to  the  Broad-  2968 
way  Squad?  A.  Well,  for  the  last  ten  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half;  I  was  away  two 
separate  times,  from  eight  to  nine  months.  Q.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  yon  have  been  attached  to  the 
Broadway  Squad  where  have  you  been  stationed? 
A.  I  have  been  stationed  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  I  may  say,  from  the  Battery  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  at  different  times. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  stationed  at  Oanal 
Street  f  A.  I  was  there  a  little  less  than  four  vears. 
Q.  And  where  are  you  at  present  stationed  T  A. 
Corner  of  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  How 
long  have  you  been  there  t  A.  A  little  over  three 
3'ears ;  three  years  last  September.  Q.  How  many  2969 
men  are  stationed  at  Fulton  Street!  A.  We  have 
three  there.  Q.  Where  is  the  next  man  stationed 
below  f  A.  At  Dey  Street.  Q.  And  how  many 
there  t  A.  One  man  at  Dey  Street — Dey  and  John. 
Q.  Where  is  the  next  man  south  of  that  ?  A.  Oort- 
laudt — Cortlandt  and  Maiden  Lane.  Q.  And  then 
going  on,  where  is  the  next?  A.  There  is  one  at 
Liberty.  Q.  One  at  Lil)erty  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  below  that  f  A.  Below  that  there  are  tw^o  pa- 
trol posts,  biit  it  is  usually  covered  by  one  man,  as 
we  are  shorthanded  at  the  present  time.  Q.  Will 
you  please  name  the  stations  above  yours,  with  the 
number  of  men  at  themf  A.  Vesey  Street  there 
are  two  stations,  but  one  man  ;  Barclay  Street,  one 
man ;  Park  Place,  one  man  ;  Chambers  Street,  two 
men ;  then  between  Chambers  and   Thomas   Street 
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^^'^  there  is  odc  man — well,  tbere  are  three  posts  there 
but  it  is  usually  covered  with  one  man,  as  we  are 
shorthauded ;  (here  is  another  at  Walker  Street ; 
then  tliere  are  two  at  Canal,  one  at  Grand ;  one 
Grand  to  Honston ;  one  at  tloiistoD  ;  one  at  Bleeck- 
er;  and  Ihen  there  is  a  patrol  post  of  three  or  four 
blocks  there ;  another  one  at  Tenth  Street;  one  at 
Twelfth  and  Fourteenlh,  and  so  on  up.  Q.  You 
have  been  pretty  familiar  with  the  travel  on  Broad- 
way for  the  piist  len  years,  I  sup{)ose  T  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  your  duties  at  Fnlton  Street  keep  you  three 
men  stutiotied  there  pretty  busy  during  the  day  T  A. 
It  does  at  busy  times.  Q.  What  hour  do  you  go  on 
in  the  moniintf  I     A.  We  leave  the  station  at  half- 

QQ--  past  eight.     Q.  Where   is  your  station-house  t     A. 

^'  Twenty-ninth  Street— Thirty-four  East  Twenty- 
ninth  Street.  Q.  And  you  leave  there  at  half-past 
eight!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  time  do  you 
reuch  your  post  t  A.  Nine  o'clock.  Q.  And  when 
do  you  leave  iti  A.  I  leave  it  from  one  until  two 
to  get  my  tlinner,  returning  at  two  o'clock,  and  then 
1  leave  at  half-past  six ;  that  ends  my  day's  work. 
Q.  That  ends  your  day's  work  so  far  as  the  sti-eet  is 
concerned?  A.  Yes. sir.  Q.  Is  that  post  tiikeu  by 
some  one  while  you  are  away  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
day  I  A.  There  are  three  of  us  there  and  we  each 
take  one  hour  to  dinner  ;  one  man  taking  from 
twelve  till  one,  and  returning  at  one,  and  the  other 

2972  taking  Vesey  Street  while  the  one  at  Vesey  Street  is 
at  dinner,  and  then  at  one  o'clock  the  other  two  go. 
Q.  Are  there  always  two  of  the  three  stationed  at 
Fulton  Street  I  A.  Not  always  two;  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one  tbere  is  one  oSicH^r  stationed 
at  Fulton  Street,  one  of  them  going  up  to  Veney 
Street  between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  hour  of  tbe  day  is  travel  lightest  on 
Broadway?  I  mean,  of  course,  during  the  hours  you 
are  stationed  there!  A.  Between  twelve  and  one  I 
should  judge,  t^.  Do  you  know  why  that  is!  A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reason  except  the  truckmen  are 
feeding  at  that  hour.  Q.  That  is  their  usual  hour  tu 
feed,  isn't  it!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  the  time  that 
you  go  to  get  your  dinner  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
does  the  amount  of  travel  ou  Broadway  to-day  com- 
pare with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  !  A.  Ten  years 
ago  I  was  stationed  further  up ;  at  the  present  time 
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the  traflfic  is  very  li^ht  for  this  season  of  the  year ;  2973 
I  think  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  ten  years 
^go  Q.  Ton  do  not  see  much  difference?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  see  mnch  difference.  Q.  Except,  as  I 
understand  yon  to  say,  that  it  is  lighter  just  now 
than  it  is  usually  f  A.  Tes,  sir ;  lighter  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Q.  What  ef- 
fect would  it  have,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  traflSc 
in  Broadway  to  have  a  double  line  of  car-tnvcks  laid 
there  and  cars  operated  on  itf  A.  Well,  I  think  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  it  would  be  impossible  to 
o|)erate  it  successfully  or  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Why  t 

The  Witness  :  On  account  of  the  immense  amount 
of  trafBc  there  is  there  in  the  street.  2974 

Q.  How  would  horse-cars  be  any  worse  than  om- 
nibuses f  A.  Omnibuses  we  can  get  out,  one  way 
or  the  other — not  obliged  to  follow  straight  on  one 
track — and  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  keep 
a  street  car  on  the  rail ;  it  follows  its  track,  and  the 
omnibus  can  go  back  and  forth,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Q.  You  think  horse-cars  would  obstruct  more 
than  omnibuses T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  these  answers 
you  have  given  have  you  assumed  that  all  the  omni- 
buses will  be  taken  awav  if  the  horse-cars  run  t  A. 
Well,  I  have  t<iken  that  into  consideration  ;  that  is  a 
supposition  that  I  have,  that  they  would  be  taken 
off.  Q.  What  times  of  the  day  is  Broadway  most 
crowded  f  A.  Well,  I  should  judge  from  about  nine 
o^clock  until  half-past  eleven,  and  then  again  from  2975 
three  until  half-past  tive.  Q.  Have  you  seen,  within 
the  last  years,  many  blockades  where  you  are  located 
thereat  Fulton  Street!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long 
lasting?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen  it  last  there  a  whole 
day,  but  that  was  on  account  of  the  street  being 
blown  up.  Q.  But  blockades  caused  by  ordinary 
things  that  happen  in  the  street?  A.  Well,  I  have 
seen  it,  of  course,  before  the  holidays  this  year;  but 
ordinarily  we  have  had  blocks  there  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year — that  is,  from  the  last  of  February  for  about 
two  months,  and  then  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  again, 
and  then  in  Winter  time.  Q.  That  is  a  usual  thing, 
then?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Every  day?  A.  nearly 
every  day ;  some  days  the  traffic  is  a  little  heavier, 
and  some  days  not  so  heavy.    Q.  How  long  do  those 
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3976  blocks  geDcrally  last?  A.  Sometimes  half  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  I  have  seen  them  last  two  hours.  Q. 
Is  there  much  cross  travel  there  at  Fulton  Street — 
travel  going  across  the  street  f  A.  Very  little ;  most 
of  the  travel  goes  out  there — spreads  into  Broad- 
way ;  there  is  not  a  great  deal  going  directly  across. 
Q.  Is  that  the  worst  place  for  blocks  and  crowds? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the  next  worst  place,  do 
you  think  f  A.  There  is  a  very  crowded  place  at 
Cortlaudt  Street ;  there  is  a  very  crowded  place  at 
Worth  Street ;  tbere  is  a  good  deal  of——  Q.  How  is 
it  at  Canal  Sti'eet  f  A.  At  times  we  used  to  have 
very  many  blocks  up  there.  Q.  You  used  to  be  up 
there  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  were  you  there  t 
A.    I  was  there  n<?arly  four  years.   Q.  What  years 

^' '  were  they  f  A.  74  to  78.  Q.  You  say  there  were 
long  blocks  there!  A.  Yes,  sir,  at  times;  busy  sea- 
sons. Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  come  here  as  a 
witness,  were  you  no  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  the 
other  officers  there  with  you  on  Fulton  Street  been 
on  the  force  some  time  engaged  in  this  particular 
duty  f  A.  One  of  them  has  and  one  has  not  been  on 
that  corner  so  long;  he  has  been  on  Broadway  for 
a  number  of  years,  though. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Officer,  at  Fulton  Street  the  crowd  is  occasioned 
by  the  stage  line  that  runs  through  Fulton  Street,  is 
gjy^Qitnotf  A.  No,  sir;  they  help  to  make  the  crowd, 
but  then  they  are  a  small  percentage  ot  the  traffic 
there.  Q.  The  blue  stages  that  run  in  Fulton  Street 
contribute  considerably  to  the  block  there,  do  they 
not?  A.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  withdrawal  of  those  stages  would  with- 
draw that  element  of  obstruction  from  the  street, 
would  it  notT  A.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
course.  Q.  1  say  the  withdrawal  of  those  stages 
would  withdraw  that  element  entirely  of  obstruc- 
tion ?  A.  That  element,  yes ;  but  that  is  a  small 
percentage.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  stages 
there  are  running  in  Broadway  f  A.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  are  seventy  on  each  line.  Q.  That 
is  210  stages  on  the  three  lines  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  think  that  a  single  car  would  be  any  more 
obstruction  in  a  street  than  a  single  omnibus?  A. 
I  do,  surely.     Q.  The  cars  run  without  poles,  don't 
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they?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  stages  run  uni-2979 
versally  with  poles  t  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Their  poles 
projectiDg:  beyond  the  heads  of  horses  f  A.  Yes,  a 
short  distance.  Q.  And  those  poles  con«*titnte  a  very 
serions  obstniction,  do  they  not  t  A.  Well,  it  is  a 
very  serions  objection,  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Of 
course  a  vehicle  that  was  run  without  a  pole,  so  that 
the  hoi*ses  could  be  turned  around  to  either  side, 
would  be  less  of  an  obstruction  than  one  of  those 
stages  with  a  pole  ?  A.  It  would,  provided  you  could 
govern  and  turn  it  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Q.  A 
stage  travels  all  over  the  street ;  you  never  know  ex- 
actly where  you  are  going  to  find  itt  A.  Well,  it 
should  travel  on  the  right-hand  side.  Q.  No  matter 
how  they  should  do  it,  you  find  them  all  over  BudgQgQ 
on  all  sides  of  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  find 
them  all  around  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  you  had  a 
street-car  line  constructed  on  the  street  you  would 
know  where  to  find  them?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
truckmen  would  know  where  to  find  them  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commissioners  that 
with  those  tracks  existing  that  you  believe  that  a 
street-car  line  wouhl  obstruct  the  street  more  than  a 
stage  line  f  A.  I  do,  in  my  judgment.  Q.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  cars  are  where  the  truck- 
men and  cal)men  will  know  where  to  find  themf  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  street-ear  line  in  Broadway  would 
withdraw  a  large  number  of  the  omnibuses  that  are 
now  running  in  Broadway?  A.  Well,  I  should  sup-^°^ 
pose  it  would. 

Q.  To  that  extent,  then,  it  would  i-elieve  the  street 
from  an  element  of  obstruction  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  street-car  line  would  withdraw  from 
the  street  all  the  vehicles  that  are  now  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  passengers  T  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Such  as 
omnibuses,  hackney-coaches  and  cabs,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  f  A.  It  might.  Q.  Largely? 
A.  Most  of  the  public  would  take  it.  Q.  You  as- 
sumed, too,  I  think  you  told  Mr.  Beaman,  that  all 
the  stages  were  going  to  be  withdrawn?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  my  opinion.  Q.  That  is  your  notion 
about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 
Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  condition 
of  Broadway    twenty   years  ago?      A.  I  do  not. 
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2982  Q«  Yoii  were  not  on  Broadway  at  the  time  when 
the  Gonsolidated  Stage  Company  was  in  exist- 
ence? A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  is  Broadway  at  night, 
oflBcert  A.  Well,  it  is  very  seldom  I  am  on 
Broadway  at  night-time — that  is,  after  half-past 
six.  Q.  About  what  time  does  the  travel  of 
vehicles  on  Broadway  cease  f  A.  About  half-past 
five  where  I  am  located.  Q.  You  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  operation  of  the  stage  lines  on  Broad- 
way, haven't  you!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  don't  you 
know  that  they  are  over-crowded  at  the  present 
time ;  ever  since  the  five-cent  fare  was  inaugurated — 
don't  you  know  that  they  are  over-crowded  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  t     A.  Not  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ; 

2933  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Q.  At  certain  hours  of 
the  day  thej'  are  over-crowded  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  seats  are  full  and  people  stand  up  and  hang 
on  the  straps!  A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  on  a  rainy 
day  like  this.  Q.  Have  you  observed  to-day  whether 
in  fact  there  is  accommodation  for  the  people  who 
want  to  ride  or  not?  A.  There  was  to-day.  Q.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  very  severe  storm  and  very  few  people 
are  out  t  A.  That  helps  contribute  to  the  fact,  I 
think.  Q.  But  ordinarily  the  stages  are  crowded  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  certain  times  of  the  day  they  are. 
Q.  What  hours  of  the  day  are  they  most  crowded? 
A.  Well,  1  should  say  from  five  to  half-past  five  or 
six.  Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the 
cars  would   accommodate   more   people,  is   there? 

^^  A.  They  might,  perhaps,  if  they  could  be  got  through. 
Q.  There  is  lu)  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  cars 
would  furnish  the  people  with  great  deal  better  ac- 
commodation than  the  stages  do?  A.  Well,  in  re- 
gard to  that  I  could  not  say  whether  they  would  or 

not;  it  is  my  opinion Q.  Don't  you  think  an 

enormous  number  of  people  would  be  accommodated 
by  the  street  cars  for  short  trips  if  they  were  run- 
ning?   A.  I  think  they  would. 

Alexander  J.  Robinson,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Tran8X)ortation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Metroi)olitan  Police 
force?     A.  Municipal  Police  force;  yes,  sir.    Q. 
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And  attached  to  the  Twenty- fifth  Precinct  ?  A.  Yes,  2985 
sir.  Q.  And  a  member  of  the  Broadway  Squad  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  Department  and  force  ?  A.  About  fourteen 
years  and  seven  months.  Q.  And  how  long  have 
you  been  attached  to  the  Twenty -fifth  Precinct  ?  A. 
Thirteen  years.  Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  to- 
day ?  A.  Maiden  Lane  and  Broadway.  Q.  And 
how  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  'About  nine 
years.  Q.  Where  else  have  you  been  stationed  ? 
A.  I  have  been  stationed  at  various  posts  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  About  a  year,  I  should  judge.  Q.  And  Twenty- 
third  Street  ?  A.  About  the  same  length  of  time. 
Q.  And  have  vou  been  thirteen  years  past  pretty 
familiar  with  the  travel  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  gggg 
Q.  How  does  it  compare  to-day  with  what  it  gener- 
ally is  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  A.  Well,  consid- 
erably less,  owing  to  the  depression  in  business.  Q. 
You  consider  it  is  so  because  times  are  bad?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  that  affects  the 
volume  of  traffic  in  Broadway  (  A.  The  depression 
in  business  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
owing  to  the  same  cause ;  there  is  not  so  much  travel 
on  Broadway  as  there  was  in  former  times.  Q.  Mr. 
Beatty  said*  that  since  the  holidays  the  travel  on 
Broadway  was  as  light  as  he  had  ever  seen  it  except 
in  the  dull  times  of  Summer?  A.  That  is  so  ;  yes. 
Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  to  that?  A.  I  do; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day  in 
Broadway  i  A.  The  busiest  hour  ?  Q.  The  busiest  2907 
hours  (  A.  Well,  from  about  9  until  4  or  6.  Q. 
Between  9  and  4  what  are  the  busiest  times — what 
are  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day  ?  A.  About  mid- 
day. Q.  PYom  12  to  1  o'clock  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
your  opinion,  what  eflPect  upon  the  travel  in  Broad- 
way would  a  double  track  horse  railroad,  operated 
on  Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
have  i  A.  tVeU,  in  my  immediate  vicinity  where  I 
am  stationed,  I  think  it  would  be  an  impediment  to 
the  traflSc — that  is,  to  the  business.  Q.  Do  you 
think  it  would  facilitate  the  public  travel?  A. 
Well,  it  would  if  it  could  be  operated  successfully. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  operated  successfully  i 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  could.  Q.  In  your  experience 
do  you  think  it  could  be  operated.  A.  I  don't 
think  it  could  down  town.  Q.  And  why  do  you 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  oi)erated?    A. 


2088  Well,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  street 
at  times  in  ousy  seasons — trucks  backing  in  to  the 
curb,  &c.,  would  be  apt  to  block  the  streeta,  and 
cars,  being  stationary  on  the  track,  they  are  there, 
and  you  can't  move"  them  either  one  way  or  the 
other;  and  in  case  anything  should  happen  on  the 
track  they  become  blocked,  and  it  would  caose  all 
the  traffic  to  be  blocked.  Q.  They  would  block 
themselves  and  block  all  the  traffic,  in  your  opinion  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir,  until  the  obstruction  conJd  be  removed 
from  the  track.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  horse-car 
on  Broadway,  with  the  present  traffic,  the  omnibuses 
being  removed,  would  make  aa  good  time  from  the 
Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  as  an  omnibus  does  to- 
day ?    A.  I  don't  think  it  could,  sir. 

2989 

Oross-examinatton  by  Mr.  Scrthnet: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  stationed  on  Broadway 
south  of  Wall  Street  1  A.  Only  for  a  day  or  so  at 
a  time.  Q.  There  would  be  no  trouble  running  a 
railroad  down  there,  would  there  ?  A.  well,  there  is 
not  so  much  traffic  down  there.  Q.  There  would  not, 
in  your  opinion,  be  any  difficulty  in  running  a  rail- 
road there,  would  there  )  A.  Well,  from  not  being 
very  familiar  with  that  line  of  Broadway  I  could  not 
say.  Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  stationed  on  Broadway 
above  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  there  be 
any  difflcnlty  in  running  a  railroad  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Canal  Street  \  A.  Not  so  much  aa 
there  would  be  below  Canal  Street.  Q.  Would 
2990  there  beany?  A.  I  don't  think  there  would.  Q. 
Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  running  a  railroad, 
in  your  opinion,  between  Canal  Street  and  Chambers 
Street  \  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  there  would.  Q.  At 
what  point  %  A.  Well,  there  in  the  dry  goods  dis- 
trict, from  Walker  Street  down.  Q.  From  Walker 
Street  down  to  what  street ;  down  to  Chambers  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ton  say  anywheres  between  Canal  and 
Chambers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  running  a  railroad  between  Chambers 
Street  and  Vesey  Street,  would  there  \  A.  Well,  it 
is  wider  there,  Q.  And  there  Broadway  is  wider, 
and  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  run- 
nine  a  railroad  there  \  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  It  could 
make  good  time  there  between  those  points  \  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  in  consequence  of  the  street  being  wider. 
Q.  li  a  milroad  is  not  obstructed  it  makes  better 
time  than  stages,  does  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  where  it  is 
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not  obstructed ;  I  think  that  is  so.  Q.  You  are  0991 
familiar  with  West  Broadway,  are  you  not?  A.  '^ 
Not  very.  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New 
York  ?  A.  For  twenty  years.  Q.  Were  you  born 
here  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  iJuring  those  twenty  years 
you  have  had  occasion  to  visit  West  Broadway  a 
^reat  many  times  and  pass  through  it,  have  you  not  \ 
A .  Yes  sir.  Q.  Yon  know  there  are  several  lines  of 
cars  ninning  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  business  done  in  that  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  a 
^reat  many  vehicles  using  that  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know  that  the  Sixth 
Avenue,  Seventh  Avenue,  Eighth  Avenue,  and 
Broadway  cars  have  been  running  regularly  through 
that  street  for  twenty  years,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  believe  they  have.  Q.  And  there  used  to  be  a  21*92 
Ninth  Avenue  line  also  running  through  West 
Broadway,  was  there  not?^  A.  I  don't  remember, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Bowery  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  Bowery  is  a  crowded  street, 
isn't  it  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  as  crowded  as 
West  Broadway. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  crowded  as  West  Broad- 
way ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  more  room  to  drive ;  it 
is  wider.  Q.  Don' t  you  think  the  Bowerv  is  fre- 
quented— that  is,  traversed — by  more  vehicles  than 
Broadway  is  even?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  When  you 
take  into  consideration  the  cars  as  well  as  the  other 
vehicles  running,  are  there  not  more  vehicles  run- 
ning at  certhin  places  in  the  Bowery  than  there  are 
in  Broadway  in  the  busy  times  of  the  day  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Are  you  really  familiar  with  the  Bowery  ?  21H)3 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  as  a  fact  that  there  are 
various  lines  of  street-cars  running  through  the 
Bowery?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  is  an  elevated 
road  there  tooi  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  elevated 
posts  obstructing  the  highway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  notwithstanding  those  obstructions — the  ob- 
struction of  the  elevated  railroad  posts — and  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  the  street-car  lines 
that  run  through  that  street,  the  people  get  along, 
don't  they?  A.  Vehicles?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  people  live  there  and  are  prosperous  and 
happy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  know.  Q.  As  far 
as  you  know?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Policemen  last 
there  as  long  as  they  do  on  Broadway  almost,  don't 
they  ?    A.  Well,  it*  is  more  quiet  there  now  since 
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29940wney  Geoghan  is  dead,  I  believe.  Q.  Officer, 
do  you  know  anything  about  Canal  Street?  A. 
Yes,  I  do  a  little.  Q.  Canal  Street  is  a  street  that 
is  very  much  crowded  with  vehicles,  isn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  are  street-cars  run  and 
operated  there  on  both  sides  of  Broadway  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  but  Canal  Street  is  a  very  wide  street.  Q.  Oh, 
I  know  that  it  is  a  wide  street ;  there  are  a  great 
many  vehicles  on  it;  it  is  a  great  cross-town 
thoroughfare,  is  it  noti  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if 
you  find  a  crowd  at  any  part  of  Broadway  it  is  at 
its  intersection  with  Canal  Street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  not  as  bad  as  Fulton  Street.  (J.  Next  to  Ful- 
ton Street,  isn'  t  that  the  place  where  you  would 
expect  to  find  a  crowd  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

gggg  Q.  And  yet  the  street-cars  have  lived  and  flourished 
in  Canal  Street,  and  other  vehicles  have  passed  and 
repassed,  and  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  are 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  have  been  for  twenty 
years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  policemen  live  out 
the  natural  length  of  their  lives  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Not  over  burdened  with  work  ?  A.  Well, 
there  is  plenty  on  Canal  Street,  on  that  crossing. 
Q.  Officer,  your  immediate  station  you  say  now  is 
about  where?  A.  Cortlandt  Street  and  Maiden 
Lane.  Q.  South  of  Fulton  Street,  are  there  many 
blockades  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  not  just  now, 
sir ;  but  there  are  in  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  Q. 
You  spoke  just  now  about  the  lull  in  business  ;  are 
you  conscious  that  that  has  caused  any  gentleman 

2996 to  sell  his  horse  and  truck?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  To 
your  knowledge  have  the  number  of  horses  and 
trucks  in  the  City  of  New  York  diminished  at  all 

during  the  past  Winter  ?    A.  There  have  been 

Q.  No,  no ;  the  number  of  horses  and  trucks  owned 
and  -used  in  the  City  of  New  York — have  they 
diminisheed  in  number  at  all?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  sir.  Q.  They  are  all  here  yet?  A.  1 
presume  so  ;  but  there  are  not  as  many  on  Broad- 
way as  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  And  that  occurs,  according  to  your  notion,  be- 
cause i)eople  have  not  got  the  money  to  spend  that 
they  used  to  have  ?  A.  Well,  I  don^t  know  why  it 
is,  but  I  know  there  is  a  lull  of  traffic.  Q.  What  is 
the  character  of  traffic  on  Broadway ;  what  sort  of 
vehicles  most  frequent  it  t  A.  Well,  all  sort  of  vehi- 
cles. Q.  Principally  what  ?  A.  Principally  trucks. 
Q.  There  is  no  reason  that  you  know  of  that  trucks 
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cannot  go  somewheres  else,  is  there  ?    A.  Well,  they  2997 
aU  seem  bound  to  come  to  Broadway.    Q.  That  is 
to  view  the  scenery  and  the  nice  things,  isn't  it  ?    A. 

Because  the  pavement  is  good  there  and  the Q. 

And  the  scenery  is  better  than  it  is  on  some  other 
streets  i  A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  Q.  Don't 
you  know  that  a  great  variety  of  trucks  travel  Broad- 
way which  might  just  as  well  go  through  Church 
Street  or  some  other  street  ?  A.  Well,  in  slack  times 
like  this,  I  suppose  they  could,  but  in  Winter  time 
when  the  side  streets  are  all  packed  with  vehicles 
they  seem  to  go  to  Broadway,  because  it  is  cleared 
and  there  are  i)olicemen  there  to  guide  them.  Q. 
Do  you  know  how  many  stages  are  running  on  Broad- 
way (  A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  there  is  70  on  each  line.  Q.  That  is  210  stages  ^wj^ 
altogether  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  ^^^ 
taking  oif  of  those  210  stages  from  Broadway  would 
remove  the  trouble  therefrom  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
would  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  It  would  to  a  very 
lai^  extent,  wouldn't  it  i  A.  Well,  to  that  extent; 
I  suppose  it  would  be  perceptible.  Q.  A  stage  or  a 
stage-driver  is  about  as  great  an  obstruction  on 
Broadway  as  anything  else,  isn't  it  ^  A.  Yes,  they 
occupy  just  as  much  room  as  any  other  vehicle.  Q. 
About  as  independent  a  vehicle  as  there  is  in  use — 
greatly  exceed  a  truck — ^isn'  t  that  so  ?  A.  Inde- 
pendent 1  Q.  Yes,  lawless — ^travelling  all  over.  A. 
Well,  we  generally  keep  them  under  subjection.  Q. 
They  are  a  lawless  set  generally,  aren'  t  they ;  you 
don  t  know  where  to  lind  them,  whether  on  the  right  2999 
hand  side  or  left  hand  ?  A.  Well,  sometimes  green 
drivers  will  run  on  the  left  hand  side.  Q.  Don' t 
you  think  the  very  fact  that  if  a  railroad  was  laid 
on  Broadway,  and  the  cars  confined  there  to  a  cer- 
tain line,  and  the  stages  all  drawn  oif ,  and  you  knew 
exactly  where  to  find  the  cars,  that  they  would  re- 
lieve Broadway  instead  of  blocking  it  up  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  that  that  would  make  much  difference. 
Q.  Oflicer,  don't  it  really  amount  to  this,  that  this  is  a 
thin^  **  that  no  fellow  can  find  out"  until  it  is  tried, 
whetner  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing?  A.  Well,  perhaps  that  will  be  the 
best  solution  to  the  business.  Q.  If  the  rails  are  laid 
down  and  the  cars  go  upon  them,  if  they  go  there 
it  will  go  to  show  that  you  were  mistaken,  won't  it^  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q-  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do ; 
you  don't  know  of  anything  south  of  Fulton  Street 
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3000  that  would  prevent  the  operation  of  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  i  A.  Only  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
street  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Q.  At  Fulton 
Street  ?  A.  You  said  below.  Q.  Do  you  happen  to 
remember  what  the  condition  of  Broadway  was  20 
years  ago,  and  whether  blockades  are  more  frequent 
now  than  they  were  then  ?  A.  I  don' t  remember 
Broadway  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  vou  say  that  Broadway  was  any  less 
crowded  than  it  is  now  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think 
it  was.  Q.  You  don't  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  last  ten  years,  do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  don' t  think  the  traffic  has  increased  any  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Q.  You  don' t  think  it  has  increased  any 
In  the  last  ten  years— is  that  what  you  mean  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  Do  you  think  the  traffic  on  Broadway 

3001  has  increased  at  all  since  you  first  became  a  member 
of  the  police  force  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  has ;  it  is 
about  the  same.  Q.  You  don't  remember  Broad- 
way— what  its  condition  was  during  the  war,  do 
you  ?  A.  I  have  only  a  faint  recollection  of  that, 
sir.  Q.  Does  that  faint  recollection  help  you  to 
remember  that  it  was  a  great  deal  more  crowded 
then  than  it  is  now  i  A.  JNo,  I  cannot  say  that  it 
does.  Q.  You  don' t  think  there  is  any  change  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  At  all  events  you  recollect  this,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
in  the  last  ten  years  'i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
there  has  been.  Q.  About  Broadway  at  night — are 
you  on  duty  at  night  there  i  A.  No,  sir;  only  until 
half -past  SIX  o'clock.    Q.  Is  the  Broadway  Squad 

^  on  duty  at  all  at  night  ?  A.  We  attend  balls  and 
•^"^-  entertainments  and  such  like ;  we  are  sent  out  on 
special  duty,  but  not  on  Broadway.  Q.  Is  it  not 
within  your  recollection  of  Broadway  that  the 
principal  hotels  and  places  of  amusement  and 
churches  that  used  to  be  on  Broadway  have  aU  van- 
ished ?  A.  Oh,  there  are  a  great  many  hotels  that 
have  not  vanished.  Q.  The  best  hotels  that  used  to 
be  on  Broadway  20  years  ago  have  disappeared, 
haven't  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  of  them.  Q. 
There  is  not  a  church  on  Broadway  now,  is  there  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Except  Grace  Church,  I  mean  to 
say  i  A.  Yes,  Trinity  Church  and  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  Q.  The  Broadway 
Tabernacle  has  disappeared,  has  it  not  ?  A.  That  is 
at  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Q.  I  am  talking  about 
south  of  Grace  Church — between  Grace  Church  and 
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Pulton  Street  1  A.  There  isn'  t  any  church  to  my  3003 
knowledge.  Q.  No  church  on  Broadway  between 
Grace  Church  and  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Nothing  for  the  railroad  to  do  there  then  on  Sunday, 
is  there,  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  guess  the  traffic  would 
be  light  on  Sunday.  Q.  And  they  would  not  get 
much  of  that  in  the  night  time,  would  they  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  would  ;  they  might  of 
theatre  people  and  such  litoe.  Q.  There  would  not 
be  any  sort  of  difficulty  in  running  at  night,  would 
there  i  A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be,  sir.  Q.  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  not  onlv  nave  the 
effect  to  withdraw  the  stages,  but  to  withdraw  the 
cabs  that  are  running — very  many  of  them  ?  A.  I 
presume  it  would  withdraw  some  of  th^m,  but  not  3004 
all  the  cabs.  Q.  There  would  be  very  much  less  ' 
occasion  for  cabs  then  than  there  is  now  i  A.  It 
would  depend  ux)on  whether  people  wanted  to  go  in 
a  hurry — auicker  then  the  cars  could  take  tnem. 
Q.  How  about  the  stages  as  they  run  now  ;  they  are 
generalljr  jammed  full  in  the  busy  times  of  the  aay  ? 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q,  People  standing  up?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
it  is  very  uncomfortable  to  stand  up  in  a  stage  '<  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is  for  me,  I  know.  Q.  It  is  very  disa- 
greeable not  only  to  the  man  standing  up,  but  to 
the  people  sitting  down,  isn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir :  I 
should  judge  so.  Q.  And  a  hor^-car  would  help 
all  that,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  Well,  so  far  as  comfort  is 
concerned,  yes,  sir.  Q.  A  horse-car  would  be  very  3005 
much  more  comfortable  than  a  stage  }  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  believe  so.  Q.  And  they  would  accommodate 
more  people  ?  A.  They  would  hold  more  people. 
Q.  They  would  hold  more  people  and  they  would 
accommodate  more  people  i  A.  Well,  that  depends 
upon  how  often  you  run  the  cars.  Q.  K  they  run 
the  cars  often,  run  the  cars  once  a  minute  on  Broad- 
way, they  would  accommodate  a  great  many  more 
people  than  the  stages  do,  wouldn't  thev  (  A.  Yes, 
they  would  accommodate  more  i)eopie  than  the 
stages  do.  Q.  And  that  in  accordance  with  your 
notion  would  promote  the  comfort,  and  the  peace, 
and  the  i)ockets,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  city;  wouldn't  it  i  A.  So  far  as  the  comfort 
of  the  people  in  the  vehicles  is  concerned,  it 
would. 
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3006  By  Mr.  Everts : 

Q.  Mr.  Robinson,  can  you  tell  us  how,  in  your 
opinion,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  usually  on 
Broadway  at  this  time  of  the  year  compares  with 
what  it  is  and  has  been  since  the  holidays  ?  A. 
Well,  I  should  think  it  has  fallen  off  at  least  pO  per 
cent.  Q.  You  think  it  is  not  more  than  70  per  cent, 
of  what  it  usually  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  \  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  around  the  holidays  everything  was  a  solid 
block  three  or  four  days,  and  nowadays  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

New  Yobk,  February  17,  1886. 

Chakles  S.  Smith,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 

3007  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?  A.  Fifty-two  years  old. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  26  West  Forty-seventh 
Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a 
commission  merchant ;  agent  for  eastern  manufac- 
turers. Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?  A. 
George  C.  Richardson,  Smith  &  Co.  Q.  Where  is 
it  located?  A.  115  Worth  Street.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  this  city  ?  A. 
Thirty  years  and  more.  Q.  How  long  at  your  pres- 
ent location  ?    A.  Thirteen  years.    Q.  You  are  the 

3008  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  your  house  a  large  one  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  One  of  the  largest  in  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  in  the  country  i  A.  In  the  country, 
in  the  commission  business.  Q.  Of  what  does  that 
business  consist  generally  i  A.  Cotton  goods  most- 
ly. Q.  Receiving  and  shipping  cotton  goods  here  in 
ISTew  York  ?  A.  Receiving  goods  and  sending  them 
to  the  West ;  shipping  them.  Q.  Do  you  do  your 
own  trucking  in  that  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
How  many  trucks  do  you  employ  ?  A.  It  is  either 
nine  or  ten  ;  nine  certainly ;  I  believe  it  is  ten.  Q. 
To  what  extent  do  they  use  Broadway  in  the  trans- 
action of  your  business  ?  A.  They  always  cross  it 
in  going  to  and  from  our  store,  and  ^nerally  go 
down  Broadway  until  they  strike  the  bnes  on  the 
river.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  goods  on  Broadw  ay  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  sell  all  the  houses  that  are  in  the  do- 
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mestic  business  on  Broadway.  Q.  And  the  number  3009 
of  those  is  large ;  do  you  deliver  ffoods  every  day  on 
Broadway  1  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  think  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  did  not.  Q.  How 
important  in  the  transaction  of  your  business,  and 
of  business  of  a  like  nature,  is  it,  in  your  opinion, 
to  be  able  to  use  Broadway  to  deliver  jjoods  at  the 
houses  along  that  street ;  1  mean,  how  important  is 
it  to  be  able  to  stand  and  deliver  goods  from  the 
trucks?  A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Q.  What 
effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  upon  the 
travel  in  Broadway  to  have  a  double-track  horse-car 
road  laid  with  cars  ninning  on  it  ?  A.  I  should  say 
it  would  be  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  business  . 
interests  of  New  Yom ;  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  transact  business  like  ours  with  such  obstruc-  3qjq 
tion  on  Broadway  as  we  have  in  West  Broadway, 
for  example.  Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  affect 
rents  1  A.  I  should  think  it  would,  unfavorably ; 
I  should  think  a  concern  like  Teff t,  or  Jaffrey,  who 
are  among  the  largest  honses  on  Broadway,  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  rent  they  do  with  an  obstruc- 
tion of  that  sort  in  front  of  them.  Q.  Are  rents  on 
Broadway  to-day  below  Canal  Street  considered 
high?  A.  They  rent  higher  there  than  they  do 
above ;  yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Broadway,  as  far  as  the  dry  goods  business  is  con- 
cerned. Q.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  public 
demand  or  necessity  for  a  railroad  on  Broaaway  be- 
tween 14th  Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is ;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  about  3011 
the  public  demand  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity for  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  detri- 
ment \o  the  business  interests  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  think,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  affect  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  City  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think 
It  would  tend  to  drive  away  such  business  as  ours 
from  the  city  ;  it  would  oblige  us,  as  largely  as  we 
could,  to  ship  our  goods  from  the  mills,  and  prevent 
us  from  brin^g  them  to  New  York.  Q.  Would  it, 
in  your  opinion,  increase  the  diflSculty  and  expense 
of  carrying  on  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To 
a  very  great  extent  i  A.  To  a  very  great  extent,  as 
far  as  the  shipment  of  goods  is  concerned. 

Oross-examincUion  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Where  is  your  store  t  A.  115  Worth  Street. 
Q.  And  yon  have  been  there  for  thirteen  years  1    A. 
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3012  Yes,  sir,  in  this  particular  building.  Q.  Are  there 
large  houses  in  the  dry  goods  business  on  Church 
Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  not  the  largest ;  there  are  some 
large  ones.  Q.  There  are  large  drjrgoods  houses  in 
Church  Street  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Church  Street  is 
much  narrower  than  Broadway,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir.     Q.  And  in  Church  Street,  for  twenty   years 

East,  there  has  been  a  railroad  running  regularly, 
as  there  not  ?  A.  For  a  long  time  ;  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  number  of  years.  Q.  At  all  events,  that 
railroad  was  in  operation  and  with  cars  running  on 
it  regularly  on  a  single  track  in  Church  Street  be- 
fore many  of  those  mammoth  stores,  that  now  exist 
there,  were  built?  A.  I  believe  that  is  true.  Q. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  that  railroad,  mer- 

3013  chants  doing  business — wholesale  dry  goods  business 
— on  that  street,  have  erected  those  mammoth  stores 
that  now  exist  there,  and  have  continued  to  occupy 
and  use  them  since  the  existence  of  that  railroad*  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Notwithstanding  the  operation  of 
the  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  l)o  you  seriously 
claim  that  there  would  be  any  such  injury  to  your 
business  by  the  construction  of  a  street  railroad  in 
Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
Street  as  could  induce  you  to  cease  doing  business  i 
A.  No,  sir  ;  cease  doing  business  in  New  i  ork  (  Q. 
Yes.  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  it  up ; 
we  should  give  up  shipping  ^oods  from  New  YorK : 
what  I  mean  by  that  is  this,  that  when  we  sold 
goods  to  Chicago,  we  would  endeavor  not  to  deliver 

3014  them  from  New  York,  but  to  deliver  them  at  the 
East  so  as  not  to  bring  them  here  and  avoid  the 
trouble  of  trucking  them  and  receiving  them  in  New 
York^  and  to  that  extent  it  would  injure  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  New  York.  Q.  How  would  that 
affect  the  business  interests  of  New  York  in  any  re- 
spect? A.  Very  seriously.  Q.  Why?  A.  If  you 
carried  that  to  its  full  extent  you  would  do  away 
with  all  the  carmen  and  handlers  of  goods  ;  it  would 
affect  our  business  in  New  York  ;  it  would  affect  our 
railroads;  affect  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie; 
our  goods  are  all  first-class,  the  most  important 
freight  they  have.  Q.  What  is  the  principal  class 
of  goods  in  which  you  deal?  A.  Domestic  dry 
goods.  Q.  Cotton  goods?  A.  Cotton  goods.  <i. 
Sheetings  and  shirtings  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  sheetings  and 
shirtings  and  canton  flannels,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  they  are  the  best  class  of  freight  which 
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any  milroad  gets ;  they  charge  us  first-class  freight  301 5 
on* them;  the  railroads  have  lost  already  very  se- 
riously ;  New  York  is  the  worst  place  to-day  to  ship 
goods  from  ;  you  have  a  snow-storm  in  West  Broad- 
way and  those  streets  that  have  railroads  on  them 
all  around  the  docks,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
stir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  from  your  experience  in  New 
York,  that  in  case  of  a  snow-storm  your  truckmen, 
and  other  truckmen  universally  seek  those  streets 
in  which  railroads  exist,  in  consequence  of  the 
paths  which  are  cleared  by  the  snow-plows  of  rail- 
roads. A.  No,  I  do  not ;  1  know  that  the  railroads 
pile  the  snow  up  on  the  side  of  the  track  so  that  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  get  along ;  they  pile  the 
snow  on  side  of  the  track,  and  the  cars  obstruct  the 
middle  of  the  street  so  that  trucks  cannot  ^etSOlG 
through.  Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  precise 
state  of  facts :  Assuming  a  foot  of  snow  to  have 
fallen  in  New  York  over  night,  and  that  Broadway 
has  not  yet  been  cleared,  or  that  not  suflicient  time 
has  elapsed  to  clear  Broadway,  do  not  the  truckmen 
uniformly  seek  those  streets  which  have  been  cleared 
by  the  snow-plow,  and  in  which  railroad  tracks 
exist  ?  A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  do,  because  I 
think  they  would  be  obstructed  more  in  those 
streets  than  in  any  others.  Q.  I  ask  you  the  fact  1 
A.  No  ;  it  is  not  true,  according  to  my  observation. 
Q.  According  to  your  observation,  is  it  not  the  usual 
thing  for  trucks,  and  cabs,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
when  the  streets  of  New  York  are  encumbered  by 
snow,  to  seek  those  streets  in  which  railroad  tracks 
are  laid,  for  the  reason  that  the  snow-plows  of  the  30 1 7 
railroad  companies  have  cleared  a  path  on  which 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  may  run  as  well  as  their 
cars  ?  A.  That  cannot  be,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion down-town ;  it  might  be  probably  up  in  Sixth 
Avenue.  Q.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  West  Broad- 
way i  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  they  have 
to  avoid  it.  Q.  Have  you  not  had  occasion  to  hire 
a  hackney  coach  in  Winter,  when  the  streets  were 
encumbered  by  snow,  to  travel  from  your  house  to 
your  store?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  yoti  not  observe 
that  the  driver  of  such  a  carriage  uniformly  sought 
the  railroad  streets,  in  consequence  of  paths  having 
been  cleared  by  the  snow-plows  ?  A.  I  excepted 
up-town  ;  I  think  that  it  is  true,  there  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  true  as  to  trucks  and  wagons  down  here  ; 
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301 8  because  they  cannot  run  in  the  railroad  tracks.  Q. 
In  case  of  a  snow-storm,  when  Broadway  is  encum- 
bered with  snow,  and  during  the  period  when  the 
snow  is  vet  lying  on  the  street  and  has  not  been 
removed/is  it  not  a  matter  of  your  obsenration  that 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  usually  seek  some  other 
street  than  Broadway  ?  A.  No  ;  it  is  not ;  I  think 
they  ffenerally  go  down  Broadway  ;  they  certainly 
would  not  seek  West  Broadway,  which  has  a  traclL, 
and  which  is  the  only  parallel  street ;  or  Elm  Street ; 
our  trucks  would  not.  Q.  Have  you  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  West  Broadway  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  indicated  ?    A.  Very  often.     Q.  Was 

3019  is  it  not  a  matter  of  your  observation  that  that 
street  w^as  filled  with  trucks,  following  the  railroad 
track  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  so  much  as  Broadway  ; 
there  were  some  there.  Q.  Does  your  recollection 
carry  you  back  to  the  condition  of  Broadway, 
twenty  years  ago  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  tell 
the  Commission  whether,  in  accordance  with  your 
recollection,  Broadway  is  as  much  crowded  now  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  at  a  time  when  the 
stages  of  the  Consolidated  Stage  Company  were 
running  i  A.  I  think  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
from  this  down  to  Wall  Street,  is  more  crowded 

3Q20  *ban  it  ever  was  in  the  w^orld.  Q.  Do  you  compare 
that  with  your  recollection  of  the  condition  of 
that  street,  twenty  years  ago  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Consolidated 
Stage  Company  was  running  ?  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  recollect  that  now  ;  I  recollect  when  there 
were  more  omnibuses  than  now ;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  recollect  the  Consolidated  Stage  Company  as  a 
corporation.  Q.  Do  you  remember  a  line  of  stages 
that  ran  through  Bleecker  Street  i  A.  I  have  an  in- 
distinct recollection  ;  I  cannot  recall  them,  Q.  Do 
you  remember  a  line  of  stages  that  ran  through 
Amity  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  rememter 
a  line  of  stages  that  ran  through  Fourteenth  Street } 

3021  A.  No,  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you  remember  a  line  of  stages 
that  ran  through  East  Broadway  ?  A.^  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  remember  that  there  were  various  lines  of 
stages  that  disappeared  about  twenty  years  ago  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Q.  They  were  the  cause  of  great 
obstruction  and  confusion  in  Broadway,  were  they 
not?  A.  iTes,  I  think  they  were.  Q.  Their  disap- 
pearance lessened  the  crowd  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No, 
because  I  think  carts  have  increased  to  a  greater  ex- 
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tent  that  the  omnibuses  disapi)eared ;  I  think  you  3023 
will  find  that  Broadway  in  the  busy  season  never 
was  so  much  obstruct^  between  Canal  Street  and 
down  below  Pulton  as  it  is  to-dav ;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  line  of  street 
cars,  which  did  not  use  more  than  fifty  cars,  would 
obstruct  Broadway  as  much  as  the  tnree  lines  of 
stages  now  running,  which  are  said  to  use  210 
stages  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  would,  because  they 
cannot  turn  out  of  the  way  at  all ;  they  have  to  go 
straight  and  keep  on  the  track  ;  they  cannot  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  traffic.  Q.  Ordinarily 
how  heavy  are  the  packages  of  goods  that  are  car- 
ried by  your  trucks  i  A.  They  would  weigh — let 
us  see — from,  I  should  think,  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  x>ounds.  Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  3023 
trucks  i  A.  I  do  not  know ;  regular  two-horse 
trucks.  Q.  Two-horse  trucks  are  of  different  sizes  ; 
can  you  not  tell  me  the  length  of  your  trucks  ?  A. 
I  could  not  tell ;  there  is  one  out  there  (i)ointing  to 
the  street) ;  you  can  guess  at  it ;  it  is  a  mere  guess. 

3fr.  Scribner  :  I  do  not  want  guessing  if  you  do 
not  know. 

T%€  Witness  :  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Etarts : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  large  dry 
goods  houses  in  Church  Street ;  there  are  a  good 
many  there  i  A.  Yes,  sir .  there  are  a  good  many. 
Q.  Occupying  large  buildings^  A.  All  the  Is^rge^rwoA 
houses  are  on  the  comers  of  the  streets  ;  there  are 
no  large  houses  that  have  to  ship  where  these  rail- 
roads are ;  the  large  houses  on  Church  Street  are  on 
the  comer  of  the  street,  and  they  ship  on  the  side 
street ;  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
house  like  ours  to  do  business  in  Church  Street 
without  they  had  a  comer ;  you  might  as  well  trv 
to  bail  the  Korth  River  dry.  Q.  If  you  had  Church 
Street  alone,  vou  could  not  do  business^  A.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  do  it.  Q.  That 
is  the  &ct,  that  these  large  houses  in  Church  Street 
invariably  and  without  exception  use  the  side  streets 
in  which  there  are  no  railroad  tracks  i  A.  To  do 
our  business  1  would  not  take  a  store  in  Church 
Street  rent  free  if  we  did  not  have  a  comer,  and  no 
one  could  do  it  who  had  our  goods  to  move ;  there 
is  no  concern  on  Broadway  that  could  begin  to  re- 
ceive and  ship  their  goods  without  such  a  side 
•treet 
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8025  By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  store  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  We  were  on  Broadway, 
I  think,  five  years — from  1858  to  1863 ;  the  store 
now  occupied  by  Jaffrey  &  Co.  Q.  That  has  a  side 
entrance  ?  A.  That  has  a  side  entrance  and  back 
street  too.  Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  stores  to  rent 
on  Broadway  at  the  present  time  i  A.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  below  Canal  Street.  Q.  Are 
there  above  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 
Q.  A  great  many  of  them  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  how 
many.  Q.  Are  there  any  stores  on  Broadway  above 
Canal  Street  that  have  stood  vacant  for  years  to- 
QQQggether?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  but  that  one 
there — that  curious  old  landlord  that  never  would 
let  it.  Q.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Mathews,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  wishing  for  a  railroad?  A.  I  don't 
know  who  he  was.  Q.  Not  Mathews;  Mr.  Brewster  ? 
A.  Brewster,  yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  man  ;  he  is  the  only 
one  I  know  of.  Q.  He  is  said  by  somebody  to  have 
died  sighing  for  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
should  think  he  would  if  he  thought  he  could  get 
relief. 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  do  not  believe  I  can  get  much 
comfort  out  of  you. 

TTie  Witness:  I  do  not  believe  jrou  can,  if  you 
want  me  to  advocate  a  Broadway  railroad  ;  I  think 
it  would  drive  business  away  from  New  York. 

\5\J2n  ^y  Q(yjfjfijfiiggi(yfi^  Harris : 

Q.  Is  your  business  east  or  west  of  Broadway  t 
A.  East  of  Broadway.     Q.  What  points  do  you  ship 

foods  to  ?  A.  To  every  prominent  city  in  the  United 
tates.  Q.  Generally  by  what  route  ?"  A.  By  all  the 
routes ;  we  ship  largely  by  the  New  York  Central 
and  by  the  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central ;  we 
receive  largely  from  the  Norwich  Line,  that  has  its 
dock  down  here  ;  we  have  to  haul  all  our  goods 
there ;  our  route  is,  to  go  to  the  Norwich  Ldne,  to  go 
up  to  Broadway  and  down  Broadway.  Q.  You  go 
up  as  far  as  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Where  the  Norwich 
Line  comes  in  there;  then  on  the  Fall  River  Line  we 
receive  a  good  many  goods ;  we  have  to  go  down 
there  often ;  our  people  go  down  Broadway  ;  I 
sometimes  say  to  our  man  when  he  goes  down  town, 
"  Why  were  you  so  long  ?"     "  Well,"   he  says,  **  I 
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was  blocked  up  by  cars ;"  that  is  what  we  hear  every  3028 
time ;  it  may  be  an  excuse  of  the  carmen  ;  if  we  are 
in  a  hurry  and  find  them  behind  thev  say,  "  I  was 
blocked  up  by  the  cars."  Q.  The  Pall  River  Line  is 
near  Murray  Street  ?  A.  About  that.  Q.  Your  ship- 
ments are  between  Murray  and  somewhere  below 
Canal  i  A.  We  ship  a  good  many  goods  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  we  always  steer  clear  of  the  railroad  streets 
when  we  can  conveniently  ;  that  is  what  our  car- 
men tell  me. 

James  H.  Dunham,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Erarts :  3029 

Q.  What  is  your  age  i  A.  Upwards  of  fifty.  Q. 
Do  you  live  in  this  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a 
residence  in  the  city.  Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A. 
I  live  in  Thirty-sixth  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  busi- 
ness? A.  Importing  and  jobbing  dry  goods.  Q. 
Where?  A.  340  Broadway,  between  Leonard  and 
Worth — betw^een  Catharine  Alley  and  Worth.  Q. 
Your  firm  is  named,  Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co.  i  A. 
Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co. ;  yes  sir.  Q.  Did  you  state 
what  that  business  was?  A.  The  importing  and 
jobbing  of  dry  goods.  Q.  And  that  consists  of  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  goods  in  this  city  ?  A.  Re- 
ceiving goods  in  the  city  and  distributing  them,  or 
shipping  them  to  various  shipping  points  ;  deliver-  o..o^ 
ing  to  some  extent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Q. 
Your  store  is  on  the  comer  of  Worth  Sti*eet  i  A. 
No,  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  block;  we  have  a 
front  of  thirty  feet  on  Broadway,  and  then  we  go 
back  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  we  have  one  hun- 
dred feet  square  which  gives  one  hundred  feet  front 
on  Worth  Street  and  one  hundred  feet  .front  on 
Catharine  Alley  ;  we  receive  and  ship  our  j^oods  on 
Worth  Street ;  we  could  do  it  on  Catharine  Alley 
but  Worth  Street  is  better.  Q.  You  do  not  use 
Broadway  for  the  general  shipping  of  your  goods  % 
A.  No  ;  we  occasionally  receive  a,  few  goods  there, 
but  nothing  to  speak  of  ;  our  place  of  receiving  and 
delivering  Doth  is  on  Worth  Street.  Q.  Your  nouse 
does  a  large  business  here  in  New  York  I  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  One  of  the  largest  {  A.  One  of  the  largest 
shipping  houses  ;  probably  three  or  four  others  are 
larger.    Q.  To  what  extent  is  Broadway  used  by 
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3031  y^^''  truckmen  in  carting  your  goods?  A.  Not 
very  much;  we  use  Broadway  as  a  thoroughfare 
after  leaving  the  store,  in  going  down,  of  course — ^in 
going  to  the  different  piers.  Q.  In  your  opinion 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  business  ana  upon 
the  business  generally  of  a  like  character  in  New 
York^  to  have  a  double  track  horse-car  railroad  in 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street 
with  cars  operated  thereon  i  A.  I  think  it  would 
interfere  very  much  with  delivering  and  shipping  of 
goods  ;  it  would  be  an  obstruction  and  detrimental. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  an  obstruction  to  traffic  1 
A.  To  a  great  extent.  Q.  Why  do  you  think  a  railroad 
there  would  be  an  obstruction  to  traffic  i  A.  For 
the  same  reason  that  was  mentioned  by  the  pre- 

3032  vious  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith — ^that  they  have  to  run 
on  a  certain  line  and  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  traffic  at  all ;  if  a  car  is  there  it  has 
got  to  stay  there  and  can't  get  out  of  the  way  ;  a 
truck  can  turn  and  back  out  and  go  ahead  and  get 
out  of  the  way.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  have 
an  effect  upon  the  rental  value  of  property  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  Q.  In  your 
opinion,  is  there  any  public  demand,  or  public  ne- 
cessity for  a  railroad  on  Broadway  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery  i  A.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  demand  whatever,  or  occasion  for  it ;  in  fact  I 
think  it  would  be  detrimental,  rather  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  public — ^to  the  city. 

3033  Oross-exarninatian  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  have  occasion  sometimes  to  go  down 
town?  A.  Everyday.  Q.  Would  you  regard  the 
cars  as  a  convenience  in  going  from  your  store  to 
Wall  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  never  take 
it.  Q.  You  always  go  afoot  ?  A.  I  generally  take 
the  elevated  ;  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  horse-cars.  Q.  To  go  from  340  Broadway  to 
Wall  Street,  do  you  take  the  elevated  railroad  (  A. 
I  walk  over  to  Franklin  Street  and  go  up  to  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  get  off  there.  Q.  But  if  you 
wanted  to  go  from  340  Broadway  to  WaU  Street  ? 
A.  If  I  did  not  take  an  omnibus  I  should  walk,  or 
take  a  car ;  1  generally  walk.  Q.  Would  you  walk 
if  there  was  a  street-car  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think 
I  should  ;  the  cars  and  omnibuses  are  so  liable  to 
obstruction  that  I  make  better  time  on  the  average 
by  walking.    Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  citizens  of 
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New  York,  as  a  rule,  prefer  horse-cars  to  omni-  3034 
buses?  A.  Personally,  1  do  not ;  I  don't  know  how 
other  people  feel.  Q.  Yon  say  that  in  your  store 
you  receive  and  deliver  most  of  your  goods  on 
Worth  Street?  A.  On  Worth  Street,  yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  stUI  have  another  street  called  Catharine  Alley, 
in- the  rear?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  are  not  using; 
that  is  on  the  other  side  ;  Worth  Street  is  on  this 
side.  Q.  So  that  the  construction  and  operation  of  . 
a  street  railroad  in  Broadway  would  not  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  receiving  or  delivering  of 
goods  at  your  store?  A.  Not  to  any  extent;  we 
receive  a  few  goods  on  Broadway  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  of  any  moment.  Q.  You  testify  that  you 
think  that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way would  aflfect  the  rental  value  of  property ;  in  3035 
what  part  of  Broadway  do  you  think  tne  rental 
value  of  property  wouldbe  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  railroad  ?  A.  I  think  from 
Canal  Street  to  the  Battery.  Q.  South  of  Canal 
Street  ?  A.  South  of  Canal  Street.  Q.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  injuriously  affected,  or  beneficially  ?  A. 
Injuriously.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  there 
are  office  building  on  Broadway  the  rental  value 
would  be  improved  ?  A.  I  don*t  think  there  would 
be  increased  facilities ;  I  think  that  the  facilities 
would  be  lessened  because  you  would  be  more  liable 
to  obstruction.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the 
street  a  street  railroad  with  double  tracks  would  be 
likely  to  occupy  ?  A.  No,  I  never  thought  of  that 
matter.  Q.  Suppose  it  occupied  only  fifteen  feet  in  3036 
the  c^entre  of  the  street A.  It  would  be  a  nui- 
sance. 

Q.  Please  wait  until  I  finish  ;  suppose  it  occupied 
only  15  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  left  on 
either  side  a  roadway  of  15  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
would  you  still  say  that  such  a  railroad  would  oper- 
ate as  an  obstruction  to  Broadway?  A.  I  should, 
certainly.  Q.  Are  the  stages  now  running  at 
the  present  time  on  Broadway,  in  your  judg- 
ment, an  unnecessary  appendage  to  Broad- 
way ?  A.  No,  not  at  all  ;  I  think  they  are 
very  desirable  and  important.  Q.  You  think 
there  is  a  public  demand  for  some  means  of  transit 
on  Broadway  to  get  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
Battery  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  cheap  means  of  pub- 
lic conveyance  on  that  street  ?    A.  It  is  desirable. 
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3037  Q-  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  people  t  A.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  desirable ;  a  person  could  get  along 
without  it  but  it  would  be  inconvenient.  Q.  Have 
you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  operation  of  those 
stages,  as  to  whether  they  are  filled  or  not,  at  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  day,  or  very  crowded  at  any 
time  i  A.  Only  in  a  general  way  ;  I  generally  take 
the  elevated  railroad  myself,  and  1  am  not  on 
Broadway  very  much  during  the  day  ;  my  impres- 
sion is  they  run  fuller  than  lormerlv.  Q.  Suppose 
you  desire  to  go  from  your  store,  from  340  Broad- 
way, to  a  broker's  office  in  Wall  Street,  you  would 
usually  take  the  stage,  would  you  not  ?  you  would 
not  take  the  elevated  road  to  make  that  journey  i 

3038  A.  No,  I  should  take  the  sta^e,  if  I  rode  at  all.  Q. 
Yon  regard  that  as  a  convenience,  do  you  not  ^  A. 
I  do.  Q.  Do  you  have  occasion  to  take  those  stages  ? 
A.  Occasionally.  Q.  Do  you  uniformly  find  tnem 
at  the  hours  you  desire  to  visit  Wall  Street  incon- 
veniently crowded  ?  A.  No,  I  haven't  found  them 
so ;  the  distance  is  short  and  the  time  is  short,  and 
it  is  not  very  important ;  you  can  hang  on 
to  a  strap  if  you  get  on.  Q.  Hanging  on  to 
a  strap  in  a  stage  is  rather  an  inconvenient  position  ? 
A.  Yes  sir.  Q.  For  a  tall  gentleman  like  you  1  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  not  agreeable  in  a  street-car,  but 
it  is  much  less  agreeable  in  the  stages  ?  A.  No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  I  would  rather  hang  on  to  a 
strap  in  a  stage  than  in  a  horse-car  ;  there  are  not  so 

3039  many  people  treading  on  your  toes.  Q.  What  do 
you  thiuK  would  be  the  effect  on  real  estate  in 
Broadway,  north  of  Canal  Street A.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar ;  I  have  very  little  business  up  Broadway  ;  I 
hardly  go  there  once  a  year,  and  I  can  hardly  judge. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  for  several  years  past 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of 
business  done  on  Broadway  between  Canal  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
not  know  that  for  several  years  past  there  have  been 
several  vacant  stores,  or  parts  of  stores,  in  that  lo- 
cality ?  A.  In  a  general  way,  I  do.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  street  railroad  would  tend  to  create 
more  vacancies,  or  would  supply  tenants  to  those 
stores  between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  I  can  only  judge  by  own  opinion  ;  I  should 
vacate  a  store  that  was  fronted  by  a  railroad  track, 
if  I  could  find  one  that  had  not  such  a  track.    Q. 
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Suppose  you  were  carrying  on  a  retail  dry  goods  3040 
business  ;  yon  would  invite  the  street-cars  to  go  in 
front  of  your  door,  would  you  not  ?    A.  No,  I  aon't 
think  I  would. 

Q.  You  would  seek  a  store  where  street-cars 
were  ?  A.  I  would  not  seek  a  store  with  reference 
to  a  railroad  track,  but  I  would  seek  a  store  in  a 
desirable  location.  Q.  Ordinarily  would  you  re- 
gard it  a  desirable  location  for  a  retail  store  where 
there  were  no  street  railroad  accommodations  i  A. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  desirable  locations  for 
retail  stores  in  our  line  of  business  are  in  the  upper 
nart  of  the  city  where  there  are  street  railroads.  Q. 
You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  has  been 
a  street  railroad  in  operation  on  Broadway  between 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Forty -second  Street  for  a  3041 
number  of  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  great  many 
years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  during  that  time  very 
large  dry  goods  houses  have  been  erected  on  that 
portion  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which 
have  done  a  large  and  profitable  business  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  lar^e  portion  of  their 
patronage  is  afforded  by  the  facilities  of  street-cars 
running  in  front  of  those  stores  ?    A.  Possibly. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  engaged  in  business  here 
in  the  City  of  New  York  business  has  changed  a 
great  deal  in  different  locations  in  the  city,  has  it 
not?  A.  Very  materially.  Q.  Has  the  population 
also  changed — the  situation  of  it  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  3042 
has  constantly  moved  up-town ;  the  retail  trade  has 
all  gone  up -town  ?  formerly  there  was  retail  trade 
down  in  this  locality,  but  there  is  none  at  present ; 
it  has  all  gone  up-town  ;  this  part  of  the  city  is  all 
wholesale. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  Suppose  the  stages  were  all  taken  off  Broad- 
way and  uiere  was  no  railroad  put  on,  what  do  you 
think  the  result  would  be  ?  Would  there  be  more 
or  less  trucks  and  other  .vehicles  on  the  street? 
would  they  increase  or  diminish  ?  A.  I  think  there 
would  be  more  vehicles  if  the  stages  were  not  on  ;  I 
should  think  they  would  seek  Broadway  as  a 
thoroughfare.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  more 
trucks  and  vehicles  now  on  Broadway  than  there 
used  to  be  ?    A.  Very  many  more. 
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3043  By  Mr,  Scribner  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  a  store  would  be  worth  on 
Fourteenth  Street  if  there  were  no  railroad  there  ? 
A.  I  have  no  idea ;'  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
worth  now.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  building 
would  have  any  sort  of  value  for  a  store,  in  Twenty- 
third  Street,  if  there  were  no  street  railroad  there  'i 
A.  Certainly,  I  do.  Q.  In  Twenty-third  Streets 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  street  railroad  in  Broadway  would 
operat.e  to  drive  away  a  good  many  cabs  from 
Broadway  that  now  frequent  it  i  A.  The  construc- 
tion would  drive  them  away ;  I  never  take  a  street 
that  has  a  railroad  track  m  it,  if  I  can  find  any 
qo44  ^^^^^  '  ^  always  instruct  the  driver  to  go  on  another 
^"^'*  street.  Q.  Would  it  not  relieve  the  necessity  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  from  employing  cabs,  thus 
diverting  that  class  of  travel  from  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
think  not.  Q.  All  this  is  guess-work,  is  it  not  l  A. 
It  is  the  best  of  my  judgment.  Q.  Nobody  can  tell 
what  the  effect  on  Broadway  is  going  to  be  until  it 
is  done,  can  they  ?  A.  I  think  you  can  judge  pretty 
well. 

By  Mr.  Ecarts : 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  people  who  use  cabs  use 
horse-cars  ?  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience ; 
whichever  is  the  most  convenient.  Q.  Do  they 
meet  the  demand  of  the  same  class  of  i)eople,  in 
3045  your  opinion  ?  A  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  people  who  ride  to-day  in  cabs,  with 
reference  to  omnibuses — would  they  ride  in  cabs  in 
preference  to  a  street-car  ?  A.  I  think  they  would, 
most  certainly. 

George  C.  Clark,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  In  Seventy-third 
Street ;  West  Seventy-third  Street.  Q.  You  are  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Teft,  Weller  &  Co.?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  is  the  business  of  that  firm  ?  A.  Im- 
porting and  jobbing  dry  goods.  Q.  Where  is  their 
business  situated  i    A.  All  over  the  country.     Q.  I 
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mean  your  location  here  ?  A.  326,  328  and  330  3046 
Broadway.  Q.  That  I  believe  is  on  the  comer  of 
Worth  Street  i  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  on  the  comer ; 
we  have  a  T  running  into  Worth  and  Pearl  Streets. 
Q.  Pearl  Street  is  on  one  side  of  the  block  on  which 
you  are  situated,  and  Worth  Street  is  on  the  north 
side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Does  your  firm  do  a 
large  business  in  that  linei  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  employ  a  truckman,  or  do  you  use  your  own 
trucks  i  A.  We  employ  a  carman  by  contract.  Q. 
And  where  do  you  ship  your  goods  ;  where  do  you 
receive  and  ship  them  i  A.  We  receive  our  goods 
in  Pearl  Street,  but  we  have  to  ship  them  from 
Broadway.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  lo- 
cation ?  A.  We  have  been  there  seven  years.  Q.  3047 
Where  were  you  before  thatf  A.  443  and  445 
Broadway,  running  through  to  Mercer  Street.  Q. 
You  have  an  L  running  into  Worth  Street  ?  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  from  there  you  ship  your  goods  ?  A. 
We  do  not ;  we  formerly  did.  Q.  How  long  since 
you  gave  that  up  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  nearly  three 
years  since  ;  we  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  rail- 
road track  there ;  we  were  unable  to  ship  our  gooos 
from  Worth  Street.  Q.  Was  there  a  railroad  track 
in  worth  Street  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  be- 
fore that ;  we  were  unable  to  ship  our  goods  there, 
and  we  could  only  back  up  one  truck  at  a  time,  and 
that  was  sideways,  and  we  would  never  be  able  to 
do  our  business,  if  we  had  to  ship  our  goops  from 
Worth  Street  or  Pearl  Street ;  we  frequently  have  3048 
ten  to  twenty  trucks  loading  at  once,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  them.  Q.  Do  you  not  use  jonr  en- 
trance on  Worth  Street  to  put  out  and  take  in  goods  i 
A.  Everything  goes  out  of  there.  Q.  How  do  you 
get  them*  on  the  trucks  i  A.  By  wheeling  them  on 
to  Broadway.  Q.  All  the  merchandise  taKen  in  and 
out  of  your  Worth  Street  entrance  has  to  be  moved 
by  hand  to  Broadway  1  A.  By  hand  to  Broadway  ; 
simply  on  account  of  the  railroad  track  in  Worth 
Street.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  effect  on  the 
traffic  of  Broadway,  and  the  convenience  of  your 
business,  and  that  of  others  of  a  like  character, 
would  it  have  to  put  a  double-track  horse  railroad 
on  Broadway,  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  have  horse-cai's  operated  thereon  (  A. 
I  can  only  speak  in  regard  to  ourselves ;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  do  our  business  with  a  street 
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3049  railroad  there,  I  think ;  it  would  necessitate  our 
securing  other  quarters,  if  we  could  find  them.  Q. 
If  you  could  not  find  other  quarters,  and  were 
obliged  to  remain  where  you  were,  the  effect  would 
be  what  i  A.  I  think  it  would  have  the  effect  to 
reduce  our  business  very  materially. 

Q.  And,  would  it  not  increase  your  eicpenses  very 
materially  ?  A.  It  would  very  much.  Q.  What,  ft 
any,  effect  would  it  have,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the 
rentals  of  Broadway  property  in  your  neighborhood  'i 
A.  I  think  it  would  depreciate  the  renli^ls.  Q.  To 
what  extent  do  you  use  Broadway  in  your  business  ? 
A.  We  use,  in  feet,  the  whole  block,  except  in  front 
of  one  house,  as  we  occupy  the  cellar  and  the  base- 
ment under  the  Central  National  Bank,  50  feet  by 

3050 125,  or  150  feet ;  we  occupy  the  basement,  and  that 
gives  us  the  use  of  the  walks  on  Pearl  and  in  front 
of  the  bank  ;  we  use  the  whole  of  that  block  in  front, 
except  one  store  above  us,  and  20  feet  below  us, 
in  shipping  our  goods.  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you 
use  Broadway,  in  transporting  your  goods  to  and 
from  different  points  i  A.  1  believe  our  carmen 
generally  take  Broadway,  in  taking  goods  to  and 
from  diiierent  places,  to  avoid  railroad  tracks  ;  not 
so  apt  to  be  blocked. 

Oross-examinatian  hy  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Your  store  has  an  entrance  on  Pearl  Street  ? 
A.  We  do  not  use  it  as  an  entrance  ;  we  use  it  for 
an  elevator  entrance,  for  receiving  goods.  Q.  Your 
store  opens  on  Pearl  Street  ?  A.  25  feet  on  Pearl 
Street ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  likewise  have  an 
opening  on  Worth  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a 
hundred  feet  on  Worth  Strest.  Q.  Is  Worth  Street 
a  narrow  street  or  a  wide  street  ?  A.  It  is  of  ordi- 
nary width ;  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  width  of 
the  street.  Q.  You  say  you  have  frequently  ten  to 
twenty  trucks  loading  at  onetime?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  have  those  all  backed  up  at  right  angles 
with  the  sidewalk?  A.  Yes,  sii*.  Q.  On  Broad- 
way ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Does  not  that  substanti- 
ally block  up  for  the  purposes  of  passage  of  Broad- 
way, the  entire  bloct?  A.  Oh,  we  don' t  block  up 
the  entire  passage;  we  leave  plenty  of  walk  for 
passengers  on  our  walk.  Q.  Still  the  walk  is  largely 
occupied  with  dry  goods  boxes  ?  A.  We  generally 
have  one  row  of  cases.  Q.  How  much  of  the 
carriageway  of  the  street  do  you  thus  occupy  with 
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your  tracks  backed  up  in  the  manner  you  have  de-  3052 
scribed?  A.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  number  of 
feet,  because  I  am  not  conversant  with  that ;  some 
of  our  trucks  are  very  long,  and  others  are  single 
trucks,  not  so  long ;  we  have  eight  or  ten  very  long 
trucks.  Q.  While  they  stand  there,  they  operate 
to  obstruct  the  travel  of  that  part  of  the  carriage- 
way in  front  of  your  store,  do  thev  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  In  front  of  that  entire  block?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
while  they  stand  there.  Q.  What  is  there  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street?  A.  William  Simpson  & 
Sons,  and  the  Fairbanks'  scales,  and  a  woolen 
house.  Q.  Suppose  they  should  assume  to  them- 
selves the  right  which  you  claim  to  exercise,  of  hav- 
ing ten  to  twenty  trucks  backed  up  at  right  angles 
with  the  curb,  those  ten  or  twenty  trucks  standing  3053 
so  backed  up  at  the  same  time  that  your  ten  or 
twenty  were  backed  up  at  right  angles,  what  would 
be  the  interval  left  for  general  travel  between  the 
heads  of  the  horses  on  either  side?  A.  Our  horses 
are  turned  in ;  and  the  horse  don' t  stand  out  facing 
the  street.  Q.  What  would  be  the  space  in  Broad- 
way that  you  gentlemen  would  then  leave  for  the 
general  public  to  travel  on  Broadway  ?  A.  If  such 
a  case  should  happen  ;  which  I  do  not  think  would 
hapj)en,  as  they  do  not  do  the  same  business  as  we 
do,  there  woidd  be  room  for  a  carriage  to  go 
through. 

Q.  Single  file  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  all  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  be  the  use  for 
which  the  highways  are  designed?  A.  I  don't 3054 
know  anything  about  that ;  I  know  that  we  have 
business  to  transact,  and  we  do  it  as  well  as  we  can, 
on  the  conditions  we  have ;  we  couldn't  do  it  with- 
out those  conditions  ;  that  is  all.  Q.  You  know 
that  in  other  cases,  in  other  cities,  dry  goods  stores 
are  frequently  so  constructed  as  to  do  the  business 
of  loading  and  unloading  on  private  premises  of  the 
merchants,  do  you  not?  A.  I  suppose  so  ;  I  have 
heard  of  such  cases.  Q.  That  is  so  in  this  city  in 
some  instances,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Very  rarely.  *  Q. 
Hasn't  Mr.  Claflin  a  store  of  that  kind  ?  A. 
Mr.  Claflin  has-  and  Garner  &  Co.  have,  I 
believe — ^but,  Claflin  does  not  receive  or  deliver 
aU  his  goods  on  private  property,  by  any  means ; 
that  I  MOW  from  personal  observation.  Q.  About 
how  long,  or  about  how  many  hours  of  the  day  do 
your  trucks  usually  monopolize  Broadway  when 
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3055  they  are  loading  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  monopo- 
lize it  at  all.  Q.  They  do  when  they  are  backed  up 
that  way,  do  they  not  i  A.  I  say  at  times  there  are 
ten  to  twenty  trucks  backed  up  ;  but,  they  are  com- 
ing and  going  all  the  time.  Q.  How  many  hours  a 
day  do  you  keep  them  backed  up  in  that  way  i  A. 
In  our  busy  season  they  are  loaded  up  at  nignt,  and 
backed  up  ;  and  started  off  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  usually 
monopolize  Broadway  that  way  ?  A.  Nearly  all 
day,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Q.  So  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  there  might  as  weU  not 
be  any  Broadway  during  those  hours  i  A,  It  is  not 
all  occupied  at  once  ;  sometimes  they  are  there  for 
half  an  hour ;  and  then  again  they  wouldn'  t  be 

3056  there  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  they  come  and  back 
up  again.  Q.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  you 
have  ten  to  twenty  trucks  backed  up  that  way,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  track  ?  A.  We  do  not  occupy 
the  entire  track  ;  there  is  always  space  for  another 
truck  to  back  up.  Q.  Your  store  is  located  where  i 
A.  326,  328,  and  330  Broadway.  Q.  With  reference 
to  what  street — the  comer  of  rearl  Street  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  there  is  a  small  store — there  are  three  stores  in 
fact,  between  Pearl  Street  and  us.  Q.  That  is  south 
of  Canal  Street.  A.  South  of  Canal  Street. 
Q.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  rental 
value  of  property  would  be  dejjreciated  south  of 
Canal  Street  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad? 
A.   I  think  it  would.    Q.  Are  you  familiar  with 

3057  Broadway  between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  Only  as  a  casual  observer  ;  I  very  sel- 
dom go  by.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  for  a  good  many 
years  past  there  have  been  several  vacant  stores  be- 
tween Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  not  think  if  there  was  a  railroad  constructed 
on  Broadway  it  would  have  the  affect  to  fill  up 
those  stores?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Would  it 
surprise  you  if  you  should  find  it  would  (  A.  It 
would.    Q.  What  is  the  matter  of  Broadway  above 

Canal  Street A.  I  don't  know  ;  we  were  above 

Canal  Street  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  we  found 
we  were  a  little  too  high  up.  Q.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter of  Broadway  between  Canal  Street  and  Four- 
teenth Street,  that  tenants  do  not  go  and  occupv 
those  stores  ?  A.  In  some  cases,  the  landlords  ask 
too  high  rent ;  I  believe  that  is  the  case  with  some. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  within  a  year  or  two 
past  Brooks  Brothers  have  moved  from  Bond  Street 
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and  Broadway,  where  there  was  no  street  railroad,  3053 
to  a  point  on  Broadway,   near  Nineteenth  Street, 
where  there  is  a  street  railroad.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  von  know  the  f.;ct  that  the  large  carpet 
store  of  Sloan  Brothers  has  been  moved  irom  the 
place  it  occupied  above  Bleecker  Street,  where  there 
was  no  railroad,  to  a  point  on  Broadway  where  a 
railroad  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  20  years  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  factT  A.  I 
know  that  fact.  Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that 
within  a  few  years  past  pretty  much  all  the  retail 
stores  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  have 
moved  from  their  former  location,  where  no  railroad 
existed,  to  points  on  Broadway  or  other  streets 
above  Fourteenth,  where  street  railroads  are  in  reffu- 
lar  operation  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  that  3059 
fact  {  A.  I  know  that  fact.  Q.  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  go  from  your  store,  No.  826  Broadway,  to  Wall 
Street,  would  you  not  find  the  street  railroad  a  con- 
venience? A.  No,  sir.  Q.  W  ould  you  prefer  to  go 
afoot  ?  A.  I  would,  decidedly  ;  I  have  occasion  to 
go  down  to  Wall  Street  qufte  often.  Q.  Would 
you  walk  on  the  ground  of  health  and  for  exercise, 
or  for  convenience  i  A.  Because  I  could  go  quicker. 
Q.  On  foot  i  A.  On  foot.  Q.  Ordinarily,  does  a 
street-CAr  go  slower  than  you  can  walk  A.  It  has 
Qsually  been  my  exi)erience,  down  town  here,  that 
if  I  wished  to  go  down  town  anywheres  I  could  go 
much  quicker  oy  walking,  because  of  the  constant 
obstruction  of  street-cars.  Q.  Did  you  ever  ride  in 
a  street-car  on  Broadway  (  A.  I  have,  up  town ;  gogo 
not  down  town,  of  course.  Q.  On  Broadway  below 
Fourteenth  Street,  can  you  walk  faster  than  street- 
cars run  i  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could ;  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  try  it.  Q.  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  cannot  i  A.  I  don' t  think  I  could,  unless 
they  were  running  very  slow.  Q.  It  would  be  some- 
thing verv  extraordinary  if  a  street-car  didn't  beat 
you,  would  it  not  i  A.  It  would.  Q.  Do  you  have 
occasion  to  patronize  the  stages  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Y6«,  sir.  Q^  Do  the  210  stages  now  on  Broadway 
form  any  obstruction  to  travel  <  A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  You  think  the  passage  of  other  vehicles  is  not 
hindered  in  any  manner  by  the  presence  of  stages  ? 
A.  I  think  not;  I  don't  think  they  would  be  as 
much  as  by  street-cars.  Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that ; 
I  was  asking  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  210 
stages  now  running  on  Broadway  contributed  in  any 
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3061  manner  to  the  blockading  of  that  street.  A.  I  don't 
know  that  they  do.  Q.  Yon  think  tiiey  do 
not?  A.  I  haven't  noticed  any  blocks  lately  in 
Broadway.  Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  Broadway 
20  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir — 25.  Q.  Do  you  not 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  blocks  on  Bro^way 
are  much  less  serious  now  than  25  years  ago  ?  A.  1 
think  they  are.  Q.  You  think  they  are  less  ?  A. 
Yes.  sir  Q.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  blockade 
on  Broadway  now,  a  solid  block  such  as  we  used  to 
see  20  or  25  years  ago  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  seeing 
a  solid  block  for  a  number  of  years.  Q.  But  you 
do  remember  20  years  ago,  when  the  various  stage 
lines  were  in  operation,  that  it  was  a  very  frequent 
thing  to  see  a  olockade  on  Broadway  from  Piilton 

3062  Street  to  Wall  Street  ?  A.  I  think  it  was.  Q.  Can 
you  remember  an  instance  when  you  have  seen  any- 
thing of  that  kind  lately  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I 
can.  Q.  When  ?  A.  Within  10  years.  Q.  Within 
9  years,  have  you  seen  a  blockade  of  that  kind  ? 
Possibly  not  for  9  years. 

By  Mr  Evarts : 

Q.  Do  you  have  occasion  in  your  business  to  de- 
liver goods  on  Broadway  to  customers  ?  A.  Very 
seldom ;  we  deliver  most  of  our  goods  to  freight 
lines  and  expresses. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

^^  Q.  And  in  delivering  your  goods  to  the  freight 
lines,  there  is  not  a  freight  line  you  can  name  that 
you  don't  have  to  travel  on  railroad  tracks  to  go  to  ? 
A.  We  have  to  cross  railroad  tracks. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  How  many  trucks  can  you  put  on  your  Broad- 
way front  ?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  we 
could  put ;  our  front  is  76  feet  on  Broadway  ;  that 
is  our  own  building ;  and  we  lease  60  feet  of  the 
bank ;  that  is  125  feet.  Q.  How  many  trucks  do 
you  have  'i  A.  I  think  there  are  18  or  20.  Q.  How 
many  cases  of  goods  can  you  ship  by  trucks — ^take 
away — in  an  hour,  suppose  you  had  all  the  trucks 
you  could  possibly  use,  one  after  another  ?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  have  no  idea.  Q.  Suppose 
you  sell  goods  to-day,  when  are  they  packed  up  and 
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ready  to  take  away  l    A.  Possibly  this  -afternoon  ;  3064 
perhaps   not  until   to-morrow   morning;    just   as 
quickly  as  possible. 

James  T.  Young,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Bf/  Mr  Er>arts  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?  A.  56.  Q.  Where  do  you 
live  ?  A.  776  Madison  avenue.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  lived  in  New  York  ?  A.  30  years.  Q.  What 
IS  your  occupation  ?  A.  President  of  the  New  York 
Dyeing  and  Printing  Establishment,  98  Duane 
Street  ?  Q.  That  is  a  corporation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^ 
How  long  has  it  been  in  existence?  A.  About  60 ^^"•'^ 
years.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
it  as  president  and  otherwise  ?  A.  Forty.  Q.  Of 
what  does  your  business  consist  i  A.  It  consists  of 
dveing  ^ods  for  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Q. 
Where  is  it  located  ?  A.  Staten  Island  ?  Q.  You 
have  works  on  Staten  Island  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  do  you  have  an  office  and  warerooms  in  New 
York  'i  A.  We  have  an  office  in  New  York — Duane 
Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  What  do  you  occupy 
there  in  Duane  Street?  A.  We  occupy  the  first 
floor  and  basement  story.  Q.  For  what  purposes  ? 
A.  For  the  purpose  oi  receiving  and  delivering 
goods.  Q.  You  receive  there  the  goods  which  are 
to  be  sent  to  your  works,  and  you  receive  there  also 
the  goods  which  come  from  the  works  ?  A.  Part  of  ^^^ 
them  ;  some  we  deliver  directly  to  the  warehouses. 
Q.  How  long  has  that  building  been  occupied  by  the 
corporation  of  which  you  are  president  ?  A.  About 
26  years.  Q.  Do  you  do  your  own  trucking,  or  do 
you  do  it  through  contract?  A.  We  do  our  own 
tracking.  Q.  How  many  trucks  or  wagons  do  you 
employ?  A.  We  employ  two  trucks  and  two 
wa^ns  ;  and  then  when  we  are  busy  we  have  the 
assistance  of  the  trucks  from  Staten  Island  in  addi- 
tion. Q.  You  have  other  trucks  on  Staten  Island 
than  those  you  si)eak  of  that  you  employ  in  this 
city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  what  extent  in  your  busi- 
ness do  you  use  Broadway  in  the  transportation  of 
croods  ?  A.  As  we  are  situated  we  use  it — a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  business  goes  over  Broad- 
way between  the  Battery  and  Canal  Street ;  a  large 
portion  of  it. 
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3067  Q-  Do  you  deliver  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  city  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  and  have  been  familiar 
with  Broadway  and  the  amount  of  traffic  thereon 
for  many  years?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect 
would  it  have  upon  that  travel,  in  your  opinion,  if  a 
double-track  railroad  were  laid  from  the  battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  cars  were  operated  thereon 
in  the  usual  way  in  New  York  City?  A.  In  the 
highest  degree  injurious,  and  very  detrimental  to  the 
commarce  on  Broadway.  Q.  Why  do  you  have 
this  opinion  ?  A.  You  take  Church  Street,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  example  ;  we  can  see  that  many  parts 
of  the  day  the  street  is  entirely  taken  up,  ana  the 
railroad  tracks  are  blocked  ;  it  is  impossible  for 
goods  to  be  unloaded  and  for  passengers  and  freight 
or  trucks  and  carts  to  pass  through  there ;  at  almost 

30[i8  any  time  of  the  day  you  will  notice  a  large  number 
of  cars  and  trucks  completely  blocked,  and  they 
can' t  get  along ;  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
Broadway.  Q.  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  the. amount  of  business  that  is  done  on  Broad- 
way to-day  to  be  jyerformed  if  two  railroad  tracks 
were  placed  there  ?.  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Is  there  any 
other  street  running  up  and  down  parallel  with 
Broadway  that  could  be  used  by  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  if  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Broad- 
way? A.  Practically  not.  Q.  Where  there  are 
no  horse-car  tracks?  A.  Practically  not.  Q. 
Do  you  have  occasion  in  your  business  to 
deliver  goods  along  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And,  for  that  purpose  it  is  necessary,  is  it 
not,  for  your  trucks  and  wagons  to  draw  up  along- 

3069  side  the  curb  and  stop  to  deliver  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Would  it  have  an  effect,  with  a  railroad  track  such 
as  I  have  described  between  the  Battery  and  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  if  so  what,  upon  the  rental  value 
of  property  below  Canal  Street  on  Broadway  i  A. 
It  must  be  that  it  would  depreciate  it  for  commer- 
cial purposes  very  materially. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Church  Street  before  the  dry 
goods  houses  that  now  exist  on  that  street  were 
built  J  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  not  state  to  the 
Commissioners  what  the  character  of  the  buildings 
on  Church  Street  was  before  the  present  dry  goods 
houses  were  built i  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  street 
that  had  ^  very  very  bad  repute ;  it  was  not  a  com- 
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mercial  street  at  all.  Q.  No,  it  was  infested  with  o^^^ 
people  of  a  disorderly  class,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  *^ 
sir.  Q.  It  was  built  up  on  both  sides  with  low  two- 
story  dilapidated  brick  structures?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  thos&  dilapidated  brick  structures  were  in- 
habited by  the  abandoned  characters  to  which  you 
have  referred  i  A.  I  believe  so.  Q.  And  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad,  did  it  not  (  A. 
I  think  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Rail- 
IXMtd,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  was  not 
built  until  after  it  was  a  business  street. 

Mr,  Scribner :  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
that. 

The  Witness  :  I  may  be. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection,  about  how 
many  years  is  it  since  the  railroad  track  in  Church  g^yj 
Street  was  put  dowu  i  A.  I  think  it  was  about  fif- 
teen years.  Q,  Was  it  not  in  the  year  1864  i  A. 
You  may  know  perhaps  by  the  record,  but  I  have 
onlv  a  memory.  Q.  1  do  know  that  fact ;  it  was 
built  in  1864  ;  the  stores  that  are  now  built  in  that 
street  have  been  built  within  the  past  fifteen  years, 
have  they  not  i  A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  built  before 
1864  ;  we  built  our  store  in  I860,  and  it  was  a  dry 
goods  district  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  Church  Street  were  there  any  of  the  present 
stores  standing  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think  there 
were ;  when  we  built  our  store  in  1860  it  was  a  dry 
goods  district.  Q.  How  ^ood  is  your  recollection 
about  it ;  is  your  recollection  good  enough  to  enable 
you  to  say  as  a  fact  that  those  stores  at  present  ex- 
isting were  built  there  before  the  railroad  was  put  3072 
through  I  A.  I  can  say  as  positively  as  any  thing 
else  that  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory  upon. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  about  it ;  do  you  say  the 
stores  were  built  first  or  the  railroad  first?  A.  I 
say  they  were  built  first,  before  the  railroad  was. 
Q.  How  about  Mr.  Claflin' s  store  \  A.  Mr.  Claflin's 
store  I  am  sure  was.  Q.  Those  stores  are  all  occu- 
pied on  Church  Street,  are  the  not ;  on  Church 
Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  They  have  been  all  occu- 

Eied  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or,  at  all  events,  they 
ave  been  all  occupied  since  they  were  built  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  have  been  occupied  by  dry 
goods  x)eople  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  are  car- 
rying on  a  large  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  presume 
so.     Q.  Do  you  not  know  so — a  very  large  dry 
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3073  goods  business,  in  Church  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  Church  Street  is  a  specially  narrow  street,  is  it 
not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Not  more  than  quarter  the 
width  of  Broadway,  is ,  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  should 
think  Church  Street  was  50  feet  wide,*  while  Broad- 
way is  100 ;  that  would  be  half.  Q.  How  as  to  the 
carriageway  ;  do  you  say  that  Church  Street  is  half 
the  width  of  the  average  carriageway  of  Broadway  i 
A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  We  have  got  it  then,  as  a 
fact  from  you,  have  we,  that  the  railroad  has  ex-^ 
isted  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  in  Church  Street,* 
and  a  large  dry  goods  business  has  been  carried  on 
all  that  time  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  far  as  you 
know,  have  not  Church  Street  cars  been  operated 
with  regularity  through  that  street  ?  A.  They  have 
not.     Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  running  time  of 

3074  the  Broadwav  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  is  on 
their  up  tracks  i  A.  I  do  not ;  I  know  if  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Canal  Street  it  would  be  the  last  way  I 
would  ever  attempt  to  go  by. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  presume  you  would  have  your 
private  carriage  ? 

The  Witness :  No,  sir. 

Bj/  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  only  got  five 
cents  i  A.  Well,  that  is  my  case.  Q.  Those  are 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  accommodate  ;  now,  you 
have  stated  that  the  rental  value  of  property  would 
be  depreciated  by  the  construction  oi  a  road,  in 
your  opinion?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.   Do  you  refer  to 

3075  property  on  Broadway  in  any  particular  locality  ? 
A.  More  particularly  below  Canal  Street.  Q.  Do  you 
not  think  that  between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad 
would  tend  to  largely  increase  the  rental  value  of 
property  ?  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  between 
Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street  would  fill  with 
tenants  the  now  vacant  stores  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
do  not.  Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  at  that  result  ? 
A.  I  would.  Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  between  Fourteentli 
Street  and  Canal  Street  would  depreciate  the  rental 
value  of  property  in  that  location  i  A.  I  do.  Q. 
Are  you  a  foe  to  street  railroads  in  general  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  they  are  very  beneficial  to  some  streets. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  growth  and  prosi)erity  and 
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increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of  3076 
New  York  has  been  largely  due  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  horse  railroads,  do  you  not  ?  A. 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  I  do  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
think  there  is*  no  doubt  about  that,  do  you  ?  A.  *No 
doubt  about  that.  Q.  What  is  your  recollection 
about  the  state  of  Broadway  now  as  compared  with 
its  condition  20  years  ago  ?  A.  You  mean  as  to  the 
traffic  in  it  ?  Q.  As  to  the  traffic  in  it.  A.I  don't 
think  the  traffic  in  it  has  increased  any  in  20  years. 
Q.  Has  it  not  diminished?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  it  has.  Q.  I  speak  of  the  number  of  vehicles  I 
A.  There  are  less  stages.  Q.  Were  you  familiar 
with  the  old  Consolidated  Stage  Company,  or  its 
various  lines  of  stages  ?  A.  Not  particularly ;  no. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  lines  of  stages  there  3077 
were  running  on  Broadway  in  the  year  1860  ?  A.  I 
do  not.  Q.  You  know  there  were  a  good  many 
more  than  there  are  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  know  that  the  removal  of  those  lines  of  stages 
tended  verv  much  to  facilitate  travel  in  Broadway  ? 
A.  It  would  naturally.  Q.  You  know  that  as  a 
fact,  without  regard  to  an  opinion  about  that  ?  A. 
Yes ;  I  suppose  I  do.  Q.  You  know  where  block- 
ades were  in  the  habit  of  being  created,  and  existed 
for  hours  together,  that  such  a  thing  as  that  now  is 
very  infrequent  indeed,  do  you  not  i  A.  It  is  much 
more  infrequent  than  it  formerly  was.  Q.  It  is  very 
much  less  irMuent  than  it  was  20  years  affo  i  A.I 
think  it  is.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  otner  cause 
that  has  contributed  to  the  relief  of  Broadway  in  3u78 
the  matter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  except  the  with- 
drawal of  stages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  removal  of  the 
steamship  lines  up-town  has  tended  a  great  deal  to 
take  the  traffic  from  the  lower  part  of  Broadway. 
Q,  The  removal  of  the  stages  has  been  the  principal 
element  of  that,  has  it  not  ?  A.  It  has  been  an  ele-* 
ment,  but  that  is  one  element  only.  Q.  Those  blocks 
usually  occurred  below  Chambers  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  for  the  reason  that  above  Chambers  Street  they 
divided  oflf.    Q.  And  there  were  no  wholesale  dry 

rds  houses  below  Chambers  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
In  1860  i  A.  Broadway  and  Warren  Street  and 
Chambers  Street  were  full  of  them.  Q.  You  are 
willing  to  state  that  the  removal  of  stages  from 
Broadway  about  the  year  1864  did  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  Broadway  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Q. 
The  removal  of  the  existing  stages,  amounting  to 
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307 J  ^^^'  from  Broadway  would  tend  to  relieve  it  fur- 
ther i  A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that ;  they  take  a 
certain  space,  of  course.  Q.  They  are  a  lawless  set  ? 
you  never  know  where  to  find  the  stages ;  when 
the/  ought  to  be  on  the  right-hand  side  they  often 
are  found  on  the  left-hand  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
frequently  happens.  Q.  And  that  is  not  the  case 
with  the  street  car?  A.  No,  unfortunately.  Q. 
You  know  just  where  to  find  them  ?  A.  You  know 
where  to  find  them. 

By  Mr.  Bvarts : 

Q.  Would  the  210  stages  on  Broadway  obstruct 
the  trafiSc  as  much  as  50  horse-cars  ?  A.  I  think  the  50 
^QgQ  horse-cars  would  obstruct  it  more  than  210  stages  ; 
you  would  have  the  50  horse-cars  in  one  position  a 
very  large  part  of  the  time,  in  my  opinion  ;  the 
stages  can  worm  in  and  worm  out. 

Q.  Are  you  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  large 
stores  on  Church  Street  that  Mr.  Scribner  referred 
to  'i  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these 
establishments  use  Church  Street  to  load  and  unload 
their  trucks  ini  A.  They  do.  Q.  Are  not  these 
large  stores  on  the  comer  of  some  building  ?  A. 
Most  of  them  are ;  there  are  some,  however,  that 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Q.  Are  not  most  of 
them  able  to  use  a  side  street  in  which  there  is  no 
railroad,  to  load  and  unload  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
they,  in  your  opinibn,  do  so )  A.  Those  on  the 
comer  do ;  yes,  sir. 

3081 

E.  W.  WooLLEY,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  %  A.  Jersey  City.  Q. 
What  is  yoa  business  ?  A.  Manager  of  Hall's  Safe 
and  Lock  Company.  Q.  Where  is  your  business 
carried  on  ?  A.  279  Broadway.  Q.  Of  what  does  it 
consists  A.  Of  safes — fire-proof  and  buglar-proof 
safes.  Q.  Selling  and  delivering  ?  A.  Selling  and 
delievering  and  bringing  them  there.  Q.  Receiving 
and  delivering?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  are 
these  safes  manufactured  {  A.  In  Cincinnati.  Q. 
Office  and  warerooms  in  279  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes. 
sir.     Q.  From  which  place  they  are  transported  to 
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your  customers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Do  you  deliver  3082 
safes  all  over  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  What  pro- 
portion of  your  s»fes  are  delivered  on  Broadway  i 
A.  I  could  hardly  say  what  portion  are  delivered 
on  Broadway ;  of  course  there  are  quite  a  number, 
all  of  our  goods,  however,  we  have  to  take  into  the 
store  on  Broadway,  and  take  out  of  the  store  on 
Broadw^ay  on  our  trucks.     Q.  How  many  trucks  do 
you  employ  in  your  business?    A.   From  one  to 
three ;  three  a  good  deal  of  the  time.     Q.  Do  you 
own  you  own  trucks,  or  do  you  hire  them  ?    A.  No. 
sir.    Q.  You  contract  with  a  truckman  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir.     Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Broadway  below 
Fourteenth  Street  in  transporting  your  safes  ?    A. 
A  great  deal ;  our  trucks  are  obliged  to    go    on 
Broadway,  because  our  loads  are  very  heavy  and  the  3083 
side  streets  are  some  of  them  not  as  well  paved  and 
the  street-cars  interfere  with  them  on  some  of  the 
streets — ^get  blocked  up  a  good  deal.     Q.  Horse-car 
tracks  are  an  interference  with   travel  in  trucking 
heavy  loads  ?    A.  Yos,   sir ;  of  course  the  drivers 
don't  like  to  go  on  car  tracks  at  all,  if  they  can  help 
it.    Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  your  busi- 
ness if  a  double  track  horse-railroad  were  placed  on 
Broadway    between  the  Battery    and    Fourteenth 
Street,  and  the   cars  were  operated  there  in  the 
nsual  manner  2    A.  I  think  it  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  our  business.    Q.  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  the  general  traflSc  of  Broadway  in  your 
opinion  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  cause  blocks  fre- 
quently in  front  of  our  store,  extending  north  and  3084 
south.     Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  on  your 
business  on  Broadway,  m  your  opinion  ?    A.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  possiole  ;  but  it  would  inter- 
fere with  it  to  a  large  extent.     Q.  Would  it  increase 
the  cost  ?    A.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  handling 
our  goods,  and  perhaps  prevent  us  from  delivering 
goods  when  they  should  be  delivered,  and  also  from 
receiving  goods  when  they  should  be  received. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Jersey  City  ?  A. 
About  three  years.  Q.  You  pay  your  taxes  m  Jer- 
sey City  ?  A.  I  do  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  pay  none  in 
New  York  ?  A.  Not  individually ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Is 
the  Hall  Safe  and  Lock  Company  a  corporation  ?  A. 
It  is.  Q.  A  corporation  of  what  State  'i  A.  Of  the 
State  of  Ohio.    Q.  Not  a  corporation  of  the  State 
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3086  ^f  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  It  pays  no  taxes  to 
the  City  of  New  York,  either  does  it  ?  A.  It  pays 
the  city  taxes.  Q.  It  pays  city  taxes  for  what  ?  A. 
On  personal  property.  Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  foreign  corporation  pairing  taxes 
to  the  city  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Who  is  the  man 
connected  with  that  company  who  would  know  best 
about  that  ?  A.  Would  know  best  about  their  pay- 
ing taxes  ?  Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  When  did  you 
ever  pay  any  taxes  on  personal  estate  to  the  city  i 
A.  I  think  the  last  payment  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884 1  Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  it  before  the  last 
year  ?  A.  No  ;  I  beg  to  correct  that ;  it  was  paid 
within  the  last  thirty  days.  Q.  Did  you  ever  pay 
any  before  this  year  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  How  long 

3086  ^re  your  trucks  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  the  exact  length 
of  tne  trucks ;  the  truck  occupies  ItJ  feet  from  the 
curb,  when  it  is  backed  up.  Q.  16  feet  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  require  any  larger  truck  than  the 
other  safe  men  who  have  been  here  t  A.  I  don' t 
know  what  the  size  of  their  trucks  are.  Q.  Do  you 
know  that  your  truck  is  16  feet  long  ?  A.  The  man 
measured  it  to-day,  and  so  reported  to  me.  Q.  You 
didn't  measure  it  yourself  t  A.  I  didn't  measure  it 
myself  ;  no,  sir.  Q.  When  it  stands  backed  up  to 
the  curb,  how  much  of  the  body  of  the  truck,  or  of 
the  floor  of  the  truck,  overhangs  the  sidewalk  ?  A. 
I  couldn't  teU  you.  Q.  It  does  some,  does  it  not  * 
A.  It  does  some,  yes.  Q.  WTiat  I  want  to  find  out 
is  how  much,  when  your  truck  is  backed  up  at  right 

3087  angles,  the  platform  overhangs  the  sidewalk  ;  what 
is  the  projection  of  the  truck  irom  the  curb  into  the 
street  i  A,  Sixteen  feet  is  what  was  told  to  me  ;  I 
asked  them  to  measure  it,  and  that  is  the  report. 
Q.  He  measured  the  entire  truck?  A.  No,  sir :  he 
measured  from  the  tires  of  the  hind-wheel  where 
they  struck  the  curb  to  the  front  of  the  hub,  when 
the  horses  are  standing  at  right  angles  with  the 
truck.  Q.  Did  you  see  him  measure  it  i  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  what  he 
actually  measured  ?  A.  I  am  not  positive ;  no.  Q. 
Isn't  13  feet  a  long  truck  i  A.  That  I  am  not  able 
to  judge  of ;  I  don' t  know  the  size  of  the  trucks. 
Q.  Isir  1 16  feet  an  unusual  and  unnecessary  size  of 
trucks?  A.  That  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  think  our 
truck  is  any  too  large  for  our  business.  Q.  Are 
your  trucks  any  larger  than  Marvin' s  trucks  ?  A.  I 
couldn't  say.    Q.  At  all  events,   if  they  are,  you 
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know  of  nothing  that  woald  make  it  necessary  for  qqs8 
you  to  have  longer  tracks  than  Marvin  uses,  do 
you?  A.  No,  I  aon't  know  why  they  should  be 
any  longer  than  his.  Q.  Where  is  your  place  of 
business  now?  A.  279  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you 
know  what  the  width  of  Broadway  is  in  front  of 
279  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  wide  is  it  ?  A.  42  feet. 
Q.  Is  it  wider  or  narrower  than  where  Marvin's  place 
is  ?  A.  That  I  couldn't  sav.  Q.  Do  you  say  that 
there  is  anjr  nec/essity  at  all  lor  the  use  of  any  truck 
in  your  business  that  could  not  stand  backed  up  at 
right  angles  with  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  279 
Broadway,  if  double  railroad  tracks  were  laid  in 
the  centre  of  the  street,  occupying  15  feet  only  from 
outside  to  outside?  A.  The  track  occupying  15 
feet  i  3089 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  don't  think  a  truck  could  stand 
there.  Q.  Do  jou  know  that  Herring  carried  on  a 
large  business  m  the  safe  business  in  this  city  with 
a  factory  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  street  rail- 
road tracks  for  a  good  many  years  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bt/  Mr.  Bvarts: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  street-car  tracks 
were  from  the  curb,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Her- 
ring's factory  ?  A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  Q.  Who 
measured  your  trucks  ?  A.  My  head  teamster  and 
two  assistants.  Q.  Could  he  come  here  and  testify- 
as  to  the  measurement  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Could 
he  come  as  soon  as  you  get  back  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Will  vou  send  him  over  ?  A.  I  will.  Q.  You  say  3090 
it  tooK  three  men  ?    A.  Two  men  and  himself. 

Mr.  Scrihner:  One  man  will  do ;  send  us  the 
most  intelligent  man  in  the  lot. 

The  Witness:  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  ;  what  is 
the  usual  way  when  delivering  a  safe  on  Broadway; 
to  deliver  them  before  or  alter  ordinary  business 
hours?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  freauently 
select  a  morning  or  evening  hour,  when  tnere  is 
very  little  travelin  the  street  ?  A.  No,  sir,  we  al- 
ways consult  the  wishes  of  our  customers  in  that 
respect.  Q.  You  do  deliver  safes  in  streets  where 
there  are  street-cars,  do  you  not  ?  A.  We  do  some- 
times ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  sold  a  good  many 
safes  up  in  Grand  Street,  have  you  not  i    A.  Yes  ; 
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3091  some.  Q.  There  is  a  double  street-cax  line  running 
throuffh  that  entire  street,  is  there  not  ?  A.  I  sup- 
pose there  is. 

By  Mr,  Evarts : 

Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  put  a  safe  into 
the  fifth  story  say,  of  a  building?  A.  It  would  take 
longer  under  some  circumstances  than  others.  Q. 
Can  you  give  us  a  general  idea  i 

Mr.  Scribner:  He  would  want  you  to  give  him 
the  measurements  of  the  safe. 

Q.  {Mr.  Evarts) :  An  ordinary,  good-sized  safe  ? 
A.  Probably  from  two  to  four  hours  ;  that  is  from 
the  time  we  commenced  to  put  up  the  rigging  until 
we  are  ready  to  get  away  again. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Is  a  safe  an  article  that  your  customers  are  in 
the  habit  of  buying  every  day  or  two  ;  or  when  they 
get  one,  does  it  sometimes  last  them  a  lifetime  1  A. 
We  have  some  customers  who  buy  from  us  quite 
often,  and,  others .  we  never  see  again.  Q.  i  ou 
ordinaril  V  do  not  expect  to  sell  a  safe  a  second 
time  to  the  same  man  unless  he  bums  it  up,  do  you<f 
A.  No,  sir;  not  always. 

Mr.  Etarts  :  If  your  Honors  please,  I  desire  to 
put  in  on  the  record  here  a  petition  of  the  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company,  the  plaintiff  here, 
to  the  Common  Council,  dated  30th  of  last  June, 
asking  permission  to  build  this  road  on  Broadway  ; 
3098  also,  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  dated 
August  6th,  1884,  which  was  passed  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  that  petition,  giving  them  the  permission 
asked  for  ;  I  have  those  two  papers  in  print  here. 

George  W.  Bhomhead,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  or  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  ^wom,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  am  a  truckman. 
Q.  Do  you  do  trucking  for  Hall's  Safe  and  Lock 
Company?  A.  Ye.s,  sir.  Q.  In  that  business  do 
you  use  large  trucks  ?    A.  We  use  large  trucks ; 

Jes,  and  small  ones  too.     Q.  Do  HalFs  Safe  and 
ock  Company  employ  the  same  size  trucks  that 
safe  men  generally  do  nere  in  New  York  {    A.  Yes, 
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sir.  Q.  No  larger  and  no  smaller  i  A.  About  the  30^^ 
same,  I  suppose ;  I  never  measured  them  exactly. 
Q.  Have  you  recently  measured  one  of  the  trucks 
ordinarily  used  by  you  in  that  business  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  When  standing  backed  up  to  the  curb,  with 
the  front  wheels  turned  around  at  right  angles,  what 
measurement  did  you  take  ?  A.  It  measures  13  feet. 
Q.  Prom  what  point  to  what  point  ?  A.  Where  the 
hind  wheels  strike  the  curb  up  to  the  hub  of  the 
front  wheel.  Q.  You  made  that  measurement  this 
morning  f  A.  I  made  that  measurement  this  mom- 
mg.  Q.  It  is  13  feet  6  inches  i  A.  13  feet.  Q. 
Was  the  truck  you  measured  the  largest  that  is  em- 
ployed in  your  business  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  got 
one  larger  than  that.  Q.  How  much  longer  is  that  ? 
A.  I  should  judge  a  foot  longer.  Q.  So  that  it 
would  take  up  a  foot  more  space  when  turned  in  3095 
that  position  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Oross-examituUion  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  Mr.  Woolley  that  that  truck 
measured  16  feet,  did  you?  A.  I  did,  because  I 
measured  from  the  tail  of  the  truck  up  to  the  hub 
of  the  front  wheel.  Q.  Does  the  tail  of  the  truck, 
when  backed  up,  project  over  the  curb  ?  A.  It  pro- 
jects over  the  curb  and  sidewalk.  Q.  How  much  t 
A.  About  18  inches  ;  that  is,  1  should  say  about :  I 
don't  know  exactly.  Q.  You  have  trucks  smaller 
than  that  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  ever  measure 
this  other  truck  that  you  say  is  larger?  A.  No, 
sir;  it  is  up  at  the  stable;  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  measure  it.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  little  ^^^^ 
larger  i  A.  I  know  it  is  larger ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  This  ^**^ 
13-ioot  truck  is  bi^  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of 
your  business,  is  it  not^  A.  Not  always;  no,  sir. 
Q.  You  use  smaller  trucks  f  A.  We  use  smaller 
trucks ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  trucks  have  you 
got  altogether  ?  A.  Three.  Q.  If  your  truck  was 
backed  up  against  the  curb,  all  the  space  you  want 
is  13  feet  space  ?    A.  That  is  all  I  want ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  You  have  measured  this  same  truck  twice, 
have  you  not  ?  A.  I  have  measured  it  twice ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  When  you  reported  it  as  16  feet,  that  was 
the  measurement  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  tail  ? 
A.  From  the  extreme  end  of  the  tail  of  the  truck  to 
the  point  of  the  hub  of  the  front  wheel.    Q.  You 
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3097  understood  thatyou  were  asked  to  take  that  meas- 
urement ?  A .  lliat  is  the  way  that  I  understood 
that  I  was  to  measure  it  first.  Q.  That  is  three  feet 
longer  than  from  the  place  where  the  wheel  strikes 
the  curb,  to  the  hub  of  the  front  wheel  ?  A.  It  must 
be,  according  to  that  measurement. 

Q.  Then  does  not  the  tail  of  your  truck  extend 
three  feet  over  the  pavement?  A.  Well,  I  donH 
know  as  it  does ;  it  must  be  according  to  that  meas- 
urement ;  of  course,  I  didn't  measure  from  the  back 
part  of  the  hind  wheel  to  the  tail  of  the  truck. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  would  take  all  the  chances  of  a  collision 
between  one  of  your  trucks  loaded  with  a  safe  and  a 

3098  street-car,  would  you  not  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't ; 
I  know  a  street-car  bothers  a  great  deal,  sometimes  ; 
we  have  to  hurry  up.  Q.  In  case  of  a  collision,  I 
say,  between  one  of  your  trucks  and  a  streetcar, 
which  would  be  likely  to  get  hurt  most  ?  A.  You 
mean  a  collision  in  driving  past  i  I  thought  you 
meant  backed  up.  Q.  No  ;  which  would  be  likely 
to  get  hurt  the  most  in  that  case?  A.  The  car 
would  get  hurt  the  worst,  and  my  pocket  would  get 
worse  than  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  How  would  your  pocket  be  hurt  ?  A.  They 
might  come  on  me  for  fine.    Q.  The  street-car  has 

3099  the  right  of  way  %  A.  The  street-car  claims  the 
right  of  way. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trucking  busi- 
ness? A.  About  nineteen  years.  Q.  Suppose  a 
railroad  occupied  15  feet  in  the  centre  of  Broadway, 
and  the  street  is  44  feet  wide ;  that  leaves  14i  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  road ;  that  would  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  a  car  to  pass  your  truck,  when  backed 
up,  would  it  not  ?  A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  Where 
could  you  pull  the  heaviest  load — on  a  railroad 
track  or  on  the  pavement  ?  A.  I  always  go  for  a 
street  where  there  ain't  no  railroad  tracks  when  I 
have  a  heavy  load,  if  I  can  find  it.  Q.  Where  could 
your  team  pull  the  heaviest  load— on  a  railroad 
track  or  a  street  pavement?  A.  On  the  pave- 
ment.    Q.  A  heavier  load  than  on  the  railroad? 
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A.  They  could  if  they  were  going  right  along  with  3100 
a  straigut  road ;  if  we  can  find  a  street  witnout  a 
railroad  track,  I  always  take  that  in  preference  to 
one  with  a  track,  any  time,  with  a  heavy  load.  Q. 
I  admit  that,  but  I  want  to  get  at  your  experience ; 
where  would  your  horses  haul  the  heaviest  load — on 
a  railroad  track  or  on  the  pavement?  A.  On  the 
pavement. 

By  Commissioner  Lord: 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  going  on  a  raiboad  track  on 
account  of  turning  out  %  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Sup^se 
a  track  was  laid  there  on  Broadway,  and  a  carnage 
or  your  truck — no  matter  how  much  the  weight  was 
that  was  on  it — did  not  have  to  turn  oflf,  would  that 
track  be  any  objection  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.    3101 

W.  A.  Parsons,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Par- 
sons &  Co.  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  your  place 
of  business  ?  A.  No.  66  and  68  Duane  Street.  Q. 
What  is  the  business  of  that  firm?  A.  We  are 
paper  merchants.  Q.  How  long  has  that  firm  been 
m  existence  <  A.  Some  thirty  odd  years.  Q.  You 
have  been  connected  with  it  all  that  time ;  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Does  your  firm  do  a  large  business  in  your  qi^n 
line!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Of  what  does  that  business ''^"^ 
consist  \  A.  Well,  the  selling  and  distribution  of 
large  quantities  of  paper  and  other  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  business.  Q.  Does  your  firm  also 
manufacture,  or  does  it  simply  distribute  1  A.  We 
have  manufacturing  interests.  Q.  In  this  city  that 
business  consists,  I  suppose,  of  the  receipt  and 
shipment  of  goods  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  From  the 
lines  of  railway  and  shipping  to  and  from  your 
place  of  business  at  Duane  Street ;  A.  Yes,  sir, 
the  distribution  of  goods  here  in  New  York.  Q. 
Does  your  firm  own  the  trucks  that  are  employed 
in  that  business)  A.  Indirectly.  Q.  You  con- 
tract, I  suppose,  with  the  truckman  for  the  truck- 
ing <  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  a  party  who  does  our 
business  ;  they  are  virtually,  under  our  control ;  the 
ownership  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  another  ;)arty. 
Q.  To  what  extent  do  those  trucks,  employed  m 
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3103  carrying  on  business,  use  Broadway  I  A.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent ;  we  are  carting  goods  up  and 
down  the  city  and  across  the  city.  Q.  How  would 
it  aflfect  your  business  and  business  generally  of 
that  character  if  a  double  track  horse  railroad 
were  placed  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery 
and  Fourteenth  Street  and  cars  were  operatea 
thereon  in  the  usual  manner?  A.  I  consider 
that  a  railroad  in  Broadway  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  business  community  of 
the  citv.  Q.  Why  is  that  your  opinion ;  what 
reason  have  vou  for  that  opinion  ?  A.  I  think  that 
they  would  form  a  barrier  in  Broadway,  which  is  an 
avenue  running  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city  up 
to  Fourteenth  Street,  from  which  the  streets  radiate, 

3104  ^^^  ^  think  if  you  create  a  block  or  impediment,  or 
barrier,  you  create  to  some  extent  an  interference 
with  business.  Q.  You  consider  that  a  railroad 
track  and  cars  operated  upon  it  would  be  a  barrier 
and  impediment  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  proven  so  in 
every  case  where  there  is  one.  Q.  iJo  you  con- 
sider it  important  that  Broadway  should  be  kept 
free  throughout  its  length  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  Battery  because  of  its  being  a  thoroughfare  t 
A.  That  is  my  opinion.  Q.  Do  you  own  any  prop- 
erty on  Broadway  ?  A.  N  ot  on  Bmadway  ;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  own  any  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ? 
A.  I  own  property  on  Duane  Street.  Q.  Do  you 
think  that  a  railroad  through  Duane  Street  would 
be  an  improvement  to  your  property  ?  A.  I  feel  that 

3105  it  would  be  a  verv  considerable  detriment ;  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  I  was  solicited  to  grant  per- 
mission to  have  rails  laid  in  front  of  my  property  I 
stated  I  would  not  consider  it  unless  I  was  very  hand- 
somely compensated.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the 
laying  of  railroad  tracks  on  Broadway  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  have  any  effect, 
and  if  so,  what,  upon  the  rental  value  of  property  on 
Broadway  i  A.  In  my  opinion  it  wonla  depreciate 
the  value  of  Broadway  property. 

Q.  Does  your  business  require,  or  does  a  part  of 
your  business  consist  of  delivering  merchandise  to 
places  on  Broadway '(  A .  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a 
number  of  parties  who  are  on  Broadway  who  are 
customers.  Q.  In  order  to  deliver  goods  to  them,  it 
is  necessary  for  your  trucks  to  ma&e  a  stay  in  front 
of  their  places  to  deliver  their  goods  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  length  of  time  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scribner :  3106 

Q.  Are  the  packages  of  paper,  which  yon  deliver, 
little  or  heavy  i  A.  They  vary  a  good  deal.  Q. 
What  is  the  heaviest  and  what  is  the  lightest  ?  A. 
We  deliver  rolls  of  paper  that  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds.  Q.  Is  not  that  uncommon?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  your  trucks  usually  back  up  or  drive  up  side- 
ways i  A.  Always  back  up  unless  it  is  a  small 
rckage.  Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  trucks  ?  A. 
could  not  tell  you ;  they  are  large  two  horse 
trucks.  Q.  Thev  are  not  the  largest  sizes  of  trucks, 
are  they  ?  A.  There  may  be  larger  ones ;  we  have 
different  sized  trucks,  and  those  what  we  have  in 
general  use  are  large  sized  trucks.  Q.  When  they 
are  backed  up  does  the  platform  of  the  truck  over- 
hang the  sidewalk  i  A.  To  some  little  extent.  Q.  3107 
Do  you  know  what  the  projection  is  of  your  truck 
into  the  street  when  so  backed  up  against  the  side- 
walk? A.  No,  sir.  Q.  So  that  you  do  not  know 
what  space  you  require  in  Broadway  for  backing  up 
trucks  of  that  kind?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  had  any  considerable  dealings  in  real  estate, 
and  the  renting  of  real  estate  ?  A.  I  have  been  a 
merchant  here  for  thirty -five  years.  Q.  Do  you 
know  that  the  rental  value  of  Broadway  property, 
between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  has 
largelv  depreciated  within  recent  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad,  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Canal  Street,  would  still  further  depreciate  the  ^ 
rental  value  of  that  property  t  A.  It  is  my  impres-  3108 
sion  so.  Q.  Would  you  be  surprised,  then,  if  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad,  between 
those  points,  should  have  the  effect  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  stores,  and  increase  the  rental  value  of  the 
other  stores  in  that  quarter  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  should  be  surprised.  Q.  If  you  wanted  to  go 
from  Duane  Street  to  Wall  Street,  would  you  regard 
a  street  railroad  as  a  convenience  ?  A.  Under  certain 
circumstances  I  might  do  so.  A.  A  gentleman  in 
Wall  Street,  desiring  to  visit  your  store,  would  find 
a  street  railroad  a  convenience  in  Broadway,  would 
he  not  ?  .  A.  That  would  depend  very  much  upon 
whether  he  cared  to  ride  or  walk.  Q.  If  he  desired 
to  ride  he  would  find  a  street  car  very  much  of  a 
convenience  ?  A.  I  should  think  he  would ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  benen  a  merchant  in  New 
York  i    A.  Since  about  1861  or  1852.    Q.  Do  you 
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3109  call  to  mind  the  condition  of  Broadway  a«  it  nsnally 
existed  twenty-five  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  do  yon  say  was  its  condition  twenty-five  years 
a^o,  in  respect  to  crowds  and  blockades,  as  compared 
with  its  condition  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  I  think 
it  was  worse  than  at  present.  Q.  Do  you  call  to 
mind  flie  various  lines  of  omnibuses  that  were  run- 
ning in  the  year  1860  that  have  since  been  with- 
drawn ?  A.  I  know  they  have,  a  number  of  lines  of 
omnibuses,  been  withdrawn.  Q.  In  other  words, 
you  know  that  they  are  running  at  the  present  time 
a  very  much  less  number  of  stages  than  were  run- 
ning in  the  year  1860?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  large  element  in  facilitating 
travel  in  Broadway,  according  to  your  notion  ?    A. 

3110  I  think  it  has  been  an  element ;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  wish  to  qualify  it  hj  saying  "  large."  Q. 
The  vehicle  of  all  other  vehicles  that  occupies  the 
most  space  in  Broadway,  and  is  the  most  trouble- 
some to  other  vehicles,  is  the  stage,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  Q.  Are  you  prepared 
to  say  tnat  it  is  not  the  vehicle  of  all  others  that 
obstructs  Broadway  the  most?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Stage  drivers,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  a  lawless  set,  in 
respect  to  the  position  in  Broadway  that  they  oc- 
cupy? A.  They  are  independent.  Q.  You  find 
them  on  the  wrong  side  of  Broadway  frequently,  do 
you  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  know  it  is 
the  wrong  side.  Q.  You  find  them  all  over  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  A  stage  coming  up  town,  which  ought 

3111  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  Broadway,  will  be  &e- 

Suently  found  on  the  other  side  ?  A.  Occasionally. 
!.  That  tends  to  produce  confusion  in  the  street, 
does  it  not  ?  A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  And  tends 
to  obstruct  the  street  ?  A,  I  so  assume.  Q.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  was  it  not  a 
common  occurrence  in  the  year  1860,  and  thereafter 
down  to  perhaps  the  year  1864,  when  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Kailroad  Company  commenced 
running,  for  blockades  to  exist  between  Chambers 
Street  and  Wall  Street  for  hours  together — an  im- 
movable mass  of  vehicles  in  Broadway  ?  A.  At  or 
about  that  period,  it  was  not  unfrequent  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  to  see  Broadway  olockaded.  Q. 
An  inextricable  mass  of  vehicles  standing  there  for 
a  long  time — a  lon^  period  ?  A.  What  do  you 
mean  by  '*long  i)erioa  ?"  Q.  Half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  at  a  time  sometimes  ?    A.  I  should  hardly  say 
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immoyable  for  that  time.  Q.  At  all  events,  those  3112 
blocks  were  a  very  frequent  occurrence  at  about  the 
time  I  speak  of  i  A.  They  were^  Q.  And  you  have 
not  seen  anything  of  that  kind  for  how  lon^  ?  A. 
Oh,  well,  I  have  seen  blocks  in  Broadway  within  a 
few  years.  Q.  Not  in  a  number  of  years,  have  you  ? 
A.  1  should  think  so ;  not  as  serious  as  those.'  Q. 
Not  as  serious,  and  not  of  so  long  duration  ?  A. 
No.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  relief  of  Broadway  and  to 
the  prevention  of  the  frequency  of  tlie  occurrence 
of  thase  blocks  as  the  removal  of  the  stages  of  the 
Consolidated  Stage  Company?  A.  I  think  it  has 
been  due  to  a  number  of  causes  ;  that  was  one.  Q. 
What  other  causes  can  you  think  of,  tending  to  the 
relief  of  Broadway,  than  the  removal  of  the  stages  i  „-  -  o 
A.  Lower  Broadway  you  are  speaking  about  i  Q.  ^^^^ 
Broadway,  south  of  Canal  Street?  A.  Within 
twenty  five  years  a  good  deal  of  business  has  moved 
up.  Q.  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  testified  by  some 
witnesses  called  on  your  side  of  the  case  hei^e  ?  A. 
I  haven't  any  side  in  this  case.  Q.  On  the  same 
side  on  which  you  are  called ;  is  it  true  that  the 
number  of  vehicles  in  New  York  has  increased 
largely  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?    A.I  hardly 

think  that  the  number  of  vehicles  using Q.  I 

mean  business  vehicles  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  hardly  think 
that  the  number  of  vehicles  using  Broadway,  below 
Buane  Street,  has  largely  increased.  Q.  The  busi- 
ness of  New  York  has  largely  increased  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years?  A.  Very  largely;  but  I  think 3114 
it  is  more  distributed  than  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  there  are 
more  vehicles  in  New  York  now  than  there  were 
twenty-five  years  ago  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  *  Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  proportion  i 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  But,  nevertheless,  you  agree  with 
me  that  the  blocks  in  Broadway,  ana  the  crowds  in 
Broadway,  are  much  less  now  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  removal  of  the  210  stages  now  running  on  Broad- 
way would  still  further  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
Broadway  traffic  ?  A.  I)o  you  mean  to  say,  their 
place  not  to  be  supplied  with  anything  i  Q.  Yes  ; 
take  them  out.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  "Remove  those  210 
vehicles  and  you  would  remove  the  principal  cause 
of  obstruction  at  the  present  time,  would  you  not  i 
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3115  A.  I  think  jon  remove  one  cause.  Q,  A  very  lar^^e 
and  prominent  caase  'i  A.  Well,  my  impression  is 
that  if  you  take  the  stages  out  there  would  be  an- 
other class  of  vehicles  tnat  would  find  Broadway  a 
convenient  artery  that  perhaps  are  now  driven  oflf 
from  Broadway  ;  I  mean  Broadway  carriages.  Q. 
It  would  afford  room  for  other  vehicles  then  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  would  aflford. room  for  other  business 
then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And,  in  your  opinion,  it 
might  attract  vehicles  that  now  find  some  other  ave- 
nue ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Or  means  of  travel  ?  A. 
That  are  driven  to  some  other  avenue.  Q.  It  is  your 
opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  210  stages  now  run- 
ning, and  the  substitution  of  a  nice  line  of  cars  on 
Broadway,  would  largely  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 

3116 ber  of  cabs  now  running?  A.  I  cannot  see  why  it 
would.  Q.  If  you  were  at  Canal  Street  and  you  had 
your  choice  fcletween  a  nice  comfortable  steeet-car 
and  a  cab,  the  one  at  five  cents  and  the  other  at  twentj- 
five  cents,  which  would  you  take?  A.  That  would  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  circumstances.  Q.  It  dei)end8 
upon  how  much  money  you  had  i  A.  Possibly.  Q. 
Then  a  gentleman  who  only  had  five  cents  would  be 
very  apt  to  take  the  street-cars  ?  A.  He  would  be 
comi)elled  to.  Q.  To  that  extent,  at  least,  you  would 
be  mlling  to  concede  that  the  street-cars  would  be  a 
great  public  convenience,  would  you  not  i  A.  If  the 
omnibuses  were  removed.  Q.  Kemove  the  omni- 
buses and  put  on  a  nice  line  of  street-cars,  such  as 
Broadway  ought  to  have,  running  from  Fourteenth 

3117  Street  to  the  Battery,  and  you  would  think  it  would 
be  a  public  convenience,  would  you  not  ?  A.  If  you 
remove  all  means  of  conveyance,  all  public  means  of 
conveyance  from  Broadway,  then  I  should  regard  the 
street-cars  as  a  convenience.  Q.  Would  you  not  re- 
gard a  nice  street-car  as  preferable  in  almost  every 
respect  to  a  stage  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  no,  if  you  ask  my  opinion.  Q.  Are  you  in 
the  habit  of  observing  stages,  as  to  whether  they  run 
full  or  not  at  different  hours  of  the  day — overloaded  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  a  stage  is  overloaded,  it  is 
quite  an  uncomfortable  thing  for  a  gentleman  of 
your  height  to  stand  up  in  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Under 
those  circumstances  would  you  prefer  a  car  or  a 
stage  ?  A.  To  stand  up  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don't  like 
to  stand  up  in  either.  Q.  You  would  go  afoot  ?  A. 
I  generally  do  or  hire  a  cab.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  do 
these  stages,  running  at  the  present  time,  adequately 
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all  the  railroads  running  through  the  Bowery  it  3124 
would  improve  that  property?  A.  I  do  not.  Q. 
Then  they  are  a  benefits  A.  Not  necessarily  so. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  railroad  up  Eighth  Av- 
enue has  been  a  benefit  to  propertj^  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street?  A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  In 
other  words,  vou  think  that  railroads  ^nerally  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
avenues  and  streets  on  which  they  run  t  A.  I  don't 
thmk  it  would  have  been  possible  for  New  York  to 
have  grown  as  it  has  without  such  means  of  convey- 
ance. Q.  That  is  my  opinion ;  now,  do  you  know 
why,  if  the  property-owners  on  Broadway  want  a 
railway,  it  should  be  objected  to  any  more  than  the 
railway  on  Eighth  Avenue,  or  the  one  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  or  one  on  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  It  seems  to  3125 
me  that  Broadway  occupies  quite  a  different  relative 
position  in  the  City  from  Eighth  Avenue.  Q.  It  is 
more  central?  A.  It  is  the  oackbone,  almost.  Q. 
That  is  just  the  idea  exactly  ;  it  is  the  backbone  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  backbone  i^ustains  the 
ribs  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  backbone  sustains  the  ribs. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  all  other  railroads 
should  run  down  Broadway  it  would  be  a  great 
public  convenience  to  all  the  city?  A.  I  should 
question  it  very  much ;  I  think  they  would  have  to 
remain  located  up  here  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  some 
hours  of  the  day.  Q.  On  account  of  excessive 
•travel  ?  A.  On  account  of  blockades.  Q.  Then,  if 
a  road  was  built,  there  would  be  so  much  travel 
over  it  that  it  would  be  blockaded?  A.  It  is  not 3126 
always  the  travel  on  a  road  that  blocks  it;  fre- 
quently trucks  block  it.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  the 
travel  on  Broadway  would  be  verjr  much  larger 
than  on  other  roads?  A.  I  doubt  it  verv  much. 
Q.  I  mean  for  the  same  distance  ?  A.  I  doubt  it.  Q. 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  more  people  walk  over 
Broadway  than  any  other  pareUel  street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do  not  thmk  as  many  people  walk  over 
Broadway  to-day  as  there  does  on  the  Bowery.  Q. 
Do  you  think  there  are  not  as  many  people  on 
Broadway,  or  as  many  vehicles,  as  there  were 
twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think  there  are  as  many 
people.  Q.  Or  as  many  vehicles  ?  A.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  i  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  have  some  doubt 
of  it.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  inevitably 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Broadway  is  running 
down  i    A.  I  think  there  is  a  section  of  Broadway 
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3121  property  on  a  street,  -that  that  would  give  Mm  a 
right  to  use  that  street  in  any  way  that  would  effect 
me.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  any  property 
on  the  island  more  than  that  property  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  No,  I  think  property  on  Broadway  would 
be  affected  more  than  the  proi)erty  on  the  side 
streets.  Q.  Then  they  woula  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  competent  judges?  A.  I  don't  know  that. 
Q,  Not  whether  it  would  affect  their  property  or 
not?  A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  they  would.  Q. 
Do  you  not  think  you  would  be  the  most  comi)etent 
judge  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  railroad  in  front  of 
your  place  ?  A.I  can  judge  for  myself,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  the  most  competent  judge  as  to 
the  interests  of  other  people  ;  that  is  what  I  mean  to 

3122  say.  Q.  Then,  if  a  majority  of  the  other  people 
should  decide  against  you,  you  would  concede  that 
it  must  be  right?  A.  No,  I  would  not  at  all.  Q. 
You  would  hold  to  your  opinion  still  ?  A.  That  is 
just  exactly  what  I  should  do.  Q.  In  regard  to 
vour  experience  and  observation  in  New  York  City 
how  have  railroads  generally  affected  property  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  through  the  avenues  and 
streets  which  they  have  been  built  on  ?    A.  In  most 

cases Q.  Grenerallv  ?    A.  Oh,  I  think  from  the 

time  when  railroads  have  been  constructed  that 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  proi)ertv  in  the 
streets  which  they  have  run  on ;  whether  that  has 
been  due  to  the  railroad,  or  to  the  general  increase 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  or  growth  of  the  city, 

3123 1  am  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Q.  Are  you  not  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question 
that  if  the  railroads  were  taken  up  in  the  City  of 
New  York  to-day  it  would  be  a  great  public  incon- 
venience and  a  great  injury  to  trade  ;  have  you  any 
doubt  as  to  that  (  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  That  settles  that 
question ;  then  do  you  not  think  that  the  railroad 
up  Sixth  Avenue  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
proi)erty  ?  A.  To  property  on  Sixth  Avenue  'i  Q. 
Yes  ;  and  all  around  it  ?  More  around  it  than  on  it 
in  fact  ?  A.  iTes,  sir ;  I  should  think  that  it  had 
been  an  advantage  to  property.  Q.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad,  running  out 
to  Harlem,  had  been  a  great  advantage  to  property 
on  the  avenue  and  around  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in 
every  case  ;  I  chance  to  have  an  interest  in  a  prop- 
erty on  the  Bowery  and  I  don't  think  it  has  been 
ennanced.    Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  to  take  up 
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all  the  railroads  running  through  the  Bowery  it  3124 
would  improve  that  property?    A.  I  do  not.    Q. 
Then  they  are  a  benefit  i    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 
Q.  Bo  you  think  that  the  railroad  up  Eighth  Av- 
enue has  been  a  benefit  to  propertj^  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street  1    A.  I  should  think  so.    Q.  In 
other  words,  vou  think  that  railroads  ^nerally  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
avenues  and  streets  on  which  they  run  ?   A.  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  New  York  to 
have  grown  as  it  has  without  such  means  of  convey- 
ance.   Q.  That  is  my  opinion ;  now,  do  you  know 
why,  if  the  property -owners  on  Broadway  want  a 
railway,  it  should  be  objected  to  any  more  than  the 
railway  on  Eighth  Avenue,  or  the  one  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  or  one  on  Fifth  Avenue  ?    A.  It  seems  to  3125 
me  that  Broadway  occupies  quite  a  different  relative 
position  in  the  City  from  Eighth  Avenue.    Q.  It  is 
more  central)    A.  It  is  the  oackbone,  almost.    Q. 
That  is  just  the  idea  exactly  ;  it  is  the  backbone ) 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  the   backbone  .sustains  the 
ribs )    A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  backbone  sustains  the  ribs. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  all  other  railroads 
should  run  down  Broadway  it  would  be  a  great 
public  convenience  to  all  the  city?    A.  I  should 
question  it  very  much ;  I  think  they  would  have  to 
remain  located  up  here  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  some 
hours  of  the  day.     Q.    On  account  of   excessive 
•travel  ?    A.  On  account  of  blockades.    Q.  Then,  if 
a  road  was  built,  there  would  be  so  much  travel 
over  it  that  it  would  be  blockaded?    A.  It  is  not 3126 
always  the  travel  on  a  road  that  blocks  it;    fre- 
quently trucks  block  it.    Q.  Do  you  not  think  the 
travel  on  Broadway  would  be  verjr  much  larger 
than  on  other  roads  ?    A.  I  doubt  it  verv  much. 
Q.  I  mean  for  the  same  distance  ?  A.  I  doubt  it.   Q. 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  more  people  walk  over 
Broadway  than  any  other  pareUel  street  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir;    I  do  not  think  as  many  people  walk  over 
Broadway  to-day  as  there  does  on  the  Bowery.    Q. 
Do  you  think  there  are  not  as  many  people  on 
Broadway,   or  as  many  vehicles,    as   there    were 
twenty  years  ago  if    A.  I  think  there  are  as  many 
people.    Q.  Or  as  many  vehicles  ?    A.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  i    Q.  Yes.    A.  I  have  some  doubt 
of  it.    Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  inevitably 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Broadway  is  running 
down  i    A.  I  think  there  is  a  section  of  Broadway 
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3127 that  is  depreciating.  Q.  What  section?  A.  Per- 
haps from  Canal  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street ;  if  my 
observation  is  correct,  as  to  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way, the  value  of  property  has  enhanced  very 
lergely  enhanced  within  tne  past  two  or  three  years. 
Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  more  people  who 
travel  on  an  avenue,  or  a  street,  the  better  for  the 
property?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  whole.  Q.  Do  you 
not  consider  that  Broadway,  to  retain  its  prestige, 
and  so  on,  should  draw  more  people  to  it  than  an  v 
other  street  in  New  York  City  ?  A.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  question  i  Q. 
A  square  opinion^  A.  My  judgment  is,  that  so 
long  as  these  elevated  railroads  are  running  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  present  lines  of  street-cars 

3128  are  running,  that  the  upper  part  of  Broadway — I 
am  speaking  of  from  Canal  Street  up — is  in  a  tran- 
sition state  ;  the  class  of  business  that  occupied  that 

Sortion  of  the  city  a  dozen  years  ago  has  been  with- 
rawn  from,  I  think,  force  of  circumstances  ;  largely, 
I  think,  because  of  the  elevated  railroads ;  and  until 
some  class  of  business  moves  in  to  occupy  .the  terri- 
tory which  has  been  vacated,  I  do  not  look  for,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  any  improvement 
in  the  value  of  property  there.  Q.  In  other  words, 
you  think  that  these  railroads  on  either  side  of 
Broadway  here  are  sapping  Broadway  and  taking 
the  life  out  of  it  ?  A.  I  think  the  elevated  railroads 
have  drawn  travel  from  that  portion  of  Broadway. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 

3129  Avenue  Railroad  has  drawn  travel  from  Broadway, 
so  much  so  as  to  drive  stages  oflf  ?  A.  Oh,  yes :  all 
the  railroads  that  run  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island. 
Q.  They  tap  Broadway ;  they  draw  the  life  out  of 
Broadway  ?  A.  Prom  that  portion  of  Broadway. 
Q.  There  is  no  salvation  for  Broadway  unless  some 
method  is  provided  for  drawing  this  travel 
back  again  to  Broadway,  is  there  'i  A.  Oh,  I 
think  so  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  some 
method  of  transit  is  yet  to  be  discovered  to  draw 
this  travel  back  on  to  Broadway  again  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  necessary.  Q.  Then  Broadway  must 
necessarily  run  down  i  A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  here 
is  Wall  Street ;  there  is  no  line  of  railroad  in  Wall 
Street,  and  yet  proi)erty  is  higher  in  Wall  Street 
than  any  other  part  of  New  York.  Q.  Stages  run 
in  Wall  Street,  do  they  not  ?  A.  I  think  the  prop- 
erty would  be  just  as  valuable  without  the  stages  as 
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with  them  ;  the  upper  part  of  Broadway,  in  my  3130 
judgment,  from  Canal  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
18  to  be  occupied  by  some  class  of  business  that  will 
not  be  aflfeoted  by  the  condition  of  travel  in  the 
streets.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  easy  methods 
of  travel  through  a  street  or  avenue  is  always  bene- 
ficial to  property^  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not/  Q.  Do 
you  not  tniuK  that  the  easier  you  make  property  of 
access  the  more  valuable  it  is  ?  A.  I  was  formerly 
in  Beekman  Street  in  business ;  when  a  horse-car 
railroad  came  through  Beekman  Street  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  because  of  the  inconvenience  which 
it  occasioned  to  me  in  my  business ;  I  came  up  to 
Duane  Street,  and  they  asked  me  to  repeat  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  there  and  I  objected  to  it.  Q. 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  enhancement  m  the  value  3131 
of  property  all  along  the  line  of  the  elevated  rail- 
roads has  been  due  to  them  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  enhancement  all  along  the  line  of  the 
elevated  railroads.  Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
value  of  property  through  the  four  wards  of  the 
elevated  .railroads  has  advanced  134  millions  t  A.  I 
am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  Q.  Are  you  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  great"  advance  on  Sixth  Avenue  1 
A.  What  portion  of  Sixth  Avenue  ?  Q.  All  the 
way  from  Eighth  Street  up  to  Fiftieth  Street.  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  No,  I 
think  it  is  not  a  fact  either ;  I  happen  to  have  a 
piece  of  property  in  Sixth  Avenue.  Q.  Where- 3132 
abouts  ?  A.  Between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty -first.  Q. 
That  is  below;  that  just  lets  you  out?  A.  The 
elevated  road  goes  by.  Q.  What  streets  did  you 
say  it  was  between  ?  A.  Fifty  and  Fifty -first.  Q. 
Is  that  property  worth  less  to-day  than  before  the 
elevat^  railway  was  put  up?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Are 
you  aware  that  property  has  appreciated  in  Sixth 
Avenue ;  much  more  rapidly  in  Sixth  Avenue,  than 
in  Seventh  Avenue,  or  Eighth,  or  any  other  avenue  t 
A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  property  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  certain  interest  has  increased  by 
methods— quick  methods — of  travel,  but  where  it 
comes  to  residence  property,  or  flat  property,  the 
building  of  an  elevated  railroad  past  it,  depreciates 
it ;  that  is  my  observation.  Q.  VVhich  would  you 
think  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  the  public 
and  for  the  Broadway  property-owners,    a  horse 
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3133  railroad,  or  an  elevated  railroad,  or  a  cable  road,  or 
an  arcade  road  under  Broadway ;  we  must  have 
something  now,  and  which  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  ?  A.  I  think  the  further  you  put  it  away 
from  the  surface  of  Broadway,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  Broadway ;  I  should  sav,  if  I 
must  choose  between  the  four,  the  arcade.  Q. 
Which  next  would  you  choose,  if  you  were  to  have 
two  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  judge  between  the 
cable  road  and  the  horse  road  ;  I  have  never  had 
means  of  observation  that  would  satisfy  me ;  the 
cable  road  has  worked  very  well  in  Chicago.  Q. 
Do  you  not  think  a  nice  cable  road,  built  in  Broad- 
way, dispensing  with  horses,  every  foot  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  cars  carrying  passengers,  would 

3134  oe  preferable  to  a  horse  railroad  ;  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  property  ?  A.  'If  we  must 
have  one  or  the  other,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
cable  road  ;  I  do  not  want  either. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Is  not  the  importance  of  crowds  in  the  streets 
greater  to  the  retail  trade  than  to  the  wholesale 
trade  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Q.  Is  it  not  chiefly 
important  to  sucn  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it 
of  great  importance  to  any  wholesale  business  to 
have  a  number  of  passers-by  in  the  street?  A. 
Well,  I  think  that  the  whole  business  is — I  think  a 

grominent  position  is  to  the  advantage  of  wholesale 
usiness  ;  in  a  very  much  less  degree,  however,  than 
*'"""  to  retail  business.  Q.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the 
retaU  business,  which  was  formerly  on  Broadway, 
between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  have 
remained  there  if  a  horse  railroad  had  been  oi)erat- 
ed  on  it  during  the  past  ten  years  ?  A.  I  do  not 
thmk  it  could  have  been  kept  there.  Q.  Do  you 
think  that  other  causes  have  occasioned  the  removal 
of  that  business  ?    A.  It  strikes  me  as  apparant. 

William  L.  Strong,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city  ?  A. 
Thirty-one  years.     Q.  Have  you   been  in  business 
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here  all  that  time  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  you  3135 
live  now  t  A.  25  West  Thirtieth  Street.  Q.  What 
is  your  business T  A.  Ury  goods  commission  busi- 
ness. Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  T  A.  W. 
L.  Strong  &  Co.  Q.  Where  is  its  place  of  business? 
A.  75  and  77  Worth  Street.  Q  Its  business  is  that 
of  a  commission  house  T  A.  Dry  goods  commission 
house;  selling  goods  for  American  manufacturers. 
Q.  What  does  that  business  consist  of  T  A.  Receiv- 
ing packages  of  goods  from  New  England  States  and 
this  State,  and  selling  to  anj^body  who  wants  to  buy 
them.  Q.  How  long  has  your  firm  been  in  that 
business  at  that  location  f  A.  The  present  firm 
since  the  1st  of  January — No,  sir;  in  that  location 
seven  years.  Q.  Where  were  you  before  that?  A. 
Before,  1  was  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard.  3137 
Q.  How  long  were  you  there!  A.  From  the  1st 
of  January,  1876,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1877.  Q. 
Q.  You  were  about  seven  years  there  f  A.  Tes,  sir; 
alM>ut  that.  Q.  Do  you  use  your  own  trucks  f  Do 
3'on  own  the  trucks  employed  in  your  business!  A. 
No,  sir;  we  do  not.  Q.  You  contract  for  your 
trucking  T  A.  We  contract  with  a  truckman  to  do 
our  business.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  em- 
ployed in  your  business  generally!  A.  We  have,  I 
think,  about  six ;  five  or  six  ;  five  1  believe  now.  Q. 
To  what  extent  is  Broadway  used  in  the  transport 
tation  of  your  merchandise  back  and  forth  !  A.  I 
believe  they  drive  from  the  North  River  right  to  3^33 
Broadway,  up  through  Murray  Street ;  most  of  our 
gooils  from  New  England  come  on  the  Sountl  boats, 
and  rhey  drive  right  to  Broadway,  and  then  up  or 
down  Broa4lway  ;  one  Sound  boat  is  up  near  Canal 
Street,  and  they  drive  right  to  Broadway,  as  a  rule, 
and  come  down  Broadway  to  Worth  Street ;  those 
that  aire  below  here  drive  right  up  to  Broadway  and 
then  up  Broadway  to  Worth.  Q.  Do  you  own  any 
property  on  Broadway  !  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you 
own,  or  does  your  firm  own  the  building  in  which 
yon  are!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  effect,  in  your 
opinion,  would  it  have  upon  the  general  traffic  on 
Broadway,  if  a  double  track  horse  railroad  were  laid 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  and  cars 
were  operated  thereon  in  the  usual  manner!  A. 
I  should  think  it  wouhl  materially  interfere  with  the 
large  amount  of  business  that  is  done  in  Broadway 
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3139  now.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  interfere  with  the 
traflBc  on  Broadway!  A.  Very  materially,  I  think. 
Q.  And  be  injurious,  therefore,  to  business  interests 
generally  ?  A.  Well,  to  nie,  1  should  think  it  would 
interfere  with  a  great  deal  of  business  done  in 
Broadway ;  and  materially  affect  that ;  but  that  the 
same  amount  of  business  would  be  done  just  the 
same.  Q.  It  would  have  to  be  done?  A.  Yes,  it 
would  l>e  done.  Q.  It  would  be  done  at  a  greater 
expense?  A.  It  would  be  done  at  a  greater  incon- 
venience. Q.  Would  not  that  be  at  an  increased  ex- 
pense? A.  I  don't  know  that  we  would  gain  any 
more  by  getting  our  goods  trucked  to  the  store  or 
taken  away  from  there  with  a  railroad  in  Broadway 

^140  ^^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Broadway,  but  it  would  not  be 
so  convenient  to  do  the  business  as  now.  Q.  In 
your  opinion,  is  there  any  public  demand,  or  neces- 
sity, for  a  railroad  on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery  f     A.  I  think  not. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  As  to  that,  are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  between  the  citizens  of  New  York  t 
A.  I  am.  Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  have  the  idea  that  the  construction 
and  the  operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
promote  the  public  convenience!  A.  I  think  so;  I 
think  a  great  many  people  think  that  way.  Q.  There 
3141  ^^  ^^^  doubt,  in  your  mind,  but  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  street  railway  on  Broadway  would 
promote  the  business  of  pedestrians  in  that  street,  is 
there!  A.  I  have  some  doubt  about  that  in  my 
mind;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  place  is  in  Worth  Street ; 
if  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  Wall  Street  to  pay  a 
note,  or  to  borrow  some  money,  or  to  go  on  any  other 
errand  that  people  generally  have  in  Wall  Str«et, 
you  would  find  a  street-car  a  convenience,  would  you 
not!  A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  given  more  thought  to 
that  since  I  have  been  in  this  room  than  I  ever  did 
before,  in  hearing  gentlemen  give  opinions  here ; 
my  own  impression  about  the  matter  is  that  I  could 
go  to  Wall  Street  quicker  in  a  stage,  in  taking  the 
chances  of  vehicles  on  any  day,  than  I  could  in  a 
horse-car.  Q.  Doies  your  memory  go  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  Broadway  previous  to  the  year  1864?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  It  is  your  recollection   thai  from  I860 
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to  1864,  or  about  those  years,  Broadway  between  3142 
Chambers  Street  and  Wall    Street  was  frequently 
lilockadedt    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  The  blockades  exist- 
ing for  hours  tof^etber,  sometimes  f    A.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  were  quite  so  long  as  that,  but  at 
any  rate  there  were  frequent  blockadas.     Q-  Solid 
blocks,  when  the  vehicles  seemeil  to  be  wedged  to- 
gether in  inextricable  confusion  t    A.  That  is  the 
fact;  yes,  sir.     Q.  You  have  not  seen  anything  like 
that  for  many  years  f     A.  Nothing  like  the  way  it 
was  in   1859,  i8G0  and  1861.     Q.  Along  in   those 
yeai-s  blockades  and  confusion  in  Broadway  were 
very  frequent  T     A.  Very  frequent.     Q.  About  how 
many  years  is  it  since  those  blockades  and  obstruc- 
tions disappeared  T     A.  I  think  since  the  erection  of  gj^ 
the  elevated  roads.     Q.  Did  ihey  not  disappear  with 
the   withdrawal  of  the  stages  of  the  Consolidated 
Stage  Company  in  1864 1     A.  To  some  extent  they 
did;  but  I  think  the  construction — in  my  judgment 
—of  the  elevated  roads  drew  them  off.    Q.  The  ele- 
vated roads  do  not  carry  any  trucks  f     A.  They  do 
not;  no,  sir.     Q.  It  is  the  trucks  used  to  create  the 
disturbance  f    A.  Omnibuses  and  trucks.     Q.  The 
withdrawal  of  those  omnibuses  contributed  largely 
to  the  relief  of  Broadway,  did  it  not  f     A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  The  withdrawal  of  the  210  stages  now  running 
would  contribute  largely  to  the  relief  of  Broadway, 
would  it  not  f     A.  If  a  surface  road  was  laid  there  I 
do  not  think  it  would.     Q.  Lay  out  of  view  a  surface 
n>ad  altogether;  would  the  withdrawal  of  the  210^^^ 
stages  now  running  on  Broadway  contribute  largely 
to  the  relief  of  Broadway  f     A.  Undoubtedly.     Q. 
You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  you  conceded  that 
even  if  what  you  regard  to  be  the  detrimental  struc- 
ture of  a  street  railroad  in  Broadway  should  actually 
exist,  all  the  business  that  is  done  in  the  City  of 
New  York  would  continue  to  be  donef     A.  I  think 
so.     Q.  You  do  not  think  New  York,  or  its  com- 
merce, would  suffer  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar,  do  you  T 

A.  With  inconvenience Q.  You  do  not  think,  en 

masMy  in  dollars  and  cents.  New  York  would  suffer 
to  the  extent  of  a  dollar!  A.  Oh,  I  think  not;  I 
think  it  would  suffer  in  inconvenience  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  The  inconvenience  it  would  experience  would 
be  experienced  by  the  truckmen  f    A.  No,  sir.     Q. 
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3146  Who  else  would  snfTer  aiiv  inconvenience  ?  A.  I 
think  that  private  vehicles  of  all  kinds  wouhl  l>e 
largely  inconvenienced.  Q.  Business  wagons,  do 
you  mean  f  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  pri- 
vate carriage  on  Broadway,  is  it  not !  A.  I  use  one 
of  my  own  every  day ;  when  it  is  stormy.  Q.  It  is 
quite  rare,  is  it  notT  A.  I  think  not;  I  think  there 
are  hundreds  of  gentlemen  coming  down  in  their 
own  carriages  to  business.  Q.  i  mean  below  Cham- 
bers Street  !  A.  Yes.  Q.  Nevertlieless,  private  car- 
riages form  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  vehi- 
cles traveling  on  Broadway  ?  \.  Of  course  there 
are  cabs — street  cabs — that  take  up  a  gieat  deal  of 
room.    Q.  Cabs  do  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room  T 

3243  A.  As  well  as  omnibuses.  The  construction  and 
operation  of  a  street  railroad  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  to  drive  away  a  great  many  of  those  cabs, 
would  it  not  t  A.  It  might,  possibly.  Q.  A  gen- 
tleman desiring  to  go  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth street  would  ordinarily  prefer  to  take  a  nice 
street-car  at  five  cents  rather  than  a  cab  at  seventy- 
flve  cents  or  a  dollar,  would  he  not  f  A.  My  own 
impression  about  this  is  this:  that  the  cars  in  Broad- 
way would  be  blockaded  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  are  now  in  Church  Street,  or  in  West  Broad- 
way— the  street-cars.  Q.  Broadway  is  much  wider 
than  Church  Street,  is  it  not  t  A.  Only  one  track 
in    Church   Street.      Q.  Broadway    is    very   much 

o^.^ wider!  A.  Yes, sir;  there  would  be  two  tracks  iu 
Bn)adway,  and  1  think  a  blockade  of  cars  in  Broad- 
way would  prevent  hundreds  of  people  from  taking 
the  cars  who  would  otherwise  take  them  if  there  was 
no  blockade.  Q.  Time  can  only  demonstrate  that  T 
A.  That  is  so;  I  admit  that.  Q.  That  is  a  mere 
opinion  based  on  no  substantial  facts  at  present  ex- 
isting? A.  Based  on  what  I  see  in  West  Broadway 
now;  hundreds  of  times,  from  Chambers  Street  to 
Canal  Street.  Q.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
called  my  attention  to  that;  in  West  Broadway  how 
many  cars  are  running?  A.  All  that  run  on  that 
side  but  one  line,  I  believe.  Q.  The  Eighth  Avenue 
cars  run  there?  A.  I  think  so;  oh,  yes.  Q.  The 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Broadway  cars  run  there.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Each  one  of  those  different  companies 
runs  one  hundred  cars,  more  or  less,  does  it  not  f 
A.  I  don't  know  how  many.    Q.  Suppose  you  were 
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told  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  cars  run-  3148 
ning  through  West  Broadway,  would  you  be  sur- 
prised? A.  I  should  not.  Q.  You  would  not  be 
surprised?  A.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  seen  them 
from  Canal  Street  blockaded  right  down  to  Church 
Street.  Q.  Nevertheless,  those  lines  have  l)een  run- 
ning there  for  twenty  years  and  upwards.  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  they  have  made  their  trips  with  some- 
thing like  regularity  so  far  as  you  know,  have  they 
not?  A.  They  do  the  best  they  can.  Q.  They  run 
on  a  time-table  ordinarily!  A.  They  do  the  best 
they  can.  Q.  Tlfey  run  on  a  time-table,  do  they 
not  f  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  Q. 
Sup|)ose  you  were  told  that  they  did  run  on  a  time- 
table and  that  they  made  their  trips  ordinarily  in  3x49 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  time-table  f  A.  I 
should  think  that  it  could  not  be  true  l>ecause  I  use 
them  almost  every  day;  I  always  go  home  on  one 
of  those  roads. 

Q.  Why  would  you  say  it  was  not  true?  A.  Be- 
cause I  have  been  delayed  myself  an  average  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  than  half  the 
time.  Q.  Is  not  that  a  little  of  an  exageration  ?  A. 
Yes,  perhaps  it  is;  we  will  say  perhaps  one-fiftU  of 
the  time.  Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  a  car  from  Pltlieth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
for  instance,  to  Barclay  ami  Broadway  in  forty- Ave 
minutes,  and  to  do  that  with  regularity,  six  days  in 
the  week?  A.  Well,  it  takes  me  about  thirty  o^i?^ 
minutes  to  get  home.  Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  that  with  considerable  regularity, 
seven  days  in  the  week  ?  A.  I  suppose  you  can  very 
easily  get  at  the  fact  about  it;  there  is  no  use  in  my 
making  suppositions  about  it.  Q.  The  blockades 
have  been  from  some  extraordinary  cause,  such  as 
fires,  or  something  of  that  kind  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  or  the 
falling  of  horses.  Q.  It  is  rare  that  a  blockade  oc- 
curs from  any  other  cause,  is  it  not?  A.  Fires,  I 
think,  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  If  there  were  more  frevuent  delays  and  more 
frequent  obstructions  in  the  street  then  there  are 
to-day,  would  it  not  cost  more  to  transport  gooils  to 
and  fro  in  the  city  ?   A.  The  delay  of  a  truck  is  ex- 
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8151  pensive,  as  well  as  incoDveaient.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  the  truckman  with  whom  you  now  contract 
could  afford  to  make  the  same  contract  if  delays 
were  very  much  more  frequent  f  A.  My  impres- 
sions are  that  they  could  not  make  their  loads,  or  do 
as  they  do  now,  and  they  would  be  wanting  perhaps 
more  for  doing  their  work.  Q.  Do  you  think  that 
truckmen  could  carry  as  heavy  loads  as  they  do  now 
in  Broadway,  if  a  street-car  line  were  laid  there  ? 
A.  Well,  yes,  I  think  they  could  contrive  it  as  thej^ 
do  now ;  I  do  not  think  the  mere  fact  of  the  track  in 
Broadway  would  interfere  with  their  loading  their 
trucks ;  perhaps  it  might.  Q.  Tou  think  it  might ; 
you  have  not  much  practical  experience  in   driving 

3152  ^I'u^l^^  ^  ^*  Trnckmen  put  all  they  can  on ;  that  is 
the  fact  about  it;  all  they  can  haul;  and  they  avoid 
all  streets  that  have  railroad  tracks  in  them.  Q.Wby 
do  they  do  that  f  A.  I  think  that  the  real  reason 
that  they  do  that  is,  that  when  they  are  crossing 
these  tracks  or  getting  into,  or  out  of  the  trucks ;  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  heavy  load  out ;  it  is  hard  pulling 
and  they  have  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  tracks  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  cars,  consequently  it  is  hard 
wgrk  for  them  to  do  that ;  if  they  go  on  a  street 
where  there  is  no  railroad  they  do  not  have  the  same 
annoyance  of  an  iron  rail  to  get  over  ;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

3163  Q.  Your  trucks  pull  just  as  big  loads  in  Canal 
Street  where  there  are  railroad  tracks  as  in  Broad- 
way, where  there  are  none  !  A.  The  same  load  ;  I 
think  they  would  put  on  just  the  same ;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  special  difference 
about  the  loads ;  the  only  thing  is  the  inconvenience 
it  would  be  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  truckman  in  New  York 
who  put  on  any  less  load  on  account  of  a  railroad  f 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is ;  there  may  be  some. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Suppose  the  stages  were  taken  off*  Broadway, 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  result;  would  more 
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frncks  come  on  and  other  vehicles,  or  would  it  be  a  3164 
permanent  relief  to  that  street  f  I  do  not  know 
that  we  want  any  relief  to  Broadway  just  now.  Q. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  any  trucks  would 
come  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  stages  f  A.  I 
think  not;  I  think  there  are  as  many  wagons  in 
Broadway  now  as  there  would  be.  Q.  Suppose 
there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  would  it  draw 
more  vehicles  on  Broadway,  or  would  it  drive  them 
awayf  A.  My  impressions  are  that  there  would 
not  l>e  quite  as  many  vehicles  on  Broa<lway  with  a 
railroad  in  it,  as  there  are  now.  Q.  You  think  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  injure  it  for  the  carriage  of 
goods,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  f  A.  It  seems  to  3155 
me  it  would,  to  some  extent;  I  do  not  know  as  it 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference ;  they  now 
avoid  streets  as  far  as  they  can  where  there  are  rail- 
roads. 

William  B.  Boorum,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Trans|K>rtation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live!  A.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Q. 
What  is  your  business?  A.  Manufacturer  of  blank- ^^^* 
books.  Q.  Of  the  firm  of  Boorum  &  Pease?  A. 
Of  the  firm  of  Boorum  &  Pease.  Q.  Right  across 
the  way  from  here,  in  Keade  Street  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  No.  32  Reade  Street?  A.  28,  30,  32,  and  34, 
we  occupy.  Q.  How  long  has  your  firm  been  in 
existence  ?  A.  Our  present  firm,  some  sixteen  years. 
Q.  You  had  a  predecessor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some  forty 
years.  Q.  Some  forty  years  in  this  city  ?  A.  In 
tliis  city,  yes,  sir,  Q.  How  long  have  you  l)een  in 
that  present  loaition  ?  A.  Twelve  years,  about.  Q. 
Where  were  you  before  that?  A.  On  Beekman 
Street.  Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Beekman  3167 
Street?  when  did  you  move  ^here?  A.  1  think 
some  eighteen  yeare ;  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  Q. 
Your  business  is  that  of  blank-book  manufacturers? 
A.  Blank-book  and  kindred  business;  photograph 
album  nuinufacturers  and  bookbinding ;  principally 
mercantile  matters.     Q.   Account-books?    A.  Ac- 
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3158  couut-books.  Q.  You  manufacture  lu  the  building 
in  Reade  Street,  which  you  occupy  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  you  receive  your  uiaterials  for  manu- 
facturing, and  distributing  them  in  the  manufactured 
articles,  I  suppose  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  yon 
sell,  all  over  the  cityf  A.  All  over  the  country; 
all  over  the  United  States.  Q.  You  ship  from  all 
points  in  New  York!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  By  railroail 
and  steamboat  li!»es!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  what  ex- 
tent do  you  use  Broadway  in  transporting  your  mer- 
chandise f  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  just  the 
exact  extent.  Q.  To  a  considerable  extent  f  A.  To 
a  considerable  extent;  several  blocks  above  and  be- 
low here,  and  in  the  delivery  of  goods  up  town;  we 

^IM  ^*^''  *  ^^^*^  niany  goods  in  this  city,  and  have  deliv- 
dloy  ^pj^.g  jjj.^|.  ^j^  jj^^  ^p  j^g  j-.jp  ^  Fourteenth  Street 

and  above;  to  that  extent  we  use  Broadway.  Q.  In 
going  from  here,  and  <lelivering  from  here  to  Union 
Square,  what  route  would  your  trucks  take  f  A.  I 
think  the  course  would  be  up  Broadway.  Q.  What 
effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the  business 
interests  generally  if  Broadway  were  to  have  a 
double-track  horse-car  railroad  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  cars  were  operated  on  it!  A. 
I  should  think  it  would  hinder  and  delay.  Q. 
Would  it  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  business  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  did  you  come  to  select  Beade 
Street  when  you  made  your  move!  A.  Oneprinci- 
g2go  P^'  reason  was  because  of  the  hinderances  and  de- 
lays that  we  had  experienced  in  Beekman  Street  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  or  shipping  our  goods;  there 
would  be,  I  may  say,  at  times,  hours  liefore  we  could 
get  up  to  our  door.  Q.  Caused  by  whatf  A. 
Caused  by  the  blocks  in  that  street  of  the  railroad — 
single-track  railroad.  Q.  Occasioned  by  a  single- 
track  railroad  that  is  oi>erated  there  f  A.  Occasioned 
largely  by  that.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  pub- 
lic demand  or  necessity  for  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Batterv?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  that  street 
should  be  without  *a  railroad.  Q.  Why  do  j-ou 
think  that  desirable?  A.  Why,  to  have  one  grand 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  our  city, 
as  one  reason,  fi'ee  from  such  an  obstruction  ;  and 
then  because  of  the  wholesale  business  interests  «>f 
that  street.      Q.  Would  you   consider  a  horse-car 
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railroad  track  iu  a  business  street  an  obstruction  to  3161 
orilinary   travel  f     A.  To   the   wholesale  business  T 
yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brooklyn? 
A.  Thirty  years.  Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Pease  live  t 
A.  In  Bn>oklyu.  Q.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  alsot 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you,  both  of  you,  sleep  there 
over  night  f  A.  When  we  are  at  home;  yes,  sir;  we 
do.  Q.  Then  all  the  good  New  York  getvS  out  of 
you  is  the  goods  you  sell,  is  itf  A.  Well,  I  am  not 
a  judge  about  that,  as  to  what  good  I  do  to  any  one 
else;  I  leave  that  to  others.  Q.  Your  taxes  are  all 
paid  in  Brooklyn!  A.  Principally,  except  on  our^-^"* 
warehouses;  that  is,  the  tax  we  pay  in  rent — in  a 
large  rent.  Q.  You  pay  the  rent  to  the  owner  of 
this  building  in  Reade  Street!  A.  Yes, sir.  Q.  You 
pay  no  direct  tax  to  the  city  !  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You 
say  your  firm  has  occasion  to  use  Broadway ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  likewise  have  occasion  to  use 
all  the  other  streets  iu  this  city,  do  you  not ! 
A.  Many  of  them.  Q.  You  use  many  of  the  other 
streets  !  A.  Many  of  them.  Q.  You  do  have  occa- 
sion to  us«%  and  actually  do  use,  many  of  streets  in 
which  street  railroa<ls  exist  *  A.  I  think  in  truck- 
ing goods  we  avoid  those  as  much  as  we  can.  Q.  Do 
you  sell  the  blank  books  which  you  manufacture  to 
niercbants  !  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Who  do  you  sell  them  3163 
to?  A.  Dealers.  Q,  If  Macy  &  Co.,  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  should  order  a  lot  of  account  books  for  their  . 
business,  would  you  furnish  them  !  A.  No,  sir;  that 
is  not  for  their  business ;  we  deal  with  Macy  &  Co. 
for  their  trade ;  we  sell  them  goods  to  sell  again. 
Q.  I'ou  do  sell  Macy  &  Co.  goods  !  A.  We  sell  to 
Macy  &  Co.  Q.  Then  you  have  occasion  to  use 
Sixth  Avenue, do  you  not!  A.  1  don't  know  just 
where  their  receiving  place  is,  whether  at  Sixth 
Avenue  or  where.  Q.  You  don't  drive  your  own 
trucks!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  So  you  don't  know  the 
route  they  take  when  they  leave  your  store!  A.  Not 
exactly.  Q.  You  know  they  cannot  very  well  get 
to  Macy's  store  without  making  use  of  Sixth 
Avenue!  A.  No,  sir;  they  have  an  entrance,  I 
think,  on  Fourteenth  Street.    Q.  For  the  receipt  of 
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3164 goods?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Q.  At  all 
events,  you  know  that  Macy's  store,  where  yon  de- 
liver goods,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fonrteenth 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  t  A.  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth.  Q.  And  there  is  a  railroad  in  Fourrteenth 
Street,  as  well  as  in  Six'th  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  thnt  you  cannot  get  to  that  store  without 
using  a  railroad  street?  A.  No.  Q.  In  Sixth 
Avenue  there  is  not  only  a  surface  road  but  an  ele- 
vated road,  is  there  not!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Not- 
withstanding that,  you  don't  scorn  to  accept  an 
order  from  Macy  f  A.  Oh,  no.  Q.  You  don't  make 
any  objections  to  sending  your  trucks  up  there? 
A.   No,   sir.     Q.   To   deliver    goods?     A.    No,    sir. 

3165  Q'  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  deleterious  effects 
have  ever  been  experienced  by  your  trucks  in  going 
to  and  from  Macy's  store  ?  A.  We  know  there  have 
been  hinderances  and  delays:  there  have  been 
delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods.  Q.  Delays  in  the 
delivery  of  goods  at  Maqy's  store  ?  A.  I  am  not 
particularly  speaking  of  that  store.  Q.  I  am  talk- 
ing of  that  store  now ;  I  will  go  around  with  j'ou 
somewhere  else  later  on.     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  deleterious  effects  ex- 
perienced by  your  trucks  in  going  fo  or  from  Macy's 
store?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  say  there  is  no  public 
demand  for  a  railroad  in  Broadway;  do  you  not 
know  that  there  are  citizens  in  New  York  who  favor 

o^^^  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Broadway?  A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  such.  Q.  Y4>u  don't  know  of  any 
such?  A.  There  may  be  thousands.  Q.  Outside  of 
the  line  of  your  business,  are  >ou  acquainted  with 
men  in  Brooklyn  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  a  large  busi- 
ness acquaintance  there.  Q.  Outside  of  the  affairs 
connected  with  your  business  here  and  your  custom- 
ers, your  acquaintance  is  largely  with  Brooklyn  |ieo- 
ple  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Your  social  relations  are  all 
with  Brooklyn  people,  are  they  not?  A  No,  sir; 
they  are  there  and  here  also ;  I  was  born  in  this  city. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  a  railroad  on 
Broadway,  past  Keade  Street,  would  interfere,  to  the 
value  of  a  sixpence,  with  your  business  in  the 
course  of  the  vear  ?  A.  Just  here  at  Reade  Street  f 
Q.  Yes?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  it  would.  Q.  Do 
you  think  that  the  operation  of  a  railroad  anywhere 
on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
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Street,  woald  diminish  the  receipts  of  yonr  business  3167 
to  the  value  of  a  sixpence  in  any  year  f  A.  1  think 
it  would  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  business.  Q.  Is 
it  not  quite  likely  that  the  addition  to  the  expenses 
would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  facili- 
ties that  your  customers  would  have  in  getting  to 
your  store,  and,  consequently,  from  the  fact  that  you 
would  make  more  out  of  those  customers?  A.  No; 
1  do  not  think  so.  Q.  If  you  wanted  to  gat  to  Wall 
Street  to-daj',  and  there  was  a  street-car  running  on  • 
Broadway,  would  you  not  consider  it  a  convenience  f 
A.  No  more  than  now.  Q.  No  more  than  now  !  A. 
No  more  than  a  stage.  Q.  If  you  were  going  there 
now,  would  you  patronize  a  stage!  A.  Or  walk. 
Q.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  the  old-fashioned  st3S^qi/»o 
that  is  now  running  on  Broadway?  A.  I  rather — ^^"^ 
as  a  convenience.  Q.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  the 
old-fashioned  stage  f  A.  As  a  convenience.  Q. 
Would  not  a  street-car  be  more  of  a  convenience  t 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  because  of  the  delay 
which  I  think  it  would  experience  in  getting  to  Wall 
Street.  Q.  You  know  the  usual  sentiment  of  ladies 
in  this  community  towards  the  old-fashioned  arks 
that  are  known  as  omnibuses  running  on  Broadway 
now,  do  you  notf  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
fact.  Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  an  ex- 
treme dislike  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to  the  stages 
in  use  on  Broadway  f  A.  No,  I  don't  know  the 
fact.  Q.  You  have  been  in  business  here  how  long  T  qiqq 
A.  About  thirty  years.  Q.  During  that  time  has 
there  been  any  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
stages,  to  your  knowledge  f  A.  I  never  gave  it  any 
thought;  but  I  should  think  that  they  have  been 
improved,  and  are  moi'e  easy  and  comfortable  to- 
day. Q.  What  does  the  "  easy"  consist  in — a  little 
better  cushion  T  A.  Good,  clean,  comfortable,  nice, 
well-cushioned  stage.  Q.  You  ai*e  satisUed  with 
them,  are  you  T  A.  I  am  satisfied.  Q.  You  don't 
want  anything  better?    A.  Not  there. 

By  Mr.  JEvarts : 

Q.  Have  you  not  noticed,  within  the  past  few 
}'ears,  that  the  steps  of  the  omnibuses  have  been 
lowerod  and  enlarged  f  A.  Now  that  my  attention 
is  called  to  it,  I  have.    Q.  It  is  easier  to  get  in  and 
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8170  out  than  it  use  tobef     A.  I  had  never  considered 
that  matter. 

Q.  It  was  always  easy  enough  for  you  to  get  in 
and  out!  A.  Always  easy  enough  for  me.  Q.  How 
many  men  does  your  Arm  employ  t  A.  We  employ 
some  four  hundred  people.  Q.  Some  of  them  live  in 
this  city!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  you  mind  telling 
us  what  rent  you  pay!  A.  No.  Q.  How  much  is 
it  I  A.  I  think  some  $16,500.  Q.  Do  you  pay  any 
extra  water  rate  to  the  city  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
ufacture? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  is  that  f  A. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  $1,000.  Q.  Then  you  are  of  some 
good  to  the  City  of  New  York,  after  all,  are  you  not  f 
A.  We  pay  these  demands  as  they  are.  made  upon 

^._  us,  and  pay  our  debts.  Q.  Is  there  an  association  in 
your  trade ;  have  you  an  association  of  the  members 
of  your  trade  ?  A.  There  is  a  benevolent  association 
for  one,  and  1  think  there  are  others.  Q.  Is  there  not 
a  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  Sta- 
tioners' Board  of  Trade.  Q.  That  is  in  the  line  of 
your  business,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  everything 
connected  with  the  stationery  business,  consisting 
of  paper  dealers  and  manufacturers  and  envelope 
manufacturers;  our  own  business  is  one  branch  of 
that.  Q.  Your  firm  are  members  of  that  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Mr.  Pease  is  an  officer  of  that  association,  is 
he  not?  A.  He  was  the  president  of  that  associa- 
tion until  the  1st  <yf  January,  and  he  is  now  one  of 

3172  *^®  directors.  Q.  The  business  interests  represente<l 
by  that  Board  of  Trade  are  very  considerable  f  A . 
Large  business ;  large  business  interests.  Q.  Is  it 
not  true  that  Macy's  store  on  Sixth  Avenue  goes  to 
Thirteenth  Street!  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does.  Q. 
Did  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  an  entrance 
there  for  goods  f  A.  That  I  did  not  know.  Q.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  goods  might  be  delivered  in  Thir- 
teenth Street,  is  it  not!  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible. Q.  And  there  is  no  railroad  on  Thirteenth 
Street?    A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Scrihier : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Is  it  your 
honest  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  dollar's  worth 
less  of  business  done  in  New  York  if  this  rail- 
road was  constructed  than  if  it  was  not  f  A. 
That  is  such  a  great  subject  that  I  could  not ;  you 
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asked  rae  if  it  was  my  honest  opinion  T  Q.  Yes.  A.  3173 
I  don't  know  that  it  would,  but  I  think  business 
would  be ;  its  progress  would  be  retarded  and  hin- 
dered and  delayed  ;  it  would  be  more  inconvenient. 
Q.  You  think  the  people  would  manage  to  <lo  their 
business  however?  A.  I  think  that  necessity  arranges 
those  things ;  we  adapt  ourselves  to  necessities. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  About  how  many  loads  do  you  take  in  and  out 
a  day  in  your  business  f  A.  Oh,  I  should  suppose  a 
dozen.  Q.  You  pay  by  the  load?  A.  Partly  so,  and 
partly  we  own ;  we  own  our  trucks — one  large  truck. 
Q.  Those  you  don't  own  you  pay  so  much  a  load 
fort  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  railroad 
should  be  kept  out  of  Broadway,  as  you  state,  in  order  3174 
that  we  should  have  one  grand  thoroughfare,  at  the 
ex|>ense  of  the  property-owners,  with  trarle  running 
down  and  property  running  down ;  do  you  think 
that  should  be  preserved  for  trucks  and  carriages 
and  stage-diivers  to  the  detriment  of  the  property- 
owners  t  A.  I  think  the  city  is  better  to  live  in  by 
having  that  thoroughfare;  New  York  is  benefited 
by  having  it  free  from  obntructions. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  property  is  running  down  in 
value  and  there    are    vacant  stores  and  property - 
owners  are  losing  their  trade,  do  you  think  it  should, 
nevertheless,  be  reserved  as  a  highway  for  trucks 
and  stages  and  carriages  f    A.I  sliould  doubt  the 
fact.    Q.  Should  you  doubt  the  fact  that  there  are 
less  stages  on  Broadway,  anil  vehicles,   than  there  3175 
iisetl  to  be  f    A.  I  shouhl  doubt  the  fact.     Q.  Would 
you  like  to  be  informed  of  that  fact  f    A.  I  am  not 
particular  about  being  informed.     Q.  How  would  a 
railroad    on    Broadway     aild  to     the  expense   of 
business  ;  would  you  have   to  pay  your  truckmen 
any  more  i>er  load  f    A.  It  would   make   vexatious 
delays.    Q.  Do  you  think  you  would   pay   a  dollar 
per  load  moref    A.  I  think  it  would   be  more  in- 
convenient and  there  would   be  delays   that  would 
RiUl  to  the  expense.     Q.  Do  you   think   you    would 
have  to  pay  a  dollar  a  load  nu>re  if  a  railroad   was 
put  on  Broadway ;  do  you  think  it  would  advance 
the  price  of  trucking,  where  you   hire  it  one  f     A. 
Where  we  hire  it  out,  probably  not.    Q.  What  ferry 
do  you  cross  when  you  go  to  Brooklyn,  generally  T 
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3176  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ^b®  Bridge  now.  Q.  When  you  take  the 
ferry,  what  ferry  do  yon  use  t  A.  Wall  Street 
Ferry.  Q.  At  Fulton  Ferry — that  is  the  principal 
ferry,  is  it  uotf  A.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  principal 
ferry.  Q.  Have  you  any  of  those  improvements, 
the  stages,  at  Fulton  Ferry,  to  ride  home  in  t  A. 
There  is  a  line  running  to  Fulton  Ferry  ;  I  take  the 
Wall  Street  stages ;  I  find  them  very  convenient, 
indeed,  right  here  at  this  corner,  to  go  to  Wail 
Street  Ferry.  Q.  There  are  elegant  stages  to  ride 
up  Montague  Street  in  ;  you  consider  them  as  such, 
do  you  not  t  A.  On  Montague  Street  !  I  speak  of 
this  side  of  the  river.  Q.  Do  you  ride  up  on  Mon- 
tague Street!  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Q.  On  this 
side  you  ride  up  in  the  stages  t     A.  I  ride  on   this 

3177  side  very  often,  from  Wall  Street  ferry  to  the  corner 
of  Reade  Street.  Q.  Are  there  stages  at  Fulton 
Ferry  f  A.  There  are  stages,  I  believe,  on  the  other 
side.  Q.  That  go  to  Fulton  Ferry  f  A.  No,  sir  ; 
Wall  Street  Ferry.  Q,  Do  you  find  it  a  convenience 
to  take  the  cars  instead  of  taking  the  stages  on  the 
other  side?  A.  No, sir;  because  I  take  a  carriage. 
Q.  Which  would  you  prefer,  riding  in  from  Fulton 
Ferry  on  the  other  side,  a  car  or  a  st>age  t  A.  I 
rather  like  the  stage.  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  stages 
more  rapid  f  A.  In  crowded  thoroughfares,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  ride  on  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  cars,  from  Park  Place  up-town,  or  the  Eighth 
Avenue,  or  Sixth  Avenue  f      A.  Very   rarely;  and 

3178one  reason  is  because  I  cannot  count  upon  getting 
anywhere.  Q.  You  have  very  rarely  ridden  on 
them  f  A.  1  have  ridden  on  them ;  I  avoid  them 
because  of  that  fact.  Q.  In  your  experience,  on  an 
average,  which  would  take  you  from  Park  Place  to 
to  Fourteenth  Street  the  quickest,  the  Broadway 
stage  or  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  line  of 
cars!  A.  The  Broadway  stage.  Q.  You  say  your 
experience  has  been  limited?  A.  My  experience  I 
say ;  you  asked  me  what  my  experience  was.  Q. 
You  say  it  has  been  limited  in  riding  up  Broadway  f 
A.  Comparatively  so.  Q.  If  you  rode  up  and  down 
everyday  your  experience  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is  now,  would  it  not?  A.  That  does  not  re- 
quire any  answer.  Q.  That  is  so  understood  f  A. 
That  requires  no  answer.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  limited  experience  ;  h')w  often  do  you  ride  up 
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Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  say  that  in 3179 
going  to  Fourteenth  Street  I  would  avoid  the  very 
line  of  cars  you  speak  of,  because  of  the  hinderances 
and  delays  that  I  have  experienced;  I  would  take  a 
Broadway  stage.  Q.  How  often  do  you  ride  up 
Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street  t  A.  Not  very 
otlen.  Q.  About  how  often  ;  I  want  to  get  at  your 
experience  as  compared  with  my  own,  because  this 
is  a  grand  piece  of  information  for  me ;  if  you  can 
go  up  in  a  stage  more  rapidly  than  the  cars,  if  that 
is  the  fact«  I  want  to  employ  the  stages  f  A.  Per- 
haps, half  a  dozen  times  a  month. 

New  York,  February  19th,  1885. 

3180 
Levi  M.  Bates,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?  A.  I  am  about  sixty.  Q. 
Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  I  live  in  Madison  Avenue, 
near  Thirty-eighth  Street.  Q.  In  what  business  are 
you  occupied  K  A.  We  are  in  the  importing  and 
lobbingdry  goods.  Q.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bates,  need  &  Cooley  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is 
their  place  of  business  ?  A.  Do  you  want  the  num- 
ber of  the  street  i  Q.  Yes,  if  you  please  ?  A.  All 
the  numbers  i  Q.  State  if  it  is  on  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard  Street  %  A.  We  have  Nos.  ^^^^ 
343,  345  and  347  Broadway.  Q.  That  is  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  space  do  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  yon  cover  i  A.  We  have  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  feet  on  Broadway.  Q.  And  the 
depth  is  how  much  ?  A.  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  en- 
gaged in  business  in  New  York  i  A.  Over  thirty 
vears.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present 
location  i  A.  I  think  we  have  been  here  either  five 
or  six  years ;  I  cannot  state  positively.  Q.  Before 
that  where  were  you  i  A.  461  Broadway,  near 
Grand  Street.  Q.  Before  you  moved  there  where 
were  you  ?  A.  We  were  at  343  Broadway.  Q.  You 
have  been  *on  Broadway  for  how  many  years  ?  A. 
About  twenty  odd  years  on  Broadway;  ahlout  twenty 
years,  I  think.     Q.  Your  business  consists  of  what  ? 
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3182  ^'  O^r  business  consists  of  all  kinds  of  foreim 
goods ;  domestic  and  imported  woolens  and  flannels, 
domestic  prints,  ^nghams,  silks,  velvets,  shawls, 
cloaks,  hosiery,  kid  gloves,  Yankee  notions,  silks, 
and  ribbons,  all  kinds  of  dress  goods,  and  in  fact, 
abont  everything  that  is  kept  in  the  dry  goods  line. 
Q.  In  the  ^nsaction  of  that  business  you  send  and 
ship  goods  from  what  places  ?  A.  We  receive  most 
of  the  goods  on  Leonard,  the  side  street.  Q.  But 
from  where  are  they  brought  to  your  place  ?  A.  We 
receive  our  goods  from  the  Atlantic  steamers  and 
Public  Stores,  warehouses  here,  commission  houses, 
&c.  Q.  To  what  point  do  you  ship  ?  A.  We  ship 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  some  to  Cana- 
da.    Q.  For  that  purpose  you  have  to  carry  the 

3183  goods  that  you  ship  to  all  these  steamboat  landings 
and  railway  stations  and  freight  depots  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  railway  lines  and  water  lines ;  water  Ifnes 
mostly.  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Broadway 
for  the  transportation  of  your  goods  to  and  from 
your  store  ?  A.  We  use  tlie  sidewalk  on  Broadway 
for  shipping  a  large  portion  of  our  goods  after  they 
are  packed  and  ready  for  shipment.  Q.  But  in  the 
transportation  of  your  goods  to  the  various  ship- 
ping points,  do  your  truckmen  use  Broadway  to 
reach  those  ?  A.  We  load  our  trucks  in  Broadway, 
mostly. 

Q,  Do  you  distinguish,  in  your  business,  between 
Broadway  and  Leonard  Street  ?  A.  You  mean,  to 
classify  the  goods  ?    Q.  Yes.     A.  Most  of  the  goods 

3184  ^®  sell  here  m  the  city  are  delivered  from  the  side 
street ;  and  a  portion  of  those  that  are  shipped  out 
of  town  are  loaded  from  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you 
have  customers  located  on  Broadway  to  whom  you 
deliver  goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  good  many  ?  A. 
Quite  a  number,  Q.  Your  house  is  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  this  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  houses  doing  business  here  now. 
Q.  W'h^t  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  location  where 
you  are  ?    A.  I  cannot  teU  you  exactly  what  the 

rentals  are Q.  About  what  are  you  paying  now 

a  year  ?  A.  Nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  upon 
your  business,  and  that  of  other  merchants  in  a 
similar  business,  if  a  double  track  horse  railroad 
were  placed  upon  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  the  Battery  and  cars  were  operated  thereon  i  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  our  business  as 
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well  as  most  of  the  lobbing  business  that  is  being  3186 
done  on  the  line.  Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
benefit  the  public  generally  in  respect  to  the  traffic 
on  Broadway  i  A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not ; 
that  the  public  generally  would  not  be  benefited  by 
a  surface  railroad  on  Broadway.  Q.  What  effect,  if 
anv,  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the  rental 
value  of  property  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  For  the 
large  wai'ehouses  that  are  used  now  for  the  dry 
goods  business  I  think  that  rentals  would  be  very 
much  reduced  if  there  was  a  surface  road  put  on 
Broadway.  Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of 
the  business  between  Canal  Street  and  Chambers 
Street?  A.  A  very  large  portion  of  it  is  jobbing 
business  ;  not  all  what  we  call  our  largest  houses ;  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  houses  and  some  commis-  g^^g 
sion  houses.  Q.  Could  you,  in  your  opinion,  as  well 
afford  to  pay  the  same  rent  for  the  building  now  oc- 
cupied by  your  firm  if  there  was  a  railroad  operated 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  we  could  not  pay  the  same 
rent ;  it  would  be  a  question  whether  we  could  af- 
ford to  remain  on  Broadway ;  with  a  surface  road 
there  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  able  to  ship 
our  goods.  Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question 
that  a  surface  road  might  be  built  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  ever 
since  this  question  has  been  agitated,  of  putting  a 
surface  road  on  Broadway,  and  whether  we  would 
be  compelled  to  go  into  the  side  streets,  and  I  have 
been  looking  around  to  see  if  we  could  find  build- 
ings suitable  for  our  business ;  so  far  we  have  not  ^isj 
been  able  to  find  any  building  in  a  locality  that 
would  suit  us.  Q.  When  does  your  lease  expire  ? 
A.  Next  January ;  January  1st.  Q.  Have  you 
made  any  arrangement  for  renewing  it?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  your 
landlord  about  it  ?  A.  We  have  talked  the  matter 
over  some ;  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  pay  rentals  that  we  are  now  paying  if 
there  was  a  railroad  put  on  to  Broadway.  Q.  Have 
you  so  notified  your  landlord  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  had  any  written  communications  with 
him ;  we  have  had  conversations  with  him.  Q. 
What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  rental  value  of  property  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Canal  Street  if  a  surface  road  was  built 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to 
improve  it  any  in  that  locality,  although  the  charac- 
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3188  ter  of  the  business  above  Canal  Street  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  below,  and  just  at  present  it 
might  not  be  injured  as  much  by  a  surface  road  as 
below  Canal  Street ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
benefit  it  any. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  number  was  1  A.  We 
occupy  three  numbers ;  we  are  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard ;  we  occupy  343,  345  and 
347  Broadway. 

By  Commissioner  Vance : 

Q.  You  are  on  the  south  side  of  Leonard  Street  ? 

3189  ^'  ^^y  sir,  we  are  on  the  southwest  comer. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  How  many  feet  have  you  on  Leonard  Street  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  176.  Q.  And  all  the  goods  received 
at  your  store  are  received  on  Leonard  Street  ?  A. 
No,  not  all  of  them ;  we  receive  all  of  our  dress 
goods  on  Broadway  ;  we  have  an  elevator  on  Broad- 
way that  opens  to  the  street ;  it  only  occupies  two 
floors,  the  basement  and  main  floor,  and  we  take  all 
of  our  dress  goods  in  there.  Q.  Do  you  know  what 
the  width  of  the  carriageway  of  Broadway  is  in 
front  of  your  store  I  A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  know 
exactly  the  number  of  feet ;  I  suppose  it  is  about  40 
feet,  probably  ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  less  than 

3190  40  feet.  Q.  Is  Franklin  Street  north  or  south  of 
Leonard  ?  A.  North ;  the  first  block  north.  Q. 
According  to  Mr.  Searle's  map  the  carriageway  of 
Broadway  at  the  north  side  of  Leonard  Street  is  42 
feet  3  inches,  and  at  the  south  side  it  is  41  feet  6 
inches  ?  A.  I  was  thinking  it  was  about  40  feet ;  I 
suppose  that  is  a  correct  survey  ?  Q.  It  is  made  by 
a  surveyor,  yes  sir ;  the  width  of  the  carriageway 
varies  ;  do  you  know  that  there  are  various  busy 
streets  in  New  York  where  the  carriageway  is  of 
less  width  than  Broadway,  where  double-track  rail- 
roads have  been  in  existence  for  many  years  in  New 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so  ;  I  have  not  any 
of  those  parlicular  localities  in  my  mind,  though  ;  *I 
do  not  know  now  of  any  street  where  there  is  a 
double-track  road  through  it — I  do  not  bring  it  to 
mind — where  there  is  a  large  dry  goods  business 
done  on  the  street.     Q.  How  as  to  Graild  Street  ? 
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A.  Grand  Street  has  comparatively  few  dry  goods  3 191 
concerns  in  it.  Q.  There  are  large  dry  goods  stores 
in  it,  are  there  not  ?  A.  On  the  east,  yes  sir.  Q. 
And  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  double- 
track  road  in  that  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  the  dry 
rds  trade  is  a£Fected  different  from  the  wholesale. 
A  retail  business  is  different  from  that  of  the 
wholesale  ?  A.  The  retail,  I  mean,  yes  sir ;  yes,  sir, 
the  store  that  I  occupied  in  Broadway  for  ten  years 
was  very  near  Grand  Street.  Q.  You  recognize  the 
necessity  for  some  kind  of  passenger  conveyance  on 
Broadway,  do  you  not  ?  A.  I  think  we  have  in  the 
stages  and  in  these  parallel  lines  on  either  side  of 
Broadway,  east  and  west — in  the  elevated  railroads 
and  the  surface  roads — very  good  transit.  Q.  Do 
you  have  occasion  to  patronize  the  stages  often  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  ride  in  them  every  day.  Q.  Do  you  not  3192 
find  them  frequently  crowded  ?  A.  They  are  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  day.  Q.  Overcrowded?  A. 
Sometimes ;  but  not  more  so  than  cars  are  generally. 
Q.  Are  you  conscious  that  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  elevated  roads  has  tended  largely  to 
withdraw  travel  from  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Q,  Between  Wall  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  The  elevated  roads  may  take  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  brokers  and  bankers  down  town,  di- 
rectly home,  on  these  elevated  roads,  without  pass- 
ing through  Broadway.  Q.  Have  you  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  effect  which  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel  have  had  on  lower  Broadway  south  of 
Rector  Street  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
that  part  of  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  ^^^^ 
ever  since  the  beginmng  of  that  portion  of  the  ele- 
vated roads,  Broadway,  south  of  Wall  Street,  which 
had  depreciated  largely  in  value,  has  now  recently 
taken  a  stride  in  advance  and  large  office  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  that  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  elevated 
roads.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  for  it  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  it  1  A.  Wall  Street  and 
Broad  Street,  and  those  streets  contiguous  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  filled  up,  and  still  the  brokers 
and  business  men  are  increasing ;  they  must  have  a 
place  to  stay  ;  now,  where  will  they  go  ;  they  go  to 
the  nearest  point ;  that  nearest  point  is  the  lower 
piurt  of  Broadway.  Q.  Away  down  in  the  region  of 
Whitehall  and  that  vicinity  i    A.  Perhaps  not  as 


3188  ter  of  the  bnsiness  abore  Canal  Street  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  below,  and  just  at  present  it 
might  not  be  injured  as  mnch  by  a  surface  road  as 
below  Canal  Street ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
benefit  it  any. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  number  was  1  A.  We 
occupy  three  numbers ;  we  are  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard ;  we  occupy  343,  345  Mid 
347  Broadway, 

By  Commissioner  Vance  : 
Q.  You  are  on  the  south  side  of  Leonard  Street  I 

3189  ^'  ^^'  *^'''  "*  ^^®  on  the  southwest  comer. 

Cfross-examinaiion  by  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  How  many  feet  have  you  on  Leonard  Street  t 
A.  I  think  it  is  176.  Q.  And  all  the  goods  received 
at  your  store  are  received  on  Leonard  Street  %  A. 
No,  not  all  of  them;  we  receive  all  of  our  dress 
goods  on  Broadway  ;  we  have  an  elevator  on  Broad- 
way that  opens  to  the  street ;  it  only  occupies  two 
floors,  the  basement  and  main  floor,  and  we  take  all 
of  our  dress  goods  in  there,  Q,  Do  you  know  what 
the  width  of  the  carriageway  of  Broadway  is  in 
front  of  your  store  J  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  know 
exactly  the  number  of  feet ;  I  suppose  it  is  about  40 
feet,  probably  ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  less  than 

3190  40  feet.  Q.  Is  iS^nklin  Street  north  or  south  of 
Leonard  ?  A,  North ;  the  first  block  north.  Q, 
According  to  Mr.  Searle's  map  the  carriageway  of 
Broadway  at  the  north  side  of  Leonard  Street  is  42 
feet  3  inches,  and  at  the  south  side  it  is  41  feet  6 
inches?  A,  I  was  thinking  it  was  about  40  feet;  I 
suppose  that  is  a  correct  survey  1  Q.  It  is  made  by 
a  surveyor,  yes  sir  ;  the  width  of  the  carriageway 
varies ;  do  you  know  that  there  are  various  busy 
streets  in  New  York  where  the  carriageway  is  of 
less  width  than  Broadway,  where  double-track  rail- 
roads have  been  in  existence  for  many  years  in  New 
York !  A,  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so  ;  I  have  not  any 
of  those  parlicular  localities  in  my  mind,  though  ;  I 
do  not  know  now  of  anv  street  where  there  is  a 
double-track  road  through  it — I  do  not  bring  it  to 
mind — where  there  is  a  large  dry  goods  business 
done  on  the  street.     Q.  How  sis  to  Grand  Street  1 
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A.  Grand  Street  has  comparatively  few  dry  goods  3191 
concerns  in  it.  Q.  There  are  large  dry  goods  stores 
in  it,  are  there  not  ?  A.  On  the  east,  yes  sir.  Q. 
And  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  double- 
track  road  in  that  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  the  dry 
S)ods  trade  is  a£Fected  different  from  the  wholesale. 
.  A  retail  business  is  different  from  that  of  the 
wholesale  t  A.  The  retail,  I  mean,  yes  sir ;  yes,  sir, 
the  store  that  I  occupied  in  Broadway  for  ten  years 
was  very  near  Grand  Street.  Q.  You  recognize  the 
necessity  for  some  kind  of  passenger  conveyance  on 
Broadway,  do  you  not  ?  A.  I  think  we  have  in  the 
stages  and  in  these  parallel  lines  on  either  side  of 
Broadway,  east  and  west— in  the  elevated  railroads 
and  the  surface  roads — very  good  transit.  Q.  Do 
you  have  occasion  to  patronize  the  stages  often  1  A. 
xes,  sir,  I  ride  in  them  every  day.  Q.  Do  you  not  3192 
find  them  frequently  crowded  I  A.  They  are  at  cer- 
tain jyeriods  of  the  day.  Q.  Overcrowded?  A. 
Sometimes ;  but  not  more  so  than  cars  are  generally. 
Q.  Are  you  conscious  that  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  elevated  roads  has  tended  largely  to 
withdraw  travel  from  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Q.  Between  Wall  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  The  elevated  roads  may  take  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  brokers  and  bankers  down  town,  di- 
rectly home,  on  these  elevated  roads,  without  pass- 
ing through  Broadway.  Q.  Have  you  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  effect  which  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel  have  had  on  lower  Broadway  south  of 
Rector  Street  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
that  part  of  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  •^^^•^ 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  that  portion  of  the  ele- 
vated roads,  Broadway,  south  of  Wall  Street,  which 
had  depreciated  largely  in  value,  has  now  recently 
taken  a  stride  in  advance  and  large  office  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  that  street  1  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  elevated 
roads.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  for  it  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  it »  A.  Wall  Street  and 
Broad  Street,  and  those  streets  contiguous  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  filled  uj>,  and  still  the  brokers 
and  business  men  are  increasmg ;  they  must  have  a 
place  to  stay  ;  now,  where  will  they  go  ;  they  go  to 
the  nearest  point ;  that  nearest  point  is  the  lower 
piui^  of  Broadway.  Q.  Away  down  in  the  region  of 
Whitehall  and  that  vicinity  'i    A.  Perhaps  not  as 
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3194  low  as  that.  Q.  That  is  haU  a  mile  off,  is  it  not  t 
A.  What  has  built  up  that  is  the  moving  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  on  Broadway — ^aii  immense 
building — ^and  a  great  many  men  connected  with 
that  must  have  offices  near  it.  Q.  You  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  since  the  construction  of  the 
elevated  roads  expensive  and  handsome  buildings 
have  been  erected  away  down  town,  near  Whitehall 
Street,  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  do 
you  say  about  the  present  condition  of  real  estate 
on  Broadway,  between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street ;  is  it  depressed  or  otherwise  I  A.  It  is  de- 
pressed at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  years.  Q. 
it  has  depreciated  in  value  for  some  years  past,  has 
it  not  ?    A.  No,  I  don' t  think  it  has  depreciated  ;  I 

3195  don't  think  you  can  get  property  in  fee  on  that  line 
any  cheaper  than  you  could  a  few  years  ago.  Q- 
You  can  rent  it  for  much  less  ?  A.  You  can  rent  it 
for  much  less.  Q.  And  there  are  many  vacant 
stores  in  that  locality  at  present,  are  there  not  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  but  there  have  been  a  block  of  stores  in 
that  vicinity  built  recently,  and  they  are  all  occu- 

Eied.  Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  on  that  street, 
etween  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  a  great 
many  old-fashioned  buildings  that  bring  in  a  very 
small  rental  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand?  A.  Between  what 
streets  ?  Q.  Between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street  i  A.  There  are  a  good  many  old-fashioned 
buildings,  but  not  so  many  as  there  were  a  few  years 

3196  ago;  they  have  been  putting  up  a  good  many,  re- 
modeling some  and  making  them  over  again.  Q. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  old-fashioned  buildings, 
are  there  not  ?  A.  Not  such  a  verv  large  number  of 
the  old  type  of  buildings  now ;  they  have  built  up 
that  portion  a  great  deal.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  in  different  quar- 
ters i  A.  I  don' t  supi)ose  I  am  with  the  value  of 
property  to  buy,  because  I  have  not  been  dealing  in 
It.  Q.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Whether  you 
know  how  the  value  of  a  piece  of  comer  property, 
say  on  Sixth  Avenue,  situated  at  Fourteenth  Street, 
wfiere  there  is  a  horse-railroad,  compares  with  a  cor- 
ner, say  on  Eighteenth  Street,  where  there  is  no 
railroad  (  A.  Oh,  well,  that  is  not  accounted  for — 
those  localities  that  you  mention — on  account  of  the 
railroad. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  how  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
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property  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street,  where  3197 
there  is  a  crosstown  horse  railroad,  and  Sixth  Avenue 
compares  with  the  value  of  a  piece  of  proi)erty  of 
the  same  size  at  the  comer  of  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue  where  there  is  no  railroad  ?  A.  I  know 
the  value  must  be  infinitely  greater  at  Sixth  Avenue 
and  P'ourteenth  Street  simply  because  it  has  become 
a  great  centre  for  the  retail  dry  ^oods  business  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there 
was  a  solitary  store,  to  your  knowledge,  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  between  Broadway  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, before  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  that  rail- 
road through  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  there  were  stores  there  before  the  Fourteenth 
Street  road  commenced,  but  not  before  the  Sixth 
Avenue  road.  Q.  You  mean  not  before  the  elevatM  35^98 
roadi  A.  No.  Q.  The  Sixth  Avenue  horse  rail- 
road was  built  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  Four- 
teenth Street  long  since  then  was  devoted  to  private 
residences,  was  it  not  i  A.  The  Sixth  Avenue  was  . 
built  since  I  have  been  doing  business.  Q.  It  was 
built  in  1854,  was  it  not  ?  A.  In  1855,  I  think ;  I 
commenced  business  in  1854,  and  I  think  I  was  able 
to  go  up  on  that  road  the  next  year  after  I  com- 
menced doing  business.  Q.  Twenty-third  Street  is 
a  very  prosperous  business  locality  at  the  present 
time,  is  it  not  i  A.  Y'es,  sir.  Q.  Was  there  a  single 
store  on  that  street  before  the  street  railroad  was 
constructed  there  i  A.I  cannot  tell  you  about  that, 
because  I  cannot  remember  when  that  was  built.  Q. 
Do  you  think  that  street  would  have  any  sort  of  3199 
value  for  business  purposes  except  for  the  existence 
of  that  railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would 
do  just  as  much  business  if  you  take  that  road  right 
out  as  they  do  now,  because  they  have  got  a  centre 
there  and  you  cannot  break  it  up. 

Mr.  Scribner:  I  guess  it  would  break  up  very 
quickly  if  you  were  to  take  up  the  rails — if  you  take 
my  opinion  about  it. 

The  Witness :  People  will  go  where  the  goods  are. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  in  loading  goods  in  front  of 
your  store  on  Broadway  to  have  your  trucks  backed 
up  at  right  angles  with  the  street  i  A.  Y^es,  sir.  Q. 
Do  they  occupy  that  position  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  business  hours  every  day  \  A.  Not 
the  whole  year ;  only  seasons  of  the  year,  when  we 
are  very  busy.  Q.  How  many  months  of  the  year 
do  they  occupy  it  so  <    A.  About  seven.     Q.  Tnere 
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3200  ^r®  about  seven  months  your  trucks  are  backed  up 
in  that  way  ;  are  thev  so  backed  up  as  to  exclude, 
for  many  hours  of  the  day,  public  travel  On  that 

gart  of  the  street  that  they  occupy  ?  A.  I  do  not 
now  how  many  hours  of  the  day  they  do  occupy 
this  position ;  1  don't  believe  I  could  tell  you.  Q. 
While  they  are  so  backed  up  of  course  they  operate 
as  an  obstruction  to  other  travel  in  the  street,  do 
they  not?  A.  They  would  to  railroads,  I  think. 
Q.  Do  they  not  operate  as  an  obstruction  to  carriages 
in  passing  up  and  down  (  A.  No,  I  think  not ;  be- 
cause if  there  are  carriages  or  stages  they  pass  right 
around  them ;  we  never  have  blockade  on  that  ac- 
count. Q.  Suppose  your  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  were  engaged  in  business  similar  to 
that  of  your  firm  and  occupied  the  street  in  like 

3201  manner ;  what  would  be  the  space  left  between  the 
heads  of  the  horses  or  the  most  projecting  parts  of 
the  trucks  on  either  side  ?  A.  There  would  be  plenty 

•  of  room  left  for  vehicles  to  pass.  Q.  In  single  file  or 
double  file  ?  A.  Oh,  double,  I  should  think ;  I 
should  think  there  might ;  fortunately  for  us  we 
have  a  very  large  insurance  building  right  opposite 
to  us. 

Q.  If  there  was  another  mercantile  house  like 
yours  on  the  opposite  side,  both  of  you  would  oper- 
ate as  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  Broadway, 
would  you  not?  A.  I  don't  know  as  it  would 
blockade  it  so  as  to  block  the  street  at  all ;  I  don't 
think  it  would.  Q.  About  how  much  space  in  the 
street,  measuring  from  the  curb  towards  the  centre 
of  the  street,   do  your  trucks  occupy  when  they 

3202  stand  backed  up  ?  A.  That  is  something  which  I 
just  had  in  my  mind,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  because 
1  don' t  know  the  length  of  the  trucks ;  some  are 
double  trucks  and  some  are  single.  Q.  If  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  street  were  such  as 
to  allow  a  car  to  pass  without  collision  with  one  of 
your  trucks,  it  would  not  interfere  with  your  busi- 
ness, would  it  ?  A,  Not  with  loading  or  unloading ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  lengths  of  those  trucks  ;  I  just  had 
that  in  my  mind.  Q.  The  truckmen  who  have  been 
here  have  testified,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the 
largest  trucks  are  about  thirteen  feet  and  a  half 
long ;  does  that  agree  with  your  judgment  i  A. 
That  does  not  include  the  horses  ?  Q.  That  is  when 
they  are  swung  around  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Commissioner  Harris  :  3203 

Q.  The  great  banking  interests  are  down  in  Wall 
Street  and  in  that  vicinity,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  mostly.  Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
remain  there  for  any  time  ?  A.  Of  course  a  great 
many  banks  are  away  from  there  Q.  I  do  not 
mean  the  banks  merely  ;  I  mean  all  the  great  mone- 
tary interests  of  the  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not 
think  of  any  occasion  of  their  moving  away.  Q. 
The  Stock  Exchange  is'  down  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  Produce  Exchange  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
— what  is  called  the  First  Ward — in  a  business  point 
of  view?  A.  You  mean  leaving  Broadway?  Q. 
Yes  ;  including  all  that  lower  part  of  the  island  ? 
A.  As  you  know,  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  and  ^"^ 
Wall  Street  is  used  for  the  purposes  you  have  just 
described ;  then  there  is  a  very  large  commission 
business  done  east  of  that,  to  the  river,  in  shipping  ; 
immense  quantities  of  g^ods  are  brought  from 
foreign  ports  and  unloaded  and  loaded  on  either 
side,  and  there  are  large  commission  houses.  Q. 
A's  the  city  increases  in  population — suppose  the 
population  of  the  city  were  double,  and  tne  busi- 
ness double — where  in  your  opinion  would  this 
banking  interest,  and  this  great  produce  interest, 
that  is  now  located  in  the  First  Ward,  down  around 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  go  to ;  where 
would  that  business  be  done  ;  where  would  it  ex- 
tend to  ?  A.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  so  far  in  the 
future  that  1  could  not  tell ;  neither  you  nor  I  will  320o 
ever  live,  in  my  opinion,  to  see  any  change  of  the 
produce  and  monetary  interests  in  If  ew  York.  Q. 
There  will  not  be  any  change  of  localities,  but  there 
will  be  an  extension  of  the  business  in  some  direction ; 
in  what  direction  ?  A.  They  have  been  extending  for 
the  last  twenty  years  over  on  Broadway  -  away  from 
Wall  Street  and  Broad  Street ;  I  think  now  there  is  a 
contraction  ;  there  are  a  great  many  brokers,  but 
there  are  going  to  be  less.  Q.  Do  you  think  those 
branches  are  settled  for  a  long  period  of  time  about 
where  thev  are  now  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  if  you  would 
allow  me  t  would  give  you  an  illustration  ;  I  moved 
up  to  Grand  Street  and  Broadway  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  Lorillard's  store,  fifty  feet  on  Broadway 
and  two  hundred  feet  to  Mercer  ;  that  was  a  splen- 
did location  for  about  three  years  ;  subsequently  I 
was  com;)elled  to  leave  that   magnificent  store,  a 
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3206  better  store  than  I  have  ever  been  in  since,  because 
my  business  left  me  ;  it  had  gone  down  below  Canal 
Street ;  I  had  to  come  down  to  Leonard  Street  again, 
right  next  dopr  to  where  I  used  to  be,  to  follow  my 
trade. 

Q.  The  dry  goods  interest  is  between  about  Cham- 
bers Street  and  Broome  Street,  is  it  not?  A.  The  large 
jobbing  business  is  between  Chambers  Street  and 
Canal  Street.  Q.  There  is  some  above  to  Broome  Street 
is  there  not  I  A.  There  is  a  little.  Q.  Below  Chambers 
Street  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  are  the  hard- 
ware and  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
They  generally  follow  on  in  the  rear  of  the  dry  ^oods 
business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  keep  in  close  proximity 
to  dry  goods  ;  they  do  not  care  to  be  in  the  same  lo- 

3207  cality  exactly.  Q.  Suppose  that  the  business  of  the 
city  were  to  increase,  where,  in  your  opinion,  would 
the  dry  goods  interest  extend,  in  what  direction  ? 
A.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  dry  goods  jobbing 
trade  in  New  York  ;  it  has  been  decreasing ; 
you  could  count  the  houses  by  the  hundreds  ;  now 
you  may  count  them  on  your  fingers.  Q.  How 
about  the  commission  houses?  A.  They  do  not 
care  to  be  on  Broadway  much  ;  they  want  a  mode- 
fate  rent ;  they  seek  the  side  streets  and  along  near 
the  docks.  Q.  Who  go  on  Broadway  ;  jobbers  or 
importers  ?  A.  Importers  do  not  care  very  much. 
Q.  Jobbers?  A.  Mostly  jobbers;  the  reason  why 
jobbers  want  to  be  on  Broadway  is  this  :  they  are 
selling  goods  all-over  thft  United  States,  and  a  great 

3208  many  strangers  are  coming  in  from  the  different 
States  of  the  United  States  and  they  are  looking, 
say,  for  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley;  they  are  at  345 
Broadway ;  all  they  have  got  to  look  for  is  that 
number ;  everybody  can  find  Broadway ;  but  if  it 
was  on  a  side  street  they  would  not  know  where  it 
was  located  and  they  would  have  to  get  somebody 
to  show  them  ;  they  can  all  find  Broadway,  and  then 
all  they  have  to  look  for  is  the  number;  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  jobbers  have  kept  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  Assuming  that  these  diJHferent  business  in- 
terests are  located  at  the  points  you  have  stated,  and 
the  business  population  of  the  city  should  largely 
increase,  and  they  jiaturally  extended  in  the  only 
direction  they  can  extend  very  well,  and  that  is  up, 
how  would  you  get  the  population  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Island  down  to  those  business  points  ?  A. 
We  have,  for  the  present,  very  great  facilities  now  ; 
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the  roads  that  are  running  now,  and  the  elevated  3209 
roads,  the  stages,  &c.,  I  think  accommodate  the 
I)eople  very  well. 

By  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  made  this  change  of 
your  store  from  Grand  Street  and  Broadway  to  your 
present  location  ?  A.  About  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Q-  Was  it  after  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
elevated  railroads  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  just  before 
the  elevated  road  was  built.  Q.  The  elevated  road 
coriimenced  oi)erations  about  1878 ;  was  it  before  or 
after  that  you  moved  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  ele- 
vated road  was  constructed  for  use  in  1878  ;  it  might 
have  been  commenced  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  able 
to  be  used  before— I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  it  was  32T0 
— the  last  part  of  1879  ;  we  left  Broadway,  near 
Grand  Street,  I  think,  in  1879  or  January,  1880  ;  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  which ;  I  think  it  was  January, 
1879.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  elevated  railroads  had  anything  to 
do  with  carrying  your  customers  by  the  place  you 
occupied  ;    A.  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all. 

# 
Daniel  C.  Robbins,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Evarts :  ^ 

3211 
Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  We  are  drug- 
gists. Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKes- 
son &  Robbins  ?  A.  McKesson  &  Robbins,  import- 
ers and  exporters  and  manufacturers.  Q.  Where  is 
your  business  located  ?  A.  We  have  91,  93  and  95 — 
and  97  Pulton  Street,  running  through  to  Ann  ;  our 
office  is  in  93  Fulton  Street — 91  to  93  our  offices  are. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  this  city  I 
A.  I  came  here  as  a  clerk  in  1833,  and  entered  the 
establishment  I  am  now  in  in  1841 ;  I  have  been  in 
business  on  my  own  account  since  1841 — January, 
1841 ;  that  is,  forty  four  years  on  my  own  account. 
Q.  In  the  same  business  i  A.  The  same  business ; 
the  same  concern.  Q.  The  same  location  \  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  where  you  are 
now  {  A.  We  buut  where' we  are  now  in  1855,  thirty 
years  ago.  Q.  Does  your  firm  do  a  large  business 
in  its  line  ?    A.  We  are  considered  to  do  about  the 
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3212  largest  business  there  is ;  our  sales  are  about  three 
ana  a  half  millions,  but  our  goods  are  distributed  in 
small  quantities  in  great  varieties ;  that  is,  generally 
in  small  quantities ;  of  course,  our  export  trade  is 
bigger.  Q.  Do  you  export  and  import  and  dis- 
tribute all  over  this  country?  A.  And  manufac- 
ture ;  distribute  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  we 
sell  in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  our  distributing  trade 
is  divided  up  into  two  great  bodies ;  whenever  an 
express  cart  comes  to  our  store  and  takes  the  goods 
we  call  it  "  city  trade ;"  it  goes  on  one  or  two  city 
ledgers ;  we  have  two  city  ledgers  in  the  distribut- 
ing trade  ;  then  the  moment  we  begin  to  ship  goods 
we  call  it  ''country  trade;"  we  deliver  all  around 
for  twenty  miles  about ;  the  cost  of  delivery  of  our 

3213  goods  is  about  two  thousand  dollars  a  month — a  trifle 
under  two  thousand  dollars  a  month  ;  that  is,  in  and 
out  of  the  city.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  in  all  parts  of 
this  city  ?  A.  We  deliver  everywhere ;  we  deliver  in 
Staten  Island  and  Newark  ;  we  deliver  wherever  an 
express  cart  calls  at  the  door,  -Q.  What,  in  your 
opmion,  would  the  effect  be  upon  the  public  traffic 
if  a  street  railway  were  placed  upon  Broadway  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  and  horse- 
care  were  oi)erated  thereon  ?  A.  It,  of  course,  would 
be  no  advantage ;  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  all 
the  tradesmen,  I  think,  that  call  upon  us ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  more  or  less  of  a  disadvantage  in 
shipping  goods,  because  we  ship  a  great  many  goods 
on  the  North  River  side,  amd  any  man  who  lias  had 

321 4  any  experience  with  a  railway  track  knows  that  he 
keeps  clear  of  it  as  long  as  i)os8ible.  Q.  You  do  1 
A.  1  do  ;  I  drive  over  Brooklyn  bridge  four  times  a 
day  ;  I  am  located  where  I  can  drive  to  my  house  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  I  have  always  attended  church 
here,  although  I  am  called  a  Brooklyn  man ;  I  live 
on  the  Heights.  Q.  You  have  been  very  familiar 
with  New  York  for  the  past  forty-five  years  ?  A.  I 
ought  to  be.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  pub- 
lic demand  or  necessity  for  a  horse  railway  on  Broad- 
way between  the  Batterv  and  Fourteenth  Streets 
A.  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  put  a 
railroad  on  Broadway.  Q.  \Vny  do  you  think  so  ? 
A.  I  will  tell  you  ;  I  will  give  my  general  idea  upon 
this  subject ;  I  own  nearly  half  million  dollars  of 
property  in  Fulton  Street. 
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By  Commissioner  Vance  :  3215 

Q.  New  York  \  A.  New  York,  Pulton  and  Ann  ; 
I  own  on  the  other  side;  I  consider  that  I  have  no 
right  as  a  citizen  to  ask  the  city  or  any  company  to 
put  a  railroad  on  my  street  and  increase  the  value  of 
my  property ;  1  think  that  idea  is  all  wrong ;  I 
think  that  any  railroad  put  in  a  public  street  should 
be  put  there  lor  the  public  benefit ;  but  if  private 
property  is  injured,  private  proi)erty  should  be  com- 
pensated ;  that  is  my  general  view  ;  I  discard  all 
aigument  on  that  subject ;  that  is,  I  think,  no  man 
has  any  right  to  ask  the  city  or  any  company  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  his  proi)erty  ;  I  look  upon  this 
as  a  public  measure  entirely,  for  the  public  benefit 
or  for  the  public  injury,  and  I  think  a  railroad  in  • 
Broadway  would  be  a  very  decided  public  injury  ;  I  oo||. 
will  give  you  my  reasons  if  you  want  them.        '        ^-^^ 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Please  do  so  ;  that  is  what  you  are  here  for. 
A.  Any  man  who  has  ever  travelled  abroad  or  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  world  knows  this  fact : 
in  all  countries ~  it  is  so  in  Prance ;  I  have  talked 
with  intelligent  Frenchmen  of  wealth — and  the 
same  thing  strikes  Pekin ;  it  is  just  as  much  so 
there  as  here  ;  it  is  so  in  Europe  ;  in  Paris,  Paris 
being  the  great  city  of  Europe ;  in  New  York  we 
have  special  advantages  ;  on  this  continent  we  have 
the  big  oceans  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country  tends  to  New  York ;  this  is  the  great 
trouble  we  have  in  Brooklyn ;  of  course,  having 
lived  in  Brooklyn  as  many  years  as  I  have,  I  am  3217 
called  upon  for  various  public  enterprises,  like 
charity  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  every  year  we 
find  somebody  who  ^ve  sometUng  last  year,  has 
moved  over  to  New  York ;  we  have  a  population 
half  as  large  as  you  have  over  here,  and  yet  it  is  very 
difficult  to  carry  things  forward  there "  on  that  ac- 
count ;  wealth  centres  here,  as  it  will  always  centre 
here ;  I  am  located  in  what  is  called  the  most  ex- 
pensive property  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  no 
lots  have  been  sold — there  has  been  one  lot  sold  at 
$26,000  near  me  ;  the  man  would  have  it — ^but  there 
has  been  no  lots  sold  near  me  immediately  at  over 
$16,000,  and  I  consider  that  the  value  ;  you  go  up 
in  Fifth  Avenue  and  they  ask  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  sized  lot ;  why  is  that ;  I  am 
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3218  giving  you  a  case  I  have  in  my  mind ;  if  a  man 
makes  three  millions  of  dollars  out  in  Steuben 
County  supplying  railroads,  what  has  he  ^ot  to  do ; 
he  is  an  object  of  suspicion,  an  object  of  injustice  ; 
the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  nim  wherever  he 
goes,  and  he  must  come  to  New  York  ;  he  is  driven 
into  the  City  of  New  York ;  recollect,  I  live  in 
Brooklyn,  but  my  time  is  spent  over  here  as  well  as 
there,  and  I  cairmyself  a  citizen  of  New  York*;  1 
have  got  more  property  here  than  in  Brooklyn  ;  as 
citizens  of  New  York,  we  should  do  everytmng  in 
the  world  we  can  to  encourage  this  city  ;  it  is  the 

^^     centering  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  and  of 

•^^^^  the  West  Indies  in  the  City  of  New  York  that  gives 
the  great  value  to  the  property  of  the  City  of  N  ew 
York  ;  and  you  want  not  only  railroad  facilities  in 
the  streets  or  New  York,  but  you  want  good  facili- 
ties to  go  to  and  from  New  York ;  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  of  New  York  are  centering  more 
and  moi-e  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  ;  we  con- 
sider our  property  in  Fulton  Street  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing  in  value,  notwithstanding 
that  we  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  bridge 
above  us  ;  we  have  no  fears  of  any  decrease  of  our 
property  because,  without  doubt,  the  value  of  prop- 

32z0  ^rty  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  to-day  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  or  twenty  years 
ago;  very  much  greater;  property  has  changed 
considerable ;  no  man  can  live  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  any  reason  or  for  any  purpose,  but  he 
must  have  communication  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  ;  you  bring  a  letter  of  credit  here,'  and  you 
have  to  bring  it  down  to  this  part  of  the  city ;  every- 
thing tends  to  the  lower  part  of  New  York — the 
Post  Office,  everything ;  that  is  my  general  idea 
about  it ;  I  think  we  should  do  everything  in  the 
world  to  make  New  York  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  avoid  making  it  unattractive,  and  I  think  our 
present  surface  railroad  system  is  an  unmitigated 

3221  curse  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  not  but 
I  think  railroads  are  a  necessity  in  the  street,  but 
my  plan  is  a  different  one  from  that  now  in  use. 

Commissioner  Harris :  We  are  here  for  infor- 
mation ;  and  we  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  about  that. 

The  Witness  :  1  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
it ;  I  cross  Brooklyn  Bridge  four  times  a  day,  in  my 
own  conveyance,  unless  something  occurs  to  prevent 
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it ;  when  I  leave  Brooklyn  Bridee  I  avoid  as  far  as  3222 
possible  the  railroads  because  I  nave  had  some  two 
or  three  experiences  where  my  wheels  got  dra^gged 
together  this  way  (illustrating) ;  our  railroad  irons 
are  wrong  to  begin  with ;  now  what  course  shall 
I  take  ;  the  moment  I  strike  Spruce  Street— by  the 
way,  I  will  begin  at  home  ;  when  I  leave  home  I  go 
down  the  roadway  and  go  out  of  my  way  into  Henry; 
I  go  down  Henry  as  far  as  I  can,  striking  directly 
tbough  to  the  bridge  ;  I  avoid  the  track  in  Brook- 
lyn, although  it  would  be  a  block  or  two  blocks 
nearer ;  I  get  over  here  and  I  go  down  Spruce  Street 
and  up  Gold  to  Fulton  Street ;  and  then  there  is  a 
little  strip  from  Gold  to  William  ;  when  I  stop  my 
gig  there,  these  are  the  orders  to  my  driver,  as  the 
result  of  necessity  ;  he  is  never  to  sit  on  his  box,  but  3223 
to  get  oflf  his  box  and  take  the  horse  by  the  head  ; 
two  or  three  times  I  have  had  an  omnibus  come 
along  and  get  on  the  tracks,  and  they  would  swing 
around  and  bang  would  go  into  my  carriage  and 
smash  it ;  and  my  general  experience  is,  it  don' t  pay 
to  try  and  get  the  money  for  it ;  I  believe  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  tnan  a  pound  of  cure,  and  I 
tell  my  man  "take  your  position  at  the  horse's 
heads  until  they  drag  the  cars  out  of  the  way." 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  That  wouldn't  work  well  in  your  business — an 
ounce  of  prevention '{  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
that;  I  didn't  think  of  that;  however,  it  is  a  good 
rule ;  still  I  believe  that  is  the  right  idea  ;  a  man  3224 
should  avoid  getting  sick,  if  he  can  ;  well,  those  are 
the  general  facts  about  it ;  our  railroads  have  the 
wrong  irons  on  their  tracks ;  they  are  made  too 
sharp ;  they  are  made  too  cheap,  to  save  money  ;  and 
then  again  we  should  be  obliged— that  is  my  judg- 
ment— the  city  will  be  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to 
take  into  its  own  hands  and  at  its  own  cost  the  en- 
tire streets  of  New  York  ;  or  else  we  are  never  going 
to  have  a  civilized  city,  as  I  think  a  civilized  city 
ought  to  be,  and  managed  as  it  should  be ;  you  can- 
not have  a  street  partly  controlled  by  a  raih'oad  and 
partly  controlled  by  the  public,  in  a  proper  con- 
dition ;  if  you  go  in  your  own  vehicle  and  drive  as  1 
do  over  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York — ^and  I  drive  a 
good  deal  now — I  think  you  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  I  have ;  the  irons  are  wrong ;  the  con- 
nections between  the  pavement  and  the  irons  are 
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3225  wrong ;  of  course,  I  need  hardly  go  over  this,  but 
my  remedy  would  be — I  never  would  charter,  if  I 
had  the  making  of  the  laws — which  I  do  not  have 
and  never  expect  to  have — I  never  would  charter  any 
company  to  take  possession  of  any  street  in  New 
York ;  and  I  would  proceed  sooner  or  later  to  take 
all  those  tracks  out  of  the  possession  of  the  various 
railroad  companies,  and  compensate  them  for  them, 
and  of  course  interfere  as  Uttle  as  jjossible  with  rail- 
road interests;  you  are  never  going  to  have  the 
streets  as  you  ought  to  have  them  until  something 
of  this  kind  is  done. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  the  city  ought  to  control  the  rail- 
road tracks  i  A.  The  tracks,  not  the  cars ;  I  would 
make  contracts  with  companies  for  the  cars ;  I  would 

3226^^8'^  ^l^  those  franchises  that  have  b^n  given — I 
would  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible ;  I  do 
not  beUeve  in  interfering  with  vested  rights ;  but  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  vital  question — the  control  of  those 
railroads ;  when  I  was  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago  I 
sat  down  at  dinner,  at  Langham's,  and  we  began  to 
discuss  general  subjects  ;  it  was  largely  anti-Europe ; 
when  we  got  through  a  gentleman  who  sat  beside 
me  said,  ' '  I  am  going  to  caution  you — when  you  go 
back  to  your  own  country  you  will  see  a  good  many 
things  that  you  have  never  thought  of;'*  Handed, 
and  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  condition 
of  our  streets  ;  the  out-door  life  of  Europe  is  vastly 
superior  to  ours  ;  the  indoor  life  of  Amenca  is  vastly 
superior  to  theirs ;  why  should  not  we,  with  a  city 

3227  which  must  become  attractive — ^unless  men' s  stupidi- 
ty and  dishonesty  prevail,  in  ministering  to  private 
greed  for  the  promotion  of  private  ends,  to  the 
wrong  of  our  city — why  should  not  our  city  be  one 
of  the  most  atti-active  cities  on  the  globe  i — ^it  has 
every  advantage  over  any  city  I  ever  was  in,  and  I 
have  been  pretty  well  over  Europe ;  we  are  making 
this—  well,  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Q.  Sup- 
pose the  population  in  the  city  and  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  city  were  doubfe  what  they  are  now, 
and  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  it  remained 
the  same,  except  that  the  interests  extended  beyond 
where  they  are  now.  how  would  you  get  the  people 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  to  intermediate  points.     A.  Locomotion  is  the 

Eeat  problem  in  all  large  cities  ;  you  have  been  in 
mdon,  of  course ;  there  they  have  an  underground 
railroad,  and  yet  they  have  this  great  difficulty ;  I 
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left  my  hotel  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  found  it  took  the  3228 
best  part  of  the  daj  to  get  down  town  and  back 
again ;  locomotion  is  the  great  problem  ;  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  problems,  how  to  get  to  and  fro ;  it  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  carefully  considered ; 
they  go  underground  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses;  now,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  along 
without  elevated  railroads,  but  my  great  objection  — 
I  am  not  talking  elevated  railroads  now— I  don't 
like  underground  roads ;  I  tried  them  there,  and  I 
don' t  like  them ;  I  think  elevated  railroads  are  a 
good  deal  better  than  under^ound  roads ;  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  get  along  without  elevated  roads  ; 
the  only  thing  is,  when  elevated  roads  are  put 
through  private  property,  if  it  deteriorates  it  must 
be  compensated  for  ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  3229 
for  the  scandalous  condition  in  which  our  streete 
are  maintained,  mainly  from  the  fact  of  having  rail- 
road cars  in  them  to-day  J  regard  it  as  being  abso- 
lutely scandalous,  the  condition  of  our  streets,  most- 
ly where  railroad  tracks  go  through  them. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Your  remarks  apply  generally  ?  A.  Of  course? 
Q.  You  refer  particularly  now  to  pavements  ?  A.  I 
refer  to  the  pavements  and  to  the  tracks ;  yes,  sir, 
as  unsuitable.  Q.  Do  you  apply  that  to  all  streets, 
such  as  have  railroads  on  tnem  and  such  as  have 
not  ?  A.  No ;  I  would  say  this,  that  all  our  streets 
should  be  in  a  much  better  conaition  than  they  are ; 
our  track  streets — where  railroad  tracks  go — should  ^^^ 
be  better ;  here  is  a  connection  (illustrating) ;  here 
comes  a  stone  pavement  and  there  a  narrow  way  ; 
now,  you  have  not  only  to  overcome  the  special 
restrictions — this  narrow  place  where  the  tire  comes 
in— but  there  wears  a  deep  rut  alongside  of  the  rail- 
road track  itself,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  the  track 
itself ;  now,  who  is  to  take  care  oi  this  ;  the  railroad 
company  takes  care  of  the  railroad  track ;  take  our 
Fulton  Street — we  have  4  feet  8  belonging  to  the 
railroad  company  ;  on  the  other  side  the  city  takes 
care  of  it ;  there  cannot  be  anything  in  good  order, 
or  any  business  properly  conducted,  that  has  not 
got  one  head ;  there  cannot  be  a  divided  interest  in 
your  streets,  as  they  are  being  maintained  now — the 
railroad  company  \!o  take  care  of  one  or  two  narrow 
strips  in  the  street  and  the  city  to  take  care  of  the 
balance. 
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3231  By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  On  these  railroad  tracks,  the  space  between 
the  tracks  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  proi)er 
department  of  the  city,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
you  have  the  tracks. '  Q.  They  do  their  duty,  and 
the  city  performs  its  duty  ?  A.  Probably,  but  the 
duty  is  not  done ;  I  believe  in  the  city  having  the 
entire  control  of  the  streets ;  the  streets  are  too  im- 
portant ;  locomotion  grows  more  and  more  as  the 
city  increases  in  population ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  things  we  have  got ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  almost  everything  else  can  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  ;  but  our  streets  are  the  great  problem,  in 
my  judgment,  looked  at  from  the  foreign  stand- 

3232  P^^"*- 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scrihaer  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two :  How  long 
have  you  lived  in  Brooklyn  ?  A.I  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn in  1846.  Q.  And  you  have  lived  there  ever 
smce  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  house  I  am  now  occupy- 
ing. Q.  Since  1846  you  have  not  been,  at  any  time, 
a  citizen  of  the  City  of  New  York?  A.  li^o,  sir. 
Q.  When  was  it  that  you  formed  the  opinion  that 
New  York  was  an  uncivilized  city  ?    A.  In  so  far  as 

its  streets Q.   Please  answer  my  question ;  I 

have  been  listening  to  you  for  some  time,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  short ;  you  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  New  York  is  an  uncivilized  city,  and  I  w^ant  to 

3233  know  when  yon  first  formed  that  opinion  ?  A.  I 
always  thought  things  were  not  as  they  should  be, 
and  I  especially  formed  that  opinion  after  traveling 
through  European  capitals.  Q.  How  long  ago  was  it 
that  you  first  formed  the  opinion  that  New  York 
was  not  an  uncivilized  city  'i  A.  Except  so  far  as 
the  streets  are  concerned.  Q.  Nevertheless,  you 
have  been  living  in  this  uncivilized  city,  and  mak- 
ing millions  of  money  J  A.  Not  millions.  Q.  You 
have  made  sufficient,  coming  here  as  a  clerk,  to  have 
invested  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  property 
in  Fulton  Street  alone  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  w  ill  you 
please  tell  me  how  much  of  that  money  you  made 
before  the  street  railroad  system  in  New  York  was 
inaugurated  ?  A.  I  reall v  don' t  know  when  the  first 
railroad  was  inaugurated.  Q.  It  was  about  1853  or 
1854  that  the  first  street  railroad  was  constructed  in 
New  York ;  of  the  millions  of  money  that  you 
have  accumulated  in  the  drug  business,  done  in 
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Fulton  Street,  what  proportion  have  you  made  since  3234 
the  inauguration  of  street  railroads  in  this  uncivi- 
lized City  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  in- 
cumbent to  tell  what  I  am  worth  now.  Q.  I  have 
not  asked  you  that ;  what  proportions  of  your 
millions  have  you  accumulated  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  street  railroads  in  this  uncivilized  city  ?  A. 
If  you  put  the  date  of  street  railroads  at  1863,  as  the 
commencement — I  did  not  know  it  was,  but  you  say 
it  was — I  have  made  since  1853 — I  lost  in  the  South- 
ern rebellion  a  fortune ;  I  lost  one-half  of  what  I 
was  worth  in  the  Southern  rebellion  ;  but  I  am  worth 
now 

Q.  Was  that  by  trusting  the  rebels  ?    A.  By  sell- 
ing ^oods  to  the  South,  as  I  should  have  done.    Q. 
Giving  credit  to  the  rebels  ?    A.  Not  rebels ;  they  3235 
were  not  rebels  before  1860  or  1861  ;  recollect  that  I 
am  a  patriotic  man. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  I  am  not  disputing  that. 

The  Witness :  You  would  not  call  Jhe  Southern 
people  rebels  in  1853,  would  you. 

Mr,  Scribner :  They  were  rebels  during  the  war 
from  1861  to  1865,  and  that  is  about  the  time  you 
lostvour  money 

The  Witness :  We  lost  one-half  of  all  we  were 
worth  in  1861 ;  the  war  commenced  in  1861 ;  now,  I 
was  worth  at  that  time  about  one- third  what  I  am 
worth  to  day. 

Q.  In  1861  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  worth  about  one- 
third  of  what  I  am  worth  to-day  ;  just  about.  Q. 
Then  you  made  the  fortune  that  you  now  i)ossess  3236 
since  1861,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this 
nuisance  that  vou  complain  of,  street  railroads,  in 
this  uncivilized  City  oi  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  all  that  time  you  have  been  engaged  in  bus- 
iness in  Pulton  Street,  with  a  street  railroad  line  in 
front  of  vour  store  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  street 
railroad  has  been  there  as  lon^  as  you  say.  Q.  You 
have  been  in  Fulton  Street  since*1861  T  A.  I  have 

no  stock  in  those  roads Q.  I  presume  you  have 

not,  otherwise  you  would  not  characterize  them  as 
nuisances  as  you  have  ;  but  the  question  I  ask  you 
is,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Fulton  Street  at 
your  present  location?  A.  We  moved  there  in 
1855.  Q.  And  about  the  year  1864,  was  it  not, 
there  was  a  railroad  constructed  in  Fulton  Street  in 
front  of  your  building  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I 
do  not  recollect.      Q.   There  has  been  in  Fulton 
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3237  Street,  ever  since  in  or  about  the  year  1864,  during 
about  twenty  years  x)ast,  a  railroad  running  ri^ht  in 
front  of  your  door  i  A.  And  so  great  a  nuisance 
that  we Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  only  an- 
swer my  question ;  you  have  had  abundant  opi)or- 
tunity  to  give  your  views,  and  I  only  want  now  to 
get  an  answer  to  some  very  simple  questions ;  for 
twenty  years  past  there  has  been  a  railroad  running 
right  in  front  of  your  door?  A.  I  suppose  so;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  it  has  brought  to  you  customers,  who 
have  bought  of  you  drugs  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  t  A.  I  don't  know  that 
the  railroad  has.  Q,  But  you  know  that 
hundreds  and  thausands  of  people  every  year  come 
to  your  doors  who  traverse  the  railroad*  that  is  in 

3238  front  of  your  door  and  they  come  there  and  buy 
your  goods  t  A.  Certainly,  more  or  less  travel  goes 
on  the  railroads.  Q.  Certainly,  more  or  less  of  your 
customors  traverse  Pulton  Street  on  the  Bleecker 
Street  Eailroad,  and  have  for  twenty  years  past  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  presume  they  do.  Q.  And  you  have 
been  selling  them  goods  and  you  have  made  money 
on  them  ?  A.  \Ve  have  made  some  monev,  of 
course,  and  ou^ht  to  have  made  some.  Q.  All  that 
time  you  lived  m  Brooklyn,  and  now  you  denounce 
the  street  railroads,  and  denounce  the  City  of  New 
York  as  an  uncivilized  city,  where  you  have  done 
your  business  and  made  your  fortune  i  A.  I  expect 
to  live  in  New  York  all  my  life.  Q.  You  have  done 
business  in  Fulton  Street  during  twenty  years  past, 

3239  and  there  accumulated  a  large  fortune  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  It  was  derived  in  some  degree,  a  portion  of 
it,  from  customei-s  brought  on  the  railroad  running 
right  in  front  of  your  door  ;  and  yet  you  denounce 
the  railroads  as  a  nuisance  i  A.  1  certainly  do.  Q. 
You  have  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the 
elevated  railroad  ;  would  you  like  to  see  an  elevated 
railroad  constructed  in  Broadway.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  a  ndload  on  Broad- 
way would  improve  the  value  of  property  on  por- 
tions of  Broadway  ?  A.  I  doubt  it ;  if  I  owned  a 
store  in  Broadway  I  should  oppose  a  railroad.  Q. 
Suppose  you  owned  a  store  on  Broadway,  situated 
between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  which 
had  for  years  past  stood  vacant,  without  tenants  ; 
would  you  then  advocate  or  denounce  raUrc^s  on 
Broadway  i  A.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  that 
Q.  You  have  had  abundant  time  to  express 
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your  views,  and  I  presume  the  Comndssioners  will  3340 
give  you  more  time ;  but,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  I  prefer  to  get  answers  to  the  questions  I  put, 
lor  I  am  asking  about  matters  I  want  information 
upon,  and  I  do  not  care  for  opinions  on  any  other 
subject  i    A.    The  probability  is,  that  if  I  owned  a 
store  where  vou  describe,  and  the  store  stood  empty, 
I    might   aavocate  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  but  I 
would  entertain  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  bobbins 
for   doing    it,   because  I  woutd  consider  that  Mr. 
Robins  had  no  right   to   call  for  any  improvement 
to  improve  his  own  personal  property  ;  I  mi^ht  do 
it.    Q.  You  never  did  entertain  a  poor  opinion  of 
Mr.  Robbins,  did   you  i     A.    Sometimes ;  I  have 
done  things  I  have  been  ashamed  of.     Q.  You  have 
done  things  that  you  have  been  ashamed  of  i    A.  3241 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  During  the  forty-six  years  that  you 
have  lived  in  Brooklyn,  has  tliat  citv  grown  in  pop- 
ulation and  grown  in  the  number  01  buildinfi:s  i    A. 
Very  largely.    Q.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  have 
grown  one-tenth  in  population,  or  one-tenth  greater 
in  the  number  of  buildings,  as  it  now  is,  if  there 
had  been  no  street  railroads  in  that  city  i     A    I  con- 
sider street  railroads  a  necessity  ;  no  doubt  about 
that.   Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  remark,  that 
street  railroads  area  necessity,  with  the  remark  that 
you  made  some  few  moments  ago,  that  you  regard 
street  railroads  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance  i    A.I 
regard  street  railroads,  as  at  present  conducted  un- 
der   charters  conferred  by  the  Legislature  of    our 
State,  giving  theiy  control  of  a  small  portion  of  our  3242 
streets,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  our  city 
— I  consider  that  part,  the  whole  State  system,  as  a 
very  p'eat  misfortune.     Q.  I  want  to  get  from  you 
a  decided    expression  of  opinion,  to  see  how  you 
stand  on  that  subject,  and  whether  you  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  you  first  expressed,  that  you  con- 
sider street  railroads  here  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
or  whether  they  are  a  public  necessity  i    A.  You 
misinterpret   my  words.     Q.  I  took  you  down   Jis 
you    said  (    A.  I    don't  know  how  you  took  me 
down  ;  I  know  what  I  mean,  and  what  I  say  ;  I  in- 
tend to  say,  that  improved  means  of  locomotion  be- 
come more  and  more  necessary  as  the  city  increases 
in  population  ;  locomotion  is  the  great  problem  of 
all  cities,  but  I  want  a  much  more  decent  and  re- 
spectable means  of  location  than  we  have,   and  less 
injury  done  to  our  public  thoroughfare.    Q.  As  I 
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8243  understand  you,  your  main  objection  to  street  rail- 
roads is,  that  they  take  f ix)m  the  city,  or  the  city 
delegates  to  a  railroad,  the  potver  of  maintaining 
and  keeping  in  repair  a  certain  i)ortion  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  you  think  it  all  ought  to  be  done,  either 
by  the  railroad  or  by  the  city  i  A.  That  is  precisely 
it.  Q.  If  a  system  is  devised  which  shall  Keep  the 
pavements  of  the  streets,  through  which  the  tracks 
run,  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
except  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  would  that 
obviate  every  objection  you  have  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  i  A.  No,  sir; 
it  would  not ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  I  suppose 
that  we  should,  as  a  great  city,  conserve  certain 
routes  for  private  pjeople — for  carriages  to  pass  up 

3244  and  down  ;  no  carriage  can  pass  safely  in  a  street 
with  a  railroad  track  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  what  pro- 
portion of  tne  vehicles  travelling  in  Broadway,  at 
any  time  during  ten  years  past,  are  private  carri- 
ages ?  A.  I  think  they  are  a  very  small  proportion, 
because  our  trucks  now  all  seek  Broadway  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  no  railroad  track  in  it ;  no  man 
goes  into  a  street  with  a  railroad  track  in  it  if  he 
can  avoid  it,  as  I  described  here  before.  Q.  You 
have  talked  about  that ;  now,  in  travelling  from 
your  store  to  your  house,  or  from  your  house 
to  your  store,  you  have  told  us,  I  believe,  that  you 
have  occasion  to  ride  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in 
your  own  carriage  four  times  a  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

3245  usually.  Q.  You  do  not  patronize  the  cars  running 
over  that  bridge?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  do  not 
patronize  the  street-cars  of  Brooklyn  ?  A.  No.  Q. 
Vou  do  not  patronize  the  street-cars  of  New  York  i 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  in  New  York  it  is  not  always  that  I 
have  my  carriage  here.  Q.  By  preference,  when 
you  have  to  go  anywhere,  you  take  Mr.  Robbings 
private  carnage  ?  A .  Decidedly  ;  of  course.  Q. 
Then  Mr.  Robbin's  idea  on  the  subject  of  the  needs 
of  people  naturally  would  be  something  different 
from  that  of  a  poor  man,  without  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  real  estate  in  Fulton  Street, 
and  without  a  private  carriage,  and  who  had  only 
five  cents  to  pay  for  transportation  i  A.  Not  at  all. 
Q.  You  think  your  ideas  and  the  other  man's  cor- 
respond exactly  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  five-cent 
man  ?  A.  Yes ;  decidedly ;  I  employ  a  great  many 
men,  and  we  have  to  provide  more  or  less  for  their 
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wants ;  our  syinx>athies  are  with  them ;  I  commenced  3246 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  mvself ;  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  anything  should  be  done  to  accommodate 
Mr.  Robbins,  as  an  individual,  to  the  injury  of  the 
poorest  man  in  that  community.  Q.  How  often  do 
you  have  occasion  to  go  up  Broadway  at  all,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  i  A.  I  al- 
ways go  there  to  Church  Sundays,  to  begin  with. 
Q.  Where  do  you  go  to  Church  i  A.  Dr.  Bellows. 
Q.  Do  you  travel  up  Broadway  i  A.  Always ;  and 
on  Sundays  it  is  a  very  pleasant  route  ;  if  you  put  a 
railroad  there  it  will  not  be.  Q.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  a  railroad  in  Broadway  would  injure  the 
condition  of  Broadway  for  going  up  the  street  to 
Doctor  Bellow's  Church  i  A.  xou  ask  me  what  I 
think ;  I  think  probably  that  a  railroad  in  Broad-  3247 
way  would  be  no  worse  than  the  average ;  but  cer- 
tainly Broadway  is  a  great  deal  better  without  a 
railroad  in  which  to  drive  a  carriage.  Q.  Have  you 
had  occasion  to  obseiTe  the  effect  of  railroads  on 
property  in  Sixth  Avenue?  A.  I  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  store  there  some  years  ago,  about 
the  time  they  were  building  the  elevated  road  and 
had  to  sell  it ;  1  took  it  for  a  debt.  Q.  You  are 
sorry  you  sold  it  i  A.  No ;  we  should  not  have  kept 
it ;  we  ought  not  to  be  retailers  as  well  as  whole- 
salers ;  I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  for  about  a  year  to 
rent  it ;  I  had  this  experience ;  I  do  not  care  for 
either  one  side  or  the  other  ;  I  am  giving  you  my 
individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  thought  you  had  a  very  decided  3248 
opinion. 

The  Witness :  I  am  giving  you  my  experience  in 
that ;  the  elevated  railroad  frightened  the  landlord 
and  1  got  a  very  good  lease  of  the  store  ;  that  is  the 
first  start  I  made ;  then  1  held  on  to  it  for  a  year 
and  sold  it  without  much  loss ;  I  was  told  by  the 
man  who  bought  it  that  the  elevated  railroad  does 
not  injure  it  very  much ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
Q.  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  where  there  is 
not  only  an  elevated  milroad  on  Sixth  Avenue  and 
a  surface  road  on  Sixth  Avenue,  but  there  are  two 
cross-town  railroads  on  Fourteenth  Street;  1  ask 
you  how  the  value  of  property  on  the  comer  of 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  compares  with 
the  value  of  property  on  Eighteenth  Street,  or  any 
other  street  on  which  there  is  no  cross-town  railroad  % 
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3249  A.  I  haye  no  experience  on  that  matter ;  I  cannot 
give  any  opinion,  because  I  have  no  facilities  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion. 

RoBEBT  F.  Austin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?  A. 
Austin,  Nichols  &  Company.  Q.  Where  are  they 
located?    A.   In  the  American   Express  building, 

oQ^  numbers  56  to  61  Hudson  Street,  comeijfof  Jay.  Q. 
You  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  in  New 
York  for  how  louff  ?  A.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
such  business  in  New  York  for  twenty-five  years. 
Q.  You  are  on  the  North  River  side  ?  A.  I  have 
been  on  the  North  River  side  since  1862  ;  I  was  in 
Front  Street  for  two  years ;  my  main  business  for 
twenty-two  years  has  been  on  the  North  River 
side,  and  very  nearly  in  the  vicinity  where  we  now 
are.  Q.  Do  you  have  occasion,  in  your  business, 
to  transport  merchandise  through  the  City  of  New 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For  that  purpose  do  yon 
employ  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  ?  A. 
I  should  judge  we  employ  of  double  trucks  about 
twenty,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect ;  six  or  eight  sin- 

S2.51  ^^®  tracks  and  city  wagons  for  city  delivery.  Q.  In 
your  business  of  wholesale  groceries  you  import  and 
exjport  ?  A.  Both.  Q.  The  same  in  domestic  pro- 
visions as  well  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  distribute 
over  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  A.  All  parts  of  this 
country  and  a  portion  of  some  foreign  countries. 
Q.  What  effect  upon  the  traffic  of  Broadway  would 
it,  in  your  opinion,  have  to  place  a  double  track 
horse  railroad  upon  it  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street  and  operate  cars  thereon  J  A.  Mjr 
judgment  is  that  it  would  be  injurious.  Q.  Injuri- 
ous i  A.  It  would  be  a  detriment.  Q.  Is  there,  in 
your  opinion,  any  public  demand,  or  necessity,  for 
such  a  road  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street ! 
A.  I  do  not  think  in  the  present  condition  of  transit 
of  passengers — ^a  single  passenger  going  from  point 
to  point  in  the  City  of  New  York — that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  a  raihroad  in  Broadway  at  the  present 
time. 
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Cross-examinaiion  by  Mr,  Scribner :  3252 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  I  live  in  Brooklyn. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brooklyn?  A. 
Twenty -five  years.  Q.  And  no  part  of  that  time  in 
the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  if o,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
have  occasion  to  travel  on  Broadway  very  much  1  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  a  good  deal.  Q.  Wheti  you  are  on  Broad- 
way how  do  you  travel?    A.  I  usually Q.  By 

Shanks'  mare,  or  how?  A.  If  Idon'tfeel  tired  Iffoon 
foot ;  and  if  I  do  I  jump  into  an  omnibus.  Q.  Do 
you  usually  find  an  omnibus  pretty  f nil  i  A.  I 
naven't  found  them  so  full  as  I  did  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Q.  Within  a  recent  period  their  fare  has  been 
reduced  to  five  cents,  has  it  not  ?  A.  Not  within  a 
very  recent  period  I  don't  think.  Q.  Within  about 
what  perioa ;  how  long  is  it  since  they  have  been  3253 
carrying  passengers  for  five  cents  ?  A.  1  think  they 
have  been  carrying  passengers  for  five  cents  since 
about  1876.  Q.  Ifeven't  tne  number  of  passengers 
they  have  carried  been  doubled  in  conseauence  of 
rhe  reduction  of  their  fare  ?    A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  hours  of  the  day 
when  it  is  almost  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  vacant 
place  in  a  stage  ?  A.  I  don't  speak  in  detail  on  that 
subject,  because  I  go  into  Broadway  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  I  don' t  see  the  greatest  crowd.  Q. 
The  greatest  crowd,  as  to  stages,  is  in  the  morning 
and  evening  hours,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ?  A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  You  have  not  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  omnibuses  in  those  hours 
when  they  are  most  filled  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  3254 
you  had  occasion  to  be  on  Broadway  on  a  rainy 
day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  frequently.  Q.  Then  the 
accommodation  of  the  omnibuses  is  quite  inade- 
quate, is  it  not  ?  A.  That  would  be  the  natural  re- 
sult. Q.  On  a  rainy  day  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  accommodation  inside  of  a  stage,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is  next  to  impossible,  but 
it  is  more  difficult.  Q.  A  standing  position  can  be 
got  on  the  inside  of  a  stage,  but  that  is  very  uncom- 
lortable,  is  it  not  ?    A.  It  is  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  seat  in  a 
horse-car  ?  A.  Before  the  elevated  roads  were  built 
I  used  to  find  it  very  difficult  sometimes ;  I  don't 
find  it  difficult  now ;  I  frequently  have  occasion  to 
go  up  Sixth  Avenue  on  business,  and  I  find  a  seat. 
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3255  Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
vou  ever  travel  in  the  early  hours  and  the  late 
Lours  ?  A.  Not  much  ;  I  take  the  bridge.  Q.  Is  it 
pleasant  for  you  to  stand  up  in  a  horse-car — ^a 
crowded  horse-car?  A.  That  depends  a  little  on 
who  happens  to  be  sitting  in  the  seats  that  I  am  be- 
tween ;  but  as  a  rule,  physically  speaking,  it  is  not 
pleasant.  Q.  Did  you  understand  my  question ;  I 
say  standing  ?  A.  I  might,  if  there  was  a  person  on 
a  seat  that  I  didn't  admire;  I  would  prefer  to 
stand  ;  but  physically  speaking,  I  would  prefer  to 
sit  down.  Q.  it  is  not  as  comfortable  to  stand  aa  it 
is  to  sit  down  ?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

3256  Q,  How  often  have  you  gone  up  town  in  a  horse- 
car  between  half-pastfour  in  the  afternoon  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  last  year  or  two  years? 
A.  I  should  think  perhaps  I  have  gone  up  at  that  time 
in  the  night  ten  or  fifteen  times.  Q.  In  the  last  year  ? 
A.Withm  the  last  year  or  two,  you  said.  Q.  Within 
the  last  two  years  you  have  gone  up  ten  or  fifteen 
times  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Between  4  and  7  in  the 
evening?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  often  have  you 
ridden  up  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street 
in  the  elevated  railroad  ?  A.  I  don't  tnink  I  have 
ever  ridden  up  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  in  the  elevated  railroad  cars  in  my  life.  Q. 
Then  you  don't  know  the  necessity  of  more  accom- 
modations to  accommodate  the  i)eople  in  Harlem  1 

3257  A.  I  Don't  live  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  Q.  How  often  have  you  gone  up  or  gone 
down  in  the  elevated  cars  in  the  morning  in  the  last 
two  years  ?  A.  I  should  judge  twenty  times.  Q. 
What  hour  in  the  day  ?  A.  You  asked  me  between 
what  hours  ;  between  half -past  4  and  6  ;  I  should 
judge  twenty  times  as  a  rough  estimate.  Q.  Do  you 
think  we  have  all  the  accommodations  that  are 
necessary  on  New  York  Island  to  travel  up  and 
down  night  and  morning  conveniently  ?  A.  I  think 
we  have  aU  the  accommodation  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  moving  the  individual  that  you  have  a 
right  to  demand,  commensurate  to  the  rights  of 
other  people  who  have  to  move  other  things ;  for 
instance,  property ;  I  don' t  think  the  movement  of 
an  individual  is  so  important  that  every  other  inter- 
est in  the  city  must  be  subject  to  their  convenience 
and  to  its  inconvenience  ;  I  think  in  regard  to  that 
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matter  that  there  is  a  fair  principle  involved  ;  that  3268 
the  city  should  afford  or  should  permit  to  be  af- 
forded all  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  go  from  point  to  point ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  so 
overwhelming  that  it  should  be  made  burdensome 
to  other  interests  belonging  to  people  who  live  here 
and  work  here  and  employ  labor  here,  and,  perhaps 
you  might  say,  who  make  their  money  here. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  nearly  three 
millions  oi  people  travel  up  and  down  and  across 
New  York  Island  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but 
it  may  be  so.  Q.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  million 
people  traveled  last  ytor ;  I  think  in  Brooklyn  only 
about  ninety  millions ;  you  are  not  aware  that  the 
facilities  we  now  have  are  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date more  than  one-half,  nights  and  morning ;  you  3259 
are  not  aware  of  that  fact  ?  A.  I  am  not.  Q.  Sup- 
pose it  was  necessary  and  indispensable,  and  that 
the  property -owners  demanded  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
wav,  what  kind  of  a  railroad  do  you  think  should 
be  built  there,  or  what  kind  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  ?  A.  I  am  hardly  sufficiently  posted  on 
these  matters  to  give  an  opinion  ;  my  opinion  is  that 
if  we  get  a  road  here  I  should  rather  have  a  cable- 
road  ;  I  will  say  further — having  the  same  conven- 
iences for  ingress  and  egress  and  to  start  and  stop, 
and  all  that. 

By  Mr  Scrihner : 

Q.  What  would  you  expect  to  do  with  all  the  pipes  oo^q 
and  sewers — the  water-pii)e8  and  gas-pipes  and  sew- 
ers that  are  under  the  streets?  A.  I  tnink  if  a  cable- 
road  could  not  be  built  without  too  great  an  incon- 
venience to  those  things,  it  ought  not  to  be  built. 
Q.  You  know  the  soil  underneath  Broadway  is  filled 
with  the  pipes  I  have  described — sewer-pipes,  gas- 
pipes  and  water-pipes  and  telegraph  wires,  and  thm^ 
of  that  kind,  do  you  not  1  A.  1  suppose  it  is.  Q. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  construction  oi  a  cable-road 
would  require  the  construction  of  two  trenches  4  feet 
in  width  and  four  feet  in  depth  to  be  constructed  the 
entire  length  of  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  think  that, 
but  it  may  be  so.  Q.  Suppose  that  to  be  a  fact,  do  you 
not  think  that  McKesson  &  Bobbins  would  have  use 
for  all  their  quinine  to  feed  people  who  would  catch 
the  malaria  from  the  turning  up  of  the  soil }  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  malaria.  Q.  It 
would  contribute  very  largely  to  Mr.  Robbins'  busi- 
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3261  ness,  would  it  not  ?  A.I  don' t  know  anything  about 
his  business  ;  I  don't  think  Mr.  Robbins'  business 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  railroad.  Q.  He  would 
sell  tons  of  quinine  where  he  does  not  now,  would 
he  not  ?  A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  every  facility  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city  ;  I  came  here  with  a 
little  of  the  view  that  I  ought  to  stay  awajr,  because 
I  am  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn ;  I  regard  the  City  of  New 
York  as  a  peculiarly-shaped  city  ;  I  think  the  transit 
of  property,  here  has  to  go  over  larcer  distances  in 
going  from  stores  than  it  would  if  tnis  city  fronted 
on  a  main  front  and  it  was  not  between  two  rivers ; 
take  a  business  like  mine ;  I  pay  out  a  great  many 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  labor,  horses  and  all  that ; 
and  I  think  if  this  city  was  built  in  the  way  I  speak 

3262  of,  right  on  a  main  front  on  the  river,  I  could  do  that 
work  a  good  deal  cheaper  ;  I  say,  if  we  are  to  have 
accommodations,  that  the  City  of  New  York,  out- 
side of  its  commerce — ^there  are  people  who  come 
here  to  spend  their  money  and  who  are,  of  course,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  citizens ;  but  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  city  is  to  give  facilities  for  moving  the 
individual  and  at  the  same  time  saving  the  rights  of 
the  people  who  work  here  and  do  business  here ;  for 
instance,  take  the  East  River  and  the  North  River, 
with  a  large  business  on  both  sides  of  the  city  ;  if 
the  city  fronted  on  a  main  front  you  would  not  cross 
Broadway,  because  the  business  centres  would  be  at 
one  point. 

3263  By  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  The  railroad  facilities  in  Brooklyn  are  much 
better  than  those  in  New  York,  are  they  not  ?  A.  I 
should  think  not.  Q.  There  are  more  street-cars 
running  in  Brooklyn  than  in  New  York,  are  there 
not  ?  A.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  statistics  in  that 
matter.  Q.  There  are  a  great  many  cars  running  in 
Brooklyn  i  ,  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JSvarts :  That  closes  all  my  witnesses  of  that 
class. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Is  there  nobody  else  from  Brook- 
lyn or  Jersey  City  that  you  can  bring  ? 

Mr.  JSvarts :  No  ;  I  will  call  Mr.  Gaylor. 

Edward  S.  Gatlor,  called  as  a  witness  on  he- 
'  half  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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By  Mr.  Ewtrts :  3264 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  Pinkerton'  8  agency  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  6th  of 
February  to  count  the  traffic  on  Broadway,  and  if 
so,  where  and  at  what  times  ?  A.  At  Twenty-first 
Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  At  what  hour  i  A.  The 
hours  were  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  two 
hours.  Q.  Have  you  a  statement  of  that  count  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  the  number  of  vehicles?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  produce  it ! 
(The  witness  produces  a  paper. ) 

Q.  Did  you  take  them  every  fifteen  minutes  {    A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  Ooin^  which  way  i    A.  Going  south. 
(The  paper  IS  marked  ''Exhibit  1,  February 
19th,  1885.^') 

Q.  On  the  paper  marked  '*  Exhibit  1,   February  ^^^ 
19th,  1886,"  is  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  going  south  an  accurate  statement 
thereof ;  was  it  compared  by  you  with  your  original 
memorandum  %    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  I  will  ask  you  to 
produce  the  one  of  the  7th  of  February  ?    A.  That 
was  at  843  Broadway,  comer  of  Leonara  Street  ? 
(The  witness  produced  the  paper. ) 
(The  paper  is  marked  "  Exhibit  2,  February 
19th,  1885.^') 

Q.  What  were  you  employed  to  do  on  February 
7th,  in  reference  to  counting  the  traffic  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  counted  the  number  of  vehicles  passing 
'  that  point,  going  south,  between  the  hours  of  2  and 
4  P.  AI. ;  the  omnibuses  and  carriages  and  all  other 
vehicles,  such  as  trucks,  wagons,  &c.  Q.  They  are  ^^^ 
aU  separately  classified  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  fif- 
teen-minute intervals  or  periods  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  counted  it  for  fifteen  minutes 
and  then  stopi)ed  for  fifteen  minutes  1  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  were  put  in  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each. 
Q.  This  was  at  343  Broadway,  on  the  comer  of  what 
street?  A.  Near  the  comer  of  Leonard.  Q.  The 
travel  which  way  was  counted  by  you  i  A.  Going 
south.  Q.  These  figures  on  Exhibit  2  of  this  date  in 
that  table,  showing  the  travel  going  south,  are  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  vehicles  in 
those  respective  times  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  Feb- 
ruary 9th  were  you  stationed  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Fulton  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Above  or 
below  I  A.  I  was  at  the  upper  comer.  Q.  You 
were  in  Knox's  building}  A.  In  Knox's  buildine, 
yes,  sir.    Q.  Did  you  count  the  travel  going  north 


3267  or    south  t    A.    Going    aoutfa.     Q.    Between   what 
hours?    A.  Between  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 
(The    witness    produces    a    paper,   which  is 
marked  "Exhibit  3,  February  19th,  1885.") 
Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  travel 
going  south,' on  Exhibit  No.  3,  that  you  did  about 
the  others?    A.  Yes,    sir.     Q.    On  February  13th 
what  were  you  employed  to  do,  and  what  did  you 
do  {    A.  From  No.  328  Broadway  I  counted  the  ve- 
hicles between  the  same  hours  ;  2  to  4  P.  M. 

(The    witness    produces    a    paper,  which   ia 
marked  "  Exhibit  4,  February  19th,  1885.") 
Q.  Where  is  328    Broadway!    A.    328  is  Teft, 
Weller  &  Go's.     Q.  At  the  corner  of  Worth  Street? 
A.  Near  the  comer  of  Worth  Street. 
32(i8  % 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  You  counted  south  all  the  time  ?  A.  Yea,  air. 
Q.  Somebody  else  counted  north  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  only  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  half  of  this 
table  ?    A.  That  is  all. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Each  was  on  a  different  day  ?  A.  No  two  togeth- 
er ;  one  was  north  and  the  otber  south.  Q.  But 
they  were  on  different  days ;  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
How  many  different  days  did  you  count  (  A.  Four, 
I  think.  Q.  Was  there  any  rainy  weather )  A. 
The  day  we  were  at  Teft,  Weller  &  Go's,  it  snowed 
a  little  bit,  I  think,  during  the  last  half  hour  :  and 
32691  believe  on  one  other  day  at  Knox's  it  stormed  and 
rained  a  good  deal. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  February  from  2  to  4  o'clock 
you  counted  the  traffic  going  south,  as  you  did  on 
the  former  days  ?  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q,  Do  you  make 
the  same  statement  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  table  showing  the  traffic  going  south  on  exhibit 
4  that  you  do  as  to  others  (  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  the  same  day  that  you  count- 
ed near  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Worth  Street, 
did  you  count  at  any  other  point  on  Broadway  (  A. 
I  counted  at  Pulton  Street  at  Knox's.  Q.  At  what 
hour  1  A.  Prom  9  to  11.  Q.  Did  you  count  aa 
before  the  traffic  going  south  1    A.    Yea,  sir  ;  going 
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south.    Q.  And  did  you  divide  it  or  classify  the  3270 
traffic  into  omnibuses,  carriages  and  other  vehicles  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  classified  it  also  into  periods 
of  15  minutes  each  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The   power   produced    by    the  witness    is 
marked"  Exhibit  5,  February  19th,  1886.") 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  as  to  the  traffic  going 
south  on  Exhibit  5,  as  you  did  in  respect  to  the  oth- 
ers ^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Was  anyone  with  you  at 
those  times  i  A.  Ye.^,  sir  ;  the  man  that  was  count- 
ing north.  Q.  Who  was  he?  A.  Mr.  Brady.  Q. 
J.  J.  Brady  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  file  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary were  you  employed  to  do  certain  work  at  the 
comer  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broadway,  and  if 
so,  what  was  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  take  the  number 
of  omnibuses  and  the  time,  the  exact  time,  of  their  3271 
passing  the  comer  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broad- 
way going  south,  from  9  to  9.30  o'clock  A.  M.;  and 
from  9:30  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  exact  time  and 
numbers  of  the  omnibuses  going  north.  Q.  These 
omnibuses  included  both  the  Twenty-thii-d  Street 
and  South  Ferry  line  and  the  Madison  Avenue  and 
Wall  Street  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  two  lines. 
Q.  Did  you  count  all  the  omnibuses  which  passed  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  that  way  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  accurately  took  the  time  of  their  passing,  did 
you  i  A.  I  did.  Q.  Have  you  the  result  of  your 
observations  on  that  morning  tabulated  ?  A.  That 
was  February  14th. 

(The  witness  produces  a  pai)er.) 

Q.  What  time  did  your  watch  agree  with  at  that 
time  ?  A.  Tiffany's.  Q.  What  was  the  weather  on  3272 
that  day  ?  A.  The  weather  that  morning  was  clear. 
Q.  The  streets  were  unobstructed  by  snow  or  ice  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  mistaken  about  the  clearness  ;  I 
got  those  mixed  up. 

Q.  This  is  the  14  th  ?  A.  It  drizzled  ;  there  was  a 
little  rain. 

Mr.  Ecarts :  The  statement  of  this  day  is  on  two 
pieces  of  i)aper ;  I  will  have  them  marked  separ- 
ately. 

(The  paper  is  marked  ''Exhibit  6,  Februaiy 
19th,  li^"  ;  and  the  second  sheet  is  marked 
''Exhibit  6,  No.  2,  Febraary  19th,  1886."). 
Q.  Does  Exhibit  6,  No.  2,   correctly  state  tne  re- 
sult of  your  operations  \    A.  It  does.    Q.  Did  you 
compare  your  time  with  Benedict's  standard  time 
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gr>yo  after  you  completed  this  work  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
How  did  his  time  differ  from  yours?  A.  Thirty 
seconds.  Q.  In  what  way  i  A.  Thirty  seconds 
fast.  Q.  Benedict's  was  thirty  seconds  faster  than 
yours  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  time  was  Tiffany's  ? 
A.  My  time  was  Tiffany's.  Q.  On  the  18th  were 
you  stationed  at  the  comer  of  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  what  hour? 
A.  The  same  nour;  from  nine  to  ten;  taking  the 
number  and  time  of  stages  going  down  from  0  to 
9.30  ;  from  9.30  to  10  of  those  gomg  up.  Q.  What 
was  the  weath^  that  morning  at  mose  hours  ?  A. 
Stormy ;  snow ;  it  had  been  snowing.  Q«  About 
how  much  snow  had  fallen?  A.  I  should  judge 
there  was  some  three  or  four  inches,  or  five  inches ; 
the  stages  were  all  doubled  up. 

3274 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  By  doubled  up  you  mean  running  four  horses 
instead  of  two  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Had  you  compared  your  watch  with  that  of 
any  other  i)erson  before  you  began  to  take  this 
count  on  the  18th  of  February  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Who  with  ?  A.  With  the  other  man.  Q.  WTiat 
other  man  i  A.  Wifli  Mr.  Brady.    Q.  J.  J.  Brady  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Mr. Q.  I  don't  care  for  the 

others  ;  did  vou  also  compare  your  watch  with  his 
after  you  haA  finished  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  they 
agree  ?  A.  They  were  exact ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Both 
3275  times  ?  A.  Both  times.  Q.  Have  you  the  result  of 
your  count  tabulated  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  j^roduces  a    i)wer,    which    is 
marked,      *' Exhibit    No.    7,    February    19th, 
1885"  ;  and  the  second  page  is  marked,  '*  Ex- 
hibit 7,  No.  2,  February  19th,  1885.") 
Q.  Does  Exhibit  7  correctly  state  the  result  of 
your  count  on  the  18th  of  February  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Oross-examinatian  by  Mr  Scribner : 

Have  you  attempted  in  any  of  these*  tables  that 
you  have  prepared  to  distinguish  been  private  car- 
riages and  Hackney  coaches  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Are 
you  able  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  vehicles 
traveling  on  Broadwav,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  any  or  either  oi  these  points  where  you  were 
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stationed,  wbs  comi)08ed,  on  any  or  either  of  those  3276 
occasions  when  vou  made  the  counts  of  private  car- 
riages ?    A.  Well,  I  think  a  small  number  of  them. 
Q.  They  are  mighty  scarce,  are  they  not,  on  Broad- 
way, below  Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr  Emrts : 

Q.  Were  there  any  total  stoppages  of  travel  on 
Broadway  at  any  time  while  you  counted  ?  A.  At 
Pulton  Street  I  made  note  of  one  stop  of  about  five 
minutes.  Q.  That  was  at  Pulton  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Have  you  your  original  redbrd?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Was  it  not  at  Worth  Street,  up  at  Teft, 
Weller  &  Cos.  ?  A.  I  was  just  thiijiking  I  made  that 
mistake.  Q.  That  was  Pebruary  13th,  was  it  not  ?  0077 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  at  328  Broaaway.  ^"^^ 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  Pebruary  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
For  how  long  did  it  continue  ?  A.  Five  minutes. 
Q.  What  was  it  caused  by?  A.  The  cause  was  a 
horse  falling.  Q.  That  was  the  only  blockade  that 
occurred  while  you  were  engaged  in  taking  any  of 
these  counts  that  you  have  testified  to  %  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissixmer  Harris : 

Q.  You  did  not  count  the  persons  traveling  on 
foot,  did  you  %    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  many  of  these  dates  were  you  stationed 
at  Knox's  at  the  comer  of  Pulton  Street?    A.  Once.  3278 
Q.  Only  one  day  there  ?    A.  One  day ;  that  is,  I 

have Q.  Por  two  hours?    A.  Por  two  hours. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  day  ?  A. 
Prom  9  to  11.  Q.  That  is  generally  the  busiest  part 
of  the  day  there,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Q. 
What  busier  time  of  the  day  can  you  find  than 
that  ?  A.  Some  days  I  think  there  is  more  travel — 
more  trucking.  Q.  Your  object  and  intention  was 
to  select  the  i)oint  on  Broadway  where  there  was  the 
most  travel,  and  the  time  of  the  day  when  there  was 
the  most  travel  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Q.  That  was 
your  object  in  picking  out  these  points  ?  A.  I  didn't 
pick  them  out  myseli.  Q.  Those  points  were  indi- 
cated to  you  by  Mr.  Evarts  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Who 
did  ?  A,  My  sui)erintendent  ;  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Q.  *  What  superintendent  ?  A.  Of  the 
agency.      Q.  You  are  connected  with  Pinkerton's 
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327 J  agency  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  all  your  watch- 
ing you  never  discovered  a  block  in  Broadway  any- 
where except  at  Worth  Street,  and  that  was  caused 
by  a  falling  horse,  and  it  only  occupied  about  five 
minutes  time  ?  A.  That  is  all ;  the  travel  was  very 
light  comparatively  on  each  of  the  days.  Q.  On  the 
18th  of  February  the  streets  were  encumbered  with 
snow,  and  the  stages  that  you  saw  were  drawn  by 
four  horses  ;  the  cars  on  that  day  were  also  drawn 
by  four  horses  to  a  large  extent,  were  they  not  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  were  doubled  up  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And,  according  to  your  general  notion  of  things 
in  New  York,  in  that  condition  of  the  streets  every- 
thing is  in  general  confusion  and  hubbub  ?  A.  As  a 
rule,  down  town.    Q.  As  a  rule,  down  town,  when 

S380  the  streets  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the  stage- 
horses,  unaccustomed  to  being  driven  four-in-hand, 
are  doubled  up  on  the  stages  and  cars,  it  produces 
confusion  and  hubbub,  does  it  not  ?  A.  I  think  it 
does ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  On  that  day,  the  18th,  do  you 
know  whether,  during  the  business  portion  of  that 
day,  the  trucKs  and  business  wagons  did  not  by 
choice  seek  those  streets  where  there  were  railroad 
tracks  which  had  been  properly  cleaned  and  swept 
with  snow-ploughs  'i  A.  On  that  portion  of  Broad- 
way where  I  was  on  that  day  there  was  not  any 
great  amount  of  travel  by  trucks,  at  that  time  of 
the  morning.  Q.  At  Seventeenth  Street?  A.  At 
Seventeenth  Street ;  I  was  not  taking  count  of  the 
passing  traJfic.  Q.  You  were  counting  omnibuses 
on  that  day?    A.    That  is  all.    Q.    lou  did  not 

3281  count  the  other  vehicles  in  the  street  at  all  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that 
the  cars  were  doubled  up  on  that  day  as  well  as  the 
stages,  at  that  position  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don' t  know 
whether  they  were  all  doubled  up  or  not ;  I  noticed 
some  of  them  had  four  horses.  Q.-  The  Fifth  Ave- 
nue line  of  stages  do  not  pass  Seventeenth  Street  ? 
A.  Not  on  Broadway. 

Q.  So  that  at  that  position  at  Seventeenth  Street 
you  only  had  an  opportunity  to  count  the  stages 
running  on  the  Madison  Avenue  line  and  Twenty- 
third  Street  line  ?  A.  That  was  all.  Q.  Two  or 
three  lines  run  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Two  or  three  ;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Bvarts : 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  you  took 
count  from  Knox's  store  but  once?    A.  I  took  two 
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counts  there ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  already  3282 
testified  that  you  took  a  count  there  on  the 
9th,  from  two  o'clock  to  four,  and  on  the  13th  from 
nine  to  eleven?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  are  the 
busy  tiroes  of  the  day  in  your  experience  in  New 
York,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  posi- 
tion, or  of  the  hours  when  the  work  was  to  be  done  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing  whatever.  Q.  Did  you  know 
for  whom  the  work  was  done  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Or 
for  what  ?  Q.  No,  sir  ;  I  received  my  orders.  Q. 
You  received  your  orders  and  obeyed  them.  A. 
That  is  aU. 

J?y  3fr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  remember  that  all  the  time  you  were  at  '^283 
Knox's,  you  did  not  see  any  block?  A.  Nothing 
worthy  or  any  mention  at  all.  Q.  That  is  the  busiest 
spot  on  Broadway  that  you  know  of,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
\  es,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  busy  spot.  Q.  You  were 
watching  at  that  point  for  two  days  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  saw  no  stoppa^  or  block  ?  A.  Nothing 
more  than  the  stoppage  by  vehicles  crossing  the 
street.  Q.  That  is  not  only  because  of  the  trucks 
and  vehicles  running  on  Broadway,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  vehicles  running  across  town  where  they 
constantly  pass  from  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  all  that  time  you  never  saw  a 
block  there  ?    A.  No,  sir. 


John  J.  Brady,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Gaylor  testify  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  Pinkerton's 
Agency  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you  with  Mr. 
Gaylof  on  the  6th  of  February,  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, on  the  9th  of  February,  and  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  9  o'clock,  and  on  the  13th  of  February, 
also,  at  2  o'clock  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  those  occa- 
sions what  did  you  do  in  his  company  'i  A.  On  the 
6th,  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  Broadway,  I  took  the 
count  of  all  the  vehicles  passing  north  f  rom«2  until  4 
o'clock  P.  M.  Q.  On  each  of  those  occasions  did  you 
count  the  vehicles   going   north  while  he  counted 
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3285  those  going  south  t  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  yon  make 
an  accurate  count  of  all  the  vehicles  going  north  * 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  classify  them  as  "Omni- 
busses,"  "  Horse-cars,"  "Carriages,"  and  "All 
Other  Vehicles"';  A.  Yee,  sir.  Q.  And  appor- 
tioned them  in  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  show  you  Exhibits  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
of  this  date,  and  ask  you  whether  the  tables,  show- 
ing the  traffic  going  north,  are  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  result  of  your  count  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ecarts :  Now,  I  will  offer  those  in  evidence. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  14th  of  Februajy  to 
take  any  count  of  traffic  in  Broadway,  and,  if  so, 
what  i  A.  On  the  14th  of  February  I  was  instmcted 
to  go  to  the  corner  of  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway 

3286  and  take  a  count  of  the  numbers  and  exact  time  of 
all  omnibuses  passing  north  from  9  o'clock  to  9.30 
A.  M.  ;  and  from  0.30  o'clock  to  10  A.  M.,  passing 
south  at  that  point,  Q,  Were  you  instructed  to 
take  the  numbers  of  omnibuses  or  only  those  of  cer- 
tain lines  i  A.  Of  certain  lines.  Q.  What  lines  "i 
A.  Wall  Street  and  South  Ferry.  Q.  Did  you  take 
such  a  count  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  wnat  time 
did  your  watch  agree?  A.  Benedict's.  Q.  Have 
you  the  result  of    your  work  "i 

(The  witness  produces  it.) 

The  paper  is  marked  "Exhibits,  Febraary 
19,  1886," 

The  second  sheet  of  the  exhibit  is  marked 
"Exhibit  8,  No.  2,  February  19,  1885." 

3287  Q.  Does  this  accurately  state  the  result  of  your 
occupation  and  count  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J/r.  Evarts  :  I  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  8. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  Febraary  were  you  employed 
to  do  similar  work,  and  if  so  what  ?  A.  I  was  in- 
structed for  to  go  to  the  comer  of  Barclay  Street  and 
Broadway  and  take  the  number  of  stages  of  the 
Wall  Street  and'South  Ferry  line  passing  north  from 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  9.30 ;  and  from  9.30  to  10  passing 
south.  Q.  Did  you  do  so !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
was  the  weather  that  morning  i  A.  Stormy.  Q.  It 
had  been  snowing  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  know 
for  how  long?  A.  It  was  snowing  before  4  o'clock. 
Q.  About  how  much  snow  was  there?  A.  About 
three  or  four  inches.  Q.  Had  your  watch  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  one  else  before  you  began 
that  count,  and  was  it  compared  with  the  same  watch 
afterwards  ;    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  With  whose  ?    A.  It 
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was  compared  with  Mr.  Gaylor's  and  the  rest  of  the  3288 
men  in  the  operation.  Q.  Have  you  a  table  showing 
the  result  of  your  observation  and  count  on  the  18th 
of  February  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  now  produce  it  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  this  an  accurate  statement  (  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  result  of 
your  observation  and  count  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  paper  is  marked  "  Exhibit  9,  February 
19,  1885." 
Mr.  Eoarts :  I  offer  that  paper  in  evidence  now. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  In  all  your  work  on  this  business,  did  you  ob- 
serve any  block  anywheres  in  Broadway  i    A.  I  ob- 
served a  block — ^not  going  north,  ho,  sir  ;  I  did  going  ^^^^ 
south.    Q.  Where  was  that  ?  A.  At  Tef t  &  Welter's.  ^-^^ 
Q.  When  was  that  ?    A.  That  was  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  believe.    Q.  The  14th  of  February  ?    A.  • 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  You  were  employed  how  many  differ- 
ent days  altogether  ?    A.  I  think  four  ;  four  or  five. 
Q.  How  many  days  were  you  stationed  at  Knox's, 
comer  of  Pulton  Street  and  Broadway  ?    A.  Twice. 
Q.  You  were  there  at  the  busiest  hour  of  each  day  t 
A.  Yes,   about  the  busiest.     Q.  When  there  were 
more  vehicles  in  the  street  than  at  any  other  time  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.*  Q.  About  the  busiest  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.      Q.  When  Broadway  is  usually  most 
crowded  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  you  did  not  observe 
any  block  there  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  not  worth  men- 
tioning.   Q.  That  is  about  the  busiest  comer  in  New  ^^^ 
York,  is  it  not  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  There  are  more^'^^*'^ 
vehicles,   ordinarily,   running   between   the   Astor 
House  and  Fulton  Street  than  at  any  other  point  on 
Broadway  ;  is  not  that  so  I    A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  as 
heavy.    Q.  It  was  a  part  of  your  instructions  to  ob- 
serve whether  blockades  did  occur  or  not,  was  it  not  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  you  did  not  detect  any  such 
blockades  down  at  Fulton  Street  i    A.  No,  sir.     Q. 
At  that  ^int  there  is  not  only  the  natural  crowd  of 
vehicles  m  Broadway,  but  the  cross-t own  travel  from 
Pulton  Ferry  to  the  North  River  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 
Wagons  coming  from  the  markets,  from  around 
Washington  Market  on  the  Jersey  City  side  and 
from  Pulton  Market  on  Brooklyn  side  I    A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  not  a  blockade  occurred  worth  noticing  i 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Scribner:  I  guess  we  can  get  a  horse-car 
through  there. 
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8291  By  Mr.  EtarU: 

Q.  Does  Fulton  Street  cross  Broadway  \  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Did  vou  count  any  vehicles  that  went 
across  '\  A.  That  crossed  Fulton  Street— going  from 
Fulton  Street  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir  X  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You 
counted  the  vehicles  going  north  ?  A.  Going  north 
of  Fulton  Street  ? 

By  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  Did  you  count  any  of  the  vehicles  twice,  or 
only  once  ?    A.  No,  sir,  only  once. 

By  Mr,  Ejoarts : 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selecting  of 
3292  the  place  or  the  hour  of  this  counting  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  being 
made?    A.  No,  sir. 


William  S.  Healey,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  Pinkerton's  Agency  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  the  14th  of  February  were  you 
employed  to  do  any  work  for  them,  and,  if  so, 
what  i  A.  Yes ;  I  was  instructed  to  go  to  Seven- 
3293  teenth  Street  and  Broadway,  and  count  all  the 
Broadway  cars  going  down,  between  9  and  9.30 
o'clock,  and  get  their  numbers  and  the  exact  time 
of  passing ;  and  the  same  in  going  north,  between 
9.30  and  10  o'clock.  Q.  Did  you  do  so  ?  A.  I  did. 
Q.  What  time  did  your  watch  agree  with  i  A.  It 
agreed  with  the  three  other  operators.  Q.  On  the 
14th  of  February  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  1 4th,  I  believe, 
was  Tiifanv's  time  ;  Mr.  Gaylor's  watch  and  mine 
agreed  with  Tiffany's.  Q.  Did  you  compare  with 
Benedict's  time  after  going  down  town  J  A.  Yes, 
sir,  afterwards.  Q.  About  what  time  ?  A.  About 
10.35.  Q.  How  did  it  compare  with  Benedict's  ?  A. 
We  were  thirty  seconds  slower.  Q.  You  were  thirty 
seconds  slower  than  Benedict's  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  were  the  street>s  that  day  \  A.  Clear.  Q. 
Clear  and  unobstructed?    A.   Yes,   sir.    Q.   Have 
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you  the  result  of  your  work  that  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  „<^q - 
(producing  it). 

Mr.  Evarts  :  I  offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  paper  is  marked  "Exhibit  10,   Febru- 
ary 19,  1885.'' 

Q.  Tne  paper,  now  produced  by  you,  is  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  results  of  your  observations 
and  count,  is  it  \  A.  An  abstract  of  my  report ; 
ves,  sir.  Q,  What  cars  did  you  say  you  tx)ok  i  A. 
The  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway  cars.  Q.  You 
did  not  take  all  the  cars  }  A.  Only  the  Broadway 
and  Barclay  Street.  Q.  On  the  18th  of  February 
were  you  employed  to  do  certain  work,  and  if  so, 
what  i  A.  Just  the  same  thing ;  the  Broadway  cars 
from  9  o'clock  to  9.30,  going  south,  and  from  9.30  to 
10,  going  north;  and  the  numbers  and  times  of 
passing  Seventeenth  Street.  Q.  That  was  the  Broad-  3295 
way  and  Barclay  Street  cars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  you  did  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  jmper, 
now  produced  by  you,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
results  of  your  observation  and  count  I  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr,  Ecarts :  I  oflfer  this  paper  in  evidence. 

The  paper  is  marked   ''  Exhibit  11,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1885." 

Q.  With  whom  was  your  watch  on  the  18th  com- 
X)ared  ?  A.  Compared  with  the  other  three  opera- 
tors. Q.  With  Mr.  S.  B.  Diehl's?  A.  Before  and 
afterwards;  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  time.  Q. 
Were  they  exact,  both  before  and  after  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  was  the  weather  that  morning  ?  A. 
Very  stormy  ;  snowing  hard.  Q.  About  how  much 
snow  was  there  \  A.  I  don' t  know ;  it  started  to  3296 
snow  about  1  o'clock,  and  it  was  snowing  at  10  or 
1 1  ;  it  kept  snowing  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  cars  were  drawn  by  four  horses?  A. 
Drawn  by  four  horses.  Q.  But  the  track  was 
swept  clear  ?  A.  I  should  judge  so ;  I  would  not  be 
positive  about  that. 

Cross-examinatian  hy  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  by  actual  measurement,  what 
the  distance  is  from  Barclay  Street  to  Seventeenth 
Street,  or  the  route  traveled  bv  stages  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  distance  is 
from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay  Street  and 
Broadway,  by  the  route  traveled  by  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  cars  \    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  You  do 
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3297  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  cars  travel  a  much 
longer  distance  than  the  stages  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
route  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Rail- 
road cars,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
know  that  it  is  a  crooked,  zigzag,  circuitous  route  to 
get  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay  Street  and 
Broadway  ?  A.  No  ;  I  do  not ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Q.  Is  not  the  car-route  a  half  mile  longer  than  the 
route  the  stages  travels '(  A.  I  don't  Know ;  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  distances.  Q.  Prom  your  general 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
route  of  stages  and  the  route  of  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  cars,  between  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Barclay  Street,  would  you  not  say  that  the  car 

3298  route  was  considerably  longer  than  the  stage  route  ? 
A.  1  would  not  say  anything  about  it ;  for  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it ;  I  don' t  profess  to  know 
anything  about  it.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  route 
the  car  travels  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay 
Street  and  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Tell  us  ? 
A.  Down  University"  Place  and  Wooster.  Q.  To 
what  ?  A.  To  Canal ;  across  to  Greene,  down  Greene 
to  Barclay,  and  up  Barclay  to  Broadway.  Q.  You 
Jiave  left  out  West  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
College  Place  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  beg  pardon.  Q.  If 
you  were  going  on  foot,  from  Seventeeth  Street  and 
Broadway  to  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  and 
you  desired  to  take  the  shortest  route,  would  you 
follow  the  route  which  the  stage  took,  or  the  route 

^299  which  the  car  takes  i  A.  I  would  take  the  car, 
because  I  fancy  it  would  go  quicker.  Q.  If  you 
wanted  to  go  from  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, and  had  your  choice  of  the  stage  or  car, 
which  would  you  take  ?  A.  I  guess  I  would  take 
the  car.  Q.  Because  you  think  you  would  get  down 
quicker  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  much  more  comiortably, 
too,  I  fancy. 

Mr.  Serihner :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that. 

The  Witness :  You  are  welcome. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  walk,  was  my  question, 
that  you  did  not  quite  take  in ;  if  you  were  going 
to  walk  from  Seventeenth  Street,  and  you  had  not 
the  6  cents  with  which  to  pay  your  fare,  and  you  had 
to  walk  from  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broadwav  to 
Broadway  and  Barclay  Street,  and  you  wanted  to 

tet  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  would  you  walk 
own  Broadway  and    along  the  route  which  the 
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stage  travels,  or  would  you  take  the  route  which  the  3300 
car  travels?  A.  I  would  take  Broadway,  by  all 
means.  Q.  You  would  follow  the  stage  1  A.  I 
would  not  follow  the  stace,  but  I  would  take  Broad- 
way. Q.  You  would  follow  the  stage  route  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  because  it  is  much  more  pleasant,  too. 
Q.  The  scenery  is  delightful?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Who  counted  tne  cars  going  north  ?  A.  Mr.  Brady 
counted  the  cars. 

Mr,  Scribner :  Mr.  Brady,  did  you  count  the 
cars? 

Mr.  Brady :  All  the  cars. 

Mr.  Scribner :  And  the  omnibuses  passing  a 
given  point  at  given  time  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scribner :  And  Mr.   Gay  lor  counted  all  the  ooqj 
cars  and  omnibuses,  also  1 

Mr.  Oaylor :  Yes,  sir. 

Samuel  B.  Dieiil,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Bvarts  : 

Q.  Were  you  emT)loyed  by  Pinkerton's  Agency  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  \\  ere  you  employed  on  the  14th 
of  February  to  do  any  work  for  them,  and  if  so 
what  i  A.  I  was  ;  I  went  to  the  comer  of  Barclay 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  from  9  o'clock  to  9.30,  I 
took  the  numbers  and  the  exact  time  of  the  cars  2302 
leaving  ;  and  the  same  thing  from  9.30  to  10  of  the 
cars  arriving.  Q.  Did  you  compare  your  watch 
with  any  time  that  morning?  A.  Benedict's  time. 
Q.  How  were  you  ?  A.  I  was  two  seconds  slower. 
Q.  How  were  the  streets  that  morning;  was  it 
clear  and  unobstructed  by  snow  or  ice  i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  clear.  Q.  Have  you  the  result  of  your  obser- 
vation and  count  <  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  pro- 
duce it  i  (The  witness  does  so.)  Q.  This  table  on 
two  sheets  of  paper  now  produced  by  you  is  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  results  of  your  count  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

3fr.  Erarts :  I  oflfer  that  in  evidence. 

(The  paper  is  marked  '^  Exhibit  12,  February 
19,  1885  ;  and  the  second  sheet  is  marked 
**  Exhibit  12,  No.  2,  February  19,  1886.") 

Mr.  Scribner :  This  has  all  been  received  ;  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  object  to  it ;    I  would 
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3303  like  to  object  to  the  whole  as  wholly  irrelevant  and 
immaterial. 

Commissioner  Harris :  We  will  take  it  subject  to 
your  objection. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  I  presume  your  Honors  will  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth ;  that  objection  applies  to  the 
whole  of  those  papers. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  February,  what  work  did  you 
do  i  A.  At  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  I  took 
the  number  and  the  exact  time  of  the  cars  leaving 
Broadwav  and  Barclay  Street  from  9  o'clock  to 
9.30  A.  M. ;  and  the  same  thing  from  9.30  to  10 
arriving  there.  Q.  You  did  that  work  on  that 
morning  between  9  and  10  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
was  the  weather  ?    A.  It  was  snowing.    Q.  It  had 

3304  '^^^^  snowing  for  how  long  I  A.  Since  quarter  to 
twelve  that  night.  Q.  Had  a  great  deal  of  snow 
fallen?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  comi)ai-e  your 
watch  with  that  of  Mr.  Healey's,  as  he  has  testified, 
before  you  began  taking  this  count,  and  after  it  was 
completed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  all  compared  their 
time  with  mine  before  and  after.  Q.  They  all 
agreed  with  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  your  watch 
and  Mr.  Healey '  s  were  alike  before  and  after  the 
counts  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  the  result  of 
your  observation  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is 
this  paper  which  you  produce  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  such  result  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Exarts.:  I  offer  the  pai)er  in  evidence. 

(The  paper  is  marked  ''Exhibit  13,  February 

3305  18,  1886.") 

Mr.  Scrihner :  I  make  the  same  objection. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  At  Barclay  Street,  how  long  did  those  cars 
stand  after  arriving  ?  A.  Some  of  them  would  stand 
about  fifteen  seconds,  and  others  half  a  nunute,  and 
some  a  minute. 

Q.  There  was  some  length  of  time  occupied  on  the 
stand  at  Barclay  Street  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  Q. 
Before  they  returned  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  about 
the  other  end  of  the  route ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  that ;  you  took  no  observation  at  the  other  end 
of  the  route  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Respecting  the  time, 
I  mean,  of  starting,  or  the  time  of  remaining  on  the 
stand?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  are  a  detective  con- 
nected with  Pinkerton's  Agency?  A.  I  am.  Q. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  streets  of  the  city  %    A, 
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Very  well.  Q.  You  have  lived  here  how  many  330^ 
y»iars?  A.  About  12  years.  Q.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  route  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave. 
Railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  the  streets 
through  which  they  travel?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
going  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay  Street,  is 
tneir  route  a  zig-zag  and  circuitous  and  roundabout 
route  ?  A.  A  rounaabout  way.  Q.  And  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  horses  is  much  greater  than  that 
traveled  by  the  horses*  of  the  stages  which  proceed 
down  Broadway  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay 
Street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  Q.  The  stages, 
in  running  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Barclay 
Street,  pursue,  substantially,  a  straight  line,  with- 
out any  turns  or  deviations,  except  at  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Almost ;  yes.  Q.  And  the  2Q(yj 
car  has  many  turns  to  take  and  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance to  travel  1  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  any 
more  than  the  other.  Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  the  gentleman  last  on  the  stand: 
If  you  were  at  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  desired  to  go  to  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  of  the  two  vehicles 
would  you  take,  a  stage  or  a  car  ?  A.  Well,  I  think 
I  would  take  the  car.  Q.  You  would  take  it  because 
it  moves  quicker  and  because  it  is  a  more  comfort- 
able vehicle^  A.  I  think  it  is  quicker.  Q.  You 
think  it  is  quicker,  and  you  know  it  is  more  com- 
fortable ?  A .  1  would  not  tstke  either  if  I  were  in  a  hur- 
ry. Q.  If  you  were  in  a  very  great  hurry,  you  would 
take  the  elevated  railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly  ;  33Q3 
always.  Q.  We  are  talking  about  a  day  when  the 
elevated  cars  get  snowed  under,  or  are  not  running,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  if  you  were  at  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  you  wanted  to  go  to  Bar- 
clay Street  and  Broadway,  and  you  had  not  the  five 
cents  with  which  to  pay  your  passage  in  any  vehicle, 
and  you  were  compelled  to  go  afoot,  would  you,  in 
going  to  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  pursue  the 
zig-zaff  route  which  the  cars  travel,  or  would  you 
taRe  the  straight  up  and  down  course  that  the  stages 
travel  \  A.  I  would  most  certainly  take  Broadway. 
Q.  You  would  follow  the  stage  route,  and  not  the  car 
route  i  A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would ;  I  have  often 
done  it.  Q.  I  do  not  believe  your  answer,  as  taken 
down,  expresses  what  you  mean  ;  would  you  take 
the  stage  route  or  would  you  take  the  zig-zag  course 
of  the  car  i    A.  I  would  rather  walk  down  Broad- 
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3809 way.  Q.  Because  it  is  the  shortest)  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  know  it  is  the  shortest  ?  A.  I  think 
it  is. 

Mr.  Evarts :  I  have  bought  some  City  Records^ 
the  petition  and  resolution  I  referred  to  the  other 
day,  and  I  will  offer  those  in  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  and  reso- 
lution : 

To  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York : 

"  The  petition  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company  respectfully  shows : 
"  That  your  petitioner  is  a  corporation  duly  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, extension,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  street  surface  railroads  and  branches  thereof  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages,'  passed  May  6,  1884, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining  and 
operating  a  street  surface  railroad  for  public  use 
in  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  property  in  cars 
for  compensation  in  City  of  New  York,  and  that 
the  said  railroad  is  proposed  to  be  constructed, 
maintained  and  operated  upon  and  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  following  streets,  avenues  and  high- 
ways in  the  City  of  New  York,  viz. :  Commencmg 
at  the  southerly  end  of  Broadway,  near  the  Battery, 
and  running  tnence  through  and  along  Broadway 
and  across  Fourteenth  Street  to  and  along  Union 
Square  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  interaection  of 
Fifteenth  Street  and  West  Union  Square,  there  to 
connect  with  the  now  existing  tracks  in  Union 
Square  or  Broadway,  which  run  through  Union 
Square,  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  to  Central 
Park  or  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  the  railroad  for 
the  construction  of  which  this  company  has  been 
formed  is  likewise  intended  to  connect  at  its 
southerly  end  with  the  existing  railroad  tracks  in 
Whitehall  Street,  State  Street  and  Battery  Place, 
in  such  manner  as  that  by  agreements  between  the 
owners  of  the  respective  tmcks,  passengers  may 
be  carried  from  South  Ferry  to  the  Central  Park 
over  a  continuous  railroad  route,  without  change 
of  cars  and  for  a  single  fare  of  five  cents,  for  the 
transportation  of  eacn  passenger  over  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  said  route. 
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"  And  your  i)etitioner  further  shows  that,  pursu-  3312 
"ant to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  it  is  necessary 
"  that  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
**  City  of  New  York  be  obtained  by  your  petitioner 
**  to  enable  your  petitioner  to  construct,  maintain, 
**  operate  and  use  the  railroad  for  the  construction, 
**  maintenance  and  operation  of  which  your  i)eti- 
*'  tioner  was  incorporated  as  aforesaid. 

"Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  and  hereby 
*'  makes  application  to^the  Common  Council  of  the 
"  City  of  New  York  for  the  consent  and  permission 
' '  to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and  use  a  street 
"  surface  railroad  for  public  use  in  the  conveyance 
"  of  persons  and  property  in  cars  uix)n  and  along 
"  the  surface  of  the  following  streets,  avenues  and 
**  highways  in  the  City  of  New  York,  viz.:  Com- 001 3 
"  mencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Broadway,  near 
"  the  Battery,  and  running  thence  through  and  along 
"  Broadway  and  across  Fourteenth  Street  to  and 
**  alon^  Union  Square  to  a  point  at  or  near 
"  the  intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  West 
'*  Union  Square,  there  to  connect  with  the  now  ex- 
"  Isting  railroad  tracks  aforesaid  in  Union  Square 
"  or  Broadway,  together  with  the  necessary  connec- 
**  tions,  switches,  sidings,  turnouts,  turntables  and 
"  suitable  stands  for  the  convenient  working  of  said 
"road. 

"And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

"  Dated  New  York,  June  30,  1884. 

"The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  00^4 
"By  James  A.  Richmond,  President.     ^ 

"  Whereas^  The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com- 
"  pany,  pursuant  to  Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of 
"  1884,  applied  to  this  Board  for  its  consent  that  the 
"  said  company  may  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
"  a  railroad  in  the  streets  and  avenues  in  the  City 
"  of  New  York,  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and, 

' '  Whereas^  Due  notice  has  been  as  required  by 
"  the  act  aforesaid  that  such  application  would  be 
••  considered,  at  the  chamber  of  this  Board  on  the 
"fifth  day  of  August,  1884,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. ; 
and, 

"  Whereas^  at  the  time  and  place  so  designated 
"  such  application  was  considered  and  all  persons 
*' desirous  of  being  heard  in  reference  thereto  were 
"heard; 

"  Resolved^  That  the  consent  of  this  Board  be,  and 
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3315  *'  the  same  is  hereby  ^ven,  that  the  said  The 
'*  Broadway  Surface  Kailroad  Companjr  may  con- 
" struct,  maintain,  operate  and  use  a  railroad,  with 
''double  tracks,  upon  and  along  the  surface  of  the 
"following  streets,  avenues  and  nighways,  namely  : 
"  Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Broadway, 
' '  near  the  Battery,  and  running  thence,  with  double 
''tracks,  through  and  along  Broadway  and  across 
"  Fourteenth  Street,  to  and  along  Union  Square,  to 
"a  point  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  Fifteenth 
"  Street  and  West  Union  Square  ;  there  to  connect 
"  with  the  now  existing  tracks  in  Union  Square  or 
"Broadway,  which  run  through  Union  Square, 
"Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  to  Central  Park  or 
"Fifty -ninth  Street,  together  with  the  necessary 

3316  "switches,  sidings,  turnouts,  turntables  and  suita- 
"ble  stands  for  the  convenient  working  of  such 
"road;  and  also  to  connect  at  its  southerly  end 
"  with  the  now  existing  railroad  tracks  in  Whitehall 
"  Street,  State  Street  and  Battery  Place,  in  such  man- 
"  ner  as  that,  by  agreements  between  the  owners  of 
"  the  respective  tracks,  passengers  may  be  carried 
"  from  South  Ferry  to  the  Central  Park  over  a  con- 
"  tinuous  railroad  route,  and  for  a  single  fare  of  five 
"  cents  for  the  transportation  of  each  passenger  over 
"  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said  route. 

^^  Resolved^  iSat  this  consent  is  given  upon  the 
"  condition  that  this  company  shall  comply  with  the 
"provisions  of  Chapter  262  of  the  Laws  of  1884  ap- 
"  plicable  thereto. 

3317  ''M.  F.  McLouGHLiN, 

"C.  B.  Waite, 
"RoBEBT  E.  DeLacy, 
"Charles  Dempsey, 
"William  H.  Miller, 

"  Committee  on  Railroad.^^ 

William  P.  McConnell,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  4 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Did  you  measure  one  of  Thurber's  trucks  yes- 
terday I  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did.  Q.  What  did  you  find 
the  measurement  to  be  ?  A.  I  had  the  team  swung 
to  the  right  and  the  truck  occupied  a  space  of  13  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  over  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hind 
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wheels — the  hubs — it  is  8  feet ;  that  is  from  the  out-  qo-i  g 
side  of  one  hub  to  the  outside  of  the  other  it  is  8 
feet. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  That  is  the  width  %  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  take 
more  than  8  feet  for  that  truck  to  pass  through  ;  it 
would  take  at  least  10  feet. 

By  Mr,  Starts : 

Q.  The  truck  measured  8  feet  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Where  was  it  when  you  measured  it  ?  A.  It  was 
backed  up  against  the  walk.  Q.  Was  it  in  use 
there  %  A.  It  was  loaded,  just  ready  to  go  out ;  I 
was  going  by  there.  Q.  It  was  one  of  their  ordinary 
trucks  ?  A.  One  of  their  ordinary  trucks,  loaded  ^°^^ 
with  merchandise. 

Cross-examinion  by  Mr.  Scribner ; 

Q.  You  found  it  backed  up  to  the  sidewalk  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  found  Thurber  &  Co.  occupying 
the  entire  width  of  the  sidewalk  to  the  exclusion  of 
pedestrians  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  find  any  di£S- 
culty  getting  by.  Q.  How  did  vou  get  by  ?  A.  I 
walked  right  past.  Q.  Under  the  truck  i  A.  No, 
sir.    Q.  Over  the  truck  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside  in  the  street  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  wide  was  the  sidewalk  I  A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Was  it  more  than  13  feet  on  the  sidewalk  ?  A. 
I  did  not  measure  it.  Q.  If  it  was  13^  feet  long,  it  3320 
was  occupying  13J  feet  of  the  sidewalk,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  It  was  not  on  the  sidewalk  when  I  measured  it. 
Q.  Did  you  see  a  whole  lot  of  trucks  there  that  were 
occupying  the  store  front  i  A.  I  saw  but  one,  and 
that  was  backed  up  to  the  gutter  the  same  as  this 
one  I  measured ;  tne  skids  were  up.  Q.  How  much 
of  the  tail  of  the  truck  overhung  the  sidewalk  ?  A. 
Nothing  of  the  tail  of  the  truck  that  I  measured 
overhung  the  sidewalk.  Q.  It  was  not  over  the 
sidewadk ;  there  was  a  projection  of  the  tail  of  the 
truck  that  formed  a  part  of  the  13  feet  and  a  half  i 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Was  this  a  truck  without  a  tail  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  had  a  large  tail.  Q.  Where  was  the 
tail ;  was  it  folded  up  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  did  not 
measure  from  the  tail  of  the  truck  ;  I  measured  as 
it  struck  the  gutter  stone.  Q.  You  have  seen  smaller 
trucks  i    A.   One-horse  trucks ;  that  was  an  ordin- 
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3321  ary  truck.  Q.  You  have  seen  two-horse  trucks  that 
were  smaller  than  that  ?  A.  I  have  seen  two-horse 
trucks  and  one-horse  trucks.  Q.  You  can  conceive 
of  the  idea  of  a  grocery  business  being  carried  on 
without  having  13  feet  trucks,  can  you  not  ?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  cannot.  Q.  You  can  conceive  of  the  idea 
of  a  CTocery  business  being  carried  on  without  hav- 
ing their  trucks  backed  up  in  the  manner  described  ? 
A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  handle  their  goods. 
Q.  Are  you  a  grocery  man  i    A.  No,  sir. 

New  Yoek,  February  20,  1886. 

F.  SouTHACK,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transi)or- 

3322  tation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Bj/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A,  I  live  at  present  in 
Morristown.  Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged 
in  ?  A.  The  real  estate  business.  Q.  Of  wnat 
firm  ?  A.  Daniel  Birdsall  &  Co.  Q,  Are  you  a 
member  of  that  firm  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you 
say  real  estate  business,  do  you  mean  as  real  estate 
brokers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  the  office  of 
that  firm  ?  A.  319  Broadway,  comer  of  Thomas 
Street.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  busi 
ness  {  A.  About  ten  years.  Q.  Do  you  make  any 
specialty  of  any  particular  kind  of  real  estate  prop- 
ggoQ  erty  that  you  are  dealing  in  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  busine49S 
property  only.  Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  city  most- 
ly J  A.  On  Broadway  and  adjacent  streets,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  nearly  to  the  Battery  ;  at 
Canal ;  between  Houston  Street  and  Barclay,  you 
might  say.  Q.  On  Broadway  and  adjacent  streets  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  yourself  interested, 
through  ownership  or  otherwise,  in  any  property  on 
Broadway  i    A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  My  father's  estate  owns 
three  stores  on  Broadway.  Q.  Whereabouts?  A. 
194,  196,  and  394  Broadway  i  Q.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  general  use  made  of  Broadway  by  the  pub- 
lic between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Broad- 
way as  it  is  used  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  prop- 
erty on  Broadway,  or  adjacent  thereto,  if  there  were 
a  double-track  horse  railroad  put  on  Broadway  from 
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Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  and  cars  were  run-  3324 
ning  up  and  down  in  the  usual  way,  say  at  an  inter- 
val of  one  minute  or  less,  and  assuming  that  those 
cars  are  running  and  the  stages  now  on  Broadway 
were  taken  off?  A.  It  would  hurt  it  decidedly.  Q. 
Whv  so  ?  A.  It  would  hurt  the  shipping  facilities. 
Q.  On  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  the  ship- 
ping facilities  of  value  to  the  property  on  Broad- 
way I  A.  Of  great  value.  Q.  Both  to  the  rentals 
and  to  the  final  value  of  the  property  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  found  that  to  be  so  in  your  experi-  ^ 
ence?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  anything 
that  makes  shipping  facilities  difficult  has  the  effect 
of  depreciating  the  value  of  a  store  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Its  value  for  sale?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  this 
would  happen,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,fin  your  3325 
opinion,  if  this  horse  railroad  was  put  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

cross-examination  by  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ?  A.  Thirty  years  old.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  Jersey  ?  A.  About 
seven  months,  I  guess.  Q.  Previous  to  that,  where 
did  you  live  ?  A.  I  lived  in  my  father's  house,  236 
Fifth  Avenue,  until  his  death.  Q.  What  was  your 
father's  name?  A.  John  William.  A.  And  this 
proiierty  you  speak  of  is  a  part  of  his  estate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  were  the  numbers  ?  A.  194, 196, 
and  394.  Q.  194  and  196  are  located  where  ?  A. 
Near  John  Street.  Q.  And  394  is  located  where  ? 
A.  Near  Walker.  Q.  Has  that  proi)erty  been  di-  3326 
vided  among  your  father's  heirs?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  the  shipping  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Can  you  name  any  street  in  the  City  of 
New  York  where  the  construction  of  a  street  rail- 
road has  depreciated  any  piece  of  property  on  that 
street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Can  you  name  any  business 
street  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  a  street  railroad  has  not  tended  to  ad- 
vance the  value  of  property  and  its  rental  value  ? 
A.  The  railroad  itself  tended  to  the  value  of  it  ?  Q. 
Yes ;  can  you  name  any  street  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  a  street  railroad  has  not  tended  to  ad- 
vance or  increase  the  market  value  of  property  ?  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  helped  Church  Street.  Q  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  what  was  the  condition  or 
the  character  of  the  buildings  on  Church  Street  before 
the  railroads  existed  there  ?    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Does 
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3327 your  memory  go  back  to  the  little  miserable,  dilapi- 
dated dwellings  inhabited  by  the  disorderly  charac- 
ters on  that  street  before  the  construction  of  the 
street  railroad  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  go  back  to  the  fact  that 
those  miserable  dilapidated  structures  to  which  I  re- 
fer, which  existed  before  the  railroad  was  con- 
structed, have  given  place  to  palatial  stores  which 
now  are  and  for  twenty  years  past  have  been  occu- 

Sied  by  the  merchants  of  the  city A.  No,  sir. 
!.  Large  wholesale  dry  goods  houses A.  They 

do  not  compare  with  the  rental  value  of  the  side 
streets  there.  Q.  Answer  my  question ;  does  your 
memory  carry  you  back  to  the  fact  that  the  elegant 
palatial  stores  now  occupying  Church  Street  have 

3328  been  built  since  the  construction  of  the  street  rail- 
road in  that  street,  and  that  those  elegant  stores  to 
which  I  refer  have  taken  the  place  of  the  dilapidated 
structures  that  previously  existed  in  that  street  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Assume  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  I  have  made,  that  the  buildings  are  now  su- 
perior to  those  which  existed  before  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  there,  would  you  say  that  the  street 
railroad  there  had  tended,  in  any  manner,  to  the  in- 
jury of  that  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  noticed  that  street  railroads  run 
through  some  other  streets  of  the  city — say,  Greene 
Stree^where  the  buildings  are  dilapidated  and  are 

3329  filled  with  disorderly  people  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
your  judgment,  what  has  caused  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  to  be  built  up  with  these  fine  stores  on 
Church  Street  and  the  streets  that  cross  Broadway  ? 
A.  Trade  is  rapidly  pushing  up,  and  on  account  of 
Broadway  being  a  great  thoroughfare  ;  they  are  all 
adjacent  to  it,  and  as  the  city  advances  and  new 
merchants  come  in,  they  have  to  have  more  room 
and  they  come  up  town.  Q.  You  said  that  the 
rental  value  of  stores  on  side  streets  was  more  than 
on  Church  Street;  please  illustrate  what  you  me^n  ? 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  men  that  cannot  go  into 
Church  Street  at  all  on  account  of  the  railroads ; 
they  cannot  ship  from  there  ;  they  locate  on  Leonard 
Street,  Franklin  Street,  White  Street,  Worth  Street, 
and  in  that  way.  Q.  Does,  in  your  judgment,  the 
horse  railroad  on  Church  Street  decrease  or  increase 
the  value  of  property  there?     A.    The  property 
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would  advance  if  the  horse  railroad  was  taken  off  of  3330 
Church  Street  to-day.  Q.  It  would  ?  A.  It  would; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  judgment,  would,  a  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadway  draw  oack  to  it  the  retail  trade 
again?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  the 
retail  trade  has'moved  up  town.  Q.  To  what  extent 
does  your  firm  do  the  business  of  brokerage  in  the 
buying  and  selling  and  leasing  of  real  estate  in  this 
immedate  section  of  Broadway,  between  here  and 
Canal  Street  i  A.  They  do  most  all  of  it ;  a  large 
part  of  it  any  way. 

B}/  Mr.  Scrihner: 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  structures  built 
in  Greene  Street  are  now  of  much  better  character  3331 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  the  shipping  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  merchant  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

John  Sloan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  The 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  are  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is 
your  firm?  A.  W.  &  J.  Sloan.  Q.  What  is  the 
business  of  your  firm  ?  A.  Importers  and  dealers  in 
carpetings.  Q.  You  have  been  engaged  as  mer- 
chants in  selling  carpets  in  the  City  of  New  York  for 
how  many  years  ?  A.  Forty- two.  Q.  Until  recently 
where  was  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  655  Broad- 
way. Q.  You  have  lived  all  your  life  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  but  a  year.  Q.  Your 
former  place  of  business  was  where  ?  A.  655,  599, 
501  and  245  Broadway.  Q.  And  those  numbers  are 
between  what  streets?  A.  655  is  near  Blee<'ker 
Street ;  691  is  near  Houston  Street — near  Prince 
I  shQuld  say ;  501  is  near  Broome  Street ;  245  is  op- 
posite the  Fark. 

Q.  And  your  present  place  of  business  is  where  ? 
A.  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street.    Q.  When  did 

J  on  move  to  that  location  ?  A.  Two  years  ago  last 
uly.  Q.  Previous  to  that  how  long  had  your  busi- 
ness been  carried  on  in  the  store  near  Bleecker 
Street  ?    A.  About  a  dozen  years,  I  think  ;  ten  or 
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3333  fifteen  years.  Q.  Yours  is  the  largest  carpet  store 
doing  business  in  the  city,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  could  not 
say  tnat ;  we  do  a  large  business.  Q.  You  think  it 
is  ?  A.  We  are  doing  a  large  business.  Q.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  Broadway  proi)erty  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  old  store  near  Bleecker  Street,  are  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  have  been  for  a  great 
many  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  please  tell 
the  Commissionera  what  the  condition  of  that  prop- 
erty is  at  the  present  time,  or  property  in  that  neigh- 
borhood in  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  If  your  Honors  please,  the  question 
is,  how  is  this  rebuttal  ? 

Commissioner  Harris :  We  will  hear  it. 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  take  an  exception ;  and  as  ques- 
33S4  ^^^^®  come  along  I  will  object  and  except. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Certainly. 

Q.  (Repeated.)  A.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Bleecker  Street?  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  very  rarely  come 
down  Broadway  now,  but  I  took  particular  notice  in 
driving  down  this  morning  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage  of  the  buildings  from  Fourteenth  Street 
down  to  below  Bleecker — a  large  i)ercentage — ^are 
"to  let."  Q.  Have  you  given  attention  wiuiin  re- 
cent years  to  the  subject  of  a  street  railroad  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  have  given  it  attention  for  I  may  say 
thirty-five  years. 

Same  objection,  ruling  and  exception. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us,  from  the  reflection  you 
have  ^ven  the  subject,  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
3335  there  is  a  public  demand  for  a  street  railroad  on 
Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
or  whether  there  is  a  public  necessity  for  such  a  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  make  the  same  objection. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  We  will  take  the  testimony 
subject  to  Mr.  Bea. nan's  objection  and  subject  to  any 
right  he  has  to  move  to  strike  it  out  afterwards. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  it  out  or  to  reply 
to  it. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  We  will  take  it. 

Q.  (Repeated.)  A.  The  public  necessity  I  recog- 
nize; I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  demand,  except 
what  I  find  in  the  newspapers ;  but  the  necessity,  I 
think,  is  apparent  when  any  one  knows  nothing  of 
Broadway,  in  going  down  from  the  vicinity  of 
Thirty-third  Street  to  Wall  Street  and  the  Custom 
House ;  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  down  unless 
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yon  take  a  carriagef  wbicb  is  not  the  popular  way ;  8336 
you  take  a  car,  for  iustauce,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Union  Square  at  the  Fourteenth  elevated  station 
or  the  Bleecker  Street  station  to  the  Custom  House ; 
you  can  accomplish  that  in  about  twenty-iive 
minutes;  by  taking  the  method  of  communication 
that  we  have  now  on  Broadway;  by  slow  omnibuses 
it  cannot  l)e  done  under  forty-Qve  minutes;  I  have 
tested  it  time  and  again  ;  so  to  depend  entirely  up- 
on omnibuses  in  Broadway  in  getting  up  and  down 
Broad  way,  belongs  to  the  past  generation  and  not 
to  this.  Q.  You  were  formerly  an  opponent  to  a 
railroad  on  Bn>ad way,  were  you  not!  A.  For  many 
years  I  opposed  the  railroad  in  Broadway.  Q.  You 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  opposition  to 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  3337 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  make  the  same  objection. 
Objection  overruled  and  exception  taken. 

A.  I  have  gone  to  Albany  with  Mr.  Stewart  and 
opposed  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Beaman :  We  may  as  well  understand  each 
other  on  this  point ;  my  objection  continues,  and  the 
exception  continues  without  my  making  it  every 
timef 

Commissioner  Harris :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Tell  the  Commission  what  has  caused  you  to 
change  your  mind  re8i)ecting  the  necessity  for  a  rail- 
mail  on  Broadway.  A.  In  looking  at  Broadway  3333 
to-day  I  am  looking  at  it  as  before  we  left  it — the 
premises  near  Bleecker  Street;  the  business  was 
taken  off  from  Broadway  by  the  other  methods  of 
communication.  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  * 
elevated  roads  as  to  diverting  business  from  Broad- 
way, in  your  opinion  T  A.  If  one  will  go  up  and 
down  Sixth  Avenue  you  will  find  scarcely  a  store  to 
rent;  they  are  all  occupied,  and  all  doing  apparently 
a  thriving  business;  whereas,  upon  Broadway,  the 
merchants  who  were  there  years  ago,  a  great  portion 
of  them,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it;  you  take  the 
corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  or 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-thinl  Street,  or  Sixth  Av- 
enue and  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  where  ihe  horse  cars 
and  elevaled  railroads  intersect,  and  there  seems  to 
be  to-day  the  centre  of  a  very  large  and  prosperous 
business,  and    Broadway  is  left  out  in   the  cold. 
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3839  Q.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  value  of  a  piece  df 
ground  of  the  same  size  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street,  which  has  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated 
road  in  front  of  it,  the  Sixth  Avenue  surface  road, 
and  which  has  two  cross-town  roads  running  through 
Fourteenth  Street,  how  wouht  the  value  of  that  piece 
of  property  compare  with  ihe  value  of  a  piece  of 
property,  equivalent  with  it  in  size,  say  on  Fight- 
teenth  Street,  or  any  street  where  there  is  no  cross- 
town  railroad  in  front  of  it?  A.  That  would  not  be 
fair,  because  Fourteenth  Street  is  a  wide  street  and 
is  a  business  street,  and  Eighteenth  Street  has  not 
become  a  business  street ;  but  I  would  rather  take  a 
piece  of  property  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 

3340  Fourteenth  Street  than  on  Broadway  at  Bleecker 
Street  for  business  purposes. 

Q.  The  prominent  houses  which  were  on  Broad- 
way south  of  Fourteenth  Street  twenty  years  ago 
have  since  moved  to  Broadway  north  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  have  they  not  t     A.  In  twenty  years — well, 

•  Pottier  &  Stymus  have  gone  up;  Herter  Bros,  have 
gone  up ;  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  have  moved  from 
Canal  Street  near  Broadway  to  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Nineteenth  Street;  Brooks  Bros,  have 
moved  fnmi  the  corner  of  Bn)ad  way  and  Bond  Street 
to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-second  Street. 
Q.  And  Tiffany  t  A.  Tiffany  is  in  Union  Square ; 
Solomon  is  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street ;  Sypher 

n^A^  &  C)o.  have  moved  from  near  Bleecker  Street  to  the 

^^  north  siile  of  Union  Square ;  Aiken  &  Co.  moved  to 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eighteenth  Street;  Lord 
&  Taylor  moved  from  the  corner  of  Grand  Street  to 
the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street ;  besides  a  number  of 
others.  Q.  Has  the  want  of  Broadway  railroad 
facilities  on  Broadway,  in  your  opinion,  anything  to 
.do  with  the  removal  of  those  houses  from  their  posi- 
tions then  to  the  positions  which  they  occupy  now, 
in  front  of  which  street  railroads  are  running?  A. 
I  think  the  difficulty  of  a  railroad  in  Broadway  has 
hastened  the  removals ;  years  ago  the  great  cry  was, 
Broadway  should  be  relieved  ;  unfortunately  for  the 
merchants  on  the  street  it  was  relieved,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  its  business,  or  would  soon  become  so. 
Q.  Was  the  relief  that  you  speak  of — the  relieving 
of  Broadway  of  its  business — attributable,  in  your 
opinion,  to  the  want  of  Broadway  railroad  facilities 
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(fti  Broadwaj'  T  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  In  your  opinion  3843 
wonld  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  street  rail- 
road on  Broadway  tend,  in  any  manner,  to  restore 
trade  to  that  street,  and  t6  fill  with  tenants  the  un- 
occupied stores  on  which  yon  now  see  bills  "to  let**? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would  take  back  the  business 
that  once  was  there.  Q.  That  is,  the  same  character 
of  business?  A.  The  same  character  of  business; 
oh,  I  feel  convinced  that  a  railroad  in  Broadway 
would  r(Mit  the  many  stores  that  are  nt>w  vacant  and 
would  increase  the  value  of  property  materially  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Q.  Would  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  in  your  opinion, 
promote  the  public  convenience?  A.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  ^s^ 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Sloan's  testimony  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  re- 
buttal and  as  cumulative. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  We  will  hear  argument  on 
that  hereafter ;  I  have  not  the  testimony  here  and  I 
cannot  tell  as  to  this  point ;  you  can  cross-examine      ^ 
and  your  rights  are  reserved. 

Exception  taken  by  Mr.  Beaman. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  Fifth  Avenue  near 
Seventieth  Street.  Q.  How  many  times  have  you 
moved  your  residence  within  twenty  years?  A.  I 
have  only  moved  it  once.  Q.  Where  did  you  move  ^^ 
from  ?  A.  Forty-fifth  Street.  Q.  Have  you  never  ^^^ 
lived  anywhere  lower  down  than  Forty-fifth  Street 
in  the  city  ?  A.  Wben  I  lived  with  my  father  I  lived 
in  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty -second  Street.  Q. 
But  never  below  that  ?  A.  And  in  Eighteenth 
Street.  Q.  You  have  never  lived  below  Eighteenth 
Street?  A.  Many  years,  ago  1  lived  in  Anthony 
Street.  Q.  When  you  were  living  in  Anthony  Street 
was  your  father  iu  the  same  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  doing  business;  A.  Nearly 
opposite  the  Park.  Q.  The  City  Hall  Park  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  did  he  move  from  there  ?  A. 
He  moved  from  there  to  Eighteenth  Street.  Q. 
When  did  he  move  his  business  from  the  Park  ?.  A. 
In  1855,  1  think.  Q.  I'ou  wei*e  with  him  theu  in  the 
firm?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  did  you  move?  A. 
From  opposite  the  Park  to  501  Broadway     Q.  That 
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3345  is  ^^^^  what  street  T  A.  That  is  near  Broome  Street. 
Q.  When  you  moved  to  501  Broadway  where  was 
your  father  living  T  A.  Eighteenth  Street.  Q.  He 
had  moved  his  bouse,  then,  before  he  moved  his 
store  f  A.  I  won't  be  sure ;  he  moved  his  house 
first ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  did  he  move  his  store!  A. 
Because  the  one  that  we  were  in  before  was  too 
small.  Q.  Why  did  you  go  up-town  instead  of 
down-town  f  A.  Because  that  was  the  natural  di- 
rection of  the  business.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  natural  direction  of  the  business  f  "  A.  His  busi- 
ness was  moving  in  that  direction.  Q.  In  what 
%  year;  1855 1  A.  1855.  Q.  Is  it  moving  so  now! 
A.  I  think  it  will  move  so;  yes,  sir.     Q.  Has  it  not 

oo^ always  moved  that  way  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been 
moving.  Q.  And  the  tendency  is  still  to  move  in 
business  f  A.  It  has  up  to  now;  I  don't  know  how 
it  will  be  hereafter.  Q.  So  far  as  you  know  it  has 
done  so  ever  since  you  have  been  in  business!  A. 
Yes,   sir.     Q.    He    moved    from  501  Broadway  to 

♦  where?  A.  591.  Q.  And  then  he  moved  to  where  f 
A.  655.  Q.  And  then  where!  A.  Nineteenth 
Street.  Q.  You  have  moved  your  house  from 
Eighteenth  Street  to  Thirty-second  Street  and  to 
Forty-fifth  SireetT  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  to  Eighty- 
fifth  Street?  A.  Seventieth  Street  it  is.  Q.  Yon 
have  kept  up  the  tendency  of  trade  in  moving  your 
house  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  sons  have  kept 
up  their  father's  tendency  of  moving   the  business  t 

^'^'^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  that  tendency  of  moving  houses 
and  moving  business  have  you  not  kept  up  substan- 
tially the  tendency  of  the  city  and  tried  to  keep  up 
with  it  ?  A.  We  have  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Q.  That  is  what  you  have  been  after  all  the 
time  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  why  yon  moved  to 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Broadway!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
To  be  abreast  of  the  times  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why 
are  yon  more  abreast  of  the  times  there  than  where 

you  were  before?     A.  Because  that  is  the  rule 

the  constant  concentration  of  the  trade  is.  Q.  You 
want  to  be  there  with  it  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
have  a  first  rate  corner?  A.  I  think  we  have.  Q. 
And  a  fine  store?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  own 
that  store  t  A.  I'es,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  own  any  of 
the  other  properties  where  you  were  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Some  of  them.    Q.  Have  you  sold  them  ?    A. 
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Sold  them.    Q.  Before  you  moved,  or  about  the  ^o^ 
time?    A.  About   the  time.    Q.  So  you   have   no  ^^^ 
property  there?     A.  We  have  property  below  Four- 
teenth Street  right  back  of  our  old  store.     Q.  On 
Mercer  Street  f    A.  On  Mercer  Street ;  we  have  one 
also  on  Greenwich  Street  and  West.    Q.  Does  this 
tendency  thj^.t  you  have  followed  exist  with  all  mer- 
chants as  you  have  seen  them — wholesale  and  retail  f 
A.  I  could  tell  you  one  down-town.     Q.  Who!    A. 
Morse  &  Herman.     Q.  What  is  their  business  f     A. 
Very  large  dry  goods ;  they  were  in  Prince  before. 
Q.  So  far  as  retail  business  is  concerned  what  is 
it  T   A.  That  has  gone  up.  Q.  Is  your  business  largely        | 
retail  or  wholesale?     A.  Both.    Q.  You  receive  and 
deliver  a  great  many  goods  on  Broadway  t     A.  We  ^ 
receive   none  on  Broadway.     Q.  Where  do  you  re-  3349 
oeive   them  f     A.  On  Eighteenth   Street;   and  we 
deliver  on  Nineteenth  Street.     Q.  You  have  both 
streets!     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  There  are  no  horse-rail- 
roads  there?     A.  Yes,   sir,   on    HJighteenth   Street. 
Q.  Is  there  a  single  track  there  f     A.  Single  track.       % 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  the   track  is  from   the 
curb  ?     A.  It  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  curb- 
stone, so  that  you  could  back  up  a  truck  and  turn 
the  horse  towards  Broadway.     Q.  And  the  cars  pass 
so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  your  loading  or 
nnloailing  at  allT    A.  They  do  not.     Q.  And  yon 
do  not  interfere  with  their  going  by  T     A.  We  do 
not.     Q.  You  do  not  load  or  unload  at  all  on  Broad- 
way!    A.  Not  at  all.     Q.  Do  you  know   whether  3350 
you  coultl  load  on  Broa<lway  f     A.  We  should  not 
care  to;  it  is  not  arranged  for  that.    Q.  Your  retail 
business  is  on  Broadway  ?    A.  The  entrance  is  on 
Broadway  and  also  on  Nineteenth  Street.     Q.  There 
are  no  facilities  there  for  loading  or  unloading,  so 
far  as  your  building  is  concerned?     A.  No,  sir;  we 
should  not  care    to  do  so ;  we  never  have  done  it. 
Q.  What  has  built    up    the   value   of   Fourteenth 
Street  and   Sixth   Avenue  ?    A.  I  think  the  horse- 
railroads  have  contributed  very  largely  towards  it. 
Q.  How    about   elevated  railroads?     A.  They  are 
considered  a  very  great  advantage  to  Union  Square. 
Q.   J    am   not   t«alking  about   Union   Square?     A. 
Fourteenth  Street,  then.     Q.  How  about  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  assistance  to  Sixteenth  Street.    Q.  How  is  it  at 
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3351  Fourteenth  Street!  A.  In  the  elevated  railroad  it 
has  au  advantage.  Q.  You  think  the  elevated  rail- 
roads,  near  their  stations,  have  improved  property 
for  business  purposes,  do  yon  not  t  A.  Very  mate- 
rially. Q.  In  your  judgment  has  the  elevated  rail- 
road hurt  Broadway?  A.  I  don't  think  the  ele- 
vated railroail  has  helped  Broadway  at  all.  Q.  Has 
it  hurt  it?  A.  It  has  not  hurt  it  f  Q.  Has  it  taken 
travel  away  from  Broadway  f  A.  I  think  mer- 
chants are  taken-  it  has  taken  them  towards  Sixth 
Avenue;  people  who  have  gone  towards  Sixth  Ave- 
nue have  done  well ;  Broadway  has  not  advanced 

A        at  all.     Q.  Do  you  think  the  elevated  railroad  has 
'        hurt  Broadway  or  not  f     A.  I  mean,  you  take  mer- 
chants on  Broadway  between  certain  places;  it  does 

3352  ,|Qt  hurt  it  in  one  sense,  but  does  hurt  it  in  another, 
ij.  Explain  what  you  meun  by  that?  A.  I  do  not 
think  the  elevated  road,  with  reference  to  Broadway 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bleecker  Street,  is  an  advantage 
one  way  or  the  other  in  that  vicinity,  because  the 
Bleecker  Street  station  is  at  a  place  in  South  Fifth 
Avenue ;  and  between  that  and  Broadway  there  are 
so  many  disreputable  houses  it  has  become  a  dis- 
reputable thoroughfare,  so  that  ladies  w(Uild  never 
be  apt  to  frequent  these  places  unless  attended  by  a 
gentleman,  and  a  retail  store  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broadway  and  Bleecker  Street  would  not  be  helped 
by  the  elevated  railroad  there;  it  is  the  same  as  to 
the  other  side,  on  the  Bowery  side.     Q.  Then,  as  I 

3353  understand  it,  in  your  opinion,  an  elevatetl  road  has 
not  hurt  or  helped  Broadway  below  Bleecker  Street? 
A.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bleecker  Street;  you  come 
down  to  Franklin  Street,  the  dry  goods  district,  and 
of  course  it  is  a  thoroughfare  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  city ;  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  heli)ed  it  at  Franklin  Street? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  is  it  when  you  get  down 
l)elow  Franklin  Street?  A.  At  Park  Place  it  is 
very  convenient;  it  is  an  advantage.  Q.  Do  you 
come  downtown  often?  A.  I  do;  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Q.  How  do  you  come  downtown  ? 
A.  I  take  the  Broadway  car  to  Bleecker  Street ;  I 
get  on  the  road  at  Bleecker  Street  and  I  go  to  the 
Bector  Street  station,  and  then  from  Rector  Street 
to  the  Oustom  House.     Q.  And  that  is  your  regular 
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course  f  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  haven't  come  down  Broad-  3354 
way  by  the  omnibuses  a  half-dozen  times  a  year; 
they  are  slow,  and  a  waste  of  time  and  inconvenient. 
Q.  Have  you  timed  yourself  with  omnibuses  and 
cars  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  did  you  come  down 
to-<lay  f  A.  In  a  coupe,  because  I  had  a  very  few 
minutes.  Q.  Is  a  coupe  any  faster  than  the  carsT 
A.  You  can  make  it  go  so ;  the  cars  go  on  time  usu- 
ally. Q.  Did  you  take  it  because  you  wanted  to  go 
down  as  quickly  as  you  could  f  A.  I  wanted  to  go 
down  in  good  time.  Q.  How  did  you  drive  down  f 
A.  On  Broadwaj'.  Q.  How  long  since  you  have 
driven  down  Broadway  before  I  A.  About  four  or  ^ 
five  months.  Q.  You  have  not  been  down  in  an  oogg' 
omnibus  for  years  f  A.  I  have  not  been  down  in  an 
onftiibus  for  a  year,  I  think.  Q.  You  never  dime 
down  from  your  place  in  the  elevated  railroad,  do 
ytm?  A.  I  do;  I  come  down  sometimes  on  the 
Third  Avenue  elevated  road.  Q.  Is  not  that  quicker 
than  the  horse-car?  A.  I  do  not  think  if  we  had  a 
good  horse-ear  railroad  on  Broadway  that  there 
would  be  five  minutes  difference.  Q.  I  understand ; 
but  it  is  quicker  than  the  way  you  come  down,  is  it 
not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  can  do  it  by  taking  the  horse- 
cars  to  Bleecker,  an<l  the  Bleecker  elevated  to  Rec- 
tor Street.  Q.  I  may  not  have  understood  you ;  you 
go  to  Bleecker  Street  and  take  the  elevated  railroad 
there  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  you,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  coming  down  always  use  one  or 
the  other  of  the  elevated  roads  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  you  <lo  not  come  down  either  by  horse-car  all  the 

way f    A.  I  come  down  by  horse-car  to  Bleecker 

Street.  Q.  And  then  you  take  the  elevated!  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  you  were  going  the  other  way  you 
would  take  the  horse-cars  in  Eighteenth  Street?  A. 
No,  sir;  that  goes  the  other  way ;  we  would  have  to 
go  down  Seventeenth  Street.  Q.  You  come  down 
by  the  elevated  road,  getting  to  the  station  as 
quickly  as  you  Ciin  that  is  nearest  to  you  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  this  property  on  Broa^lway,  3357 
that  you  saw  the  '*  to  lets"  upon  to-day,  you  have 
no  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  except  seeing  the  ^^  to 
lets"  upt  A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  general 
hearsay;  that  is  all.  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a 
large  part  of  that  property  has  been  occupied  by 
merchants  in  the  wholesale  clothing  business,  who 
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3358 have  been  very  unfortunate  the  last  year?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  You  do  not  know  that  fact  T  A.  Those  that 
I  refer  to  were  not  clothinp^  stores.  Q.  Do  you  not 
know  timt  there  has  been  built  on  Broadway,  above 
Canal  Street,  a  very  large  number  of  stores,  and  the 
property  there  to  rent  for  stores  and  warehouses  of 
the  various  kinds  has  been  very  much  incre;vsed  in 
the  last  ten  years  f     A.  The  number  of  stores  ? 

Q.  Yes,  the  number  of  stores  and  the  size  and 
heiirht  of  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been.  Q. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  so  that  now 
there  are  to  rent  therefor  general  wholesale  purposes 
probably  twice  as  many  stores  as  there  were  when 
you  were  there.  Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  whole- 
sale stores,  because  the  largest  percentage  of  thpse 

3369  that  are  to  rent  are  above  lileecker  Street,  which  are 
retail.  Q.  Then  the  most  of  those  stores  which  are  to 
rent  are  retail  places  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  j'ou  not 
believe  that  the  retail  business  has  substanthUly  left 
Broadway, except  merely  a  local  business?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  believe  that.  Q  I  mean  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  that.  Q.  Yon 
think  the  trade  will  come  back  again  f  A.  Some  form 
of  it  I  think  will  come  back  again.  Q.  In  what  form? 
A.  I  cannot  say  what  form,  but  I  believe  it  can  be 
in  a  measure  restored.    Q.  How  far  down  can  you 

restore  it  !    A.   Some  departments  of  business 

A.  How  far  down  do  you  think  this  horse  railroad  is 
going  to  help  Broadway!    A.  I  think  it  will  help  it 

3360  through  to  the  Battery.  Q.  All  the  way  down  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think  it  will  help  Bates,  Reed  & 
Cooley's  store  f  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  will  help  them,  if  they 
would  only  know  it.  Q.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not 
know  it  f  A.  I  don't  think  they  do ;  I  mean  to  say 
^by  that  they  are  under  the  same  misapprehension 
that  we  were  many  years  ago.  Q.  Your  father  was 
under  the  same  misapprehension  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
stated  so  before  he  died.  Q  That  is,  he  stated  before 
he  died  that  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  opposing  the  road  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When 
did  he  die  f  A.  1879.  Q.  Were  you  still  down  on 
Broadway  then  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you  say  it 
will  help  property  on  Broadway,  do  you  mean  it  will 
help  the  saleable  valuation  of  property  t  A.  I  do.  Q. 
And  the  rental  value!  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Q.  Do  you 
mean    that     if    anybmly    has    a    lease    there    his 
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lease  will  be  l)etterf  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  And  that  his  3361 
interent  in  the  property  wouhl  be  improved  f  A. 
I  do;  I  think  so.  Q.  Why  would  it  help  any- 
body who  is  goin^  to  do  a  retail  business  on  Broa<l- 
way  to  have  a  horse  railrod  there?  A.  It  would 
bring  the  people  to  their  stores  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  and  more  pleasantly  and  more  conveniently. 
Q.  Those  people  can  buy  that  same  class  of  goods 
somewhere  else,  can  they  not!  A.  Perhaps  they 
can.  Q.  Then  it  will  hurt  somebody  else  in  New  York 
if  a  street  railroad  is  to  be  on  Broadway!  A. 
It  will  possibly  hurt  somebody,  but  it  will  benefit 
others;  I  think  the  whole  city  will  be  benefited.  Q. 
But  so  far  as  anybody  on  Broadway,  for  instance,  is 
concerned — take  Mr.  Daniels,  who  has  dry  goods  to 3^02 
sell,  and  somebody  else  on  Sixth  Avenue  has  also  got 
the  same  goods — there  is  no  way  that  the  total  busi- 
ness of  the  city  is  going  to  be  increased,  is  there?  A. . 
What  helps  Broadway  will  help  the  whole  city,  I 
think.  Q.  What  helps  Sixth  Avenue  helps  the  whole 
city,  does  it  not!  A.  Certainly  it  does.  Q.  If  the  peo- 
ple who  now  go  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  buy  there 
shouhi  go  to  Broa<lway,  would  it  help  the  city  for 
them  to  go  to  Broadway  f  A.  I  think  so  much  more 
business  would  bo  done.  Q.  How  would  more  busi- 
ness be  done  f  A.  It  would  attract  people  from  other 
places. 

Q.  What  places  f  A.  AH  around  .the  country. 
Q.  Broadway  would  be  more  attractive  you  think  f^^^ 
A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  in  which  the  Broatlway  people  can  be  benefite<l 
by  selling  more  goods  except  at  the  expense  of 
somel>ody  else  in  New  York?  A.  I  think  the  ten- 
dency of  business  is  to  increase  in  volume  every 
year.  Q.  Then  Broadway  will  increase  whatever 
hap|)ens,  won't  it  T  A.  It  will  if  it  is  not  left  out ;  it 
will  come  in  for  its  share  if  it  has  a  road,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  otherwise.  Q.  Has  not  proi)erty  on 
Broadwav  been  improving  ever  since  you  have  lived 
in  New  York  I  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Why  not?  A.  It 
is  gone  far  Imck  in  the  last  ten  years  between  cer- 
tain places.  Q.  Between  what  places  has  it  gone 
back  f  A.  Between  Bleecker  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street;  receded  in  value.  Q.  Anywhere  else  I  A. 
I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  value  of  property  in 
other  portions  of  Broadway.    Q.  Has  not  Broadway 
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8364  property  largely  increased  below  Broome  Street, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  whole  length  up  and 
down  f  A.  In  fifty  years  it  has  all  increased.  Q. 
Has  it  not  generally  increased  in  time  up  and 
down  Broadway  f  A.  It  has  increased  to  a  certain 
point ;  it  is  now  on  the  decline,  or  has  been  for  a 
certain  time.  Q.  It  has  increased  up  to  what  street  f 
A.  It  increased  up  to  Fourteenth  Street  at  one  time 
but  it  has  gone  back.  Q.  Gone  back  where ;  what 
part  of  Broadway  has  gone  back  f  A.  Between 
Broome  and  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  Has  it  gone 
back  anywhere  elsef  A.  I  don't  think  it  has;  I 
am  not  sure  though;  in  this  vicinity  I  am  not  sure 
about  it.    Q.  Was  property  in  Broadway  at  Broome 

38t6  S^i^^^^  ^^^^  ^o  ^^S^  ^^  it  is  now  f     A.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Would  you  have  sold  the  property  that  you 
did  sell  on  Broadway  near  Bleecker  Street  for  the 
price  you  got  for  it  if  there  had  been  a  horse-railroad 
in  front  of  it!  A.  I  am  not  prepared — -—  Q.  Do  you 
think  your  store  at  655  Broadway,  which  you  say 
you  have  sold,  wonid  have  been  worth  moi^e  than 
you  got  for  it,  if  there  had  been  a  railroad  in  front 
of  it?  A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you 
moved  from  that  place,  you  moved  to  a  store  erected 
by  your  firm  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  at  a  very  large 
gogg expense!  A.  Considerable.  Q.  Your  store  is  a 
large  and  expensive  store  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
erected  that  store  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there 
was  in  front  of  it  a  double  track  railroad,  which  for 
twenty  years  past  has  been  run  and  operated  by  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  f  A.  Yes,sir.  Q.  Thatrail- 
road  was  there  before  yonr  store  was  built f  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  you  have  moved  from  the  store 
that  you  previously  occupied  near  Bleecker  Street  on 
Broadway  as  soon  as  you  did  if  there  had  been  a 
railroad  in  front  of  it  f  A.  My  impression  is  there 
would  have  been  less  necessity  to  have  moved  at 
that  time.  Q.  Many  ofj^our  customers  are  ladies  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  customers  are  largely  com- 
posed of  ladies  f  A.  A  good  proportion.  Q.  Ladies 
as  a  general  rule  dislike  stages,  do  they  not  f 

Mr.  Beaman  :     He  is  not  an  expert  on  that. 

A.  If  they  dislike  stages  as  much  as  I  do.    Q.  You 
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dislike  them  f     A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  You   assume  that  3367 
your  lady  customers  dislike  stages  also  t     A.  Yes, 
sir.     Q,  Numbers  of  your  lady  customers  reach  your 
store  by  means  of  horse-cars  on  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  road  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  cars  bring  those  customers  to  your  door, 
do  they  not  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  as 
a  long  resident  and  old  resident  of  New  York,  has 
any  business  street  of  this  city  been  damaged  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  street  railroad  f 

Mr,  Beaman:  My  objections  continue,  of  course. 

Covnnissioner  Harris  :  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  that  every  street  with  a  hoi*se-railroad 
has  improved  f  Q.  Every  business  street  has  im- 
proved f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Beaman) :  A  good  many  people  are  ^"° 
brought  to  your  store  by  ou)nibuses,  are  there  not  t 
A.  1  notice  very  few  comparatively.  Q.  You  are 
taking  notice  of  how  they  come,  are  you!  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  A  great  many  of  them  come  in  private  car- 
riages?   A.  Yes,  sir;  some  came  on  foot. 

By  Mr  Wickes : 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  desire  to  ride  in  horse- 
ears  in  preference  to  stages?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  think  a  horse-oar  on  Broadway,  if  one  should 
be  built,  would  carry  more  passengers  than  the 
stagrs  ?     A.  T  think  they  would  carry  more  passeu- 

S*^rs-  3369 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  many  more?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  IO,(MK)  ride  in  omnibuses 
to-day,  how  many  do  you  think  would  ride  in  horse- 
cars  lK*tween  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  ? 
A.  Ninety  per  cent.  Q.  Ninety  per  cent,  more  ?  A. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  number  who  ride  would  ride 
in  horse-cars. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  In  preference  to  the  stage  ?  A.  In  preference 
to  the  stage. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Suppose  that  on  Broadway  to-day  there  are 
10,000  people  on  an  average  who  ride  between  the 
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3370  Battery  and  Fourteen tb  Street  each  way,  and  sup- 
pose the  stages  are  drawn  off  and  a  line  of  horse- 
cars  was  running  up  and  down;  how  many  more 
people  do  you  think  would  ride  in  horse-cars  than 
now  ride  in  the  stages?  A.  If  they  rode  at  all, 
they  would  all  ride  in  the  horse-cars  better  than  go- 
ing over  these  rough  pavements.  Q.  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  more  people  riding,  or  alH>ut 
the  same  number  ?     A.  That  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Scnbner :  What  Mr.  Beaman  probably  wants 
to  get  at 

Mr.  Beaman  :  Hold  on,  he  understands. 

Q.  Do  ycm  understand  what  I  want  1  A.  1  hardly 
do.  Q.  Let  me  explain  it;  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
S.STI  ^^^'^  ^  horse  track  up  and  down  Broadway  and  the 
stages  taken  off*,  whether  in  your  opinion  there 
would  be  more  people  riding  in  horse-errs  than  now 
ride  up  an<l  down  in  omnibuses?  A.  Twice  as 
many.  Q.  You  think  there  would  be  twice  as  many 
people  riding  in  Broadway  as  ride  now  in  omnibuses? 
A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Then  the  horse-cars  would  be  just  twice  the 
public  accommodation  that  stages  are  now  ?  A.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  have  more  than  twice  the 
accommodation  of  the  stages. 

3372 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  They  carry  twice  as  many  people  ?  A.  I  think 
so. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  go  a-foot 
in  consequence  of  their  dread  of  a  stage  who,  iu 
case  a  horse  car  line  was  constructed,  would  ride  in 
the  cars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Therefore  they  would  be 
accommodated  to  that  extent  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Are  you  an  owner  of  any  horse-railroad  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Or  omnibus  line?  A.  Nor  an  omnibus 
line  either,  no  sir.  Q.  You  have  not  agree<i  to  sell 
out  to  Sharp  any  omnibuses?     A.  No,  sir. 


the  worst.    Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  located 
there  'i    A.  Going  on  ten  years.    Q.  You  are  famil-  ^o^a 
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Georoe  H.  Aiken,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  3373 
of    the   Broadway  Surface    Railroad,  being   duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  New 
Yorki  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  a  member  of  the 
Broadway  squad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  your 
station  I  A.  Where  am  I  stationed  now  ?  Q.  Yes. 
A.  Comer  of  Pulton  Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  On 
which  side  of  Broadwav  i  A.  On  the  upper  side,  in 
front  of  Knox  s.  Q.  Knox's  comer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  about  the  most  crowded  comer  on  Broad- 
way, or  along  Broadway,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir 

iar  with  the  ordinary  collection  of  vehicles  at  that 
spot  f  A.  I  am.  Q.  And  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  Broadway  in  that  locality  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Prom  your  familiarity  with  the  travel  on  Broadway 
are  you  able  to  say  whether  a  railroad  could  be  con- 
structed between  the  Battery  and  Pourteenth  Street 
— whether  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  street  railroad  constructed  between  the 
Battery  and  Pourteenth  Street  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative,  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  Not  any  worse  than  it  is  now.  Q.  In  your  3375 
opinion,  would  the  construction  of  street  railroad 
tracks  in  the  centre  of  Broadway,  from  the  Battery 
to  Pourteenth  Street,  tend,  in  any  manner,  to  em- 
barrass or  overcrowd  Broadway  ?  A.  No  more  than 
the  Steam  Heating  Company  has.  Q.  Would  it  in 
any  manner  tend  to  obstruct  Broadway,  or  to  create 
other  or  different  obstructions  in  Broadway  from 
those  which  now  exists  A.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could.  A.  Suppose  a  railroad  was  constructed  with 
double  tracks  in  the  centre  of  the  street  from  the 
Battery  to  Pourteenth  Street  on  which  only  fifty 
cars  were  running,  and  the  two  hundred  and  ten 
stages  now  running  between  those  points  removed, 
do  you  think  that  Broadway  would  be  relieved  by 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  the  removal  of  the 
stages?     A.  I  should  think  so.     Q.  You  have  re- 
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i3376  f erred  to  the  Steam  Heating  Company,  or  the  ex- 
cavation that  was  made  in  Broadway  ;  why  did  you 
refer  to  that  ?  A.  I  was  detailed  on  it  pretty  nearly 
four  months ;  there  was  only  one  wagon  that  could 
pass  up  and  down  on  Broadway ;  we  have  now  all 
of  Broadway,  and  it  is  blocked  just  as  much  now  as 
it  was  then,  and  more  too.  Q.  The  steam  heating 
pipe  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Right 
in  the  centre ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  It  was  so  located  tnat 
during  this  construction,  while  the  trench  was  open, 
vehicles  could  only  pass  up  and  down  Broadway  in 
single  fUe  ?  A.  One  going  up  and  one  going  down. 
Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  m  accommodating  the 
travel  on  Broadway  notwithstanding  that  obstruc- 
tion?   A.  It  is  as  bad  now,  when  there  ain't  any 

0077  opening  at  all. 

^  Mr.  Beaman:    I  move  to  strike  out  the  testi- 

mony on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent,  not  in 
rebuttal  and  as  cumulative.  ^ 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way would  be  no  worse  than  the  steam  pipe  \  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  as  bad. 

Q.  The  steam  pipes  did  not  do  any  harm  1  A. 
No  harm,  because  they  had  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  then.  Q.  Horse-cars  would  not  be  any  worse 
than  steam  pipes  you  think  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  would 
^^°  not  take  up  any  more  room.  Q.  How  wide  was 
that  ?  A.  12  or  14-foot  hole ;  but  dirt  was  thrown 
on  both  sides  of  it ;  that  left  room  for  one  wagon  to 
go  up  and  down  ;  they  had  to  keep  on  the  right 
side,  and  they  could  not  go  wrong.  Q.  You  did  not 
have  any  trouble,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
did  ?  A.  I  had  my  share  of  it,  I  think.  Q.  You  do 
not  think  that  omnibuses  or  stages  had  any  trouble 
at  that  time  ?  A.  They  all  went  along.  Q.  Horse- 
car  tracks  would  not  be  any  more  trouble,  would 
they  ?  A.  I  don't  see  why  it  should.  Q.  Tliis  was 
a  great  big  hole,  and  the  earth  was  piled  up  on  both 
sides  ?  A.  In  Fulton  Street,  and  aul  the  way  down 
to  William  Street.  Q.  It  did  not  do  any  harm 
there  \  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  There  was  no  delay  or  ob- 
struction? A.  Unless  some  contrary  stage  got  on 
the  wron^  side.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  Broadway 
is  too  wide  ?    A.  If  it  was  a  hundred  feet  wide  it 
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would  be  the  same.    Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  3379 
that  ?    A.  Because  they  all  come  on  to  it.    Q,  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  Broadway  was  twice  as 
wide  it  would  be  just  as  bad  as  it  is  now  ?    A.     It 
would  be  blocked  up  if  there  was  room  enough  for 
two  or  four,  one  man  would  block  up  the  street. 
Q.  Would  Broadway  be  crowded,  in  your  judgment, 
if  it  was  twice  as  wide  ?    A.  If  one  man  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  it  would.    Q.  But  suppose 
he  did  not  ?    A.  It  would  not  be  crowded :  there  is 
room  enough  for  them  to  go  through  if  tney  keep 
on  the  right  side.     Q.  Is  there  room  enough  there 
now  (     A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Does  any  blocking  occur 
there  now  ^    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  When?    A.  Just  as 
soon  as  one  man  gets  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street ;  that  makes  a  block.  •  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  3380 
vou  have  seen  a  block  ?    A.  I  have  seen  them  every 
day.    Q.  How  long  do  they  last  there  ?    A.  I  some- 
times see  two  or  three  horses  down,  and  they  make 
a  block.     Q.  How  does  that  hapi)en?    A.  I  cannot 
tell  that.     Q.  A  good  many  of  them  slip  down  i    A. 
Yes,  sir,  at  this  time  of  the  year.     Q.  Does  that 
make  a  block  ?    A.  It  will.     Q.  How  ?    A.  Because 
if  a  horse  falls  down  it  will  make  a  block  ;  you  can't 
drive  over  a  horse.     Q.  If  there  is  room  enough  whv 
can't  they  go  around  ?    A.  If  there  is  room  enougn 
they  can.     Q.    How  long  since  you  have  seen  a 
blockade  on  Broadway  ;  within  three  weeks  ?     A.  I 
have  seen  some  in  the  last  three  weeks.     Q.  Has 
Broadway  been  crowded  since  the  holidays?    A. 
No,  sir,  not  as  much  as  it  used  to  be  ;   I  have  seen  3381 
Broadway  blockaded  in  the  afternoon,  and  going 
away  at  six  o'  clock  it  would  be  blocked  yet ;  they 
ain't  shipping  goods  as  they  used  to.     Q.  Why  is 
that?    A.  I  ain't  in  business;  I  don't  know.     Q. 
How  long  do  these  blocks  last?    A.  Half  a  day 
sometimes.     Q.  Do  you  think  if  Broadway  had  a 
street  railroad  it  would  be  full  again  ?    A.  It  would 
be  full,  but  there  are  more  shipments  up  town  and 
along  the  rivers  now.     Q.  Have  you  been  stationed 
on  a  street  where  there  is  a  horse-car  track  i    A. 
Not  more  than  one  or  two  days  at  once.    Q.     In 
reganl  to  that  comer  where  you  are ;   how  many 
officers  are  stationed  there  ?    A.  Three. 

Q.  All  the  time  ?  A.  Generally  ;  not  all  the  time. 
Q.  Except  when  you  go  to  lunch  i  A.  Then  there 
is  only  one.  Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  crossing 
down'there  at  Pulton  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good 
deal.    Q.  Where  is  that  going,  right  across  Broad- 
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3382  way  ?  A.  Down  Broadway,  and  across  Broadway. 
Q.  Does  that  make  a  great  many  blocks  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  no  block  to  hurt  people.  Q.  Are  stages  worse 
on  Broadway  than  wagons,  in  your  judgment  ?  A. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty — ^well,  they  have  got  use 
to  it  now  ;  we  use  to  have  pretty  good  drivers  ;  the 
ones  they  are  getting  lately  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. Q.  Tne  drivers  are  running  down,  but  you 
are  educating  them  up  to  it  ?  A.  I  know  some  of 
them — one  of  tw^o  here  now ;  I  have  known  them  for  a 
good  many  years.  Q.  Th^e  fellows  here  now  are  good 
drivers,  are  they  not?  A.  There  are  two  good 
drivers.  Q.  And  all  the  officers  are  good  officers,  I 
suppose  ?  A.  That  is  for  them  to  find  out ;  I  am 
only  speaking  for  myself.    Q.  In  regard  to  business 

0003  on  Ful  ton  Street ;  is  there  much  business  going  up 
and  down  there  on  the  omnibuses ;  are  they  used 
much  i  A.  Not  as  much  as  they  used  to  be.  Q. 
That  is,  the  i)eople  are  not  riding  in  omnibuses  1  A. 
Not  as  much  as  they  used  to ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Why  has 
that  happened  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  that.  Q.  Do 
you  know  how  wide  Broadway  is  at  Fulton  Street  ? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  Q.  Do  you  know 
how  wide  these  tracks  are  going  to  be  there  i  A.  I 
do  not.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  room  there 
will  be  between  the  cars  and  the  curb,  when  it  is 
put  there  i  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  You  have  not  thought 
of  that  at  all,  have  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

^^^  Q.  Are  these  omnibuses  frequently  passingon the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  ?  A.  x  es,  sir.  Q.  That  is, 
an  omnibus  going  uptown,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  street,  sees  a  lady  signaling  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  street ;  does  tne  omnibus  go  over  there  ? 
A.  Some  will  and  some  won't ;  that  is  what  1  said  ; 
some  of  them  make  the  passengers  come  out  in  the 
street.  Q.  It  is  that  movement  of  the  omnibuses  all 
over  the  street  that  leads  to  much  of  this  obstruc- 
tion, is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  have  seen  any  block  of  long  duration 
on  Broadway  'i  A.  I  have  seen  blocks  every  day. 
Q.  Of  long  duration  ?  A.  I  have  seen  some  there 
for  three  or  four  hours.  Q.  How  long  since  yon 
have  seen  any  of  that  kind  ?  A.  I  have  not  seen 
any  since  the  Steam  Heating  Company  was  there. 
Q.  None  that  amounts  to  anything  ?    A.  Only  when 
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a  horse  falls  down.    Q.  It  is  only  a  temporary  block  3385 
now  i    A.  That  is  all. 

Bp  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  block  there  when  the  steam 
pipes  were  being  pnt  down  ?  A.  There  was  blocks 
there  of  course  ;  one  man  would  pull  on  this  side 
and  cut  off  the  line  at  Pulton  Street.  Q.  You  kept 
a  line  there  did  you  ?  A.  If  one  got  on  the  wrong 
side  it  would,  of  course,  make  a  block  until  we 
could  get  him  out  again.  Q.  These  short  blocks 
you  have  seen  there  last  how  long  ?  A.  Only  two  • 
or  three  minutes ;  a  horse  gets  down,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Q.  You  spoke  of  omnibuses  going 
across  the  street  to  pick  up  a  lady ;  they  do  that  to 
accommodate  the  lady,  do  they  not  ?  A.  1  cannot  3386 
tell  what  they  do  it  for.  Q.  It  is  against  your  rules 
to  have  them  do  that  ?  A.  It  is  a^inst  their  own 
rules.  Q.  If  they  do  it  it  is  a  violation  of  their 
rule,  and  you  do  not  intend  to  let  them  do  it,  if  you 
know  it  ?  A.  Not  very  often.  Q.  Do  you  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  in  helping  passengers  across  the 
street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  part  of  your  work — 
helping  them,  gentlemen  and  ladies  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  that  old  gentleman  run  over )  A.  I 
saw  him  afterwards.  Q.  Was  Broadwav  much 
crowded  then?  A.  Not  very  much.  Q.  Were  you 
there  at  this  part  of  Fulton  Street,  when  the  bridge 
was  there  (    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner :  ggg,y 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  wagon  was  it  that  ran  over 
that  man  ;  it  was  not  a  s^ge,  was  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

P.  P.  Shumway,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadwav  Surface  Railroad,  being  duly  sworn, 
testifies  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  New  York,  Porty- 
fourth  Street,  211.  Q.  How  long  have  you  resided 
in  New  York  ?  A.  About  five  years.  Q.  Previous 
to  that  where  was  your  residence  ?  A.  Boston.  Q. 
How  long  were  you  a  resident  of  Boston  ?  A.  Twen- 
ty-five years ;  Boston  and  vicinity.  Q.  You  are  now 
not  only  a  resident  of  New  York,  but  are  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York  i  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is 
your  place  of  business  ?  A.  384  and  386  Broadway. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  streets  of  Boston,  ax6 
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3388  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  yon  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gentleman  the  other  day  who  was  here, 
who  testified  concerning  the  effect  of  the  street  rail- 
roads on  the  streets  in  the  City  of  Boston  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  say  you  were  familiar  with  the  streets 
of  Boston  for  twenty -five  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  are  familial*  with  the  operation  and  location  of 
the  horse-car  routes  in  Boston  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  rode 
in  them.  Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  street  railroads  in  any  of  the  streets 
of  Boston  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  removal  of  the 
stages  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  public  discussion  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  stages  and  street-cars  in  Boston  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  that,  as  a  result  of  that  discussion 

33gg  and  the  public  excitement  on  that  subject,  the  street 
railroad  cars  superseded  the  stages  in  manv  streets  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  a  rule,  the  streets  of  tte  City  of 
Boston  are  much  narrower  than  the  sti^eets  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  know  of  anv  business  street  in  the  Citv  of 
Boston  where  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  d^am- 
aged  or  impaired  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  street  railroad  J  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know, 
as  a  fact,  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  business 
streets  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  been  largely 
increased  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
street  railroads  i  A.  I  would  say  yes  to  that.  Q. 
Name  the  streets,  please  ?  A.  I  will  say  yes  to  that, 
but  with  this  proviso :  if  you  govern  the  price  of  real 

3390  estate  by  the  prices  of  rents ;  I  have  never  owned 
real  estate  in  Boston,  but  I  nave  been  conversant 
with  the  leases  of  stores  there,  and  I  know  the 
changes  in  the  prices  of  rents,  and  upon  that  I  base 
my  opinion  of  the  value  of  property.  Q.  Has  the 
construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  business 
streets  tended  to  impair  or  increase  the  rental  value 
of  property  ?    A.  Increased  always. 

OrosS'€xami7iation  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Boston  ?  A.  I  left  Bos- 
ton for  a  short  residence  in  the  country ;  about  1872. 
Q.  How  long  since  you  have  done  business  in  Bos- 
ton? A.  Not  directly  there  since  about  that  time: 
at  the  time  that  I  did  business  in  Boston  largely  1 
lived  at  Aubumdale.  Q.  What  business  were  you 
in  at  Boston  {    A.  Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods.     Q. 
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Retail  ?    A.  Wholesale  and  retail.    Q.  Principally  339 j[ 
wholesale  or  retail  ?    A.  Principally  retail. 

Q.  What  street  did  you  do  business  on?  A. 
Washington  Street.  Q.  Whereabouts  on  Washing- 
ton Street  (  A.  243  was  the  old  number.  Q.  Near 
what  property  i  A.  The  old  Margra  Hotel 
estate;  it  has  been  rebuilt  within  a  few  years 
by  H.  H.  Honeyman.  Q.  Was  there  a  single 
track  there  or  a  double  track  ?  A.  Single*  track. 
Q.  No  other  track  but  a  single  track?  A. 
Single  track,  I  think.  Q.  Do  you  not  kliow  now  that 
there  are  proceedings  being  taken  before  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Boston  to  drive  away  all  trucks  and 
heavy  vehicles  from  that  street  because  they  cannot 
both  get  along  there  ?  A.  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  in  Boston  1  A. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Q.  Have  you  not  seen  3392 
Washington  Street,  right  there  where  you  had  your 
store,  all  a  solid  block  of  cars  ?  A.  Certainly,  as  I 
see  it  in  Broadway  here.  Q.  All  a  solid  block  of 
cars  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  could  not  get  by  {  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  nothing  would  move  ?  A.  I  should 
think  that  was  stating  it  very  strong  ;  I  should  say 
the  street  is  not  blocked  as  much  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
I  go  back  to  between  1850  and  1855 ;  we  had  a  fight 
to  get  the  hoi*se-cars  in  the  place  of  omnibuses ; 
that  was  the  reason  I  came  in  hera  because  I  saw 
this  discussion ;  we  said  there,  ''  We  will  do  any- 
thing we  can  to  get  rid  of  the  stages;"  and  we 
fought  it  and  we  did.  Q.  There  were  a  good  many 
stages  there?  A.  Not  so  many  as  we  have  in 
Broadway  ;  we  have  to  do  the  business.  Q.  What  ^ 
idea  have  you  of  the  number  of  stages  on  Broad-  3393 
way  at  this  time  i  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  than 
150  {  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that. 
Q.  Are  there  more  stages  here  than  there  were  in 
Boston?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that 
Washington  Street  is  very  often  a  solid  block  of 
horse-cars  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don' t  know  that  as  being 
different  from  what  it  always  has  been ;  1  would 
like  to  have  it  known  I  was  not  interested  in  this 
thing  a  picayune,  and  I  should  not  have  come  in 
here  if  I  thought  you  would  put  me  on  the  stand; 
I  asked  who  there  was  interested  in  this,  and  a 
gentleman  pointed  this  gentleman  out ;  if  1  had 
thought  I  would  be  bothered  about  my  business  I 
should  not  have  come,  but  I  was  a  little  interested 
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3394  because  of  the  fight  we  had  in  Washington  Street  a 
few  years  ago.  Q.  All  you  have  there  is  a  single 
track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  a  little  above,  between 
Temple  Place  and  the  old  State — it  may  be  to  State 
Street  it  is  but  a  single  track  ;  down  there  the  street 
is  perhaps  a  little  wid,er  than  to  the  side  of  that 
building  (pointing) ;  that  Honeyman  estate,  in 
building,  took  off  a  jog  there  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Q.  On  that  part  of  Washington  Street  there  is  very 
little  wholesale  business,  is  there  ?  A.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  there  now  than  before.  Q.  That 
part  where  you  were  is  nearly  all  retail  hat  and  cap 
stores  and  shoe  stores  i  A.  No,  sir ;  one  of  the 
largest  clothing  stores  in  the  city  is  opposite ;  there 
is  a  large  wholesale  clothing  store  tnere.     Q.  Are 

3895  there  any  other  wholesale  stores  there.  A.  There  is  a 
large  jewelry  house.  Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  A  little 
above  that  is  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company  ;  opposite 
them,  Hauck  &  Taylor.  Q.  All  those  nouses  load 
and  unload  their  goods  on  the  side  streets,  do  they 
not  i  A.  They  have  a  rear  entrance.  Q.  Every  one 
of  them  ?  A.  Not  every  one.  Q.  Which  one  has 
not  i  A.  Hauck  &  Taylor  ;  there  entrance  in  the 
rear  is  on  Temple  Street.  Q.  They  have  one  i  A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company  have  an 
entrance  on  Summit  Street ;  all  those  largest  stores 
run  through  to  rear  entrances  as  a  rule  ;  but  I  would 
not  say  all  of  them,  because  I  know  some  are  not 
very  deep. 
Q.  Wnat  ones  have  not  rear   entrances?    A.  I 

3396  could  not  tell  particularly  now.  Q.  Give  all  you 
think  of  having  rear  entrances  ?  A.  I  know  all 
those  large  houses  run  right  through.  Q.  All  those 
are  retail  houses  are  they  not  ?  A.  I  would  not  say 
that.  Q.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Hauck  &  Taylor  are  retail  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  these  jewelers  I  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  those  I  si)eak 
of  are  further  up  the  street  near  Temnle  Place.  Q. 
Is  there  any  one  of  those  stores  that  aoes  not  do  a 
retail  business  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  they  do  retail  as 
well  as  wholesale.  Q.  Is  not  their  business  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  Arnold 
&  Constable's  here?  A.  Very  much.  Q.  One  part 
retail  and  another  part  wholesale,  with  one  entrance 
for  one  and  another  for  another  i    A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.   Washington  Street  is  much  narrower  than 
Broadway,  is  it  not  ?    A.  I  should  think,  from  my 
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remembrance,  it  is  25  feet ;  Broadway — I  am  not  ^^'^ 
very  good  at  guessing,  but  a  Yankee  always  guesses 
— I  should  say  is  about  40  feet.  Q.  Broadway  is 
15  feet  wider  than  Washington  Street?  A.  Yes 
sir,  I  should  think  so.  Q.  How  about  the  snows  in 
Boston,  in  Winter ;  are  your  streets  much  covered 
with  snow  ?  A.  When  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  streets  were  covered  ;  they  stopped  all  the  horse 
cars  and  put  them  on  runners.  Q.  But  they  have 
much  heavier  snows  there  than  here  ?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  They  put  them  on  runners  in  the  Winter  time, 
you  say^  A.  To  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Why  do 
they  do  that  ?  A.  Because  the  snow  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  is  two  feet  deep  ;  sometimes  right  level  3398 
with  the  sidewalk,  and  they  won't  allow  their  horse 
cars  to  sweep  it  off. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Who  do  not  allow  the  horse-cars  to  throw  the 
snow  off  i  A.  The  municipal  authorties— the  city. 
Q.  In  regard  to  the  stage  lines  which  you  say  used 
to  exist  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  which  you  say 
were  replaced  by  horse-cars,  did  you  notice  whether 
the  horse-cars  carried  more  passengers  than  the 
stages?  A.  I  didn' t  notice  it ;  there  is  one  stage 
line,  the  old  Hawthorne  line,  that  runs  a  line  of 
stages  now  from  away  in  the  city  out  to  Charles- 
town  ;  those  that  were  on  the  street  were  very  much  0399 
interested  to  get  the  stages  off  and  we  did  ;  I  know 
— to  establish  the  effect  a  little ;  the  last  lease  I 
took  of  my  old  store  was  in  1860  ;  I  took  a  lease  for 
fifteen  years,  and  I  made  some  repairs  in  the  store, 
and  in  a  verv  short  time  a  man  wanted  the  store ;  I 
had  it  for  82,  (XK)  and  he  wanted  it  at  S4,00(),  and  I 
let  him  have  it ;  afterwards  he  let  for  $5,000,  or 
$5,500 ;  that  store  rents  to-day  for  $6,500  or  $6,000  ; 
so  that,  so  far  as  I  know  from  the  rent  of  stores, 
real  estate  on  Washington  Street  to-day  is  worth 
two  to  three  times  what  it  was  when  I  left  my  busi- 
ness there. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Two  or  three  times  what  it  was  before  the 
railroad  was  constructed  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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3<00  By  -^^-  Beaman : 

Q.  Has  not  the  real  estate  all  over  Boston  im- 

S roved  in  that  period  in  the  same  proportion  %  A. 
To,  sir ;  as  I  read  the  papers  they  earned  me  back 
30  years,  and  I  was  snrprised  to  see  things  as  they 
are  here,  and  that  is  why  I  came  to  be  here. 

Q.  And  w^here  do  you  live  in  this  city  ?  A.  For- 
tieth Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Fancy 
goods ;  I  have  an  office ;  it  is  in  a  building  that 
burned  some  years  ago.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  there  ?  A.  Going  on  three  years.  Q. 
Have  you  any  clerks  there  ?  A.  Two.  Q.  Why 
did  you  leave  boston  i  A.  Because  I  sold  out  my 
business.  Q.  You  have  been  here  and  are  doing  a 
little  business  up  there  at  your  place  ?    A.  I  built  a 

3401  ^^^^^ry  ^^  tti^  country  and  the  tide  turned  ;  when 
the  tide  turns  it  generally  goes  out.  Q.  You  have 
noticed  that,  as  to  the  tide,  nave  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  took  your  little  place  up  on  Broadway  when 
no  horse  railroad  was  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  moved 
there  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  Q.  Where  did  you 
move  from  ?  A.  Canal  Street.  Q.  There  is  a  horse 
railroad  on  Canal  Street  ?  A.  There  is  one  track 
that  runs  through  there.  Q.  Are  there  not  lots  of 
people  there  along  that  horse  railroad?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Are  you  not  going  to  leave  Broadway  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  horse  railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
business  men  know  what  Broadway  is.  Q.  You  say 
business  men  know  what  Broadway  is ;  I  want  to 
know  also  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  any  better  than 
any  other  man  in  the  room  ;   you  know  it  is  a  busi- 

3402  ness  thoroughfare.  Q.  You  are  a  witness  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  \  A.  We  would  rather  be  on  Broad- 
way than  be  on  Canal  Street ;  we  would  rather  be 
on  Broadway  than  on  Lispenard  Street ;  we  would 
rather  be  on  Broadway  than  any  other  Street  in 
New  York.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  of  its  being  a 
better  street ;  it  is  a  thoroughfare ;  because  every- 
body knows  Broadway ;  because  we  would  rather 
be  on  Worth  Street  than  on  Franklin  Street  or  on 
Leonard  Street ;  because  certain  streets  are  known  ; 
they  are  streets  of  character,  or  business,  and  they 
are  thoroughfares.  Q.  You  will  stay  there  if  there 
is  no  horse  railroad  put  there,  will  you  not  ?    A.  I 

gropose  to  stay  there  ;  when  I  move  I  look  to  per- 
aps  staying  as  long  as  circumstances  warrant ;  as  I 
said,  I  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  T  came  here 
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because  I  was  a  little  amused.    Q.  You  came  here  3403 
for  amusement  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Alexander  Price,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  3/r.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  of  the  City  of  New  York  i  A.  Twelve 
years.  Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Broadway 
Squad,  are  you  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  a 
roundsman  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
been  connected  with  the  Broadway  Squad  ?  A.  uo-  ^ 
ing  on  five  years.  Q.  As  roundsman,  your  beat  is  ^^^ 
what  I  A.  I  am  at  present  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Q.  Were  you  ever  located 
on  Broadway,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  for  a  short  time.  Q.  Whereabouts  ?  A.  I  was 
once  on  Vesey  Street.  Q.  When  was  that  ?  A. 
That  was  over  four  years  ago.  Q.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  travel  on  Broadway,  are  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
character  of  vehicles  that  run  there,  the  stages, 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  stages  now  running  on  Broadway 
south  oi^Fourteenth  Street  were  withdrawn,  and  in 
lieu,  or  in  substitution  for  the  stages,  a  railroad 
was  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  street  with  ^  .^^ 
double  tracks,  and  that  fifty  cars  were  substituted  ^*  " 
for  the  210  stages  now  running,  do  you  think  that 
would  relieve  Broadway,  or  tend  to  further  obstruct 
it? 

^fr,  Beaman  :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative,  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  In  my  opinion  it  would  relieve  Broadway.  Q. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  oper- 
ating a  street  railroad  in  Broadway  between  the 
Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  with  the  stages 
withdrawn?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Do  you  not 
tliink  that  the  fixed  lines  on  which  the  cars  would 
have  to  travel,  and  the  knowledge  that  you  would 
find  the  cars  in  that  location  at  all  times,  would 
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3406  tend  to  facilitate  travel  in  Br<  adway  1  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  think  it  would. 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion   denied  ;    exception   taken   by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

Oross-examindtion  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Vesey  Street?  A.  I 
think  about  four  months.  Q.  In  what  year?  A. 
That  was  in  1880, 1  believe.  Q.  Was  tnere  more 
travel  there  then  than  there  is  up  where  you  are 
now  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many 
times  as  much  travel?     A.  I  can't  sav  there  was 

3407  more  travel  then,  at  that  time,  than  wnat  there  is 
now  there.  Q.  You  are  not  on  Broadway  much 
below  Fourteenth  Street,  are  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
spent  four  years  at  Nineteenth  Street.  Q.  At 
Nineteenth  Street  ?    A.  Nineteenth  Street  crossing. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Nineteenth  Street  and  Broadway!  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  Nineteenth  Street. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for  ?  A.  Helping  people 
back  and  forth  across  the  street.  Q.  Was  there 
3408 much  travel  there  of  loaded  vehicles?  A.  There 
has  been  during  the  first  two  years  I  was  there.  Q. 
Is  there  now  ?  A.  Not  as  much  now  as  there  was 
then.  Q.  What  has  become  of  that  travel?  A. 
Trade  has  seemed  to  leave  Broadway  during  the  last 
two  vears  ;  there  is  not  as  much  trade  in  Broadway 
as  wnat  there  was  previous.  Q.  But  where  you  are 
you  have  noticed  that  fact  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  All 
the  way  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  what  street  ?  A. 
Above  that  I  don' t  know  much  about  it.  Q.  To 
Fourteenth  Street  and  what?  A.  Well,  from — at 
that  point  I  speak  of.  Nineteenth  Street,  I  was 
stationed  there  for  four  yeai's  and  there  is  not  as 
much  trade  there.  Q.  The  business  has  fallen  off 
there?  A.  Business  has  fallen  oflf.  Q.  Is  that 
caused  by  horse- cars?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
so.  Q.  What  do  you  think  does  cause  it?  A. 
Business  has  seemed — I  don't  think  there  is  as 
much  business  in  any  portion  of  the  city  as  there 
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was  two  years  ago.  Q.  Are  there  any  offices  to  let  3409 
along  there?  A.  Not  in  that  neighoorhood.  Q. 
Where  are  they  above  that?  A.  My  experience 
now  on  Broadway — I  have  been  along  Broadway 
below  Fourteenth  Street  during  the  last  three 
months  and  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  a  good 
many  stores  between — well,  all  the  way  from  Cham- 
bers Street  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  All  the  way  up  and  down  ?  A.  There  are  a 
great  many  stores  vacant.  Q.  How  about  Broad- 
way above  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  There  are  not  so 
many  up  there  vacant.  Q.  How  much  has  the 
travel  on  Broadway  at  about  Nineteenth  Street 
fallen  off  in  the  last  four  years  ;  half  i  A.  Oh,  no, 
not  half.  Q.  How  much  i  A.  I  notice  there  is  not 
as  much  travel.  Q.  What  kind  of  travel  is  there  at  34JQ 
that  place  mostly  ?  A.  In  that  neighborhood  they 
are  all  business  i)eople  going  to  the  stores.  Q.  Oo- 
ing  to  the  stores  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there  a 
great  many  private  carriages  and  hacks  i  A.  Yes, 
sir,  a  great  many.  Q.  Shopping  at  the  stores  there  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Sloan's 
Carpet  Warehouse,  are  you  not.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ' 
He  has  a  great  many  carriages  stop  there,  has  he 
not  i  A.  Great  many  stop  at  Sloan's  and  at  Arnold 
&  Constable's.  Q.  And  at  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  all 
those  places  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  These  people  do  not 
load  goods  on  Broadway  on  the  sidewalk,  do  they  ? 
A.  N  o,  sir.  Q.  They  do  that  business  on  the  side 
streets  f  A.  Side  streets.  Q."  Is  there  much  truck- 
ing in  that  section  i  A.  That  I  don't  see  much  of,  3411 
on  account  of  the  loading  on  the  side  streets.  Q. 
Is  there  much  trucking  going  on  up  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, between  Fourteenth  and  Twenty -third  Streets  i 
A.  1  don't  think  there  is  much  trucking  in  that 
neighborhood.  Q.  When  you  were  down  on  Vesey 
Street  was  there  much  crowding  in  the  street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  at  that  time.  Q.  Were  there  manv  blocks  ? 
A.  Yes  sir;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  Broa<iway 
is  blocked  down  in  that  neighborhood  for  hours. 
Q.  Is  an  omnibus  any  worse  on  a  street  for  travel 
than  a  loaded  truck  ?  A.  They  are  so,  in  taking  up 
and  letting  down  passengers ;  there  is  where  they 
take  up  the  time  ;  they  are  so  very  slow  in  moving 
along  and  taking  up  passengers.  Q.  They  ai*e 
slower  than  trucks?  A.  They  are  slower  than 
trucks,  and  slower  than  cars,  loading  and  unload- 
ing.    Q.  Cars  go  on  before  you  get  off ;  is  that  your 
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3412 idea  i    A.  I  don't  mean  that  they  go  on  before  you 

[;et  on  or  off ;  but  they  take  them  up  quicker,  and 
et  them  down  quicker  than  the  stage,  on  account  of 
their  having  a  conductor.  Q.  They  can  rtin  along 
and  get  on  without  cars  stopping ;  you  have  seen 
them  do  that  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Sharp  says  a 
great  many  do  so,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair :  That  is  your  testimony  again. 
Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp  that  a  great  many 
do  jump  on  flying  i  A.  I  suppose  they  do  some- 
times ;  I  have  done  it.  Q.  How  wide  is  Broadway 
from  here  to  the  Battery ;  do  you  know  ?  A.  Broad- 
way, I  think,  is  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  36  or 
36  feet  wide.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  room  the 
car  tracks  take  up  (    A.  About  12  feet,  I  guess.     Q. 

3413  la.  there  room  between  the  sides  of  the  cars  and  the 
curb  for  more  than  one  vehicle  to  pass ;  is  that  your 
idea  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Only  one '(  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Your  idea  is  they  are  no  worse  on  a  street  than  an 
omnibus ;  A.  No,  I  don' t  think  they  are ;  it  seems, 
from  my  experience,  that  the  people  in  that  neigh- 
borhood where  I  was  would  much  rather  ride  on  a 
car  than  an  omnibus.  Q.  They  would  much  rather 
ride  on  them  1  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  ask  so  often  if 
those  cars  don' t  get  below  FourteSenth  Street ;  if  the 
car  would  not  take  them  to  Stewart's,  and  a  great 
many  other  prominent  places  on  Broadway;  and 
when  I  tell  them  they  don' t  go  on  Broadway  below 
Fourteenth  Street,  they  take  the  cars  in  preierence, 
or  walk. 

3414  Q.  So  they  still  go  down  to  Stewart's,  do  they? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  suppose  when  they  found  the 
cars  did  not  go  down  to  Stewart's  that  some  of  them 
went  in  to  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  bought  i  A.  I  have 
no  doubt.  Q.  You  have  had  occasion  sometimes  to 
clear  up  Broadway  so  that  the  fire  engines  might  go 
through,  have  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  Do  you 
not  think  the  horse-cars  are  an  obstruction  when 
you  want  the  fire  engines  to  get  through  ?  A.  I  have 
never  seen  it  so  when  I  have  been  there  ;  I  have  had 
an  engine  right  in  that  street,  in  Eighteenth  Street, 
where  I  was.  Q.  My  question  is,  do  you  not  think 
there  are  times  when  horse-cars  are  an  obstruction 
to  fire  engines  in  the  street  ?  A.  I  suppose  so.  Q. 
Is  it  not  a  great  advantage  when  vou  have  a  block 
anywhere  between  two  vehicles  tnat  both  of  them 
may  move  a  little  instead  of  having  one  of  them 
fixed  ^    A.  There  are  sometimes  when  a  horse-car 
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calx  move,  and  sometimes  when  a  stage  cannot  move.  ^^^ 
Q.  A  horse-car  can  move  on  one  side,  can  it  ?  A.  Of 
course  it  has  got  to  go  straight  on  a  line.  Q.  Is  it 
not  an  advantage  sometimes  when  two  things  are 
coming  up  together,  and  they  want  to  pass  each 
other,  to  have  them  both  stop  and  move  a  little  to 
one  side  or  the  other  i  A.  i  es,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  horse-cars  may  be  blocked,  and  cause  a 
block  in  the  street  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing has  fallen  down  which  they  cannot  pass,  or 
that  something  sticks  out  over  their  track  which 
they  cannot  get  by,  when,  if  there  was  an  omnibus 
there,  it  could  get  right  around  that  obstruction  ?  A. 
That  is  so.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  you  see  people 
traveling  up  and  down  that  part  of  Broadway  that 
you  are  in,  that  the  heavy  trucks  go  on  the  horse- 
car  tracks,  or  to  one  side  of  them  i  A.  I  notice  that  341(5 
truckmen  in  general  are  very  fond  of  keeping  in  the 
horse-car  tracks.  Q.  They  go  in  front  of  the  horse- 
cars  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  horse-cars  can't  get 
by  them,  and  they  have  to  whoop  them  up?  A. 
They  have  to  drive  them  out.  Q.  So  that  the  horse- 
cars  can  go  faster  than  the  truckis  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  not  notice  that  when  trucks  get  up  to  about 
Twentieth  Street,  they  all  leave  the  tracks  there  ?  A. 
I  notice  most  of  the  trucks  like  to  keep  in  Broad- 
way. Q.  Why  do  they  do  that'll  A.  I  don't  know 
why  they  do ;  I  have  often  wondered  myself  why 
they  do.  Q.  You  have  never  driven  a  truck  your- 
self ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  centre  of  the  street  is 
the  best  place  to  drive  a  truck  rather  than  on  the 
side  where  it  is  slanting?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Winter.  3417 
Q.  Is  it  not  best  to  drive  the  truck  in  the  centre  of 
the  street,  on  the  crown  of  the  road,  rather  than  on 
the  side  where  it  is  slanting  i  A.  They  try  to  keep 
in  the  same  track  where  it  is  easier  running.  Q.  Is 
not  the  centre  of  the  street  easier  ranning  when  there 
is  no  horse  car  track  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  that  it  is. 
Q.  You  have  never  driven  a  team  in  your  life  ?  A. 
I  have  driven  a  team. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  now  located  on  Broadway  be- 
low Fourteen tn  Street?    A.  No,  sir;  above  Four- 
•teenth  Street.    Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  been 
for  three  months  on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
Street?    A.    Three   months  on   Vesey  Street.    Q. 
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3418  When  was  it  that  yoa  were  between  Chamber  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Street ;  did  I  misunderstand  you  1 
A.  Sometimes  now  I  am  along  there. 

Q.  There  is  where  you  have  noticed  vacant  stores  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  occasion  now  to  go  along  Broad- 
way most  every  day ;  I  travel  on  Broadway  down 
here  almost  every  day  between  Chambers  Street  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  But  your  particular  station 
is  on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  a 
street  railway  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  the  cars 
run  with  regularity  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there 
tii^o  lines  of  cars  running  over  a  portion  of  Broad- 

3419  way  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Thirty-fourth  Street  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  cars  run,  do  they  not  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  between  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  the  crosstown  line  of  the  Forty- 
second  Street  cars  run — ^green  cars?  A.  No,  they 
run  between  Twenty- third  and  Thirty-fourth.  Q. 
So  that  between  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets  there  are  two  lines  in  operation  on  Broad- 
way'<  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Thirty-fourth  Street  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  lines  runs  two  separate  branches  of 

OA  0  cars,  does  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  Broome 
"■  Street  and  the  Barclay  Street  carss  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  AU  those  cars  are  operated  on  Broadway  with 
regularity?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  part  of 
Broadway,  between  Seventeenth  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street  at  least,  is  a  good  deal  narrower  than  it  is 
down  here  i  A.  I  believe  it  is.  Q.  Between  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Eighteenth  Street  are  there  not 
two  street-car  lines  running?  A.  Between  Four- 
teenth and  Seventeenth,  and  also  between  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth.  Q.  Other  lines  than  those  I 
have  spoken  of  if  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  blue  line 
runs  on  Broadway  between  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

3421 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Up  between  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets  there  are  eight  or  ten  theatres  ?  A.  i  es,  sir. 
Q.  And  numerous  hotels?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
retail  stores  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  axe  no  whole- 
sale stores,  are  there?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  a 
blocking  of  the  cars  there  often  1  A.  I  have  never 
noticed  it  except  when  people  are  coming  out  of  the 
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theatres  at  night.  Q.  When  the  cars  are  very  con-  3422 
venient  ?  A.  They  stop  to  get  their  loads.  Q.  Do 
the  officers  of  the  Broadway  Sqnad  have  free  rides 
on  all  omnibuses  and  horse-cars  in  the  city  ?  A.  All, 
excepting  a  few  lines  that  I  know  of.  Q.  What 
lines  are  they  that  they  do  not  have  free  rides  on  ; 
are  there  any  omnibus  lines  that  you  get  in  and 
have  a  free  ride.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.'When  you  are 
in  uniform  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  Uncle  Jacob  Sharp  does  not  rive  you  any  free 
tickets,  does  he  ?    A.  iNo,  sir.     Q.  You  have  to  jMty 
when  you  are  on  his  Twenty-third  Sto^t  line  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  do  not  have  a  pass  on  that  ?    A.  3^23 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  jrou  not  have  a  pass  on  the  Broadway  line  I 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Is  Uncle  Jacob  interested  in  that — 
I  do  not  know  who  Uncle  Jacob  is. 


John  W.  Phillips,  called  as  a  witness  on  the  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  i)olice  force  of  New  ^^^ 
York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  been  for  how 
many  years  ?  A.  Twelve  and  a  half.  Q.  Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Broadway  Squad  ?  A.  I  am.  Q. 
Where  is  your  station  ?  A.  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Broadway.  Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  on  Broad- 
way l>elow  Twenty-third  Street?  A.  Every  post  on 
it.  "  Q.  You  have  been  on  every  i)ost  on  Brosulway  i 
A.  I  think  I  have  been  on  all.  Q.  Will  you  indicate 
the  particular  posts  you  hav«  been  on  ?  A.  I  was 
on  Pulton  Street  when  they  built  the  Ev  ning  Post; 
I  was  at  Chambers  Street,  I  forget  the  date ;  these 
are  the  places  I  was  the  greatest  length  of  time ; 
where  1  am  now  I  am  over  nine  years.  Q.  Have 
you  been  at  Vesey  Street  also?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  usual  character  of 
travel*  on  Broadway  between  Pulton  Street  and 
Twenty-third  Street  i    A.  I  think  so.    Q,  And  have 
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g^^  been  for  years  past  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  In  your 
*^*^  opinion  would  tne  construction  of  railroad  tracKs  in 
tne  centre  of  Broadway,  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  with  a  line  of  cars  running  thereon, 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  use  of  that  street  by 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  i 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  of  this 
witness  as  incomi)etent,  as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as 
cumulative,  and  I  ask  that  the  same  objection  may 
be  considered  as  made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  Not  a  x)article.     Q  In  your  opinion  would  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stages  from  Broadway  facilitate 
^42fi  P^^^^^  travel  very  much  \    A.  Unquestionably.     Q. 
^^    Are  you  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  these 
stages  whip  across  the  street  from  the  right  to  the 
left  when  they  see  a  five-cent  fare,  or  a  lady  passen- 
ger, or  something  of  that  kind  ?    A.  They  do.     Q. 
~>oes  that  tend  to  obstruct  travel  ?    A.  Very  much. 
Q.  Does  that  tend  very  much  more  to  obstruct  travel 
than  a  car  would  proceeding  all  the  while  on  a  direct 
line?    A.  I  think  an  equal  number  of  stages  are 
much  more  detrimental  to  travel  than  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cars.     Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  fifty 
cars  on  Broadway  they  would  not  incommode,  or 
interfere  with  public  travel  more  than  fifty  stages  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  would.    Q.  As  a  matter  of 
course  fifty  qars  would  very  much  less  interfere  with 
0407  P^t)lic  travel  in  the  street  than  210  stages  ?    A.  Un- 
^^'  questionably ;  no  comparison.     Q.  So  that  the  re- 
moval of  210  stages  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
fifty  cars  would  promote  public  travel  on  Broad- 
way, would  it  not  ?    A.  I  think  they  would ;  stages 
have  a  faculty  of  what  they  call  ramming  each 
other ;  when  two  or  three  come  abreast  they  want 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  street.     Q.  And  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  traveling  all  over  the  streets  ?    A.  Qto 
as  you  please.    Q.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be 
any  sort  of  difficulty  in  operating  a  railroad  in 
Broadway  in  consequence  of  the  collection  of  vehi- 
cles on  it?    A.  I  don't  think  there  would,  properly 
managed.   Q.  At  Twenty -third  Street  where  you  are 
stationed  there  are  several  lines  of  cars  running? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Twenty -third  Street  and  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue. 
Q.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Company 
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mn  two  lines  of  cars  there,  the  Barclay  and  the  3438 
Broom  Street  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  cars  are 
operated  with  repilarity  and  despatch  ?  A.  They 
canse  me  no  difficulty.  Q.  You  are  stationed  there, 
and  have  been  for  years  past?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Nine  years  past  ?  A.  I  have  been  there  the  past 
nine  years.  Q.  That  is  a  crowded  part  of  Broad- 
way at  Twenty -third  Street,  is  it  not  i  A.  I  should 
think  that  certain  times  of  the  year  it  is  probably  as 
crowded  as  any  part  of  Broadway,  between  the  cars 
and  the  stages.  Q.  Notwithstanding  the  diflferenr 
lines  of  cars  that  operate  on  Broadway,  there  is  still 
another  Twenty-third  Street  line  that  runs  across  it 
at  that  same  point  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  not- 
withstanding that,  and  the  collection  of  carriages 
and  other  vehicles  that  run  there,  the  travel  in  that  3429 
street  gets  along  with  comfort  and  expedition,  does 
it  not  ?  A.  They  tend  to  convenience  the  public  ; 
the  Twenty-third  Street  railroad  was  only  a  short  time 
put  in  operation  ;  and  up  around  there  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  of  people  and  of  driving  and  busi- 
ness done  there ;  and  so,  of  course,  naturally  the 
complications  are  more  than  when  I  went  there 
first.  Q.  But  it  is  vour  experience  that  the  street 
railroads  are  a  public  accommodation?  A.  Of 
course  they  are,  unquestionably ;  they  built  those 
comers  up  there.  Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  a  well-constructed  and  well-operated 
railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Srreet,  would  be  a  great  public  accom- 
modation i    A.  I  think  it  would,  unquestionably.      3430 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Qross-examincUian  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  what  1  A.  A  great  ac- 
commodation and  a  j;reat  benefit.  Q.  Do  yon  own 
any  proi)erty  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
unfortunately,  I  don't.  Q.  Where  do  you  live? 
A.  Seventeenth  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 
Q.  Between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  sta- 
tioned on  any  part  of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  I  have  been  down  there  considerably, 
the  Summer  before  last,  during  vacation  times  there ; 
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3431  whCe  the  men  were  on  vacation  I  had  to  go  and 
take  the  place  of  others.  Q.  But  you  have  not  been 
pKermanently  stationed  there  for  nine  years  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  traflSc. 
Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  amount  of  travel 
on  Broadway  now  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago  ? 
A^  I  think  it  might  probably  be  about  half.  Q. 
You  mean  at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  1  A. 
No,  I  don't;  I  mean  at  anytime.  Q.  You  think 
there  is  not  half  as  much  business  on  Broadway  as 
there  was  ten  years  ago  ?  A.I  think  there  is ;  I 
don't  think  that  accounts  for  the  removal  of  the 
traffic.  Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  removal  of 
the  traffic  ?  A.  The  opening  of  Church  Street,  Mail 
Street,  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  widening  of  South 

3432  Fifth  Avenue ;  there  are  a  good  many  reasons.  Q. 
That  has  all  relieved  Broadway  ?  A.  It  has  all  re- 
lieved it,  every  one  of  those  things,  just  as  soon  as 
it  occurred  you  could  feel  it  in  the  traffic  of  the 
streets. 

Q.  You  used  to  feel  the  difference  as  soon  as  these 
things  occurred  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  have  seen  a  blockade  in  the  lower  part  of 
Broadway  ?  A.  At  the  present  time  they  occur  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time;  but  when  I  first  came  there  they 
used  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  or  three  hours. 
Q.  At  that  time  there  were  several  lines  of  stages 

foing  down  to  the  South  Ferry  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 
[ave  you  ever  seen  any  block  in    Twenty-third 
Streets     A.  Yes,   sir.      Q.  Private  vehicles?      A. 

3433  Yes,  sir ;  a  pretty  heavy  blocking  in  Twenty-third 
Street.  Q.  How  wide  is  Twenty-third  Street  ?  A.  I 
should  think  it  must  be  about  36  feet.  Q.  There 
are  no  wholesale  stores  there  anywhere,  are  there  i 
A.  Very  laige  retail  stores.  Q.  Any  wholesale 
stores?  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Do  you  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  policeman  stationed  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-third  Street  going  from  there  to  Mad- 
ison Avenue  ?  Suppose  you  were  going  up  the  east 
side  of  Broadway  to  Madison  Avenue,  do  you  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  policeman  stationed  there  I 
A.  Probably  there  ought,  but  not  all  the  times  in  the 
year.  Q.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  one  ?  A.  I 
am  there,  and  of  course  if  they  make  a  special  re- 
quest— if  any  i)erson  is  lame — we  go  across  even  to 
tne  Park  ;  you  mean  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
to  the  Park  ?  Q.  Not  from  Fifth  Avenue,  but  from 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Broadwav,  on  the  east  side, 
to  the  Park  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  is  work  for 
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one  there.  Q.  There  ought  to  be  one  there  to  help  3434 
little  children  across  ?  A.  I  think  with  the  travel 
there  they  ought  to  have  one.  Q.  What  makes  the 
travel  there ;  norse-cars  ?  A.  No,  not  pai-ticularly. 
Q.  ^Vhat  is  it  i  A.  TraflSc.  Q.  Is  it  more  crowded 
than  Broadway  i  A.  Every  year  it  is  getting  more 
so.  Q.  The  crowd  is  going  up-town  ?  A.  Apparently 
so.  Q.  Is  there  much  traffic,  trucking,  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  very 
little  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty-third 
Street  on  Broadway,  is  there  ?  A.  Oh,  no.  Q.  Is 
there  not  more  on  Fifth  Avenue  I  A.  There  is  prob- 
ably more  on  Fifth  Avenue  ;  not  much  more  truck- 
ing ;  of  course  there  is  more  carriage  driving.  Q. 
There  is  more  carriage  driving  on  Fifth  Avenue  than 
on  Broadwav  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.^  There  is  a  good  3435 
deal  of  trucking  on  Fourth  Avenue  ?  A.  Remark- 
ably little,  considering  the  size  of  the  street. 

By  Utr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  action  of 
the  fire  engines  in  going  to  the  fires  around  your 
neighborhood  in  Twenty- third  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  choice  they 
usually  run  through  Twenty-third  Street  where 
there  is  a  railroad  track  rather  than  through  Twenty- 
second  Street  or  Twenty-fourth  Street  where  there 
are  no  railroad  tracks }  A.  There  is  not  a  thing  on 
wheels  in  New  York  to-day  that  won't  go  for  a  rail- 
road track.  Q.  How  about  the  fire  engines  i  A. 
They  even  seek  it  too  ;  in  the  first  place  they  have  3436 
generally  got  the  tracks  in  good  condition ;  the  foot- 
ing is  good  for  horses  ;  in  slippery  weather  it  is 
sanded,  and  there  is  space  between  the  cars,  and 
even  if  it  does  interfere  with  them  once  in  a  while 
there  is  ample  space  to  turn  but.  Q.  So  that  the 
fire  engines  in  consequence  of  the  sui)erior  condition 
of  car-tracks,  seek  the  car-tracks  rather  than  the 
streets  where  there  are  no  tracks  ?  A.  In  this  season 
of  the  year  they  do ;  I  don't  think  they  would  make 
any  preference  in  a  good  da^,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Q.  Take  a  day  like  this  ;  would  an  en- 
gine through  choice  seek  the  Twenty-third  Street 
railroad  track  rather  go  through  Twenty-second 
Street  \    A.  They  make  better  time  by  it. 

By  Mr.  Bearnan : 

Q.  You    never   have   driven   one    of   those  fire 
engines,  have  you  i    A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  am  pretty 
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S437  familiar  with  how  they  get  along.  Q.  Suppose  yoii 
meet  a  car,  what  happens  then  ?  A.  In  the  first 
place  they  make  provision — they  generally  travel 
the  same  way  the  car  does,  and  if  a  car  is  going  up- 
town they  follow  the  up-town  track.  Q/  When 
they  get  to  the  car,  the  car-driver  sees  them,  and  he 
stops,  or  he  will  look  out  to  see  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  driver,  will  he  not  ?  A.  That  is  about  the 
way  it  is ;  then  the  engine  jumps  on  one  side  and 

foes  ahead  to  let  the  car  go  about  its  business.  Q. 
'hey  drive  faster  than  the  horse-car  i  A.  I  should 
say  they  did.  Q.  You  have  been  subpoenaed  to  come 
here  ?  A.  I  was.  Q.  You  have  never  driven  a  stage 
at  all?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dis- 
becker?    A.  This  gentleman  here?    Q.  Yes.     A.  I 

3438  have  seen  him  before.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
known  him  {  A.  \veT  since  he  us^  to  be  Police 
Commissioner.  Q.  Has  he  been  talking  to  you 
about  this  before  you  testified  ?  A.  He  never  oi)ened 
his  lips  to  me  about  this,  and  I  never  spoke  to  him 
more  than  once  or  twice. 

Orlando  Wildey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  in  New   York  i    A.  About  seventeen 

3439  years.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
Broadway  Squad  ?  A.  I  came  here  in  1869  ;  I  have 
been  up  to  the  depot  three  years — ^the  Grand  Cen- 
tral. Q.  The  Grand  Central  Depot?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  what  points  on  Broadway  have  you  been 
located  ?  A.  I  have  been  all  over  Broadway ; 
Twenty-third  Street ;  I  was  there  three  or  four  years; 
Fulton  Street,  Vesey  Street ;  and  all  of  them.  Q. 
What  other  points ;  Chambera  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
Chambers  Street  and  Cortlandt  Street ;  1  guess  there 
isn't  a  position  on  Broadway  I  haven't  been  on.  Q. 
Within  what  period  of  time  ?  A.  I  was  about  1868 
on  Fulton  Street ;  in  Vesey  and  along  there  for  two 
or  three  years.  Q.  The  travel  at  that  time  on  Broad- 
way was  greater  than  it  is  now,  was  it  not  ?  A.  A 
great  deal.  Q.  Very  much  greater  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
is  it  not  the  result  of  your  observation  that  the 
travel  on  Broadway  has  diminished,  not  increased. 
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within  recent  years  ?  A.  Certainly  it  has.  Q.  With  3440 
your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Broadway  travel 
and  the  ordinary  character  of  vehicles  there/inyour 
opinion  would  it  be  difficult  to  operate  a  street-rail- 
road on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
the  Battery,  if  the  stages  were  removed  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative ;  and 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  understood  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

A.  I  think  not.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the 
removal  of  the  stages  tend  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
lief of  Broadway?  A.  I  think  it  would.  Q,  In 
your  opinion  would  the  cars  be  less  of  an  obstruc-  3441 
tion  than  the  stages  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  they 
would.  Q.  Stages  are  vehicles  of  a  rather  lawless 
character,  are  tney  not ;  they  travel  all  around  the 
street  ?    A.  I  don' t  allow  them  to  if  I  see  them. 

Q.  But  they  do  it  ?  A.  They  do  more  or  less.  Q. 
They  get  on  tne  wrong  side  of  the  street,  do  they 
not  i  A.  Sometimes  thejr  do.  Q.  A  car  can' t  do 
that,  can  it  t  A.  They  will  stop  and  take  in  a  pas- 
senger, and  a  big  truck  coifaes  along  and  it  stoi)s 
that,  and  then  the  horses  slide  on  Broadwa^^,  and  it 
sometimes  creates  a  block.  Q.  In  your  opinion  does 
a  horse-car  take  as  long  as  a  stage  to  land  or  take  in 
passengers  ?  A.  I  guess  it  takes  as  long  to  get  in  a 
8tai?e  ;  it  don' t  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony  3442 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent,  not  in  rebut- 
tal and  cumulative. 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beavian  : 

Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  obstruc- 
tion on  Broadway,  a  stage  or  a  loaded  truck  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  there  is  much  difference.  Q.  Which, 
in  your  opinion,  is  more  of  an  obstruction  on  Broad- 
way, a  stage  or  a  horse-car?  A.  I  think  a  stage 
would  be.  Q.  Why  ^  A.  Because  they  are  stop- 
ping here  and  there  and  taking  in  passengers ;  if 
you  have  a  big  truck  coming  on  oehind  a  stage  with 
a  big  load,  as  much  as  you  can  swing  ta  and  the 
stage  stops,  you  have  to  stop,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  block  them.     Q.  How  about  a  horse- 
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3443  car  i  A.  You  must  keep  on  the  right  or  left  there. 
Q.  Do  not  trucks  drive  behind  horse-cars?  A. 
Well,  the  stage  runs  right  and  left  and  all  over.  Q. 
Do  not  trucks  drive  behind  horse-cars  ?  A.  I  have 
seen  three  or  four  trucks  abreast.  Q.  Where- 
abouts 1  A.  On  Broadway.  Q.  When  a  car  stops 
what  happens  to  one  of  these  trucks  behind  it  i  A. 
When  there  is  a  car- track,  they  ^nerally  keep  one 
side  of  a  track.  Q.  You  don' t  hnd  the  trucks  on 
the  tracks  i  A.  Not  generally.  Q.  They  avoid  it, 
as  you  see  them  i  A.  1  never  noticed  it  particularly ; 
they  generally  keep  on  one  side.  Q.  In  your  opin- 
ion the  trucks  on  the  horse-car  streets"  generally 
keep  on  the  side  of  the  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  gen- 
erally ;  the  policemen  make  them  keep  oflf  the  track ; 

3444  we  don' t  want  them  to  block  up  the  car.  Q.  You 
don' t  let  them  go  there  ?  A.  That  is  the  law.  Q. 
What  is  the  law  {  A.  They  have  the  right  of  way. 
Q.  Who  has  i  A.  The  cars.  Q.  Your  idea  is  that 
vou,  as  an  officer^  must  drive  the  trucks  off  the 
horse-car  tracks  ?  A.  When  I  am  on  a  car,  and  I 
am  in  a  hurrv  to  get  up  town,  I  whistle  for  them  to 
get  oflf.  Q.  feut  when  you  are  not  on  a  car  and  are 
on  duty,  what  do  you  do  ?  A.  I  generally  make 
them  get  oflf.  Q.  A  loiaded  truck  ?  A.  Sometimes 
it  would  not  be  loaded ;  I  have  seen  them  blockade 
a  line  of  cars.  Q.  You  have  seen  a  truckman  block- 
ade a  line  of  cars  ?  A.  Not  a  whole  line ;  two  or 
three  cars.  Q.  What  did  you  do  then  i  A.  Made 
them  get  oflf.     Q.    Suppose  he  couldn't  i    A.    We 

3445  generally  use  judgment ;  we  see  whether  they  can 
or  not ;  if  there  is  room  we  make  them  get  oflf^  Q. 
Suppose  you  were  on  Broadway,  and  a  truck  is 
backed  up  at  say  Arnold  &  Constable's  up  along 
your  way,  and  his  truck  sticks  out,  and  8upi)Ose  he 
had  a  heavy  safe  on  and  a  car  came  along,  what 
would  you  do^  A.  I  would  let  him  unload.  Q. 
You  would  ?  A.  1  would.  Q.  How  long  would  you 
let  him  stay  there  to  unload  ?  A.  It  would  depend ; 
generally  they  can  unload  or  load  in  five  minutes  ; 
sometimes  these  big  trucks  cannot.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  seen  them  standing  that  way  ?  A.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  sometimes. 

Q.  Would  you  let  them  block  up  the  cars  that 
long  ?  A.  We  have  to  ;  we  can't  get  them  oflf ;  gen- 
erafly  they  don't  block  the  road.  Q.  You  never 
see  tne  trucks  stick  out  in  that  way  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't  think  they  do  ;  they  generally  run  alongside. 
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Q.  There  are  not  so  many  heavily  loaded  trucks  up  3445 
there?  A.  Not  along  there  I  don't  think  there  is. 
Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  street  where  there  is  much 
heavy  loading  and  unloading  done^  A.  I  have 
been  on  Churcn  Street.  Q.  Have  you  seen  blocks 
there  a  great  deal  ?  A  I  have  never  seen  any  large 
block.  Q.  What  do  you  call  laige ?  A.  where 
they  have  twenty -five  or  thirty  ;  the  same  as  these 
political  meetings.  Q.  Political  meetings  block 
them  up  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes.  Q.  You  have 
seen  blocks  in  Church  Street  of  how  many  cars  i  A. 
I  have  never  seen  any  very  large  blocks  there.  Q. 
How  many  cars  have  you  seen  blocked  there  ?  A. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four.  Q.  You  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  loading  and  unloading  there  ?  A.  Not 
a  great  deal.  Q.  Tnere  is  not  mucn  done  there,  is  3447 
there  i  A.I  suppose  there  is ;  I  have  never  been 
there.  Q.  You  are  talking  about  what  you  don't 
know  much  about  i  A.  I  don't  know  much  about 
that.  Q.  How  about  West  Broadway?  A.  Only 
when  I  have  been  riding  through  on  the  cars.  Q. 
You  never  saw  any  blocKS  there  ?  A.  I  have  always 
seen  them  moving ;  not  to  my  remembrance,  I 
haven' t  seen  any.  Q.  You  don  t  know  that  there 
are  any  blocks  there?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Q. 
And  you  have  never  had  any  experience  with  horse- 
cars  stopping  on  this  part  of  Broadway  between 
Fourteentli  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  have  you  ?  A. 
I  live  on  Third  Avenue.  Q.  That  is  a  very  wide 
street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  there  for  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  3449 
know  of  any  part  of  Broadway  where  loaded  vehicles 
are  going  to  stop  the  horse-caj«  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
Broadway  would  be  obstructed  any  more  by  cars 
than  stages  if  the  stages  are  taken  off.  Q.  You 
think  one  stage  is  as  much  of  an  obstruction  as  one 
car,  do  you  i  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  And,  so  far  as 
you  know,  you  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
obstruction  in  the  fact  that  the  car  cannot  leave  its 
track,  but  has  got  to  stop  where  it  is?  A.  I  don't 
know  ;  I  don' t  think  a  car  would  block  up  the  way 
as  much  as  a  stage.  Q.  Don' t  you  thins:  the  cars 
would  be  likely  to  block  up  themselves  more  than 
the  stages  Mould  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  they  would. 
Q.  You  have  frequently  seen  things  happen  on 
Broadway,  where  a  wheel  came  off  or  a  horse  fell 
down  ;  that  happens  quite  often  does  it  not  I  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  W  nen  that  happens  it  is  going  to  stop 
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3449  a  car  on  a  car-track,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
But  an  omnibus  can  go  by  in  such  a  case  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Anything  that  happens  on  a  street  is 
much  more  likely  to  stop  a  horse-car  than  it  is  to 
stop  an  omnibus,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Certainly ;  if  they 
get  on  the  track  it  would  stop  the  c^r ;  that  is  a 
sure  thing.  Q.  Then  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
cars  being  stopped  than  there  is  of  omnibuses  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  not  more  likelihood  of  cars 
causing  an  obstruction  themselves  than  omnibuses  ; 
suppose  we  see  why  ;  we  are  going  along,  we  fol- 
low the  car  and  there  is  a  little  space  between  the 
track,  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  street  which  the 
car  and  I  could  both  pass  if  the  car  could  move  a 
little  and  let  me  through ;  now,  because  the  car  can- 

3450  not  move  I  cannot  go  on  either  side  of  the  car,  for 
there  is  not  room  enough;  but  if  the  car  could 
move  to  one  side  a  little  I  could  go  between  it  and 
the  other  vehicles ;  doesn'  t  that  hap{)en  frequently  i 
A.  I  suppose  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  anything  that  happens 
with  a  car  would  blockade  the  street  more  than  if  it 
was  an  omnibus  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  if  it  was  on  the 
track  and  it  couldn'  t  get  oflf .  Q.  Then  you  have 
rather  made  up  your  mind  that  horse-cars  are  more 
likely  to  be  blockaded  than  omnibuses,  have  you 
not  ?  A.  I  think  stages  block  up  the  trucks  more ; 
they  cause  the  block  on  Broadway.  Q.  A  horse- 
car  is  a  little  more  likely  to  be  stopped  than  an 
omnibus,  is  it  not  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  It  is  a  little 

3451  more  likely  to  stop  something  else  than  an  omnibus  ? 
A.  If  stages  get  oflf  of  Broadway.  Q.  The  more 
you  think  of  it  the  more  you  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, do  you  not  ?  A.  I  think  myself  that  the  rail- 
road would  not  block  it  up  as  much  as  the  stages. 
Q.  Tell  us  why  you  think  so?  A.  I  have  seen  a 
truck  come  up  Walker  Street ;  the  fellow  had  a  bic 
load  of  iron  on  ;  he  had  to  pull  up  ;  and  as  he  pulled 
up,  the  horses  started  and  slipped,  and  he  had  to 
get  another  fellow  to  help  him  pull  up  the  hill.  Q. 
Then  it  is  very  hard  for  these  trucks  to  get  along 
whenever  they  have  to  stop  i  A.  That  is  in  slippery 
weather.  Q.  If  they  meet  a  horse-car  and  are  on 
the  track  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  oflf,  would  it  not  ? 
A.  They  would  keep  on  the  side  of  the  track.  Q. 
Your  idea  is,  if  there  was  a  horse-car  track  on 
Broadway,  they  would  avoid  the  centre  of  the 
street?    A.  I  tnink  they  would  not  want  to   be 
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shifting  all  the  time.  Q.  Why  ^  A.  1  would  rather  3452 
avoid  the  track.  Q.  Is  is  not  true  that  all  day  long 
there  are  trucks  standing  backed  up  against  the 
side  of  the  street  i  A.  Not  all  the  time ;  up  at 
Worth  Street,  say  it  might  be.  Q.  That  being  so,  a 
truck  could  not  go  alongside  of  a  horse-car  track 
and  between  it  ana  the  curb  i  A.  No  ;  but,  I  think 
there  is  room  there  so  that  two  stages  can  pass  there 
with  trucks  backed  up  against  the  walk.  Q.  W  hat 
would  a  truck  that  came  along  and  found  one  of 
these  other  trucks  backed  up  against  the  curb  do  ? 
Assume  that  there  was  a  truck  coming  up  and  it 
was  trying  to  avoid  the  cars  ;  and  it  came  to  a  place 
where  a  truck  is  backed  up,  what  would  it  do  (  A. 
It  would  have  to  pull  up  on  the  car-track.  Q. 
Wouldn't  that  be  very  hard?  A.  I  don't  know.  3453 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  much  harder  for  a 
truck  to  be  pulling  off  and  on  a  horse-car  track  than 
if  there  was  none  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  drive  that  way,  on  a 
car  track.  Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  much  ?  A.  No ;  not 
much.  Q.  Why  would  you  not  drive  on  car-tracks  i 
A.  I  wouldn'  t  want  to  be  turning  oflf  all  the  while.  Q. 
If  you  tried  to  drive  on  one  side  you  would  have  to 
be  turning  in  and  out  would  you  not  ?  A.  I  supi)ose 
I  would.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  great  nuis- 
ance to  truckmen  to  have  the  horse-cars  come  along  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  more  than  the 
stages.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  thev  have  to 
move  more  for  horse-cars  than  they  do  for  stages  i 
A.  No  ;  I  don' t  think  they  do.  Q.  You  think  they 
would  know  more  about  it  than  you,  do  you  not  ?  3464 
A.  I  should  think  they  ought  to. 

Bp  Mr,  Scribiier : 

Q.  The  trouble  with  these  trucks  generally  is  that 
they  have  about  twice  as  much  on  as  the  horse  can 
carry,  is  it  not{  A.  They  load  very  heavy.  Q. 
Preauently  very  heavily  loaded  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
So  triat  Mr.  Bergh  has  occasionally  to  interfere  with 
them?  A.  He  don't  do  so  much  as  used  to,  as  re- 
gards heavy  loads. 

By  Mr,  Beaman  : 

Q.  Horse-cars  have  heavy  loads  on  them,  do  they 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Christopher  Smith,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
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3455  By  Mr.  Scrihner :    ' 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  police 
force  in  New  New  York  ?  A.  Over  fifteen  years. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Broadway  Squad?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  have  been  for  now  many 
years  ?  A.  Over  ten  years.  Q.  At  what  different 
points  on  Broadway  have  you  had  your  positions  ? 
A.  I  have  been  pretty  much  on  every  post  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  Designate  the  particular  stations  ?  A.  I 
was  a  short  time  on  Cortlandt  Street,  and  from  there 
I  went  to  Grand  Street ;  and  from  there  to  Fulton. 
Q.  You  have  been  at  Pulton  and  Grand  and  Cort- 
landt ?  A.  Cortlandt,  Grand  and  Fulton  ;  that  is, 
any  length  of  time.  Q.  At  what  other  points  ?  A. 
Chambers  Street.     Q.  Then  you  are  familiar,  and 

3466  have  been  during  ten  years,  with  the  travel  on 
Broadway  and  the  ordinary  character  of  vehicles  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  Broadway  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  and  occupied,  would  you  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  operating  a  street  railroad  in 
Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
Street  ? 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken. 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  the  stages  that  are  now  on 
Broadway  were  removed  ;  would  that  tend  to  relieve 

3457  Broadway  ?  A.  It  would.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 
would  fifty  to  seventy-five  cars,  running  between 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street,  obstruct  Broad- 
way as  much  as  the  210  stages  now  running  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway 
between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street,  ob- 
struct in  any  way  the  general  travel  on  the  street  '< 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman:  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in- 
competent, is  not  in  rebuttal  and  is  cumulative. 

Motion    denied ;    exception    taken    by   Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman  : 
Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  1    A.  Chambers 
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Street  and  Broadway.    Q.  There  is  an  engine-house  3468 
in  Chambers  Street  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.    Q.    When  it 

Sets  the  order  to  go  to  a  fire  up  and  down  town,  where 
oes  it  go?  A.  If  it  has  to  go  towards  Broadway, 
we  clear  the  way  ;  me  and  another  officer  on  the  cor- 
ner. Q.  What  do  you  do  i  A.  We  run  ahead  and 
make  motions  to  go  on  one  side ;  the  trucks  whip 
up  and  get  out  of  the  way  as  quick  as  possible.  Q. 
W  here  do  they  go  ?  A.  If  they  are  going  up  town, 
they  go  up,  and  if  they  go  down,  tney  go  down  ; 
but  very  often  they  go  across  Chambers  Street.  Q. 
Where  do  the  trucks  co  I  A.  On  one  side.  Q.  The 
engine  goes  in  the  middle  of  the  street )  A.  It  does 
at  times  ;  sometimes  it  takes  the  sides  ;  it  is  accord- 
ing to  what  time  of  the  day  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  often  have  occasion  to  do  this  ?  A.  3459 
Yes,  sir ;  quite  often.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  could 
do  that  easier  with  a  horse-railroad  on  Broadway  i 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  we  could — if  an  en- 
gine was  coming  from  Chambers  Street  and  there  was 
a  car  going  up  Broadway  we  could  shut  off  the  car 
at  the  lower  end  of  Chambers  Street  and  let  this  car 
that  was  ahead,  if  there  was  one  ahead,  whip  up  his 
team  and  go  ahead  ;  and  then  the  engine  could  pull 
out  when  he  saw  a  chance.  Q.  Are  there  not  plenty 
of  chances  i  A.  It  depends  upon  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Q.  What  time  of  the  day  is  it  pretty  crowded 
now  i  A.  Where  I  am  it  is  not  mucn  crowded  now. 
Q.  For  how  long  has  it  not  been  crowded  (  A.  Not 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Q.  You  never  saw  a 
crowd  there  where  you  are  i  A.  Very  seldom  a  3460 
block  ;  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen ablock  there. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  any  block  up  above  here  i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  have,  for  a  little  while — a  minute  or  two.  Q. 
Where?  A.  Where  a  horse  gets  down  ;  at  Reade 
Street.  Q.  How  many  stages  do  you  think  there  are 
on  Broadway  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  I  should 
judge  there  were  between  220  or  230.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  talked  with  anybody  about  how  many  tnere 
were  'i  A.  Yes.  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  220 
or  230  on  Broadway  from  the  Battery  up  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  see  the  stages  crowded  up 
Broadway?     A.   In  bad  weather  they  crowd  up 

Sretty  well  sometimes.  Q.  Have  you  ever  seen 
iroadwav  crowded  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  (5-  Did  you  ever 
see  any  blocks  in  Broadway  i  A.  At  the  time  I  was 
at  Pulton  Street  they  were  putting  up  the  Evening 
Post  building.    Q.  Did  that  make  any  difference  ? 
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3461  A.  They  had  the  street  occupied  away  out  in  the 
middle.  Q.  That  narrowed  Broadway,  did  it  not  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  frequently  the  habit  in  putting 
up  buildings  on  Broadway  to  do  that  i  A.  Not  that 
I  nave  seen.  Q.  You  never  saw  that  anywhere  but 
at  the  Evening  Post  building  {  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  been  on  a  street  where  there  is  a  horse- 
railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  at  Grand  Street  a  little 
while  ;  a  month  or  so.  Q.  Is  that  all  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  street  in  New  York  that  is 
more  crowded  than  Broadway  between  Canal  Street 
and  the  Battery  ?  A.  West  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers is  a  little  crowded.  Q.  Crowded ;  are  there 
blockades  there  ?  A.  I  haven't  noticed.  Q.  Do  you 
recollect  of  any  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  much  of  a  block- 

3462  ade.  Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  place  that  is  so 
crowded  as  Broadway  south  of  Canal  Street,  do  you  I 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  fire  en- 
gines of  New  York  are  so  constructed — purposely  so 
constructed — as  to  fit  the  railroad  tracks?  A.  I 
believe  they  are. 

Edmund  Bird,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railway  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

3463 

By  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  ?  A.  Twenty-one  years.  Q.  What  is 
your  present  station  ?  A.  My  post  is  located  on 
Church  Street.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  located 
on  Church  Street  i  A.  Over  nine  years.  Q.  There 
is  a  railroad  in  Church  Street,  is  there  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  on  Church  Street  there  are  a  good 
many  business  houses  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those 
business  houses  on  Church  Street — stores  and  mer- 
cantile houses — load  and  receive  their  goods  on 
Church  Street,  do  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
they  have  trucks  coming  there  to  receive  goods  and 
to  take  goods  away  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Nothwith- 
standing  that  railroad  in  Church  Street  is  now  and 
it  has  been  during  the  time  you  have  been  stationed 
in  Church  Street  operated  with  considerable  regu- 
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larity  ?  A.  It  has.  Q.  Church  Street  is  a  very  nar-  3464 
row  street,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you 
familiar  with  Church  Street  before  the  railroad  was 
built  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  mer- 
cantile house  that  has  moved  away  from  Church 
Street  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  railroad 
there? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  this  objection  may  be  considered  as  made  to 
all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Beaman. 
A.  I  couldn't  say  that.  Q.  Do  the  trucks  in  Church 
Street  incommode  very  much  the  cars  or  the  cars 
very  much  the  trucks  ?  A.  They  do  on  one  side,  on  3466 
the  easterly  side.  Q.  On  that  side  what  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tracks  and  the  curb  ?  A.  About 
eighteen  inches — a  foot  and  a  half.  Q.  The  track 
in  Church  Street  is  laid  at  one  side  of  tlie  street  and 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  street  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  one 
side.  Q.  So  that  on  that  side  there  is  only  eighteen 
inches  space  between  the  track  and  the  curb  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  blockades  often  occur  in  Church 
Street  i  A.  In  loading  up  on  that  side  of  the  street 
particularly.  Q.  But  the  cars  and  trucks  manage 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
there,  do  they  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal 
and  as  cumulative.  3466 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  not  most  of  those  stores  that  are  on  Church 
Street  have  also  opportunities  for  loading  and  un- 
loading on  other  streets  ?  A.  They  unload  and  load 
from  the  other  side  where  thev  can ;  on  one  side 
they  can  load  all  the  way  through.  Q.  Do  not  many 
of  them  have  the  fronts  of  tneir  stores  on  streets 
running  east  and  west,  so  that  they  can  load  and 
unload  on  the  side  streets  i  A.  Some  of  them  do ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  not  the  great  majority  of  them  do 
so^  A.  No;  I  couldn't  say  the  majority.  Q.  Do 
not  all  the  laree  houses  have  an  opi)ortunity  to  un- 
load and  load  on  the  side  streets  i  A.  They  may 
below  Worth  Street ;  I  am  from  Worth  to  Canal. 
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3467  Q-  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  even  from  Worth  to 
Canal  most  of  the  lar^  houses  are  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  they  have  opportunities  to  load  on 
the  streets  running  east  and  west  ?  A.  Very  few ; 
they  principally  load  on  Church  Street ;  they  can 
back  up  without  interfering  with  the  cars  on  the 
west  side.  Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  those  on  the  line  of 
your  beat  are  concerned,  on  the  west  side,  they  can 
load  and  unload  without  interfering  with  the  cars  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  they  would  interfere  with  the  cars  I  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  would  interfere.  Q.  Are  there  many 
of  them  that  do  interfere  with  the  cars  ?  A.  From 
Worth  to  Canal  the  principal  houses  do.  Q.  The 
principal  houses  do  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  \ 
A.  Of  course  they  can't  load  either  sideways  or 

34()8  len^hway s  without  obstructing  them.  Q.  What 
happens  then  i  A.  They  must  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  load  or  unload.  Q.  How  long  does  it  take 
them  'i  A.  Sometimes  they  can  get  off  what  they 
have  to  put  in  in  a  minute  and  a  half ;  sometimes 
it  takes  three,  sometimes  five  ;  very  seldom  it  takes 
that  length  of  time.  Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to 
take  off  a  full  load  ?  A.  Four  minutes  frequently. 
Q.  And  to  put  on  a  load  how  long  would  it  take  i 
A.  The  same.  Q.  A  two-horse  load  (  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  two-horse  load.  Q.  Suppose  they  are  longer  than 
that,  what  happens  ?  A.  We  allow  them  five  min- 
utes if  it  requires  that.  Q.  Then  substantially  jrou 
stop  the  horse-cars  five  minutes  at  any  time  ir  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  allow  a  load  to  be  put  on  a 
truck  'i    A.  Yes,  sir,  if  it  is  necessary.     Q.  And  that 

3469  stops  the  traffic  for  five  minutes  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Is  it  a  busy  time  now  up  and  down  Church  Street  i 
A.  It  is  more  so  than  for  some  time  back.  Q.  Has 
it  been  quite  dull  for  some  time  back  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  how  long  has  it  been  dull  ?  A.  Well,  since 
the  first  of  January  it  has  been  livelier.  Q.  It  has 
been  improving  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  been 
stationed  on  Church  Street  below  Worth  Street  i 
A.  A  very  short  time.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  sta- 
tioned on  West  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Nor 
on  Broadway  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  have  never  be- 
longed to  the  Broadway  Squad?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Which  way  do  the  cars  run  on  Church  Street,  north 
or  south?  A.  They  run  north.  Q.  How  many 
cars  have  you  ever  seen  in  a  line  there  waiting  to  get 
by  ?    A.  It  depends  upon  circumstances ;  sometimes 
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they  get  up  by  my  post  when  they  have  been  al-  ^'^^ 
ready  blocked,  five  or  six  of  them  together ;  they 
might  have  blocked  before  that ;  if  somebody  was 
loading,  of  course  they  would  be  detained  until 
they  got  the  load  on.  Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal 
of  blocking  caused  in  that  street  by  the  fact  that  the 
trucks  are  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  cars?  A. 
They  prefer  the  tracks.  Q.  Do  they  not  detain  the 
cars  a  good  deal  i  A.  No,  they  get"  oflF  if  thev  are 
are  ahead  of  the  cars ;  they  get  on  readily.  Q.  iTiey 
have  to  pull  oflf?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  make 
them  pull  off?  A.  They  know  they  have  to  pull 
off ;  if  there  is  an  opportunity  we  make  them  pull 
off,  if  they  don't  do  it  themselves.  Q.  You  try  to 
keep  the  place  clear  <  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any 
other  officer  on  Church  Street  ?  A.  Three  of  them  ;  3471 
they  take  their  turns.  Q.  Two  on  each  day  ^  A. 
No,  sir  ;  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  On  your  beat  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  is  it  be- 
low you  r  A.  There  is  another  one  runs  from  Worth 
Street  down  to  Warren  Street.  Q.  There  are  two 
officers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  down  to  Warren  Street.  Q. 
There  are  two  officers  to  keep  a  lookout  and  see  that 
the  trucks  do  not  keep  the  horse-cars  detained  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  the  necessity  of  the  situation, 
as  you  understand  it ;  is  there  much  other  traffic 
through  Church  Street  except  loaded  trucks  that 
are  going  along  in  that  immediate  vicinity  ?  A. 
Very  littTe. 

Bf/  3fr.  Scribner :  3472 

Q.  In  you  opinion,  if  the  tracks  were  taken  up  in 
Church  Street  would  the  blocks  be  more  or  less  tnan 
they  are  now  ?  A.  They  could  not  get  through  at 
all.  Q.  Why  \  A.  Because  the  trucks  would  be 
blocked  up  on  each  side  of  the  street  and  they 
couldn't  get  through.  Q.  So  that  you  think  the  ex- 
istence of  a  railrofMcl  ti:ack  actually  promotes  traffic 
in  that  street  ?  A.  Certainly,  for  the  reason  that  we 
won't  allow  them  to  stand  there  excepting  when 
loading  or  unloading;  when  they  get  through  they 
must  go  on  ;  they  prefer  to  get  on  the  track  to  get 
through  to  depot  to  ship  their  goods.  Q.  They  can 
get  off  and  on  the  track  readily,  can  they  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  The  track  does  not  afford  any  obstruction  ? 
A.  No,  sir :  thejr  can  get  off  and  on  the  left  hand 
side.  Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  track  to  the 
curb  on  the  west  side  \    A.  I  don't  know  exactly  ; 
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3473  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  truck  extends  over  to  the 
horse-car  track.  Q.  There  are  some  trucks  in  New 
York  that  are  larger  than  others.  A.  Very  large 
trucks;  yes,  sir.  Q.  On  the  west  side  of  Church 
Street,  notwithstanding  that  the  street  is  very  nar- 
row from  curb  to  curb,  a  truck  can  stand  there 
backed  up  and  load  and  unload  and  the  cars  can  get 
along  without  any  obstruction?  A.  Without  any 
obstruction.  Q.  And  Church  Street  is  very  mucn 
narrower  than  Broadway  is  any  way  ?  A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  There  is  only  a  single  track  on  Church  Street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Trucks  can  get  along  in  Church 

3474  Street  because  there  is  only  one  horse  track  there, 
and  there  are  officers  there  to  regulate  the  traffic  ? 
A.  You  see,  the  cars  bein^  there,  when  they  start 
the  trucks  follow  right  behind  them  ;  carmen  say  in 
general  they  can  §et  along  better  with  a  track  there 
than  they  could  if  the  tracks  were  taken  up.  Q. 
That  is  your  judgment  ?  A.  That  is  my  judgment 
with  my  experience,  being  an  officer  there. 

After  recess, 

Joseph  H.  Bennett,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railway  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

3475  By  Mr  Scrihner  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  266  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  Q.  In  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  City 
of  New  York  ?  A.  Off  and  on  all  niy  lifetime.  Q. 
How  many  years  ?  A.  Forty -six.  Q.  Are  you  an 
owner  of  or  interested  in  real  estate  in  New  York  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  own  property  individually 
and  also  in  connection  with  otners  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  property  on  Broadway  do  you  own  ?  A.  820 
Broadway.  Q.  Where  is  820  located?  A  About 
three  doors  south  of  Twelfth  Street. 

Q.  On  which  side  ?  A.  On  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way. Q.  How  is  it  occupied  ?  A.  It  is  occupied  as 
toy  store  on  the  first  floor.  Q.  Who  is  your  tenant 
occupying  that  toy  store  ?  A.  Louis  P.  Tibballs. 
Q.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  what  ?  A.  A 
tailor ;  John  R.  Powell ;  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
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are  occupied  by  an  electric  manufacturing  company;  3476 
the  top  floor  is  a  dwelling.  Q.  You  nave  been 
familiar  with  that  property  for  how  many  years  ?  A. 
Thirty  years,  1  suppose.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with 
Broadway  and  with  the  character  of  the  travel  on  it  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.-  Q.  You  are  familiar  generally  with  the 
character  of  the  buildings  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  the  rental  value  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
different  places  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 
would  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  horse- 
railroad  on  the  surface  of  Broadway  between  the 
Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  improve  or  depreciate 
the  value  of  property  i  A.  I  think  it  would  im- 
prove it. 

Commissioner  Harris :  We  will  take  it  subject  to 
Mr.  Beaman's  objections,  and  his  right  to  move  to  3477 
strike  it  out. 

Exception  taken  by  Mr.  Beaman. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  on  Broadway  tend  to  obstruct  or  cause  any 
greater  obstruction  to  Broadway  than  now  exists  '( 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 'would  there  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  oi)erating  a  railroad  on  Broad  - 
way  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
I  snould  think  not.  Q.  You  are  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty elsewhere  in  the  City  of  New  York,  are  you 
not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any 
property  adjacent  to  any  street  railroad  in  which 
you  are  likewise  interested,  and  were  you  before 
that  railroad  was  constructed?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q- r..^r. 
Where  is  that  property  located  i  A.  Eleventh  Street,  ^"^ '° 
between  Broadway  and  University  Place.  Q.  You 
owned  that  before  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave- 
nue Railroad  Company  laid  their  rails?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  we  owned  that  since  1846.  Q.  What  effect  did 
the  construction  and  operation  of  that  railroad  have 
on  your  property  in  Eleventh  Street  ?  A.  It  in- 
creased it.     Q.  Largely  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jf/r.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  bUvsinessi  A.  Renting  Broad- 
way real  estate ;  my  own  and  my  uncle's.  Q.  What 
is  tne  name  of  your  uncle  <    A.  My  uncle  is  dead  ; 
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3479  John  Mores ;  I  am  his  executor.  Q.  This  building, 
No.  820  Broadway,  is  owned  by  whom  ?  A.  He  leit 
it  to  his  heira — his  nephews  and  nieces ;  I  am  one  of 
his  nephews.  Q.  How  long  did  he  own  it?  A. 
Since  1846 ;  my  grandfather  died ;  he  inherited  it 
from  my  grandfather,  John  Mores.  Q.'Have  any 
of  your  parties  whom  you  represent  ever  sold  any 
property  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sold  that 
nouse. 

Q.  When  did  he  sell  it  (  A.  Abou  t  20  yeara  ago, 
the  lot.  Q.  Who  did  he  sell  it  to?  A.Toaman 
by  the  name  of  Schubert.  Q,  For  how  much  money  ? 
A.  $80,000.  Q.  When  did  you  buy  it  back  again  ? 
A.  We  had  a  mortgage  on  it  for  $60,000,  and  we 
foreclosed  the  mortgage  in   1876 ;  I  foreclosed  the 

3480  mortgage  myself  after  he  died  ;  we  bought  it  in,  with 
the  house  and  all  on  it,  for  $90,000.  Q.  What  does 
it  rent  for  now?  A.  $6,900;  it  used  to  rent  for 
$16,000.  Q.  When  did  it  rent  for  $15,000?  A. 
Twenty  odd  yeare  ago.  Q.  Was  any  horee  railroad 
running  up  and  down  Broadway  then  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  not ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  now.  Q.  There 
is  none  now  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Is  the  building 
rented  now  under  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  (  A. 
The  leases  all  exi)ire.  Q.  When  i  A.  This  May. 
Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  rent  it  for  a  long 
term  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  do  you  ask  for  it  I 
A.  We  agreed  to  rent  it  for  the  same  rent  this  year 
for  one  year.  Q.  How  long  has  it  been  renting  for 
this  particular  rent  i    A.  Five  yeara.    Q.  Then  the 

3481  rent  nas  been  unchanged  for  five  yeare  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  are  goin^  to  rent  it  another  year  at  the 
same  rate  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will.  Q.  Are  the  parties 
going  to  rent  it?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  the^ 
are  going  to  take  it  or  not ;  one  of  the  tenants  is 
here  now ;  another  one  is  coming,  too.  Q.  Which 
one  ?  A.  The  tailor  on  the  second  floor.  Q.  Is  it 
your  judgment  that  Broadway  is  not  as  good  a  place 
as  it  used  to  be  for  tailore  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  i 
A.  There  is  not  the  tfavel  down  there.  Q.  What 
has  become  of  it?  A.  I  don't  know  where  it  has 
gone  to,  but  it  is  certainly  not  there.  Q.  There  are 
more  people  in  the  City  of  New  York,*  are  there  not  ? 
A.  That  may  be,  but  they  don't  travel  down  there. 
Q.  You  don't  know  where  it  has  gone  to  ?  A.  I  do 
not.  Q.  Where  have  the  tailors  gone?  A.  On 
Broadway,  up  above.  Q.  A  lot  of  them  are  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  are  they  not  i    A.  Some  of  them. 
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Q.  They  have  moved  up  town  i  A.  Moved  up  town.  3402 
Q.  Do  you  notice  any  tendency  in  business  to  move 
up  town  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  move  up.  Q.  What  kind  of  business  is 
moving  up  town  ?  A.  All  kinds  of  business.  Q. 
What  causes  that  tendency?  A.  I  suppose  from 
Broadway,  where  we  have  our  house — 1  suppose  it 
is  because  business  is  slack  there ;  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  give  for  it.  Q.  Why  is  it  slack  there? 
A.  No  travw!  Q.  How  is  it  down  where  we  are, 
in  Chambers  Street — ^is  there  travel  here  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  there  is  more  travel  here  than  up  there. 
Q.  Then  you  think  a  horse  railroad  will  help  your 

Eroperty  there,  do  you '(  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  Q. 
[ow  much  do  you  thmk  it  will  improve  it  in  value  I 
A.  33  per  cent.  Q.  Within  how  long  a  time  i  A. 
In  less  than  live  years.  Q.  How  much  would  it  in-  ^^^ 
crease  the  rental  value— in  the  same  proportion? 
A.  I  suppose  so ;  not  right  away.  Q.  Suppose  a 
man  had  a  lease  of  that  propertv,  would  it  help 
him  ?  A.  1  think  it  would.  Q.  \Vhy  i  A.  I  think 
it  would  bring  more  i)eople  there,  and  he  would 
have  more  faciuties  to  sell  nis  goods ;  in  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  where  we  have  two  houses,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  we  have  been  offered 
$26,000,  and  since  the  railroad  has  been  there  we 
have  been  offered  $35,000,  so  I  think  the  railroad 
helps  us. 

Q.  Are  they  dwelling-houses  {  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
They  are  not  stores,  are  they  t  A.  No,  sir ;  they  are 
what  I  call  shanties  ;  the  lots  are  the  only  value ;  3434 
there  is  no  intrinsic  value  to  the  buildings  whatever. 
Q.  What  are  they  going  to  build  there  i  A.  I  sup- 
pose flats  or  houses  or  something  of  that  kind.  Q. 
There  are  no  dwelling-houses  below  Fourteenth 
Street  on  Broadway,  are  there  i  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  below  820  Broad- 
way ?  A.  My  aunts  own  818  and  816.  Q.  You 
think  this  Broadway  railroad  will  help  you,  do  you ! 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.    Q.  How^far  down  Broadway  do 

fou  think  it  will  improve  the  value  of  property  i  A. 
think  it  wUl  bring  the  retail  trade  down  as  far  as 
Spring  Street ;  may  be  down  to  Broome  Street  and 
along  there.  Q.  Not  lower  than  that  ?  A.  I  think  it 
will  help  it  all  the  way  down  ;  but  I  think  it  will 
improve  it  more  from  Broome  Street  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street  than  below  here.  Q.  You  think  the 
retail  trade  will  come  there  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where 
from  ?    A.  From  other  parts  of  the  city  ;  new  parties 
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3485  will  come  in  ;  the  country  is  increasing,  and  I  sup- 
pose new  men  will  go  into  business ;  the  rents  are 
pretty  high  on  Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street 
up  above  there,  and  we  may  draw  them  down  there 
because  we  can  rent  cheaper  than  they  get  up  above. 
Q:  That  is  all  you  are  after,  to  coax  i)eople  down 
there  i  A.  All  I  am  after  is  to  benefit  my  proi)erty ; 
that  is  all  I  am  looking  out  for  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  street  in  New 
York  that  has  been  injured  by  the  construction  of  a 
street  railroad  i  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
any  business  street  in  which  a  horse-railroad  has 
been  constructed  in  which  the  value  of  the  property 

3486  has  not  been  improved  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not.  Q. 
What  do  you  say  is  the  difference  in  value  of  your 
proi)erty  on  Forty-second  Street  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  the  Forty-second  Street  road  re- 
cently i  A.  We  were  offered  $25,000  for  those  two 
lots  recently  of  60x100 ;  the  other  day  a  man  came 
and  said  he  would  give  $86,000 ;  and  the  railroad  has 
not  been  running  six  months. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ?  A.  A  neighbor  that  lives 
there.  Q.  What  is  his  namel  A.  McMillan  ;  Sam- 
uel McMillan  ;  a  builder  in  Forty-second  Street,  be- 
tween  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues.  Q.  Do  you  know 
•3487  ^j.  Jacob  Shai-p  ?  A.  I  know  him  by  sight.  Q. 
Which  is  he  ^  A.  I  think  that  is  the  gentleman 
there  (indicating).  Q.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  ? 
A.  Never  in  my  life ;  he  don't  know  me.  Q.  Do  yon 
own  any  stock  in  any  horse-railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  did  you  come  to  testify  here  to-day  (  A.  I 
have  been  always  favorable  to  a  Broadway  railroad, 
and  have  signed  a  petition  two  or  three  times  for  it, 
and  signed  for  the  yorty-second  Street  road.  Q. 
You  signed  for  a  cable-road,  did  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  am  opposed  to  a  cable-road.  Q.  Who  occupies  818 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Appleby.  Q.  W  hat  is 
his  business?  A.  A  club-house,  I  think.  Q.  You 
mean  a  gambling-house  i  A.  1  never  was  in  it.  Q. 
How  long  has  it  been  occupied  for  that  purpose  ?  A. 
I  guess  a  good  many  years ;  15  or  16  years.  Q. 
Does  not  the  fact  that  tnat  building  is  occupied  for 
what  you  call  a  club-house,  hurt  your  property  ?  A. 
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I  don't  think  it  does  ;  I  don't  think  they  interfere  3488 
with  our  business  whatever. 

Q.  Does  it  help  your  rent,  or  increase  it  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  does.  Q.  You  don't  care  what  is 
in  the  other  house,  do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
heard  anybody  make  any  objection  to  the  house 
whatever.  Q.  What  is  on  tne  other  side  of  8201 
A.  I  think  they  let  that  building  out  for  offices ; 
they  did  ;  I  don't  know  what  they  do  now.  Q. 
There  is  no  wholesale  business  in  that  building )  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  much  wholesale  business  be- 
tween your  store,  No.  820,  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
on  either  side  of  the  street  i  A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 
Q.  It  is  mostly  retail  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think 
all  that  property  on  each  side  above  yon  will  be 
benefitea  if  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  Q.  It  will  benefit  g^gg 
both  the  tenants  and  the  landlords  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  boom  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  after  a 
while.  Q.  Would  it  help  you  just  as  much  if  the 
road  stopi)ed  at  Canal  Street  ?  A.  No;  I  don't  think 
it  would;  I  think  if  you  fetch  people  from  the  Bat- 
tery and  South  Ferry — all  the  Brooklyn  people  to 

our  folks Q.  W  ould  they  not  come  up  to  that 

fine  toy  store  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  They  might,  some  of  them,  go  there  and  some  to 
our  store.  Q.  Could  they  not  get  to  Twenty-third 
Street  by  the  elevated  road  quicker,  and  get  off 
there  and  buy  the  toys  there  ?  A.  By  the  elevated 
road  i  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  suppose  they  could  if  they 
chose.  Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  would  go  that 
way  i  A.  I  don't  think  there  are  many  shopping  3490 
ladies  go  on  the  elevated  roads  ;  I  think  most  of  them 

fo  by  the  horse-cars ;  I  know  I  ride  all  the  time  in 
orse-cars  in  preference  to  the  elevated  road.  Q. 
How  did  you  come  down  here  i  A.  In  a  stage.  Q. 
Where  did  you  take  the  stage  i  A.  820  Broadway ; 
and  it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  come  down.  Q.  How 
did  you  get  to  820  Broadway  ?  A.  I  took  the  horse- 
cars  from  Forty-second  Street.  Q.  To  get  down 
there  (  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  got  out  at  Eleventh  Street. 
Q.  What  time  of  day  did  you  come  down  I  A.  I 
left  there  half-past  eleven  and  ^ot  here  five  minutes 
past  twelve.  Q.  It  took  36  minutes  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whv  did  it  take  so  long  i  A.  They  kept  jog- 
ging along  and  shaking  around  and  stopping ;  I 
timed  myself  yesterday  morning  from  Brooklyn  up; 
I  got  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  and  it  took  me  45 
minutes  to  go  up  then.    Q.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
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^Ql  to  jout  jplaice  i  A.  About  two  miles,  I  think.  Q. 
How  long  would  it  take  you  to  walk  ?  A.  I  guess 
about  as  fast  as  the  stages  go.  Q.  Quicker  ?  A.  Per- 
haps I  could.  Q.  Was  Broadwny  any  crowded  at 
all  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn'  t  see  it  crowded  at  aU.  Q. 
You  didn't  see  any  crowd  at  all!    A.  No,  sir;  I 

didn't.    Q.  You  say  the  ordinary  time A.  It 

was  pretty  slippery  for  the  horses ;  I  noticed  the 
horses  slipped  pretty  badly.  Q.  It  would  be  hard 
for  the  horse-cars  tnen !  A.  Not  if  they  sand  the 
track,  which  they  generally  do.  Q.  But  suppose 
they  do  not  ?  A.  If  they  made  it  aU  an  ice-pond  I 
suppose  it  would  be  very  bad  ;  if  they  ran  the  sand 
car  1  suppose  it  would  be  pretty  good  footing;  I 
always  drive  on  the  horse-car  track.  Q.  How  long 
would  it  take  on  an  ordinary  day  to  come  from  820 

^^2  Broadway  to  this  buUdingl  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
suppose  I  could  drive  my  mare  down  in  16  minutes. 
Q.  You  have  a  nice  mare,  have  you?  A.  Not 
very  nice.  Q.  How  long  does  it  take  an  omnibus  to 
come  down?  A.  A  good  while.  Q.  How  longi 
A.  Half  an  hour ;  every  time  I  ride  down  it  takes 
half  an  hour ;  I  told  Andrews,  I.  told  him  I  thought 
I  had  been  across  the  continent  one  day  when  I  rode 
up ;  I  thought  I  had  been  over  to  San  Francisco.  Q. 
1  ou  never  exaggerate  anything,  do  you  i  A.  No, 
sir. 


By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Are  the  stages  very  much  slower  than  the 
3493  horse-cars  ?  A.I  think  they  are ;  that  is  my 
opinion.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a  public  de- 
mand for  a  railroad  on  Broadway?  A.  I  think 
there  is.  Q.  You  are  accustomed  to  driving  your 
own  wagon?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  driving  your 
wagon  about  town  do  you  seek  the  car  lines  or  avoid 
them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  drive  in  a  car  track  all  the 
time.    Q.  By  preference  ?    A.  By  preference. 

Bj/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  The  old  mare  likes  it  that  way  better  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  she  does  all  the  time ;  when  it  is  slippery 
I  do  it.  Q.  You  think  car-tracks  are  the  best  for 
all  kinds  of  vehicles,  whether  loaded  or  light  ?  A. 
I  think  a  vehicle  runs  easier  in  the  track  than  on 
the  stones.  Q.  You  always  prefer  it  ?  A.  I  do ;  I 
always  drive  down  Broadway  as  far  as  Fourteenth 
Street.     Q.  Why   don't  you  come  down   Church 
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Street  or  University  Place  ?  suppose  you  were  at  3494 
Fourteenth  Street,  as  I  understand  it,  you  would 
drive  down  University  Place  and  Church  Street 
rather  than  down  Broadway  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  gen- 
erally go  down  Third  or  t'ourth  Avenue ;  that  is  my 
route  mostly.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  like  most 
people  in  that  respect  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  other 
people  can  drive  where  they  like.  Q.  You  don't 
own  any  stock  in  a  horse  railroad  i  A.  Not  a  cent. 
Q.  How  many  horses  have  you  got?  A.  I  have 
got  one. 

Louis  P.  Tibballs,  called  as  witness  on  behalf 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

3495 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  New  York  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Whereabouts  !  A.  27  West  Ki^rfateeuth  Street.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  T  A.  Forty 
years.  Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  your  plac-e  of 
business  T  A.  820  Broadway.  Q.  You  are  a  tenant 
of  the  store  owned  by  Mr.  Bennett  who  has  just  tes- 
tified f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
engaged  in  business  at  that  store  T  A.  Nine  years. 
Q.  What  U  yonr  business  T  A.  Toys.  Q.  How 
long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  business  on  Broad- 
way at  820  or  elsewhere  T  A.  Twenty-five  years,  g^gg 
Q.  Whereabouts  on  Broadway  were  you  previously 
located  ?  A.  512.  Q.  And,  512  is  in  what  part  of 
Bmadway  between  what  streets?  A.  Between 
Broome  and  Spring ;  also,  at  476  and  478.  Q.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  T 
A.  Yes,' sir.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  character 
of  travel  on  it  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  with  the 
number  of  veliicles  ordinarily  traveling  on  Broad- 
way I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  number  of  peo- 
ple onlinarily  on  Broadway  T     A.  As  to  the  exsict 

numbers Q.  I  mean  you  have  a  general   idea 

about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  consequence  of  your 
twenty-five  years  business  on  Broadway  T  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be  any  diflS- 
culty  in  operating  a  street  railroad  on  Broadway 
between  tlie  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  T 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  object  to  the  question  as   incom- 
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3437  Patent,  as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  merely  cumulative : 
and  I  ask  that  my  objection  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  Not  in  the  least.  Q.  In  your  opinion  is  there  a 
public  demand  and  a  public  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  street  railroad  on 
Broadway  f  A.  There  has  been  for  several  years. 
Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the  constrnction  and 
operation  of  a  street  railroad  on  Broadway  l>etween 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  St.  improve  the  rental 
value  of  property!  A.  I  think  it  would.  Q.  In 
your  opinion  has  there  been  an  appreciation  or  de- 
preciation of  real  estate  on   Broadway  iii  the  nei^h- 

3498  borhood  of  where  you  do  business  within  the  last 
ten  yeai's  f  A.  I  think  there  has  been  a  deprecia- 
tion. Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners  if  jon 
please,  what  in  your  opinion  the  depreciation  is 
attribntable  to  f  A.  Because  we  are  isolated.  Q. 
You  are  isolated  for  what  reason  f  A.  Because  of 
cars  running  east  and  west  of  us.  Q.  And  because 
no  cars  run  on  Broadway  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There 
are  stage  lines  running  on  Broadway,  are  there  not  f 
A.  Yes  sir.  Q.  What  are  the  objections  to  stage 
lines,  if  any  f  A.  In  my  opinion  they  are  about 
forty  years  behind  the  age.  Q.  How  do  they  com 
pare  with  the  ordinary  street-cars  with  respect  to 
speed  f    A.  [  think  the  street-cars  would  beat  them 

3499  50  per  cent. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  street  cars  as  to 
comfort  f  A.  I  tell  my  sister  not  to  get  in  and  out 
of  them  because  they  have  a  step-ladder.  Q.  They 
are  so  constructed  that  you  think  they  ought  to  re- 
quire a  step-ladder  to  get  in  and  out  f  A.  They  are 
dangerous  to  get  in  and  out.  Q.  In  your  opinion 
are  stages  very  objectionable  to  shoppers  f  A.  1 
think  they  are. 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimonv 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  rebuttal  and 
as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied.      Exception    taken    by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Did  you]notice  any  falling  oft  in  your  business  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Has  not  the  general  toy  business 
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in  the  City  of  New  York  very  much  incrensed  in  the  3500 
last  ten  years?  A.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  it  has.  Q. 
Who  are  the  principal  toy  merchants  in  New  York, 
the  retailers  ?  A.  Scharles  Brothers.  Q.  Where  are 
they  T  A.  Twenty-third  Street.  Q.  Is  there  some- 
body else  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and 
University  Placet  A.  Near  University  Place.  Q. 
What  is  the  name  f  A.  I.  Schwarts.  Q.  They  are 
larger  de<alers  than  you  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  to  ^et  toys  in  New  York  be- 
sides buying  them  of  you  ?  A.  Not  so  great  a 
numl>er.  Q.  People  would  go  to  you  if  they  couldn't 
get  toys  anywhere  else,  would  they  f  A.  I  suppose 
so.  Q.  Do  you  think  of  movingf  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
You  are  going  to  stay  where  you  are!  A.  In  view 
of  the  railroad.  Q.  You  are  expecting  a  railroad  f  3501 
when  do  you  expect  to  have  a  railroad?  A.  In  the 
course  of  six  months.  Q.  Would  you  move  if  you 
were  not  going  to  have  the  railroad  f  A.  That  is 
according  to  what  rent  1  would  pay.  Q.  You  would 
stsiy  at  the  same  rent?  A.  As  times  are,  yes  ;  for 
one  year.  Q.  As  times  are ;  are  times  good  or  badf 
A.  General  trade  is  pretty  dull ;  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  with  lawyers.  Q.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  A. 
Trade  is  rather  quiet  at  the  present  time.  Q.  Have 
you  noticed  a  falling  off  in  business  at  your  store  in 
Broadway  since  you  have  been  there,  in  nine  years  ? 
A.  It  has  fallen  off  since  1881.  Q.  Not  before  that  f 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  didn't  notice  »uy  falling  off  un- 
til  1881 T  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Had  your  business  been  ^^^ 
increasing  all  the  time  on  Broadway  until  1881  T  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  there  T 
A.  At  the  present  location!  Q.  On  Broadway! 
A.  Twenty-five  years.  Q.  You  had  a  steady  in- 
crease until  1881!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  struck 
you  then  f  A.  We  had  specialties  up  to  1881  ;  siiice 
then  we  have  not.  Q.  What  si)eciaUiesf  A.  Pa- 
tents. Q.  Those  have  run  out!  A.  No.  sir;  they 
have  been  competed  with.  Q.  But  you  have  no 
monopolies  any  more!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Hsis  any- 
thing else  hurt  your  business  since  1881,  except  your 
patents  running  out !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  else! 
A.  The  Broadway  Railroad.  Q.  It  has  not  hurt  you 
yet  has  it !  A.  I  think  it  has.  Q.  It  has  hurt  you  ! 
A.  The  surface  road  has  injured  us;  the  Brooklyn 
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3503  trade,  Staten  Island  trade,  and  Jersey  City  trade 
ride  up  University  Place  and  Broadway. 

Q.  There  was  a  surface  railroad  there  long  ago  T 
A.  I  believe  there  was.  Q.  Did  it  not  hurt  you 
before  1881  f  A.  I  think  it  did — our  general  toj- 
trade.  Q.  It  has  been  hurting  you  ever  since  you 
have  been  on  Broadway,  h,is  it  not  f  A.  I  couldn't 
say  that  it  hurt  us  up  to  1875.  Q.  Why  didn't  it 
hurt  you  before  that ;  you  never  have  had  any  horse- 
car  line  on  Broadwav  t  A.  The  elevated  roads  took 
away  trade.  Q.  Did  they  begin  in  1875  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  year.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  that 
the  elevated  road  hurt  your  trade  a  good  deal  t 
A.  I  think  they  did ;  they  took  it  to  Sixth  Avenue 
and  elsewhere.     Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it. 

3504  A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Broadway.  Q.  If  you  were  going 
to  locate  again  you  would  not  locate  on  Broadway 
even  with  the  horse-car  therCj  would  you  f  A.  I 
think  I  would.  Q.  You  think  you  would  because 
of  the  Broadway  roa<l  f  A.  As  far  as  our  lady  cus- 
tomers are  concerned,  and  our  customers  are  mostly 
ladies.  Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  t  A.  All 
over.  Q.  All  over  the  cityf  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is 
your  business  all  retail  ?  A.  Mostly  retail.  Q.  In 
your  judgment  would  the  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way help  the  property  on  both  sides  of  Broadway 
above  you  ?  A.  As  far  as  Fourteenth  Street. 
Q.  How  far  down  would  it  help  it  f  A.  JIow  far 
down  would  it  help  us?     Q.  How  far  down  Broad- 

^^^  way  would  it  help  the  property  f  A.  All  the  way. 
Q.  All  the  way  to  the  Battery!  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Would  it  help  the  rental  values?  A.  I  think  it 
would.  Q.  Would  it  be  of  value  to  people  who  had 
leases?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  you  had  a  lease  of  that 
building  for  ten  years  wouhl  you  want  a  railroad  on 
Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why?  A.  For  the 
very  reason  that  it  gives  me  trade;  I  haven't  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Q.  Where  do  you  un- 
load and  load  your  goods;  on  Broadway?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  wi<le  is  Broadway  where  you  are  ? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  think  it  is  forty  feet. 
Q.  How  heavy  are  any  of  your  articles  ?  A.  On.e 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Q.  What  is  the  heaviest 
thing  you  sell  ?  A.  Large  hobby-horses  ;  we  load 
and  unload  iron.     Q.  On  Broadway  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  does  it  come  from?  A.  Still  lower;  it 3606 
comes  from  Newark.  Q.  It  is  trucked  up  and  down 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  to  back  up 
against  the  curb  and  load  and  unload  it  f  A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  cars,  though.  Q.  Do 
you  know  bow  long  the  trucks  are  f  A.  An  ordi- 
nary truck.  Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  time  the 
cars  are  going  to  take  f  A.  I  can  only  judge  from 
other  streets.  Q.  How  many  more  people  do  you 
think  would  ride  up  and  down  Broadway  in  cars 
than  now  ride  up  and  down  in  omnibuses?  A.  Four 
times  at  the  least;  I  never  get  in  a  stage  if  it  is 
a  possible  thing  to  avoid  it.  Q.  And  your  sister 
never  does,  if  she  minds  you  t  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Where 
do  you  live?  A.  Eighteenth  Street;  we  are  both 3507 
good  walkers.  Q.  You  believe  that  is  healthy. 
A.  That  is  my  style;  if  I  have  to  come  here  from 
my  store  I  would  prefer  to  walk  any  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  down  to-day  ?  A.  Footed 
it.  Q.  How  long  did  it  take  youf  A.  I  did  not 
time  myself;  but  I  think  the  stage  did  not  beat  me 
more  than  a  block — and  two  stages  were  racing  at 
that.  Q.  That  stage  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  you 
did  not  see  f  A.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  prettv  good 
timer,  I  have  noticed.  Q.  He  comes  around  at  rent 
time  f  A.  He  is  pretty  liberal  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. Q.  Would  you  have  got  into  a  horse-car 
instead  of  walking  this  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  so  you  would  have  hurt  your  health  f  Igen-^ 
erally  take  my  three  miles;  that  is  my  constitu-^"^^ 
tional,  after  business  hours.  Q.  You  think  every 
man  should  do  that !  A.  I  think  so,  and  a  good 
cold  water  bath  in  the  morning.  Q.  And  every 
lady ;  how  much  should  she  walk  f  A.  I  am  not  a 
judge,  being  a  single  man. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  width  of  Broadway  as  forty 
feet ;  do  you  mean  the  carriageway  t  A.  The  car- 
riageway; it  might  be  thirts'-flve;  that  is  only  a 
Yankee  guess. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  weire  you  born  t  A.  Connecticut.  Q. 
You  are  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Shumway  f  A.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  guess,  being  a  Yankee. 
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3609  Matthew  Kane,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Broadway  Surface  Bailroiid  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  New  York,  are  you 
not  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  were  you  born  f  A. 
New  York.  Q.  What  street  t  A.  Vandani  Street. 
Q.  You  have  lived  in  New  York  how  many  years  f 
A.  There  are  no  ladies  here — I  am  going  on  sixty- 
seven  years.  Q.  Are  you  a  large  real  estate  owner 
in  New  York!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  your 
property  mostly  situated!  A.  In  the  Ninth  and 
Sixteenth  wards.     Q.  Do  you  pay  taxes  on  that  real 

3510 estate  every  year!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the 
average  amount  of  taxes  you  pay  on  your  real  es- 
tate? A.  Between  three  and  four  thousan<I ;  about 
$3,700,  I  think.  Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with 
Broadway  during  the  sixty-seven  years  you  have  re- 
sided in  New  York  ?  A.  Since  I  was  a  small  boy  ; 
JL  used  to  come  here  to  keep  4th  of  July  on  this 
ground.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  character  of 
the  travel  on  Broadway  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With 
the  ordinary  character  of  the  vehicles  which  use 
Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  lived  in 
New  York  since  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  long  before  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir.     Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  street  in  which  a  street 

3511  railroad  has  ever  been  constructed — any  business 
street — in  which  the  value  of  property  has  been  im- 
paired f  A.  I  know  of  not  one ;  I  don't  know  of 
any  street  but  what  it  has  raised  tbe  value  of  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  Because  of  the  street  railroad  f  A.  Not,  one. 
Q.  You  have  seen  this  city  grow  up  from  a  compar- 
atively small  city  to  a  very  large  city,  have  you  not  t 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recollect  when  this  city  was  half 
farms.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  growth  of  the  city  attributable  in  any  manner  to 
street  railroads.  A.  It  has  been  the  salvation  of 
New  York ;  take  the  Third  Avenue,  for  instance ; 
take  tbe  Eighth  Avenue,  take  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
take  the  Ninth  Avenue  ;  to-day  the  Ninth  Avenue 
is  running  up  to  Harlem  River;  they  are  forced  to 
go;  and  Vanderbiltis  just  commencing  sending  bis 
Madison  Avenue  line  up  to  the  river ;  why  f  because 
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the  people  want  facilities  to  travel  up  and  down  inSSld 
this  narrow  island.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a 
demand  and  public  necessity  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  surface  railroad  on  Broadway  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  t  A.  Very 
decidedly. 

Mr,  Beaman :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative;  and  I  ask 
that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  operating  a  railroad  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  would  bcgg-^S 
a  help.  Q.  Does  your  mind  go  back  to  the  period  of 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  there  were  moi^e 
stages  running  on  Broadway  than  then*  are  now  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  that  time  were  the;  blockades 
in  Broadway,  the  obstruction  and  stoppages  of 
vehicles,  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  than  they  are 
now  ?  A.  More.  Q.  Did  the  withdrawal  of  the 
stages  from  Broadway  tend  to  relieve  Broadway 
largely  f  A.  Certainly ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  the  Broad- 
way stages,  in  your  opinion,  the  great  source  of 
obstruction  of  Broadway  at  the  present  day  t  A.  I 
can't  go  as  far  as  that,  to  say  they  are  the  great  ob- 
struction of  Broadway;  but  certainly  flve-eighths  of 
the  tendency  runs  in  that  quarter.  Q.  You  have 
seen  stages  and  you  know  that  they  diverge  from  ^^^^ 
their  path  and  go  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other  to  take  in  or  let  out  passengers  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Does  that  have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  travel  ? 
A.  Decidedly  ;  and  not  oidy  obstruct  the  travel  but 
make  the  blockades.  Q.  It  is  things  of  that  kind 
that  cause  blockades  in  the  street  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Could  anything  of  that  kind  occur  with  street 
cars  running  on  fixed  iron  rails  in  the  centre  of  the 
street!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  For  how  long  a  time  in 
your  opinion,  has  there  been  a  public  demand  and 
public  necessity  for  a  railroad  on  Broadway  f  A.  I 
have  felt  as  a  New  Yorker,  and  having  a  proud  idea 
of  my  city — I  have  always  telt  that  Broadway  has 
always  needed  a  railroad  for  this  reason,  the  people 
don't  live  now,  you  may  say,  below  Canal  Street ;  I 
recollect  when  1  was  a  boy  that  the  wealthy  people  of 
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3515  New  York  City  lived  all  around  Bowling  Green  and 
Greenwich  Street,  and  so  up  to  in  this  neighlH)rhood. 
They  kept  moving  up  town  and  the  business  comiDg 
down,  coming  into  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ;  I  have 
felt  that  the  people  want  a  way  to  go  up  and  down 
Broadway ;  for  instance,  if  I  want  to  go  to  Canal 
Street  which  way  would  I  gof  I  must  admit — I 
suppose  there  are  some  stage  men  here — that  I  would 
l>e  afraid  to  get  up  into  a  stage  because  of  getting 
up  and  getting  out  and  the  pulling  of  the  straps,  and 
l>ecause  you  are  apt  to  slip ;  I  have  known  com- 
panies to  pay  heavy  damages  for  passengers  slip- 
ping off  into  the  street ;  railroads  are  coming  in,  the 
stages  are  giving  way;    I  have  a  large  family  of 

gg26^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^y  ^^'''  "^^  S^'^  'i*^^  ^  stage  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible  to   avoid   it;    I   have  tutored 

them  not  to  get  into  a  stage,  but  they  can  get  into  u 

car ;  if  I  want  to  go  to  Canal   Street   I  slip  down 

here  and  take   the  surface  road  and  go  to  Canal 

Street;  I  would  walk  or  go  in  the  car;  that  is  the 

general  tendency. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  are  the  street-cars  a  much 
more  comfortable  vehicle  than  the  stages?  A.  De- 
cidedly so.  Q.  In  your  opinion  do  they  accommodate 
a  much  larger  number  of  people?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q, 
In  your  opinion  do  they  accommodate  ladies  much 
l)etter  than  the  stages  do?  A.  Decidedly  A.  In 
your  opinion  do  they  accommodate  elderly  people 
and  people  who  are  not  very  active  better  than  the 
^''stages?  A.  Decidedly;  a  man — I  was  going  to  say 
a  man  older  than  my&elf,  but  I  don't  know  i\s  you 
want  to  be  much  older,  wouUl  not  want  to  get  into  a 
stage  if  he  considered  his  own  life;  he  might  have 
to  get  into  them,  but  I  say  to  such  men  they  cannot 
get  in  and  out  of  the  stage  like  the  cars ;  that  is  why 
I  say  the  stages  are  behind  the  age.  Q.  Will  you 
please  tell  us  whether  the  210  stages  that  are  now 
running  on  Broadway  are  a  greater  or  less  obstruc- 
tion than  fifty  cars  would  be  running  on  Broadway 
between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I 
don'i  think  there  would  be  the  same  obstruction  if 
they  ran  a  stage  for  a  car.  Q.  That  is,  you  think 
that  a  single  car  is  no  more  of  an  obstruction  to 
Broadway  than  a  single  stage  would  be  ?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  ain't  as  much. 

Mr.  Beaman :     I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
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of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal,  3518 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion    denied ;   exception    taken    by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

CrosH-ezamination  hy  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  tliere  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
Broadway  railroad  was  so  much  needed  as  now  ?  A. 
Not  before.  Q.  You  think  it  would  do  more  good  now 
than  ever  before  t  A.  At  the  present  time  it  would 
do  all  the  good  it  could,  but  it  would  have  done  more 
if  it  had  been  here  five  years  before.  Q.  Then  it  is 
not  needed  so  much  now  as  it  was  before  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  much  more;  because  it  would  try  to  infuse  new 
blood  into  it.  Q.  What  part  of  Broadway  has  old  3519 
blood  in  it  and  wants  new  blood  T  A.  I  think  if  any 
gentleman  walks  Broadway  that  is  a  resident  of  the 
city  he  need  not  walk  far  to  see  it;  take  it  from 
Canal  Street  say  up  to  Eighth  Street,  what  more 
desolate  place  do  you  want  to  see  than  Broadway  f 
that  is  known  throughout  this  country;  there  ain't 
a  bigger  blight  in  the  city  than  Broadway  to-day 
from  Fulton  Street  to  Bleecker  Street;  look  at  the 
business  that  has  left  Broadway.  Q.  From  Fulton 
Street ;  do  you  mean  Fulton  ?  A.  You  can  go  fur- 
ther than  Fulton ;  you  might  go  to  Bowling  Green. 
Q.  All  the  way  down  ?  A.  All  the  way  down.  Q. 
All  desolate!  A.  It  is  literally  drying  up.  Q.  How 
long  has  it  I  een  so  !  A.  It  has  been  going  on  for  ogoo 
four  or  five  years ;  since  the  elevated  road  and  these 
other  parallel  roads  have  been  accommodating  peo- 
ple. Q.  It  is  all  desolation?  A.  It  ain't  desolation, 
but  it  is  a  shrinking ;  you  v4m\  see  it ;  a  man  can  see 
it  the  same  as  a  man  who  owns  a  house.  Q.  What 
do  you  think  would  happen  to  Broadway  in  ten 
years  if  Broadway  had  no  horse  railroad  f  A.  I  don't 
know  what  wmild  l>ecome  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  on  Broadway!  A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Q.  Or  anywhere  near  it!  A. 
No,  sir;  my  property  lies  in  the  ninth  ward.  Q. 
Where  is  that,  generally!  A.  Thirteenth  Street, 
Fourth  Street,  Jay  lie  Street,  Horatio  Street— and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  rail- 
road now  going  through  Fourteenth  Street  which 
starls  from  Christopher  Street  Ferry  and  goes  over 
to  Union  Square  only,  and  it  has  increased  the  prop- 
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3621  ^r^y  in  that  neighborhood ;  most  of  my  tenants — I 
have  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants,  but  they 
don't  wan't  to  move,  because  they  can  slip  across- 
town  and  go  down-town  and  anywhere  else  they 
want  to.  Q.  Is  your  property  mostly  tenement 
house  property  t  A.  Tenement  house  property.  Q 
How  many  r  mms  to  a  tenant  f  A.  Five.  Q.  No 
flat  houses!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  They  are  strictly  ten- 
ement house  property  f  A.  Tenement  houses ;  and 
I  am  proud  of  them.  Q.  The  better  the  man  who 
owns  tenement  house  property,  the  better  the  tene- 
ment ;  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  an  expert  you 
are ;  now,  do  you  think  Broadway  from  the  Batter^^ 
to  Fourteenth  Street  will  be  built  up  with  tenement 

3522^^"^^  property,  if  you  don't  have  a  railway  in  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  will  bring  business ;  this  city — I  rec- 
ollect when  it  bad  about  500,000  inhabitants;  now 
we  have  got  up — I  suppose  in  some  hours  of  the  day 
this  city  has  nearly  two  millions;  that  seems  to  be 
strange,  but  if  you  go  and  watch  the  ferries  and  the 
bridge  and  the  elevated  roads,  you  can  see  bow  this 
city  is  growing ;  and  if  you  don't  give  the  facilities 
for  the  people  to  travel,  they  will  seek  where  they 
are.  Q.  You  don't  think  we  can  stop  the  growth 
of  the  city  in  any  way  by  keeping  the  railroads  oflF 
of  Broadway  f  It  will  only  affect  that  property  ?  A. 
It  will  stop  the  growth  here,  however.  Q.  The  rest 
of  the  city  is  bound  to  grow,  is  it  not  1  A.  It  will 
all  grow.     Q.  Which  do  you  think  has  the    most  to 

3523  do  with  the  success  of  New  York :  The  horse-cars 
in  it,  or  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  harbor  here  and 

two  rivers!     A.  I  presume — I  recollect Q.  Just 

answer  that  question  ?  A.  I  only  want  to  take  you 
back. 
Mr.  Beaman :  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  back. 
The  Witness  :  We  crawl  before  we  walk ;  now  the 
stages  have  accomplished  something  for  the  city ; 
now  the  surface  cars ;  the  surface  cars  did  not  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  city  and  then  came  the  elevated 
railroads;  so  we  are  progressing  onward;  we  don't 
want  to  go  back.  Q.  You  think  we  will  get  rid  of 
the  horse  railroads  by  and  bye,  <lo  you  !  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never!  A,  No,  sir.  Q.  That,  in  yom*  idea,  is 
the  highest  possible  thing  we  can  have  f  Now,  which 
in  your  judgment  has  contributed  the  most  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  New  York :    Tbe  fact  that 
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it  has  horse  railroads  in  it,  or  the  fact  that  it  is  a  3524 
city  such  as  it  is  with  a  great  river  and  a  splendid 
harbor f  A.  I  would  say  that  the  surface  roads, 
have  done  their  share  towards  it.  Q.  Have  they 
not  done  more  on  the  whole  than  all  the  rest  ?  A. 
No ;  it  wouhl  be  preposterous  to  say  that,  because 
the  cars  could  not  sustain  themselves  until  the  peo- 
ple came  here  to  fill  them.  Q.  What  brought  the 
people  here  f  A.  Business  and  the  facilities  of  doing 
business.  Q.  Is  anything  that  interrupts  the  com- 
mmercial  business  of  New  York  of  great  importance 
or  a  great  damage  to  it  in  your  judgment?  A. 
It  is. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  damage  to  New  York  to 
fill  up  the  harbor  f  A,  We  certainly  are  doing  it.  0-9^ 
Q.  That  is  a  great  damage,  is  it  not  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  ^'^^ 
Q.  To  fill  up  an  inch  or  two ;  every  inch  counts  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  great  damage  to  do  any- 
thing that  obstructs  the  general  commercial  busi- 
ness of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  your  judgment  f 
A.  It  certainly  is. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  How  many  houses  do  you  own  T    A.  I  own 
nineteen. 

By  Mr  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  value  of  property  on  ^2Q 
Centre  Street  has  been  improved  by  having  a  horse 
railroad  in  it  T  A.  It  may  not  show  itself  on  the 
face.  Q.  Where  does  it  show  itself f  A.  It  shows 
it  by  a  man  having  a  chance  to  get  thereto  do  busi- 
ness. Q.  It  has  not  shown  itself  in  any  way  that 
anybody  knows  of,  has  it?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't 
know  that  Centre  Street  is  in  some  respect  as  bad 
as  it  was  when  I  was  young.  Q.  My  question  is 
whether  in  yf>ur  opinion  proi>erty  on  Centre  Street 
has  been  improved  by  having  a  horse  railroad  in  it. 
A.  If  it  has  not  been  improved  just  at  that  one 
point  it  has  been  improved  around  it.  Q.  Will  you 
answer  my  question  f  A.  I  couldn't  answer  that, 
for  I  don't  own  any  property  there.  Q.  Do  you 
know  anything  as  to  the  value  of  property  in  Centre 
Street?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  cannot  answer  because 
you  don't  own  property  there ;  is  that  the  reas(m  f 
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3527A.  There  are  two  or  tbree  thinjta  there  that  will 
always  keep  that  property  from  rising  or  being 
benefitted — the  Tooibs  ami  the  depot  of  the  Harlem 
road.  Q.  There  are  plenty  of  horse-cars  there,  are 
there  not  t  A,  Tlie  cars  go  down  by  it.  A.  Has 
not,  hi  your  opinion,  the  value  of  property  on  Centre 
.Streei  been  much  damaged  and  diminished  since 
horse-cars  were  put  there  t  A.  I  don't  think  so. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  Ea.st  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  am  not  acqunintfd  on  that  side.  Q.  There  are 
horse-cars  there  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Has  not  the 
properly  on  East  Rnmdway  Iteen  much  damaged  by 
having  borse-cars  there!  A.  It  may  be  damaged 
by  people  not  taking  care  of  it,  and  seeing  that  it 
could  be  utilized  for  sometbing  else,     Q.  It  has  de- 

^^preciiited  there  very  nuicht  A.  1  do  not  know. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  a  very  fashion- 
able street,  and  property  was  much  more  valuable 
there  than  now!  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  so  with 
the  lower  part  of  Broadway.  Q.  Then  the  horse- 
cars  bavenU'  kept  it  fmm  going  down  hill  f  A.  Busi- 
ness will  sometimes — and  I  must  say  from  what  I 
see  in  the  papers  that  the  owners  of  property  on 
East  Broadway  could  recover  it  if  they  would  only 
keep  it  in  such  position  as  that  i)eople  would  live  in 
it.  Q.  East  Broadway  has  had  horse-cars  while. 
Broadway  has  not?  A.  I  don't  care  where  the  city 
railroad  is ;  men  may  say  that  it  does  not  help  them, 

o^ogbut  it  does  indirectly  help  them.  Q.  But  the  prop- 
erty goes  down  just  the  same,  whether  it  helps  them 
or  not  t  A.  I  have  given  yon  just  the  idea ;  they 
don't  lay  out  the  inducement  to  bring  men  tu  come 
there  to  keep  it  up.  Q.  Yon  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  there  are  streets  in  New  York  where  there 
are  horse  railroads,  and  there  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  where  property  now  is  of  less  valne  than  before 
the  horse  railroatU  were  bnilt  f  A.  I  do  not.  Q.  You 
have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  property  in  East 
Broadway  has  diminished  iu  value  or  not  since  the 
horse  railroatls  were  builtf  A.  I  have  answered  yon 
by  saying  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that,  and  by 
the  newspa[iers  we  see  that  the  owners  of  property 
— if  they  would  only  keep  the  property  in  proper 
order  tlie  people  would  stay  there. 

Q.  Property  on  Seventh  Avenue  between  Tenth 
and  Eighteenth  Street  has  depreciated  in  value  since 
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the  horse-cars  have  been   there?     A.  Certainly   it  3530 
has.    Q.  How  HlK)ut  Bleecker  Street  f     A.  I  shoiihl 
jud^e  that  the  Bleecker  Street  property  rents  for  as 
much  as  it  did  before  there  was  a  railroad  in  there; 
I  think  it  exceeds  it.    Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about 
Bleecker  Street  t    A.  Yes,  sir,     Q.  Do  you  own  any 
property   there?    A.    No,   sir.    Q.    Do  you    think 
Bleecker  Street  property  is  worth  now,  per  square 
foot,  more  than  when  Mr.  Stewart  lived  thert^  f     A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  it  would  sell  for  more.     Q.  Do  you 
think  that  horse-cars  have  made  it  so  ?     A.  It  has 
heli>ed  to  make  it  so.     Q.  Do  you  think  the  property 
on  Bleecker  Street  would  be  worth  as  much  if  there 
was  no  horse  railroad  in  itf     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 
Q.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  horse  railroad  com-  gggj 
panies?     A.    No,  sir.     Q.  You  never  havet     A.  I 
have.     Q.    What  roads?    A.    This  Church   Street 
road.    Q.  When  did  you  own  it  ?     A.  I  sold  it  out 
I  think  four  or  five  years  ajco.    Q.  Was  it  not  a  good 
paying  stock  ?     A.  Well,  I  could  have  made  it  a 
good   paying  stock   when  I   was  there,  but  others 
thought  they  had  better  do  something  else  with  it. 
Q.  You  differ  trom  other  {leople  occasionally  ?     A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  have  to  leave  Boanis  of  Directors 
and  such  things  ?    A.  I  want  to  say  when  we  com- 
menced there,  though,  we  didn't  ride  over  about 
seven  hundred  a  day,  an<l  we  got  so  that  we  rode 
three  thousand  there.     Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
A.  Just  before  1  left  the  road — four  or  five  years  ago; 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  doing  to-day.     Q.  How  many  ^^ 
more  people  do  you  thiiik  would  ride  on  Broadway 
in  horse-cars  than  now  ride  in  omnibuses  ?     A.  flow 
many  would  ride  ?     Q.  Yes  ?     A.  I  believe  ten  times 
as  much.    Q.  You  think  horse-cars  would  carry  ten 
times  as  many  people  as  the  omnibuses  ?    A.  \"es, 
sir;  I  think  they  would.     Q.  You  have  thought  of 
this  omnibus  and  car  question   some?     A.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  it  for  the  last  ten  years;  and 
had  arguments  with  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart ;  I  did  his 
work,  a  portion  of  it,  for  seventeen  j^ears.    Q.  What 
kind  of  work  did  you  do  for  him  ?    A.  House  build- 
ing.    Q.  I'^ou  area  builder?     A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion 
of  it ;  I  did  eight  or  nine  of  his  stores  around  Church 
and  Franklin.     Q.  And  what  brought  those  stores 
there?    A.    Because   there  are  facilities;    our  city 
wants  two  hundred  feet  of  road  on  the  face  of  the 
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3633  river;  it  is  not  done;  where  it  is  done  it  is  made  a 
nuisance.  Q.  What  nuisance  ?  A.  Because  it  is  a 
hard  road  to  travel  on ;  if  there  is  a  railroad  here 
and  >ou  gentlemen  see  it — when  they  lay  a  track 
the  trucks  will  go  on  to  it,  and  the  cars  can  pass 
them ;  I  ride  down  West  Broadway,  where  there  are 
four  lines  running,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  block 
there — I  suppose  I  ride  on  an  average  about  four 
times  a  week ;  I  have  never  seen  a  block  there  to 
lose  over  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  until  you  get 
right  to  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street  where  it 
chokes  up.  Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  blocks 
of  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes?  A.  The  cars 
stand  on  the  track  and  the  carmen  go  across  it;  it 

ggg^  is  douc  by  an  ugly  truckman  or  carman. 

Q.  One  or  the  other  gets  ugly,  do  they?  A.  He 
bucks  right  in  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  car. 
Q.  That  happens  pretty  often!  A.  No,  sir;  I  ride 
there  as  I  say  about  four  times  a  week.  Q.  And  you 
find  a  good  deal  of  a  crowd  there?  A.  The  fact  is 
that  it  goes  along  smoother  than  Broadway  goes. 
Q.  Is  there  more  of  a  crowd  in  Broadway  than  on 
West  Broadway  f  A.  They  have  as  much  trouble 
on  West  Broadway  as  on  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  policemen  on  the  Broadway  Squad  do 
their  duty  in  looking  after  travel  t  A.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  find  as  I  have  seen ;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible where  there  are  so  many  people  sometimes 

3536  crossing  Broadway  that  one  or  two  policemen  can  do 
all  the  duty.  Q.  There  is  too  much  for  the  few  police- 
men who  are  there;  you  think  there  are  not  enough 
policemen  on  Broadway  T  A.  I  think  there  are  fully 
enough  policemen  on  Broadway,  I  think,  so  far  as 
the  citizens  and  tax-payers  want  them. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  At  what  period  did  the  travel  increase  on  that 
railroad  from  700  to  3,000!  A.  It  would  be  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  the  travel  through  the 
day.  Q.  Within  what  period  of  the  month  did  the 
daily  travel  increase  from  700  to  3,000!  A.  It  would 
be  more  in  the  Summer  months  than  in  the  Winter. 
Q.  When  was  it  700  and  when  did  it  grow  to  3,000  ! 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  He  wants  to  know  how  long  a  time  it  took  you 
to  create  that  increase !    A.  It  took,  I  suppose,  a 
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year.    Q.  About  a  yearf    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  nn-  3536 
derstand  the  question ;  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
ask  me  something  relating  to  the  blockades   on 
Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Scribn&r : 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago  how  were  the  blockades  on 
Broadway?  A.  Continuous,  almost  continuous.  Q. 
Lasting  for  some  length  of  time.  Q.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  them  blocked  when  I  have  been  on  my  own 
business  wagon  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Q.  Have  you  seen  the  vehicles  standing  in 
inextricable  confusion  for  hours  T  A.  In  a  mass.  Q. 
At  that  time  how  many  lines  of  stages  were  there 
running  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  should  judge  maybe  3537 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines,  I 
can't  say.  Q.  Can  you  name  those  lines  f  A.  I  can 
name  a  good  many  of  the  lines.  Q.  Name  some  of 
those  that  were  running  twenty  years  a;ro  or  there- 
abouts, that  have  since  l)een  withdrawn  f  A.  The 
Knickerbocker  has  been  withdrawn,  the  Houston 
Street  line  has  been  withdrawn,  the  Second  Street 
line  has  been  withdrawn,  the  Empire  line  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  Broadway  line  has  been  withdrawn ; 
I  think  the  Fourth  Avenue  line  has  been  withdrawn. 
Q.  How  about  tiie  East  Broadway  linef  A.  East 
Broadway,  Second  Street  line ;  I  cannot  tell  all  the 
lines.  Q.  Those  lines  disappeared  about  the  time  that 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  railroad  and  the  •^^s 
East  Broadway  railroad  commenced  running,  did 
they  nott  A  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  was  the  eftect  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  stages  frqpfi  Broadway ;  did 
it  relieve  Broadway  f  A.  Certainly.  Q.  The  crowds 
and  blocks  are  much  less  frequent  now  than  they 
used  to  be  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  really  much 
less  travel  in  the  shape  of  vehicles  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago,  is  there  uotf     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  There  is  more  trucking  in  Broadway  now  than 
ever  before  t     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  relieved  it  f  A.  Because  the  busi- 
ness lays  at  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  down 
through  Church  Street,  Thomas  Street  and  Franklin 
Street,  and  all  along  through  there.    Q.  Your  idea 
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3539  is  there  is  no  crowd  on  Broadway  at  all,  now  ?  No, 
sir;  I  don't  nay  that;  I  am  trying  to  give  yon  the 
truth  as  near  as  I  know  ir.  Q,  Has  the  opening  of 
West  Broadway  and  Church  Street  relieved  Broad- 
way considerably  t  A,  The  opening  of  all  streets 
relieved  Broadway.  Q.  And  has  it  been  the  aim  of 
the  City,  and  of  the  citizens,  so  far  as  yon  know,  to 
keep  Broadway  nnobstructe't  and  free,  and  keep  it 
ot>en  for  general  travel ;  has  it  not  been  the  aim  of 
the  city,  <tr  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  lieeii 
made,  to  keep  Broadway  free  and  unobstructed 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to-the  Battery  for  public 
uses  t     A.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 

354Q  By  Mr.  Scrlbner : 

Q.  A  gentleman  reminds  me  that  the  Gausevoort 
market  bus  been  established  within  a  few  years 
past;  do  you  remember  about  when  that  was!  A. 
About  three  years  ago.  Q.  You  had  something  to 
do  with  getting  that  market  established  in  its  pres- 
ent  location,  had  you  notT  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
effect  has  that  had  to  draw  up  to  Gausevoort  mar- 
ket a  large  nmss  of  country  vehicles  and  farmers' 
wagons  that  used  to  frequent  Broadway  I  A.  On 
the  average  for  four  months  in  the  year  about  90O 
wngous  a  day — nuirket  wagons.  Q.  900  wagons 
that  used  to  travel  on  Broadway  go  to  Gnnsevoort 
market!     A.  Don't  travel  on  Broadway;  cross   to 

3641  go  there. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  is  Gausevoort  market?  A.  Between 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Gansevoort  Street.  Q. 
Where  do  these  wagons  ccmie  fronif  A.  Long 
Island  an«l  Jersey  City,  Jersey.  Q.  Did  they  for- 
merly use  Broadway  T  A.  Used  to  use  all  these 
streets  down  here.  Q.  They  go  right  across  and  go 
to  the  market  from  Long  Island!  A.  Yes,  sir;  say, 
tor  instance,  you  carry  on  business,  and  they  come 
right  to  your  store,  and  put  the  goods  in  your  store, 
and  then  go  about  their  business;  but  they  used  to 
stand  in  the  streets  until  eight  o'clock,  acconiiug  to 
the  law,  and  then  all  tlie  butchero  and  groceryuien, 
of  all  kiuds  aud  descriptions,  would  come  down  and 
purchase   their  goods,  and  go;  and  that  is   what 
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caused  this  great  crowd,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  foot  3542 
of  Broadway.  Q.  Do  the  people  that  go  to  the 
market  in  Fulton  Street  and  Washington  market 
use  Brondway  going  to  and  from  now  T  A.  They 
now  go — yes,  in  traveling  up  home  they  do.  Q.. 
What  time  of  the  day  do  they  use  it  mostly  ?  A. 
They  come  down  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
some  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and 
they  go  up  :ilK)ut  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Q.  So  that  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  those  people  T  A.  It  was  the  great  bugbear 
down  here,  in  blocking;  because  there  was  a  great 
<leal  of  wrangling  about  it ;  and  West  Washington 
market — they  were  given  notice  a  year  ago  to  remove 
their  phico;  the  Dock  Department  wanted  that  3543 
place  to  buihl  their  200  foot  road  on;  they  have 
not  done  it,  and  that  is  blockading  <lown  there;  if 
any  of  you  gentlemen  go  down  to  the  market  you 
can  see  tlie  effect  of  it  with  the  railroads,  and  like- 
wise the  i)eopIe  doing  business  in  that  section  of  the 
city.  Q.  They  are  blocked  then  on  those  market 
days  more  or  less?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

•Q.  That  blocks  down  in  West  Street  and  not  on 
Broadway  T  A.  They  come  up  and  travel  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  They  don't  make  any  blocks  nowadays  T 
A.  I  don't  know  now  ;  I  can't  say  because  I  am  not 
in  business  so  as  to  be  down  to  know  what  is  going 3544 
on.  Q.  You  drive  your  own  wagon  ?  A.  Not  now. 
Q.  There  was  a  time  when  you  did?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  find  the  railroad  tracks  an  obstruction 
in  driving  your  wagon  T  A.  Always  took  it.  Q. 
You  always  took  the  railroad  tracks  from  choice  for 
your  business  wagon  T  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  so  it  is 
with  all  men  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  a  railroad  street  to  drive  on 
rather  than  one  where  there  is  no  railroad  track  T 
A.  If  I  had  to  drive  in  a  street  with  a  railroad  I 
would  take  the  track;  if  I  was  going  down  to 
Greenwood  to-day  I  would  take  the  track.  Q.  What 
do  you  go  to  Greenwood  for!  A.  I  may  take  it 
one  of  these  days;  I  want  to  say  this :  what  causes 
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3545  ^^^^  people  to  go  in  a  railroad  is  because  they  are  on 
a  straight  line.  Q.  And  it  is  because  they  are 
easier?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  easier ;  I  want  to  say 
in  the  matter  of  fires,  I  being  an  old  fireman ;  I 
served  eleven  years  and  a  half;  I  mean  to  say  in 
the  matter  of  turning  off  and  on  to  the  tracks.  I 
have  seen  these  fire  engines  come  up  a  track. 

Q.  You  mean  the  hand  engines?  A.  No,  sir; 
steam  engines ;  hand  engines  have  passed  away ;  1 
have  seen  them  come  up,  and  when  tliey  come  up  to 
a  car  they  slip  out  and  run  ahead  of  the  car  and  get 
on  again  ;  because  there  is  generally  about  a  block 
and  a  half  or  two  blocks  distance  between  the  cars; 
they  work  their  passage  up;  in  that  way  it  helps 
them  to  get  to  the  fire. 

3546 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  steam  en- 
gines in  New  York  are  purposely  made  with  a  gauge 
so  that  their  wheels  fit  the  track  ?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

By  Mr,  Beaman  : 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  you  would  rather,  for 
driving  purposes,  have  a  horse-car  track  in  the  street 
than  not  to  have  one,  do  you  ?  A.  I  have  stated  to 
you  that  if  there  was  a  track  and  I  came  down 
Broadway,  I  would  take  that  rail.  Q.  But  for  your 
QK^irOwn  driving  purposes,  would  you  rather  have  a  track 
on  Broadway  than  not?  A.  I  suppose  that  almost 
any  man  that  travels  will  take  the  finest  street  he 
can  get  to  come  down.  Q.  Is  a  street  finer  with  a 
track  or  without  a  track?  A.  It  is  no  detriment  to 
travel.  Q.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  best  street 
to  drive  in,  one  with  a  horse-car  track  or  one  with- 
out a  horse-car  track  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  give  a  toss  of 
a  copper.  Q.  You  don't  care  ?  A.  I  don't  care.  Q. 
So  far  as  you  know,  you  would  as  leave  drive  in  one 
as  the  other  ?  A.  For  my  preference  I  would  rather 
have  a  car  track  in  Broadway  than  not.  Q.  You 
wouldn't  leave  a  street  without  a  car  track  and  take 
one  where  there  was?  A.  I  would  rather  see  a 
horse- car  track  there;  if  there  was  one  there  I 
would  go  down  there  for  my  own  safety.  Q.  Von 
want  to  take  those  tracks  for  your  own  safety,  do 
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you  T     A.  Tes,  sir  ;  just  as   I  told  yon,  on  account  3543 
of  other  vehicles  coming  up  and  down;  and  if  you 
hold  a  stage,  a  stage  has  no  more  mercy  on  a  light 
wagon  than,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  have  on  a  good 
cigar. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  Would  a  track  on  Broadway  help  to  secure  a 
quiet  funeral  for  Greenwood,  in  passing  around  ;  do 
you  think  that  would  be  any  help  ?  A.  They  are 
getting  so  fashionable  now — to  go  early  in  the 
morning  or  else  late  at  night  to  Greenwood. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :  3549 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York?  A.  About  forty-seven  years.  Q.  During 
that  time  you  have  earned  on  the  jewelry  business 
at  different  places  in  New  York,  have  vou  not  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  present  place  ot  business  is 
where?  A.  In  Union  Square,  comer  of  Fifteenth 
Street.  Q.  Your  last  previous  place  of  business  was 
where  ?  A.  550  Broadway.  Q.  And  550  Broadway 
is  located  near  what  street?  A.  Between  Prince 
and  Spring.  Q.  Your  firm  is  what  ?  A.  Tiffany  & 
Company.  Q.  How  many  years  were  you  located 
down  Broadway,  near  Spring  Street  ?  A.  Twelve  to  3550 
fifteen  years.  Q.  Previous  to  that  was  your  place 
of  business  likewise  on  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  you  have  been  on  Broad  vay,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  for  a  great  many  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  since  1837.    Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the 

?meral  character  of  business  on  Broadwav  ?  A. 
es,  sir.  Q.  And  the  general  character  of  tne  tra- 
vel? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  general  mode  of 
conveyance  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion  is 
*here,*  at  the  present  time,  a  public  demand  and  a 

EubUc  necessity  for  a  street  railroad  on  Broadway, 
etween  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  i 
Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  this  objection  may  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this* witness. 

Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 


r. 
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3S61  A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  shoald  be  one.  Q. 
It  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  a  pnblic  demand  and 
a  public  necessity  for  a  railroad  "i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Will  you  please  tell  (he  Commissioners  what  are 
your  reasons  for  that  opinion?  A.  That  it  will  facil- 
itate business,  improve  the  value  of  property ; 
those  two  occur  to  me.  Q.  Has  there  been  a  change 
and  a  depreciation  in  real  estate  on  Broadway,  south 
of  Foui'teenth  Street,  within  your  memory  I  A.  I 
have  no  reason  to  know  what  the  presfjnt  price  is, 
nor  how  high  it  has  ever  reached  ;  so  I  cannot  jodge 
of  that.  Q.  Could  your  firm  afford  to  do  business 
at  your  former  locanon  on  Broadway,  near  Spring 
Street ;  could  you  afford  now  to  do  business  down 
at  that  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  railroad  on 

3.^52  Broadway  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  as 
much  money  as  we  could  with  a  railroad  there.  Q. 
At  your  present  place  of  business  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  tracks  pass  yonr  door,  do 
they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  And  they  assist  yonr 
customers  in  getting  to  your  store  and  getting  rrom 
it?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  so.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 
do  such  facilities  of  travel  improve  the  rental  value 
ot  property  where  a  railroad  passes  ?    A.  It  does. 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  all  the  evid- 
ence of  this  witness,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incom- 
petent, is  not  in  rebuttal,  and  is  cumulative. 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

3553  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Is  your  business  carried  on  as  a  corporation,  or 
as  a  firm  ?  A.  Corporation.  Q.  Do  you  own  the 
property  550  Broadway  1    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  lease  it  i  A.  We  lease  it.  Q.  Where 
were  you  on  Broadway  before  yon  were  there  1  A. 
At  the  comer  of  Chambers  Street  and  Broadway. 
Q.  Is  that  where  you  began  business !  A.  No,  sir  ; 
comer  of  Warren  Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  Yoo 
moved  from  Warren  Street  first  to  the  comer  of 
Chambers,  and  then  you  moved  from  Chambers 
Street  up?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  door  from  the  comer 
of  Warren  Street,  first.  Q.  Have  you  been  any- 
where elae  except  on  Broadway !  A.  Nowhere  in 
business.  Q.  Have  you  ever  owned  any  property 
on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street '(  A.  Never 
have.  Q.  And  you  do  not  now )  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
How  long  did  you  carry  on  business  on  Broadway 
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when  there  was  no  horse-car  line  there  i    A.  You  3664 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  owned  any  property  on 
Broadway  ?    Q.  Below  Fourteenth  Street  i    A.  No, 
sir.    Q.  During  all  this  time  you  carried  on  busi- 
ness on  Broadway,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  there 
was  no  horse-car  railroad  there  i    A.  No,  sir.    Q. 
You  did  not  move  to  where  you  now  are  simply  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  horse  railroad 
there !    A.  Not  for  that  fact ;    no,  sir.     Q.  Why 
have  yon  continually  been  moving  up  town,  from 
one  street  to  another,  until  you  got  to  Union  Square  ? 
A .  Because  business  has  moved  up  town  ?    Q.  If 
you  were  going  to  move  to-dav,  would  you  go  up 
town  or  doiii  n  town  ?    A.  I  would  go  up  town.    Q. 
How  far  up  ?    A.  That  would,  be  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Q.  Would  you  go  up  as  far  as  Forty-  3566 
second    Street?     A.  I  do  not  know,  indeed.     Q. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  store  just  moved 
bodily  from  where  it  is  to  the  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.     A.  Well,  for  tne  next 
two  years,  1  would  like  to  have  it  there ;  but,  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  business  would  still 
go  up,  I  would  go  up.    Q.  Then  you  think,  gen- 
erally, as  you  have  seen  business,  as  you  look  at  the 
subject,  that  it  is  going  up  town  ?    A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  And  the  retail  business  is  continually  moving 
up  i    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  The  wholesale  business  push- 
ing it ;  that  is  true  of  business,  is  it  not ;  do  you 
see  any  reason  whatever  to  think  that  this  move- 
ment is  to  change  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  judge  of 
that  any  better  than  anybody  else.     Q.  But  you  3666 
can  iudge  as  well  as  anybody  else ;  you  are  an  old 
resident  and  an  old  merchant  i    A.  I  think  it  will 
be  many  years  before  it  goes  above  Madison  Square. 
Q.  Before  what  goes  above  Madison  Sauare  i    A. 
Before  the  principal  retail  business  goes  albove  Madi- 
son Square.     Q.  You  think  it  is  likely  to  hang  on 
between  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third  Streets  a  good 
deal?    A.    Yes,   sir.    Q.  Do  you  think  the  retail 
business  will  ever  go  down  into  Wall  Street  again  ? 
A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  have  never  given  any 
consideration   at   all ;    it   will   not,   in    my    day, 
I  am  sure.     Q.  Do  you  think  the  retail  business 
can  practically  be  held  in  Broadway  below  Four- 
teentn   Street,    whether   there    are    horse-cars   or 
not  i    A.  No  ;  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  not.    Q. 
Why  could  you  not  keep  it  there  i    A.  The  increase 
of  tne  city,  the  growth  of  the  city,  would  naturally 
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3557  force  it  up.  Q.  What,  in  yoor  jadgment,  is  the 
great  power  contributing  to  the  growth  of  New 
York  City '(  A.  There  are  bo  many  things.  Q. 
Name  some  of  the  principal  ones  ?  A,  Its  location — 
its  having  the  start  of  all  other  cities,  and  being 
better  situated  for  commerce  than  any  other  city. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  its  commercial  advantages  are 
the  great  advantages  it  has  over  other  cities  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  In  front  of  your  store,  how  far  are  the  tracks 
from  it,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  yoar  store  i  A. 
I  do  not  know  :  I  should  think  25  or  30  feet ;  20 
feet,  j>erhap8.  Q.  The  car  tracks  are  no  source  of 
obstruction  to  the  vehicles  stopping  at  your  store,  or 
to  trucks  backed  up  there,  are  they  )  A.  No,  sir; 
^  I  used  to  suppose  it  would  be  a  source  of  trouble, 
35j8  bnt  experience  shows  that  it  is  not. 

3fr.  BeaTnan-  You  used  to  think  that  25  feet 
would  bother  you,  but  you  found  it  does  not. 

Sff  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Does  the  street  railroad  on  Broadway — the  ex- 
isting street  railroad — between  Fourteenth  and 
Thirty-fourth  Streets  coatribiite,  in  your  opinion,  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  merchants,  the  hotel-keepera, 
the  places  of  amusements,  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness, on  Broadway  %    A.  Most  decidedly. 

By  Mr.  Bemnan  : 
3559  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  horse-railroad  on  Broad- 
way, below  Fourteenth  Street,  would  bring  back  the 
theatres  or  the  churches  to  Broadway  below  Four- 
teenth Street  \  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  it  would  raise 
the  value  of  propertyj  however.  Q,  How  would  it 
have  the  effect  oi  raising  the  value  of  property  f  A. 
I  cannot  tell ;  1  do  not  know  how  it  is  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Seventeenth  Street  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  but  I  think  property  has  increased  in 
value  there  ;  I  used  to  be  very  much  opposed  to  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway;  I  have  opposed  it  all  my  life  ;  but, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  know,  I  have  been 
taught  that  I  was  in  the  wrong.  Q,  Do  you  know 
whether  there  is  any  present  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  property  on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
Street?  A.  1  have  no  opinion.  Q.  Do  you  come 
down  town  very  often  on  Broadway  \  A.  Not  as 
often  as  I  do  down  University  Place.    Q.  How  did 
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you  come  down  to-day  ?  A.  The  way  I  usually  do  3660 
almost  every  day,  if  I  come  down  ;  I  take  the  cars 
down  to  Bleecker  Street  and  then  take  the  elevated 
railroad.  Q.  You  then  take  the  elevated  railroad  at 
Bleecker  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  do  that 
to-day  coming  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do  that 
rather  than  take  the  horse-cars  going  right  by  your 
door  ?  A.  They  go  right  by  my  door.  Q.  But,  rather 
than  take  the  norse-carsand  Keep  right  straight  on 
down  town  here  to  Barclay  Street,  you  get  out  of  the 
horse-cars  at  Bleecker  Street  and  get  into  the 
elevated  railroad  and  climb  up  those  steps  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Why  do  you  do  that,  instead  of  keeping  on 
with  the  horse-cars  i  A.  Because  I  can  do  it  quicker. 
Q.  Do  the  horse-cars  go  slow  down  in  this  part  of 
the  city?  A.  Not  where  I  am.  Q.  But  how  is  it356i 
below  Bleecker  Street  'i  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not 
go  there  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  Q.  When 
you  are  coming  down  to  the  City  Hall  or  Wall 
Street,  you  get  into  the  elevated  railroad  at  Bleecker 
Street  rather  than  to  continue  either  by  omnibus  or 
horse-cars  ?  A.  Generally  ;  I  would  be  sure  to  if  I 
was  going  to  Wall  Street. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  take  the  stage  when  you  go 
to  Wall  Street  ?  A.  Because  that  would  be  creep- 
ing. Q.  You  take  the  horse-cars  down  to  Bleecker 
Street,  and  that  is  Ave  cents  fare  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  take  the  elevated  road  from  Bleecker  Street 
down,  and  that  costs  you  ten  cents  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  makes  your  fare  coat  you  fifteen  cents  from 
your  place  of  business  to  Wall  Street  {  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  If  there  was  a  line  of  horse-cars  running  on 
Broadway,  between  your  store  and  Wall  Street, 
which  ran  for  only  five  cents  fare,'  would  you  ride  in 
the  street-cars,  or  would  you  come  down  on  the 
elevated  road  tnen  I  A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  line ;  if  they  were  as  rast  as  they 
are  between  my  store  and  Bleecker  Street  I  should 
take  the  surface  road. 

Q.  You  would  take  the  surface  road,  and  then 
you  would  save  ten  cents  }  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  a 
gentleman  to  whom  ten  cents  is  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence— as  it  is  not  to  you — would  be  benefit^ 
laigely  by  that  decrease  in  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion, would  he  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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3563  ^y  ^^'  ^carrmn : 

Q.  You  came  down  in  this  Broadway  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue  Railroad  to  Bleecker  Street  to-day,  as 
I  understand  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  knew  where 
you  were  going  when  you  started — ^to  the  comer  of 
Chambers  Street  and  Broadway;  and  rather  than  not 
keep  on  in  that  horse-car  and  save  your  money,  you 
waited  two  blocks  or  more,  on  Bleecker  Street,  to 
the  elevated  road  i  A.  It  is  a  very  short  block  in 
Bleecker  Street  to  the  railroad  station.  Q.  It  is  one 
block,  is  it ;  you  climb  those  stairs  and  wait  for 
an  elevated  car  to  come  along,  and  you  get  in  and 
you  come  down  here  and  get  out  at  Chambers  Street 
and  walk  from  there  up  here ;  now,  why  do  you 
do  that  rather  than  keep  on  in  that  horse-car  H    A. 

op. . .  I  went  to  Wall  Street  to-day.  Q.  You  did  not  come 
direct  here  ?  A.  Not  direct  here  ;  no,  sir.  Q.  How 
did  you  come  up  from  Wall  Street  to  this  place  \ 
A.  I  walked  up  ;  I  walked  a  part  of  the  way.  Q. 
What  other  way  did  you  come  ?  A.  I  took  a  stage 
after  I  got  within — it  was  so  cold,  and  I  have  to  be 
careful  of  my  health ;  and  I  rode  about  two  or 
three  blocks.  Q.  Where  did  you  get  into  the  stage  \ 
A.  I  got  in  at  the  comer  of  Barclay  Street,  I  think. 
Q.  You  rode  to  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Was  the 
stage  full  i    A.  No  ;  very  few. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  In  leaving  your  store,  when  you  come  down  b j 
the  street  cars,  you  usually  go  to  Wall  Street,  do 
QPirri  y^^^  ^^*  ^  -^-  Almost  always  ;  hardly  a  day  goes 
«55b.^  by  but  I  have  to  go  to  Wall  Street.  Q.  And  the 
car  would  land  you  at  Barclay  Street,  and  not  at 
Wall  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  take  the 
elevated  road  because  the  Rector  Street  station  is 
nearer  to  Wall  Street  than  the  landing  place  of  the 
horse-cars  ?    A.  That  is  one  reason. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  What  was  the  other  i*easons  ?  A.  Because  I 
can  go  quicker.  Q.  Take  the  omnibuses  that  are 
going  past  jrour  store  every  day  and  the  horse-cars 
that  are  going  down  to  Barclay  Street  and  the  Astor 
House,  which  do  you  think  gets  there  first,  the  om- 
nibuses or  the  horse-cars,  on  the  average  \  A.  I 
should  suppose  the  horse-cars  a   good  deal.     Q. 
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How  much  sooner  I  A.  1  do  not  know  that ;  I  should  3555 
supi)ose  they  got  there  ten  minutes  sooner.   Q.  That 
is  your  idea  about  it  ?    A.  My  idea ;  it  is  something 
I  never  thought  of  before. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  The  horee-cars  have  a  much  longer  route  to 
travel  than  the  stages,  have  they  not.  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  have.  Q.  They  have  a  circuitous,  zig-zag, 
roundabout  route,  and  the  stages  have  a  direct  route 
down  Broadway  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 

* 

John  Oakley,  c^led  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 

the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 

duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

3567 

By  J/r.  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  of  New  York  i  A.  13  years.  Q.  Are 
you  now  a  member  of  the  Broadway  Squad  1  A.  I 
am. 

Q.  What  is  your  station  on  Broadway '(  A.  I  am 
stationed  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street,  at  pres- 
ent. Q.  Fifteenth  Street  and  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Have  you  been  stationed  on  Broadway 
south  of  Fifteenth  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been 
all  over  Broadway.  Q.  At  what  particular  points 
on  Broadway,  during  your  thirteen  years  of  police 
service,  have  you  been  stationed  ?  A.  I  was  on  Ful- 
ton Street,  I  have  been  on  John  Street^  and  I  have 
been  on  Chambers  Street ;  only  for  short  periods —  35^8 
three  or  four  months,  however.  Q.  Within  the  thir- 
teen vears  past?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  part  of 
Broadway,  according  to  your  experience,  is  the 
most  crowded  and  obstructed  ?  A.  I  think  the  lower 
part  of  Broadway  is.  Q.  What  part  of  lower  Broad- 
way? A.  From  Worth  Street  down  to  Fulton 
Street.  Q.  Between  those  two  points,  from  Fulton 
to  Worth  Streets,  including  Fulton  Street,  is  there 
any  point  that  is  more  crowded  than  another  i  A. 
No,  t  do  not  think  there  is.  Q.  Just  here  where  we 
are,  and  from  here  to  Park  Place,  Broadway  is  a 

food  deal  wider  than  anywhere  else,  is  it  not  i  A. 
think  so.  Q.  It  is  wider  here  at  Chambers  Street  I 
A.  Yes.  sir.  Q.  It  varies  a  little  when  it  gets  be- 
low here  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  Knox's  corner,  at  the 
corner  of  Fulton  Street,  is  it  not  rather  a  crowded 
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35(i9  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  Q.  Does  your  memory 
carry  you  back  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  Broadway  at  that  time,  when  other  lines 
of  stages  were  running  that  have  since  been  with- 
drawn? A.  That  was  before  my  connection  with 
the  force.  Q.  Were  you  living  in  New  York  then  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  According  to  your  recollection,  are 
blockades  or  obstructions  on  Broadwav  more  or  less 
frequent  than  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  They  are  less 
.  now.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  sort 
of  difficulty  in  operating  a  street  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street '( 
Mr,  Beaman :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 

Setent,  as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative,  and  I 
esire  it  to  be  understood  that  this  objection  shall 
apply  to  all  the  evidence  of  this  witness. 
3570  Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 

Beaman. 
A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Not  a  bit  of  difficulty  ?  A.  I 
think  not.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  construc- 
tion of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  with,  say, 
fifty  or  seventy-five  cars  running  on  it,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  210  stages  that  are  now  running,  tend 
to  relieve  Broadway  or  obstruct  it  more?  A.  I 
think  it  would  relieve  it.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 
would  a  single  car  operate  as  a  more  serious  obstruc- 
tion than  a  single  stage  ?  A.  Not  as  much.  Q.  In 
your  opinion,  are  not  c^rs  rather  more  manageable 
m  a  crowd,  in  consequence  of  their  running  without 
I)oles,  than  stages  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  long 
poles  sticking  out  so  far  ahead  of  the  stages  are  a 
great  obstruction  and  a  great  inconvenience  in  ex- 
3371  tricating  stages  from  a  crowd,  are  they  not?  A, 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  the  stages  frequently  run  crowded  i 
A.  They  do  mornings  and  nights,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  that  the  testimony  of  this 
witness  be  stricken  out  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  re- 
buttal, and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Were  you  subpoenaed  to  come  here  to-day  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  would  not  have  been  here  if  I  had  not 
been  subpoenaed.  Q.  When  did  you  receive  the 
subpoena  'i    A.  Yesterday  afternoon. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  lower  Broadway,  stationed 
for  any  length  of  time  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
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Not  any  longer  than  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  3572 
Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  down  there  ? 
A.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  I  guess  since  I  was  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  i  Q.  How  much  have 
you  been  down  here  in  all  during  the  last  ten  years  i 
A.  I  guess  I  have  done  duty  down  in  this  part  of  the 
city  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Q.  In  ten  years  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been 
stationed  down  here  at  all  ?  A.  In  this  part  of  the 
city  (  Q.  Yes,  stationed  here  if  A.  About  six 
months  ago  I  was  down  here  for  a  day.  Q.  Where- 
abouts ?  Q.  On  the  comer  of  Pulton  Street  ?  Q.  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  there  is  less  travel  through  Ful- 
ton Street  than  there  was  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Is  there  less  travel  up  and  down  Broadway 
than  there  was  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  There  is.  (^. 
Less  travel  of  all  kinds  ?  A.  Of  all  kinds.  Q.  3573 
Less  vehicles  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Less  trucks  and 
loaded  teams  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  has  become 
of  them  i  A.  There  are  other  channels  that  have 
been  opened  ;  South  Fifth  Avenue  and  New  Church 
Street ;  and  then  there  is  Chambers  Street,  or  at  least 
the  Bridge  crossing  ;  a  great  many  trucks  pass  that 
way  that  used  to  cross  tne  Fulton  Ferry ;  that  re- 
lieves Broadway  a  good  deal.  Q.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  else?  A.  A  great  deal  of' travel  goes 
through  West  Broadway.  Q.  Anything  else  if  A. 
Not  that  I  can  think  of.  Q.  Where  are  you  sta- 
tioned on  Broadway,  generally  ?  Q.  On  the  comer 
of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Union  Square  now.  Q. 
Is  the  travel  increasing  or  decreasing  there?  A. 
I  do  not  know  as  it  is  increasing  any ;  it  is  about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  ^^  ^  ^ 
years.  Q.  What  time  of  the  year  is  Broadway 
most  crowded  ?  A.  About  this  season  of  the  year ; 
in  the  Pall  and  Winter.  Q.  Just  about  this  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it,  is  it  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  the  trucfe  going  up  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Broadway,  where  you  are,  go  on  the 
tracks,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  ?  A.  They 
usually  follow  the  raUroad  tracks.  Q.  They  do  that 
even  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  do  they  do  that, 
as  you  understand  it  ?  A.  There  is  better  travel- 
ing on  the  railroad  track.  Q.  Why?  A.  Be- 
cause the  railroad  company  keeps  the  tracks  clear, 
and  they  also  sand  the  track,  and  it  makes  a  very 
good  footing  for  the  horses.  Q.  How  is  it  in  the 
Summer  time  i    A.  They  usually  take  the  street.    Q. 
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3575  In  the  Summer  time  tbey  prefer  the  street  ?  A. 
They  usnally  take  the  street ;  sometimes  they  fol- 
low the  track  too.  Q.  Which  do  yoa  think  they 
prefer  in  the  Summer  time,  the  street  or  the  track  i 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  preference.  Q. 
Yon  find  them  crawling  along  the  track  a  good  deal, 
do  yoni  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  those  trucks  stop  the 
cars?  A.  No,  sir:  they  don't  seem  to.  Q.  What 
proportion  of  the  travel  are  trucks,  where  yon  are? 
A.  It  is  mo.stly  light  wagons.  Q.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle trucking  there;  A.  There  is  not  very  much 
heavy  trucking  there.  Q.  Is  there  much  trucking 
up  Sk)uth  Fifth  Avenue ';  A.  I  think  there  is.  Q- 
Is  there  much  up  Fifth  Avenue*  A.  There  is  round 
that  neighborhood ;   round  Fourteenth  Street.     Q. 

3576  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  horse-car  track  is  an  advan- 
tage to  a  loaded  track  in  a  street  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  difference. 

Q.  You  think  one  is  as  good  as  another,  do  you  1 
A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  a  truck  '.  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  *  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  an  omnibus  is  more 
likely  to  be  stopped  by  an  obstrucrion  in  Broadway 
than  a  horse-car  is  1  A.  I  don't  know  as  they  are. 
Q  Dt)  yon  not  think  a  horse-car  is  more  likely  to 
be  stopped  than  an  omnibus  i  A.  I  don' t  think  so. 
I  think  a  car  can  get  along  through  a  crowded 
place  as  well  as  the  stage.  Q.  Suppose  something 
18  broken  down  on  the  track,  does  not  an  omnibus 
have  great  facilities  for  getting  along  that  the  horse- 
3577 car  does  not?  Of  course,  they  have  an  advantage 
there.  Q.  Then  they  can  not  get  along  as  well  as 
stages  in  such  a  case ;  A.  No.  Q,  Do  you  not 
think  cars  are  more  likely  to  cause  a  blockade  than 
omnibuses  are  '(  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q,  Suppose 
something  is  on  the  track ;  the  car  has  got  to 
stop,  has  it  not  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  there  was  an 
omnibus  right  behind  this  obstruction,  it  could  get 
out  of  the  way  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  If  there 
were  three  or  four  cars  strung  right  behind  each 
other  and  there  was  something  on  the  track,  on  the 
street,  there  could  be  nothing  pass  between  that  and 
the  cars,  could  there  I  A.  They  stop  far  enough  to 
allow  a  team  to  pass  between  them.  Q.  They  do 
not  stop  in  long  lines,  you  mean  to  say  !  A.  No. 
Q.  But  if  anvthing  passes  between  the  cars,  and  the 
street  is  blocked  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  use 
in  passing  the  cars  then  ;  that  blocks  the  other  side. 
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and  it  stops  the  tracks  on  the  other  side  1  A.  No,  3678 
they  could  get  out  of  the  wav.  Q.  Then  you  have 
never  been  anywhere  where  norse-cars  have  caused 
any  trouble  t  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  never  had  any 
experience  with  horse-car  blocks  at  alii  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  What  is  your  beat  \  A.  I  have  from  Fifteenth 
to  Seventeenth  Street ;  I  have  two  blocks.  Q.  And 
thev  ai-e  on  Broadway,  and  the  Broadway  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue  cars  have  been  running  continually 
ever  since  vou  have  been  located  there  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Tnose  cars  run  with  regularity  and  de- 
spatch? A.  Yes,  sir,  they  do.  Q.  Carey's  cross- 35^3 
town  line  (the  Blue  line)  goes  right  tht'ough  there 
also  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  lines.  Q.  What  is  the 
other  line?  A.  Fourteenth  Street;  the  Union 
Square  line.  Q.  That  crosses  Union  Square  where 
you  are?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  Cary^s  line,  t\\^, 
blue  line,  going  across  town,  runs  up  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  Seventeenth  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  line 
runs  a  separate  line  of  cars,  which  they  call  the 
Broome  Street  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  all  those 
cars  run  without  any  disturbance  to  the  street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Broadway  at  Seventeenth  Street  is 
the  narrowest  point  that  vou  know  of  on  Broadway, 
is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  it  is  very  narrow  there  < 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Three  lines  of  cars  are  running  on  ^r^^ 
it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  trucks  use  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  say  that  in  your  neighborhood  light 
wagonn  are  the  rule ;  do  you  mean  merchants'  de- 
livery wagons  i  A.  And  grocery  wagons.  Q.  Such 
wagons  as  Araold  &  Constable  s  and  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor s  and  such  merchants  as  send  out  and  deliver 
goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  take  cabs  into  consideration?  A. 
There  are  a  good  many  cabs  there.  Q.  And  a  great 
many  hackney  carriages  of  all  kinds  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Two-horse  cabs  and  one-horse  cabs  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  a  day  like  this,  when  the  streets  are  slippery, 
do  they  ordinarily  travel  on  the  track  ?     A.   They 

f generally  follow  the  track.  Q.  Do  they  jrenerally 
ollow  the  track  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  A.  i  es,  sir. 
Q.  The  track  is  generally  in  a  good  condition  be- 
tween the  rails  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  well  paved 
and  sanded  i    A.  Yes,  sir.      Q.  And  is  kept  dry 
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'^  when  the  other  streets  are  slippery  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  not  the  people  who 
drive  wagons  usually  take  to  the  track  rather  than 
go  anywhere  else  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  If  they  ride  on  the  tracks,  so  far  as  they  do 
ride  on  them,  do  they  not  interfere  with  the  cars  i 
A.  Not  at  all.  Q-  You  never  saw  that  (  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Broadway  is  one  hundred  feet  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in 
that  neighborhood.  Q.  And  there  is  nothing  except 
the  Park  and  children  and  people  in  it  t  A,  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  On  the  west  side,  tuere  is  nothing  but  fine 
retail  stores  ;  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  a  great  bie, 
112  broad  avenue,  with  plenty  of  room  for  cars  to  back 
up  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  ScTibner: 

Q.  How  is  it  from  Seventeenth  Street  up  to  Nine- 
teenth Street  J  A.  It  is  a  pretty  buffv  place.  Q.  It 
is  very  narrow  there,  is  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  It 
is  very  narrow  and  very  busy !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  noticed  whether  the  fire-eneine  wheels  are 
so  ^uged  that  thej  fit  the  tracks  ?  A.  I  have  never 
noticed.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  or  not  the 
tracks  are  any  sort  of  obstruction  to  tire  engines  I 
A.  Never.     Q.  They  go  right  along  i    A.  Yes,  air. 

3  By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  You  have  never  noticed  anything  of  it?  A, 
Yes,  sir,  I  have.  Q.  Do  the  fire-engines,  as  they 
pass  by  your  beat,  at  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Streets  take  the  track  instead  of  the  street  I  A.  They 
Qsually  take  the  track  in  this  time  of  the  year.  Q- 
How  IS  it  at  other  times  of  the  year?  A.  In  the 
Summer  time,  they  usually  go  on  the  surface. 

Tebesce  Paeley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
ot  the  Broadway  Surface  Kailroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn  testifies  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  \\'here  do  you  live  i  A.  462  Seventh  Avenue. 
Q.  What  do  you  do  for  a  living  i  A.  I  keep  trades. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  horses  yourself?     A.  Not 
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now ;  I  used  to.  ^.  Do  you  drive  trucks  in  Church  3584 
Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  your  trucks  work  in 
Church  Street  lar^ly  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  most  times  on 
the  comer  of  Framthn  and  Church  Streets.  Q.  How 
many  trucks  do  you  employ  ?  A.  Three.  Q.  Do 
you  do  business  for  the  merchants  in  Church  Street ) 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing 
business  for  Church  Street  merchants?  A.  Four 
years  ago  we  moved  in  there.  Q.  There  has  been 
a  railroad  track  on  that  street  all  the  while  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  receive  and  deliver  ^oods  that  you 
cart  there,  do  you  have  to  back  up  in  front  of  the 
stores  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  along  and  do  your 
business,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  rail- 
road in  that  narrow  street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 3586 
set  along  without  any  difficulty  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
lou  and  the  street-car  drivers  do  not  ^t  into  anv 
fights,  do  you  i  A.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing.  Q.  It 
is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  any  controversy  between 

Jourseli  and  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have 
one  your  business  for  four  years,  carting  for  the 
Church  Street  merchants,  with  success  and  pros- 
I)erity  i    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Oross-examinatiaii  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  alderman  ?  A.  Not  as  I  am 
aware  of.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  truckman  I 
A.  About  twenty-five  years.  Q.  If  you  had  been 
an  alderman,  you  would  be  likely  to  have  known  it, 
I  suppose?  A.  Probably,  I  would.  Q.  Where  did 3586 
vou  nave  your  stand  before  you  had  it  in  this 
street  ?  A.  I  went  from  No.  12  Pine  Street  to  196 
Church  Street.  Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  trucks  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Who  do  you  truck  for^  A. 
Barron,  Joseph  &  Co.,  H.  Hahlo  &  Co.,  Brown  & 
Co.  Q.  Where  are  Barron,  Joseph  &  Co?  A. 
Comer  of  Church  and  Franklin  ;  96  Franklin  Street. 
Q.  Do  they  not  load  and  unload  on  Franklin  Street  ? 
A.  That  is  discretionary.  Q.  It  is  discretionary 
with  whom  i  A.  With  both  sides — with  me  ;  and 
I  generally  load  the  single  trucks  always  on  Church 
Street,  and  the  double  truck,  if  it  is  a  tedious  load, 
we  load  on  Franklin  Street.  Q.  Why  do  you  do 
that?  A.  Sometimes  we  have  the  goods  on  the 
Franklin  Street  side  ;  it  is  the  most  convenient.  Q. 
It  is  more  convenient  than  Church  Street  i  A.  By 
all  means ;  we  have  got  two  hatchways  there.    Q. 
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3687  Then  you  only  load  and  onload  part  of  the  goods  on 
Church  Street  i  A.  Part  of  the  goods ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  part  of  the  total  amoont  of  goods  you  receive 
for  that  house,  do  you  load  and  unload  on  Church 
Street  ?  A.  The  most  part  on  Church  Street.  Q. 
What  is  their  business  i  A.  Jobbers ;  dry  goods 
jobbers.  Q.  If  you  have  two  hatchways  on  Frank- 
lin Street,  how  many  have  you  on  Church  Street  i 
A.  We  have  one  on  Franklhi  Street  and  one  on 
Church  Street.  Q.  And  you  do  the  most  of  the 
business  on  Church  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which 
side  are  they  on,  the  east  or  the  west  side  f  A.  Th«* 
west  side.  Q.  Then  you  have  plenty  of  room  there,  to 
load  and  unload,  without  stopping  the  cars  t  A. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  to  l^ck  up  a  single  truck 

^^^and  load,  without  interfering  with  the  cars.      Q. 

^^^^^  Suppose  you  put  a  double  truck  there,  would  you 
interfere  with  the  cars  i  A.  We  have  to  stop  'the 
cars.  Q.  If  you  were  going  to  load  a  doable  truck 
and  back  it  up,  it  would  stop  the  cars,  would  it  not  i 
A.  If  I  had  nine  or  ten  cases  to  put  on.  I  would  de- 
lay a  little  while  longer.  Q.  The  question  is,  if 
your  double  truck  was  backed  up  there,  and  the 
car  was  coming  along  at  the  same  time,  your  truck 
would  not  stop  the  car  I  A.  The  double  truck  would 
stop  it.  Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
load  or  unload  your  truck  i  A.  From  one  minute 
to  five.  Q.  Does  anybody  else  do  any  trucUng  for 
these  people,  except  yourself }  A.  No.  Q.  How 
many  trucks  do  all  their  business  i   A.  Three  trucks 

3589  between  different  houses. 

Q.  Three  do  all  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
All  you  do  for  everybody  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  H. 
Hahlo  &  Co.  are  where  i  A.  Franklin  and  Church 
Streets,  on  the  opposite  side.  Q.  They  are  on  the 
north  side,  with  an  entrance  on  Franklin  Street  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  When  you  speak  of  their  street  I 
suppose  they  advertise  as  such  and  such  a  number 
Franklin  Street,  do  they  not!  A.  Franklin  and 
Church.  Q.  Do  you  load  and  unload  for  them  in 
the  same  wav  that  you  do  for  these  other  houses ! 
A.  They  load  aU  the  goods  on  Franklin.  Q.  All  on 
Franklin  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  where  the  ele^-ator 
is.  Q.  They  do  not  use  Church  Street  at  all  for 
backing  up  }  A.  Never  unless  they  are  crowded  on 
Franklin  Street,  and  then  they  receive  on  Church 
Street.  Q.  What  is  their  business  I  A.  The  same. 
Q.  What  is  the  other  house  {    A.  The  other  house 
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is  Brown  &  Company.  Q.  What  is  their  business !  3590 
A.  Importers  of  linen  and  white  goods.  Q.  Where  ' 
are  they  i  A.  196  Church  Street.  Q.  Which  side, 
east  or  west?  A.  West.  Q.  Have  they  any  en- 
trance on  any  other  street  but  Church  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  So  all  their  business  is  done  on  Church  Street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  All  their  loading  and  unloading  is 
done  on  Church  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  they 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  a  single  truck  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  like  horse-car  tracks  for  vour  business  i 
A.  I  like  them  in  Church  Street.  Q.  You  do  like 
them  there  (  A.  Well,  we  would  never  get  through 
without  It ;  we  can  follow  the  car  right  up  and  have 
no  trouble.  Q.  Suppose  vou  wanted  to  get  to  the 
other  side  i  A.  We  hardly  ever  so  the  other  way. 
Q.  Why  not  t  A.  If  it  was  not  for  the  car  tracKs  ^^^^ 
there  we  could  not  go  from  Duane  Street  to  Canal 
Street  in  a  day ;  between  the  inspectors  and  the 
policemen,  they  make  them  move  on.  Q.  You  can- 
not get  the  other  way  at  all  through  Church  Street  ( 
A.  We  never  go  that  way  unless  we  have  one  block 
or  so,  so  we  can  switch.  Q.  The  track  is  practically 
used  by  truckmen  in  getting  one  way  ;  they  follow 
the  cars  i  A,  More  so  than  the  other  way  ;  more  so 
than  going  down,  Q.  You  cannot  go  through  at  all 
going  down  t  A.  Not  very  well.  Q.  In  Nassau 
Street  you  can  go  both  ways,  up  and  down,  can  you 
not  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  And  so  in  W  ill- 
iam  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  so  in 
Broadway  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  Broadway  is  a  wide  3592 
street  by  the  side  of  Church. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Nassau  Street,  William  Street  and  Broadway 
are  twice  as  wide  as  Church  Street,  are  they  not  I 

Mr,  Beaman :  All  three  together,  do  you  mean  ? 
A.  Not  exactly  twice  as  wide.  Q.  They  are  a  great 
deal  wider?  A.  A  little  wider;  but  there  are  no 
tracks  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  do  not  think  Nassau  Street  is  any  wider 
than  Church  Street,  do  you  \  A.  There  ain^t  much 
difference.  Q.  How  wide  is  Church  Street?  A.  I 
never  measured  it.  Q.  How  wide  do  you  think  it 
is  ?    A.  About  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  or  26  feet ; 
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36931  never  measured  it.  Q.  You  are  not  a  Yankee! 
A.  Oh,  no ;  I  donH  guess. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  go  up  and 
down,  for  instance  on  Broadway,  would  you  regard 
tracks  as  any  interference  with  trucks,  if  they  were 
Joaded,  in  the  centre  of  the  Broadway  i  A.  I  think 
not. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Why  noti  A.  Because,  if  the  stages  were 
drawn  otf  we  would  have  more  space,  and  there 
would  be  less  obstruction  to  traffic  ;  the  cars  have 

ggg^got  to  keep  to  their  place,  and  they  can't  run  across 
a  truckman  and  stop  him  there  for  half  an  hour,  just 
as  they  suit.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  stage  drivers  are 
worse  on  Broadway  than  truck  drivers  i  A.  I  would 
not  give  a  decision  on  that ;  one  is  bad  and  the  other 
is  worse,  I  think.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  same 
number  of  stages  cause  any  more  obstruction  than 
the  same  number  of  trucks?  A.  Each  stage  will 
cause  as  much  obstruction  as  one  truck ;  there  is 
more  trucks  on  Broadway  than  stages.  Q.  More 
trucks  ?  A.  I  should  think  so.  Q.  Is  not  Broadway 
very  important  to  be  used  by  truckmen  in  their  busi- 
ness, up  town  and  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  as  much 
as  it  used  to  be  years  ago.  Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  The 
shipping  has  all  moved  up  on  the  west  side,  as  high 

3695  as  Canal  Street ;  I  have  seen  myself  stopped  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  to  take  my  turn  down  to  Fier  1  to 
ship  goods  there,  and  then  it  was  blocked ;  but  now 
the  heavy  work  of  that  traffic  is  diverted  up  around 
the  river  as  high  as  Pier  39.  Q.  You  do  not  use 
Broadway  1  A.  Not  much ;  we  take  the  west  side 
more. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  A  lot  of  steamship  companies  whose  trucks  used 
to  encumber  Broadway  have  moved  way  up  to 
Twenty  third  Street  and  along  that  way,  have  they 
not  ?  A.  There  is  only  one  that  far  up.  Q.  They 
have  moved  up  town?  A.  They  have  moved  ub  as 
far  as  Canal  Street ;  all  foreign  lines  have  movea  up 
that  way. 
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Charles  P.  Dennehy,  called  as  a  witness  on  be-  3696 
half  of  the  Broadwajr  Surface  Bailroad  Company, 
bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr  Scrihner : 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  a  living  ?  A.  I  am  a  truck- 
inan.  Q.  Do  you  own  the  trucks  you  drive  ?  A. 
Partly ;  I  am  in  partnership  with  my  sister.  Q. 
How  many  trucks  have  you  made  use  of  in  your 
business  1  A.  From  four  to  seven.  Q.  Where  do 
you  do  your  trucking,  mainly  I  A.  My  stand  is  on 
the  comer  of  White  and  Church.  Q.  Do  you  do  a 
good  deal  of  business  for  the  merchants  in  Church 
Street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  considerable.  Q.  That  is  an 
especially  narrow  street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It  is  a  very 
narrow  street;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  diffi-  3597 
culty  in  getting  along  with  the  cars  that  run  through 
Church  Street  there  ?  A.  N  o,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ha^^e 
any  controversy  with  the  drivers  ?  A.  None,  what- 
ever. Q.  You  do  your  business  with  facility  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  obstruct  the  cars  very  little  ?  A. 
As  little  as  possible.  Q.  And  the  cars  obstruct  you 
very  little  ?  A.  As  little  as  possible.  Q.  What  do 
you  say  with  reference  to  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  railroad  on  Broadway ;  would  that  inter- 
fere with  truckmen  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative  ;  and  I 
ask  that  this  objection  be  considered  as  made  to  all  ^ 
the  evidence  of  this  witness.  ^^^ 

Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  I  don't  know  as  it  would. 

Q.  Do  not  truckmen  ordinarily  follow  the  tracks 
of  the  cars  in  streets  where  car  lines  are  laid  \  A. 
After  a  snow,  they  do.  Q.  They  do  it  from  choice  { 
A.  Choice;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Truckmen  seek  streets  in 
which  tracks  are  laid,  do  they  not?  A.  After  a 
snow.  Q.  To  avoid  the  streets  in  times  of  snow 
where  there  is  no  track  and  it  is  not  swept  off  \  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty*  as  to 
the  width  of  Broadway  with  truckmen  doing  their 
business,  both  in  loading  and  unloading  and  travel- 
ing along  the  street,  if  there  were  a  double  track 
rauroad  in  the  centre  of  the  street  ?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  that  would  depend  ujxon  how  much  space 
the  railroad  track  would  take  up.     Q.  Say  it  takes 
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3591  up  15  feet  space  in  the  centre  of  the  street  where  the 
street  is  40  feet  ?  A.  That  would  leave  25  feet,  12i 
feet  on  each  side  i  Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You 
think  there  would  be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the 
transaction  of  all  the  commercial  business  of  New 
York  that  is  done  on  trucks  in  Broadway  with  those 
tracks  there  ?  A.I  think  not.  Q.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  obstruction 
made  by  a  street-car,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
stage,  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  tnink  it  obstructs  about 
as  much  ;  possibly  not  any  more.  Q.  You  think 
one  car  would  obstruct  the  street  about  as  much  as 
one  stage,  and  no  more  <  A.  Yes,  about  that.  Q. 
Stages  are  a  lawless  set  of  vehicles,  that  travel  on 
either  side  of  the  street  ?     A.  Practically,  there  is 

3600  ^^  Broadway.  Q.  They  get  in  the  way  of  trucks  I 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  truck  never  knows  where  it  is 
going  to  iind  a  stage  ?  A.  It  is  something  like  that. 
Q.  The  stages  are  the  great  source  of  obstruction  in 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know  where  to 
find  the  street-cars  exactly?  A.  Sometimes.  Q. 
They  could  not  get  off  the  tracks  ?  A.  No ;  they 
could  not.  Q.  You  would  know  where  to  find  s. 
street-car — on  its  track  ?  A.  They  have  the  ri^ht  of 
way.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fixed  hue  of 
travel  of  the  street  cars,  with  the  stages  removed, 
would  create  better  facilities  for  truckmen  on  Broad- 
way than  they  have  now  ?  A.  I  think  that  they 
would  be  good. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 

3601  of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied;     exception    taken    by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  many  trucks  do  you  own  ?  A.  From  four 
to  seven.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  four  to  seven  ? 
A.  When  we  are  busy  we  run  seven,  and  when  we 
are  not  we  run  four.  Q.  How  many  are  you  run- 
ning now?  A.  Four.  Q.  How  long  has  it  been 
since  you  have  been  running  seven  ?  A.  A  year  ago 
last  Fall.  Q.  Then  you  have  not  been  busy  since 
then  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  run  from  six  to  four.  Q. 
How  about  the  Spring  ?  what  is  your  busiest  season? 
A.  In  the  Spring  ;  it  ought  to  begin  now.  Q.  Is  it 
dull  now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.   For  how  long  has  it 
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been  so}  A.  At  least  two  months.  Q.  All  truck- 3602 
men  are  dull,  are  they  i  A.  I  speak  for  myself ; 
they  all  complain.  Q.  There  is  not  much  to  do  i 
A.  Not  much  to  do.  Q.  What  is  the  matter  <  A. 
Oeneral  depression  throughout.  Q.  No  horse-car 
railroad  is  on  Broadway,  is  there  i  A.  That  mav 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  A.  1  can- 
not say  that  it  would. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  have  ( 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  the  cars  on  Church  Street 
helped  you  I  A.  It  helped  me  to  do  business ;  it 
has  facUitated  me  to  do  it.  Q.  What  business  do 
you  do  there  i  A.  Two  stores  I  do  business  for ; 
one  is  a  hosiery  jobbing  house,  and  the  other  an 
agent  for  mills.  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  thegg^ 
hosiery  house  i  A.  S.  Henlein  &  Co.  Q.  What  is 
their  number  I  A.  185,  I  think ;  1  wotf  t  be  certain. 
Q.  Do  they  load  and  unload  on  Church  Street  ( 
A.  No.  Q.  Where  do  they  load  and  unload  i  A. 
They  load  and  unload  on  Church  Street.  Q.  1 
thought  you  said  they  did  not  ?  A.  I  don't  unload, 
they  do.  Q.  Where  do  you  load  and  unload  ?  A. 
I  load  around  the  comer.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  For  my 
own  convenience.  Q.  Which  side  of  the  street  are 
they  on  i  A.  On  the  side  towards  Broadway.  Q. 
Then  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  have  a  horse 
railroad  there.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  loading  and 
unloading  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  sQi  A.  If  the 
horse  railroad  was  not  there,  I  could  not  get  into 
the  street ;  it  would  be  an  aUey-way  from  Broad^-ay.  3604 
Q.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
now  there  is.  Q.  Ordinarily,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
on  Bro  adway  ?  A.  No,  sirl  Q.  When  is  Broadway 
crowded?  A.  When  there  is  plenty  of  vehicles 
on  it.  Q.  When  is  that  ?  A.  When  they  happen 
to  be  there.  Q.  When  have  you  ever  seen  Broad- 
way t  A.  Several  times  ;  I  never  go  up  to  Broad- 
way very  often  ;  my  business  takes  me  on  the  other 
side ;  I*  have  seen  blocks  on  Broadway  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Q.  That  is  the  longest  one  we  have  seen  yet ;  how 
long  ago  was  that  i  A.  A  year  ago  ;  Christmas  a 
year.  Q.  From  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  nifi:ht 
that  block  occurred  i  A.  Not  only  Broadway,  but 
all  the  other  streets  from  the  river  up.  Q.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  a  policeman  around  there,  was 
there  i    A.  I  guess  tnere  was  the  usual  number. 
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8605  Q.  There  has  not  been  any  one  here  who  has  seen 
anything  like  that  for  a  long  time ;  when  have  you 
ever  seen  another  one  ?  A.  I  did  not  see  that ;  I 
wish  to  correct  myself  ;  I  will  tell  you  how  I  became 
aware  of  that,  if  you  will  allow  me ;  I  sent  my  driver 
to  ship  a  load  of  goods  down  the  river,  at  1  o'clock, 
I  think,  and  he  never  got  back  until  after  5,  and  he 
told  me  that  that  was  me  reason  of  it.  Q.  Have  you 
that  driver  still  i  A.  Oh,  no  ;  he  has  been  pro- 
moted ;  he  is  thinking  of  going  in  business  for 
himself.  Q.  I  suppose  he  drives  a  horse-car  now  ; 
talking  of  this  horse-car  railroad,  on  Church  Street 
— ^it  does  not  help  you  load  any  ;  you  can  not  load 
any  easier  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  drivers  get  oflf  and  give 
you  a  hand  with  a  case,  if  necessary.     Q.  The  con- 

3606  ^^^*^^  ^^^  passengers  all  do  that  i  A.  Well,  no. 
Q.  Do  the  drivers  often  help  you  if  A.  Very  often  ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  never  load  on 
Church  Street?  A.  Only  for  that  one  particular 
house,  I  told  you.  Q.  What  house  is  that  which 
you  do  not  load  for  on  Church  Street?  A.  This 
one  1  am  telling  you.  Q.  Why  do  you  not  load  on 
Church  Street  i  A.  It  is  my  convenience  to  load 
around  the  comer ;  I  have  got  a  stand  on  White 
Street,  and  I  gather  my  .stuff  and  put  it  on  the 
track,  and  send  it  away.  Q.  You  are  a  kind  of 
express  company 'i!  A.  On  a  small  scale.  Q.  Is 
your  business  that  of  trucking  small  packages  ?  A. 
Well,  no  ;  I  truck  the  largest  kind  of  packages  in 
the  United  States.    Q.  How  high?    A.  Eight  feet 

3607  high. 

Q.  Do  the  conductors  help  you  with  those  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  gather  those  and  pile  them  up  at 
your  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  street  do  you 
get  those  on  i  A.  On  White  Street.  Q.  Who  puts 
those  on  i  A.  The  Raritan  Woolen  Mills.  Q.  Do 
they  help  you  load  those  on  Church  Street  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  could  not  get  alone  without  it  I 
A.  They  would  have  got  along  aU  the  same ;  the 
officers  would  have  sent  them  on.  Q.  The  police- 
men help  you  ?  .  A.  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Q. 
Therefore,  because  of  the  help  you  get  from  the 
horse-car  drivers,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  car  line  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  did  not  say  that.  Q.  What  is  your  idea  about  it  ? 
A.  I  have  no  idea  about  Broaidway  at  all ;  I  am 
solid  on  Church  Street,  however. 

Commissioner  Harris :  I  would  like  to  have  you 
bring  that  driver  as  a  witness. 
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The  Witness :  I  haven't  got  him  ;  I  will  endeayorseos 
to  find  him,  if  you  like. 

Charles  W.  Newman,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadwajr  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  1  A.  349  West  Seventeenth 
Street.  Q.  How  long  have  vou  lived  in  New  York  ? 
A.  Twenty-five  years.  Q.  What  do  you  do  for  a 
living  1  A.  Carting.  Q.  How  many  trucks  do  you 
own  i  A.  I  own  tnree  trucks  and  a  cart ;  I  only 
use  two  at  the  present  time.  Q.  Do  you  do  business 
for  people  in  Cnurch  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Yougg^g 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  that  business  in  Church 
Street  for  the  merchants  there  for  how  many  years  ? 
A.  Twenty  years ;  since  1866.  Q.  Most  of  those 
dry-goods  houses  in  Church  Street  have  been  built 
in  that  time,  have  they  not  i  A.  Quite  a  number  of 
them,  in  the  upper  end.  Q.  You  knew  what  Church 
Street  was  before  those  stores  were  built,  did  vou 
not  ?  A.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  it.  Q.  Not 
very  faint  either,  is  \t\  A.  I  know  some  old  build- 
ings that  were  up  there.  Q.  They  were  a  lot  of 
dilapidated  old  structures,  two  stones  high,  before 
the  road  was  built?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  those 
old  structures  have  given  place  to  the  mammoth  and 
palatial  stores  on  Church  Street  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  transaction  of  your  business  there  in  3610 
Church  Street,  have  the  cars  been  a  detriment  to 
you  in  any  way  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Do  you  man- 
age to  get  along  without  much  controversy  with  the 
car-drivers?  A.  They  don't  bother  me  any.  Q. 
And  you  bother  them  as  little  as  you  can,  do  you 
not  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  verv  little  ;  my  truck  backs  up 
without  interfering  with  them  at  all.  Q.  Church 
Street  is  an  especially  narrow  street,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  you  can  still  back  up  a  truck  be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  track  on  the  west  side  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  had  my  trucks  made  on  purpose  to  do 
that.  Q.  About  how  long  are  the  trucks  that  you 
use  i  A.  I  think  they  are  12i  feet  or  13  feet.  Q. 
Some  portion  of  your  truck  is  the  tail  that  backs 
over  tne  curb,  is  it  not  %  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  the 
wheelwright  set  the  wheel  up  further  under  the 
body.    Q.  The  wheel  further  under  the  body  {    A, 
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3611  I  bad  the  wheelwright  set  the  axle  further  under 
the  body,  so  that  it  would  go  back  from  the  track. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  carry  just  as  big  a  load  as  the 
other  trucks  do  and  do  not  obstruct  the  street  so 
much  in  backing  up  your  trucks  I  A.  So  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  cars.  Q.  Is  that  an  expensive 
thing  to  do,  to  have  the  truck  built  in  that  way  i 
A.  Not  at  all.  Q.  It  does  not  add  to  the  expense 
of  the  truck !  A.  Not  much.  Q.  The  expense  of 
altering  a  truck  would  not  be  much  either  ?  A.  That 
would  cost  quite  an  item,  I  guess  ;  $20  or  $25.  Q. 
In  your  opinion,  would  the  construction  and  oi)era- 
tion  of  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  between  the  Battery 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  interfere  with  the  business 
of  truckmen  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Beaman :   I  object  to  the  testimony  of  this 

3612  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as 
cumulative  ;  and  I  ask  that  the  same  objection  may 
be  considered  as  made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

Objection  ovenuled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  if  the  stages  were  taken 
off.  Q.  If  you  take  off  the  210  stages  that  are  now 
running  on  Broadway,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
the  business  of  truckmen  would  be  facibtated  ?  A. 
I  think  so.  Q  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  stages  are  a 
sort  of  vehicle  that  travel  all  over  the  street,  and 
you  never  know  exactly  where  to  find  them  \  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  a  street  car  was  there,  and  it  was 
confined  to  its  iron  track,  you  would  know  where  to 
36 1  y  find  it,  would  you  nott  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would 
not  that  facilitate  the  oi)ei*ations  of  truckmen  in 
driving  up  and  down  town  ?  A.  I  think  it  would, 
on  account  of  their  not  having  so  many  cars  as  there 
would  be  stages.  Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  truckmen  find 
street-car  tracks  any  sort  of  detriment  in  any  street 
in  New  York  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't  know  as  they  do. 
Q.  In  such  weather  as  this,  for  instance,  when  the 
surface  of  Broadway  is  slippery  and  the  surface  of 
other  streets  is  slippery,  or  encumbered  by  snow, 
what  streets  do  the  truckmen  prefer  ?  A.  They 
generally  take  the  track.  Q.  Why  do  they  take 
the  track  i  A.  They  always  have  tne  snow  shoveled 
off  of  it,  and  it  is  easier.  Q.  The  car  companies 
have  the  car-tracks  sanded  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That 
makes  better  footing  for  your  horses,  does  it  not  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  would 
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be  likely  to  be  different  on  Broadway,  if  there  was  a  3^514 
railroad    track  there?    A.  I    should   not   suppose 
there  would  be. 

Mr,  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion    denied ;    exception    taken   by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  How  many  tnicks  have  you  ?  A.  I  have  got 
three  trucks  and  one  cart ;  I  am  using  two  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Why  do  you  use  two  i  A.  I  have  not  work 
for  the  otner.  Q.  Is  business  dull  with  truckmen 
now^  A.  Quite  dull.  Q.  Is  general  business  in*^"^^ 
this  wholesale  department  dull,  as  you  see  it  ?  A. 
It  has  been  dull.  Q.  For  how  long  i  A.  For  three 
or  four  months.  Q.  Who  do  you  work  for  ?  A. 
Aldrich,  Giddings  &  Clifton.  Q.  Wh^re  are  they  'i 
A.  168  and  170  Church  Street.  Q.  Where  do  you 
unload  yonr  goods  ?  A.  In  the  centre  of  the  block. 
Q.  In  Churcn  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which  side 
of  the  street  are  they  on  '\  A.  The  west  side.  Q. 
Did  you  have  to  have  your  trucks  altered  so  that 
you  could  work  there  comfortably  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Why  did  you  have  them  altered  i  A.  I  had  them 
built,  when  they  were  new  ;  I  didn'  t  have  them  al- 
tered ;  I  thought  it  would  be  handy  for  me  to  drive 
in  sideways,  if  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Q.  3(;ig 
It  is  imi)ortant  for  truckmen  to  be  able  to  back  up  ? 
A.  It  is  easier  to  load  that  way.  Q.  How  much  did 
you  shorten  you  trucks  i  A.  I  didn't  shorten  them 
any.  Q.  How  much  did  you  put  your  hind  wheels 
forward  I  A.  I  could  not  say  ;  you  would  have  to 
see  the  wheelwright  about  that ;  three  or  four  inches, 
just  enough  to  clear  the  track.  Q.  Are  they  double 
or  single  trucks^  A.  Three-quarter  trucks  they 
call  them,  I  believe.  Q.  When  you  back  up  the 
floor  of  your  truck  sticks  over  the  sidewalk  a  good 
ways,  does  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  far  ;  A. 
I  should  think  eighteen  inches.  Q.  That  would  be 
objectionable  in  a  street  where  there  was  a  deal  of 
foot  travel  i  A.  It  is  some  in  the  way.  Q.  Is  there 
much  foot  travel  in  Church  Street?  A.  Quite  a 
good  deal.  Q.  Do  the  car  drivers  help  you  any  { 
A.  They  never  stopped  to  help  load  me  yet ;  they 
generally  go  right  along  about  their  business.    Q. 
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3617  You  do  not  have  much  of  the  help  from  car  drivers 
that  Mr.  Donnehy  spoke  of  ?  A.  I  have  never  yet. 
Q.  Do  the  policemen  bother  you  much  in  Church 
Street?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Who  else  do  you  work 
for  ?  A.  I  work  for  Wild  &  Heidelbach  ;  Campbell 
&  Elliott,  52  White  Street.  Q.  Are  these  all  the 
three  houses  you  truck  for  ?  A.  The  Pennsylvania 
Wool  Company,  38  White  Street ;  they  are  a  small 
concern;  it  don't  amoimt  to  much.  Q.  They  are 
all  small  except  the  lirst  one  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
they  have  other  truckmen  besides  you  i  A.  I  do  all 
of  it.  Q.  How  many  loads  did  all  your  trucks  carry 
yesterday  i  A.  I  would  have  to  count  first,  or  get 
my  book.  Q.  Eight  or'  ten  i  A.  Oh,  ves ;  I  guess 
I  had  as  many  as  twenty  yesterday.    Q.  Was  ves- 

3618  terday  a  big  day  ?  A.  No  ;  a  light  day.  Q.  What 
is  the  situation  in  Church  Street  where  you  are  load- 
ing there ;  I  mean  as  to  the  first  firm ;  is  not  the 
snow  piled  up  there  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  be- 
came of  it?  A.  It  has  been  carried  away,  and 
dumi)ed  into  the  river,  I  suppose.  Q.  Who  carried 
it  away  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  think  the  railroad 
company.  Q.  Do  th^-  carry  the  snow  away,  as  you 
understand  it  ?  A.  I  think  they  do  ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  the  railroad  comipanies  ordinarily  pile  up  the 
snow  on  one  side  in  Qiurch  Street  ?  A.  They  gen- 
erally pile  it  up,  and  then  carry  it  away ;  have  for 
the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  that  the  tracks  are  easier 
than  the  side  of  the  street,  because  the  snow  is  piled 

361 9  up  on  the  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  in  a  street,  say  in  Broadway,  where  it  is  well 
paved,  and  it  had  a  double  track  up  and  down,  the 
carmen  would  prefer  the  tracks  rather  than  the 
side  of  the  street  i  A.  They  would,  if  it  was  clear. 
Q.  Why  ?  A.  TTiey  would  not  prefer  to  take  the 
snow.  Q.  Suppose  the  whole  of  Broadway  was 
clear  ?  A.  They  don't  prefer  tracks  that  I  know  of ; 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  tracks ;  I  think  they  break  a 
great  many  trucks  down.  Q.  How  so  ?  A.  You 
get  in  a  track  with  a  load  and  the  truck  will  slide 
and  you  will  be  apt  to  spring  your  axle,  and  off  it 
goes.  Q.  Have  you  ever  broken  one  in  that  way  i 
A.  I  had  an  axle  broken  very  mysteriously,  and  I 
thought  it  was  from  that ;  it  got  in  a  switch.  Q. 
Have  you  seen  other  trucks  broken  that  way  ?  A. 
I  have.  Q.  Then  you  don' t  think  tracks  are  any 
advantages  to  truckmen?    A.  I  don't  think  they 
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axe.  Q.  Are  they  not  a  disadvantage  i  A.  Only  in  3520 
that  way.  Q.  Is  it  not  hard  to  get  in  and  out 
of  tracks,  or  to  cross  them  ?  A.  It  is  not  hard  work 
to  cross  them  ;  when  you  are  following  a  track,  it  is 
hard  work  to  pull  out  of  them  ;  when  you  have  a 
full  load  it  is  haxd.  Q.  Why  is  it  hard?  A.  Be- 
cause it  is  slippery  and  they  slide  along.  Q.  Do 
vou  do  much  busmess  on  Broadway  i  A.  Very 
little.  Q.  Where  is  most  of  your  business  done ; 
where  do  you  carry  goods  to  ?  A.  Along  the  North 
River  principally  ;  up  above  mostly.  Q.  Are  those 
foreign  goods  that  you  bring  3  A.  All  domestic. 
Q.  You  carry  them  to  the  steamboats?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  railway  lines.  Q.  Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  goods  ?  A.  Most  of  them  come  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pier  39,  North  River.  Q.  ^621 
So  that  you  use  Broadway  very  little  i  A.  I  use 
Broadway  very  little. 

Bi/  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  You  have  seen  many  a  truck  and  wagon 
broken  on  Broadway  where  there  are  no  tracks  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequent  to  have  them  break  down 
on  Broadway?  A.  I  don't  travel  on  Broadway 
much.  Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  stages  { 
A.  Not  much.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  worse 
than  horse-cars  'i  A.  I  think  they  are.  Q.  Why  ? 
A.  They  are  very  careless  how  they  drive,  and  they  3(j22 
are  not  particular  about  keeping  on  the  right  side  of 
the  street.  Q.  Do  you  think  stages  are  any  worse 
than  the  same  number  of  trucks  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  be- 
cause thev  generally  drive  on  a  trot,  and  cars  do 
not.  Q.  Do  stages  generally  drive  in  that  way  ?  A. 
Quite  frequently  ;  when  they  start  from  the  lerry, 
they  generally  walk  until  thev  get  to  Broadway,  or  a 
few' blocks  away,  and  then  tney  commence  to*  trot  a 
little.  Q.  You  have  seen  them  trot  in  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  Q.  You  do  not  ride  in  them 
much  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  ypu  live  i  A. 
349  West  Seventeenth  Street.  Q.  How  do  you 
come  down  i  A.  Generally  in  the  horse-cars  ?  Q. 
In  the  elevated  railroad  ?    A.  Very  seldom. 

By  Mr.  ISeribner : 
Q.  You  have  seen  stages  racing  on  Broadway  {  A. 
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3623  I  have  seen  it.  Q.  You  never  saw  borse-cars  racing, 
did  you  ?    A.  I  can' t  say  that  I  have. 

Alexander  Frazek,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
))oIice  force  of  New  York!  A.  Fifteen  years.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Broad- 
way Squad  ?  A.  Fifteen  years.  Q.  You  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Broadway  Squad  as  long  as  yon 
have  been  on  that  force  ?     A.  Four  months  on  the 

3624  force  when  I  came  on  to  Broadway.  Q.  What 
stations  on  Broadway  have  you  occupied  ?  A.  From 
Cortlandt  Street  up  to  Twenty-third  Street.  Q. 
The  different  stations  all  the  way  up?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  witn  the  ordinary  traffic  on 
Broadway  and  the  ordinary  vehicles  that  travel 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  operating  a  street  railroad 
on  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
Street  ? 

Mr.  Beaman:  I  object  to  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal,   and  as   cu 
mutative;    and  I  ask  that  the  same  objection    be 
considered  as  made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 

3625  "®ss. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  would.  Q.  Suppose 
a  street  railroad  was  constructed,  with  double 
tracks  located  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  there 
were  fifty  to  seventy-five  cars  put  thereon,  and  the 
210  stages  now  running  on  Broadway  were  with- 
drawn ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  travel  on  Broad- 
way would  be  relieved  or  that  the  obstruction  would 
be  increased  ?     A.  I  think  it  would  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  that  the  testimony  of  this 
witness  bestricken  out  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in- 
competent, is  not  in  rebuttal,  and  is  cumulative. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  How  many  omnibuses  do  you  think  are  run- 
ning on  Broadway  f     A.  I  guess  about  250,  1  think, 
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or  something  like  that.  Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  they  3026 
are  all  there  at  one  time?  A.  They  are  not  on 
Broadway  at  one  time.  Q.  How  man}'  do  you 
think  are  on  Broadway  at  one  time,  below  Four- 
teenth Street?  A.  I  guess  there  are  a  hundred  of 
them  ou  Broadway  at  one  time  below  FourtecMith 
Street.  Q.  You  think  one  hundred  omnibuses  would 
block  Broadway  more  than  lifty  ears  f  A.  Yes,  I 
think  they  would.  Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  ? 
A.  Bleeeker  Street.  Q.  Is  that  a  crowded  part  of 
Broadway?  A.  Not  very.  Q.  How  long  have  5'ou 
been  there  ?  A.  About  eight  years;  seven  or  eight 
years.  Q.  Is  there  much  retail  business  there  in 
Bleeeker  Slivet  ?  A.  Good  deal.  Q.  Is  it  in- 
creasing or  diminishing?  A.  About  the  same.  Q-qaq7 
Have  you  noticed  any  changes  in  that  part  of 
Broadway  where  you  are?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
lots  of  new  buildings  that  have  gone  up  there.  Q. 
All  along  in  that  section  ?  A.  Bight  around  that 
DeighborJiood.  Q.  They  are  fine  buildings;  very 
valuable  buildings?  A.  Some  of  them  are.  Q. 
They  have  all  been  put  up  within  what  time?  A. 
Inside  of  eight  years.  Q.  Name  some  of  the  big 
buildings  that  have  been  put  up  right  along  there 
within  eight  or  ten  years?  A.  There  is  Keep^s  store, 
right  on  the  corner. 

Q.  Corner  of  what?  A.  Bleeeker  Street  and 
Broadway  ;  there  is  one  where  the  Olympic  Theatre 
was  ;  there  are  two  or  three  put  up  there ;  there  is 
one  or  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Q.  Was  3628 
there  ever  a  time  when  Broadway  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  Bleeeker  Street  had  such  fine  stores  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  there  are  buildings  going  up  all  along 
there.  Q.  It  is  improving  all  the  time,  as  you  see 
it  i  A.  The  buildings,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  noticed 
any  falling  off  in  the  business  done  on  Broadway  { 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  has  it  been  falling  on  i 
A.  It  nas  been  falling  off  mostly  for  five  or  six 
years ;  falling  off  the  whole  time.  Q.  Have  you 
noticed  it  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  No — well,  yes,  I 
have  noticed  it  all  over  Broadway.  Q.  Have  you 
noticed  it  all  over  the  city  i  A.  Some ;  not  on  Sixth 
Avenue  or  the  Bowery  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  fall  off 
over  there.  Q.  It  is  busy  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  and 
the  Bowery  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that 
if  the  horse-cars  come  to  Broadway  there  will  be 
just  the  same  kind  of  business  there  that  there  is  on 
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3629  Sixth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  ?  A.  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  wonld  be  something  like  that.  Q.  You  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Broadway  turned 
into  a  Bowery  ?  A.  No,  I  think  it  would  he  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  railroad  there.  Q.  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?  A.  It  would  make  business  better.  Q. 
Is  there  any  other  reason  ?  A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Where  would  it  make  business  better  i  A.  It 
would  carry  people  there  easier  and  quicker.  Q. 
Do  you  see  many  people  going  along  in  the  stages  i 
A.  A  good  many,  mornings  and  evenings.  Q.  In 
the  daytime?  A.  Not  so  much  in  the  daytime. 
Q.  What  time  do  they  begin  to  be  crowded  ?  A. 
About  eight  o'clock ;  seven  or  eight.  Q.  What 
time  do  they  fill  irp  at  night?    A.  Twelve  o'clock. 

3630  Q.  I  mean,  to  be  full ;  what  time  do  they  ride  f uU 
there?  A.  They  don't  carry  hardly  any  from  nine 
o'clock  up  to  four  or  five.  Q.  You  mean  in  the  day 
time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do  not  find  anybody 
riding  in  them  ?  A.  Some ;  but  the  stages  are  empty 
nearly.  Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  stages  carry 
people  along  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then  they  begin  about  when  ?  A. 
About  five.  Q.  And  run  until  when  ?  A.  About 
six.  Q.  And  then  they  are  empty  again  ?  A.  The 
theatre  peeple  come  after  that.  Q.  Do  you  find  a 
great  many  people  riding  up  and  down  Broadway 
below  Fourteentn  Street?  A,  I  don't  be  there  at 
night  time.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  horse-car, 
or  omnibus,  in  itself  makes  the  most  obstruction  on 

3631  the  street?  A.  Well,  an  omiiibus  will  make  the 
most  obstruction.  Q.  Does  an  omnibus  make  any 
more  obstruction  than  a  big  truck  of  the  same  size  i 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  do  you  find  the  omnibuses; 
are  they  trotting  along  on  your  part  of  the  street, 
or  are  they  walking  ?  A.  Sometimes  they  trot,  and 
sometimes  they  walk.  Q.  Are  the  omnibus  drivers 
pretty  orderly  people  ?  A.  Orderly  as  any  other  kind 
of  drivers.  Q.  Just  the  same  ?  A.  Just  about  the 
same.  Q.  You  mean  the  same  as  other  drivers.  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  about  all.  Q.  They  generally  keep 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  street?  A.  No;  if  it 
suits  their  purpose  they  go  on  either  side. 

Q.  If  they  see  a  passenger  on  the  left-hand  side, 
they  go  over  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  they  want 
to  pass  their  leader,  they  go  on  the  left  hand  side 
and  run  past,  if  they  get  a  chance.  Q.  Do  rou 
make  up  your  mind  that  the  omnibus  people* are 
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trying  to  get  through  as  fast  as  they  can  t  A.  They  qqqq 
are  trying  to  get  passengers  ;  they  don't  care  about 
itting  through,  but  they  are  trying  to  get  a  load. 
They  are  tryiujg  to  get  passengers  i  A.  Yes,  sir; 
certainly.  Q.  Without  regard  to  letting  them  out ; 
they  try  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  they  can  to  get 
passengers  in  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  often  see 
obstructions  on  Broadway  }  A.  Not  lately.  Q. 
Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  on  Broadway  be- 
low Chambers  Street  for  any  length  of  time  ?  A.  I 
have  been  on  Cortlandt  Street  for  about  four  years. 
Q.  How  long  ago?  A.  Ten  year  ago.  Q.  Was 
there  any  crowd  there  then  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
same  line  of  omnibuses  ran  then  that  do  now  i  A. 
Some  lines.  Q.  What  lines  are  not  running  now  i 
A.  Second  Street,  Eighth  Street  and  Fourth  Ave-  ggoo 
nue.  Q.  That  was  longer  ago  than  four  years  ?  A. 
Probably,  it  may  be  ;  tnose  lines  were  there  when  I 
was  there ;  they  were  taken  of  perhaps  eight  years 
ago.  Q.  When  they  were  taken  off  it  reheved 
Broadwajr  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  any 
blocks  smce  then  it  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^^^lere  did 
you  last  see  a  block  there  Jl  A.  Short  blocks  are 
there  now,  once  in  a  while.  Q.  What  occasions 
that  ?  A.  If  a  horse  falls,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  short  blocks  i  A.  A 
minute  or  two  to  get  clear.  Q.  You  say  once  in  a 
while;  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Once  or 
twice  a  day.  Q.  Are  not  blocks  more  likely  to  ob- 
struct the  travel  if  you  have  a  horse  car  line  instead 
of  omnibuses^  A.  No ;  I  don't  think  that  would  o/^o^ 
be  so.  Q.  It  would  stop  all  the  horse-cars,  would  it 
not  i  A.  If  it  falls  on  the  track,  it  would.  Q.  An 
omnibus  coming  along  goes  right  by  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  it  would  block  up  a  horse-car  more  than 
an  omnibus?  A.  It  don't  take  very  long  to  get 
anything  that  I  see  out  of  the  way.  Q.  Have  you 
not  often  seen  things  in  a  street  tnat  broke  down, 
that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  get  out  of  the  way  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  did.  Q.  How  long  have  you 
seen  it  ?  A.  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Q.  Do  you 
know  how  many  horse-cars  would  accumulate  in 
Broadway  in  one  place  if  there  was  something  that 
stopped  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes Y  A. 
Five  or  six  cars.  Q.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  these  cars  were  running  a  minute 
apart,  and  there  was  a  block  across  the  street  for 
fifteen  minutes,  you  would  have  fifteen  cars  on  each 
track,  would  you  not  ?    A.  If  they  were  running  a 
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3636  minute  apart  on  each  side.  Q.  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  make  considerable  of  a  block,  if  there 
were  fifteen  cars  stretched  behind  each  other  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would.  Q.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  anything  to  get  through  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  single  wagon  on  either  side  where 
they  stopped?  A.  The  wagon  would  have  to  be 
broken  aown  that  was  standing  there ;  a  wagon 
don't  need  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.  Q.  What 
wagon  i  A.  Any  wagon  standing  by  the  cars.  Q. 
That  wagon  could  get  out  of  tne  way;  but  there 
would  not  be  room  except  for  one  wagon  to  go 
through  on  each  side  of  those  cars,  would  there  i 
A.  That  is  alL,  I  guess. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  great  deal 

3636  worse  than  to  have  a  lot  of  omnibuses  there  that 
could  get  right  behind  the  obstruction  in  the  street  I 
A.  I  don' t  see  any  great  difference.  Q.  How  many 
wagons  can  go  abreast  now  at  Chambers  Street?  A. 
About  six  or  eight.  Q.  If  you  had  two  horse-car 
tracks  there,  how  many  wagons  could  go  by  ?  A. 
Most  of  the  places  on  Broadway  one  wagon  could 
pass  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  track.  Q.  It  is 
on  that  idea  that  you  testify  ?  A.  No ;  I  think  it 
would  be  all  right  if  only  one  could  go.  Q.  You  are 
testifying  on  the  assumption  that  two  wagons  could 
pass?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  trouble  if  one  could  pass  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  there  would.  Q.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
narrowest   part   of    Broadway   below   Fourteenth 

3637  Street  ?  A.  Right  at  Fourteenth  Street,  I  guess,  is 
narrower  than  any.  Q.  How  wide  do  you  think  it 
is  there?  A.  Thirty-eight  to  forty  feet.  Q.  How 
wide  do  you  think  it  is  at  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  I  don't 
know,  but  it  is  narrower  at  Fulton  Street  than  there  ; 
it  ain't  any  wider.  Q.  It  is  about  the  same,  is  it  I 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  a  horse- 
car  track  is  placed  in  Broadway,  truckmen  can  back 
up  and  load  at  the  various  stores  in  Broadway  with- 
out interfering  with  the  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
they  could.  Q.  It  is  on  that  theory  that  you  are 
testifying?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  the  stages  on  Broadway  sometimes  race  I 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  dangerous,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  dangerous.  Q.  You  never  saw  horse-cars 
racing,  did  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Mortimer  Downing,  called  as  a  witness  on  be-  3638 
half  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr  Scribner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  jk)- 
lice  toTve  ?  A.  Over  20  years.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  a  member  of  the  Broad  way  Squad  ?  A. 
Going  on  15  years.  Q.  During  those  15  years,  on 
what  part  of  Broadway  have  you  been  stationed  ? 
A.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  posts  on  Broadway.  Q. 
Have  you  been  at  Fulton  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  been  at  Cortlandt  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  been  at  Wall  Street  i  A.  Wall  Street 
is  not  a  station ;  I  have  been  down  on  the  post.  Q.  3539 
In  Wall  Street  they  are  peaceful  folks  and  do  not 
require  any  policemen  ;  have  you  been  in  Chambers 
Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Yon  are  familiar,  then, 
with  the  general  character  of  the  travel  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  operating  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way with  double  tracks  from  Bowling  Green  or 
Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Beaman .  I  object  to  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumu- 
lative ;  and  I  ask  that  my  objection  be  considered 
as  taken  to  all  the  evidence  of  this  witness. 

Objection  ovemiled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  Provided  stages  were  taken  off?  Q.  Yes.  A.  3040 
No;  I  guess  not.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  the 
stages,  as  now  running,  a  cause  of  considerable  ob- 
struction in  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
sometimes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  removal  of  those 
stages  be*  of  great  relief  to  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J/r.  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimonv 
of  this  witness  as  incomi>etent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion   denied ;    exception   taken    by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Would  the  removal  of  those  stages  be  any 
more  of  a  relief  than  the  removal  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  trucks  {  A.  I  suppose  about  the  same.  Q. 
You  do  not  consider  stages  any  worse  than  trucks, 
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3641  do  you  ?  A.  No ;  nor  trucks  worse  than  stages.  Q. 
Do  you  think  horse-cars  are  better  than  they  are  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  they  are  ;  I  havn'  t  seen  any 
horse-cars  running  yet  in  Broadway.  Q.  You  can- 
not tell  how  it  win  work  ?    A.  No.     Q.  There  is  a 

food  deal  of  guesswork  about  it ;  do  you  know 
ow  wide  Broadway  is  ?  A.  I  ne^er  measured  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  put  a  horse-car  track  down 
there,  how  many  teams  could  pass  between  the  car 
and  the  curb  ?  A.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  more 
than  two.  Q.  In  any  part  of  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  there  can.  Q.  How  many  trucks  and 
teams  can  pass  along  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Abreast  ? 
Q.  Yes  ?  A.  About  five  ;  five  I  know.  Q.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  disadvantage 

3642  in  Broadway  to  take  and  narrow  it  a  fifth  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  it  would,  of  course.  Q.  Why?  A. 
You  said  would  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  narrow 
it  a  fifth  ?  Q.  Yes  ?  A.  To  make  it  narrower  ? 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  great  disadvant- 
age ?  A.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage.  Q.  AVhy  ? 
A.  There  would  not  be  so  much  room.  Q.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  do 
something  to  Broadway,  so  that  only  four  trucks 
could  go  abreast  instead  of  five?  A.  I  suppose 
trucks  would  go  on  the  railroad  for  a  while.  Q.  If 
they  wanted  to  turn  out  and  there  was  another 
truck  standing  on  the  side,  they  could  not  get  out 
of  the  way,  could  they  ?  A.  I  could  not  answer 
that.     Q.  Why  not  i    A.  I  think  when  the  stages 

3643  are  taken  off  Broadway,  very  soon  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  trucks  to  get  along.  Q. 
How  manjr  stages  do  you  think  there  are  on  Broad- 
way at  this  minute  ?  A.  Prom  what  I  have  seen, 
there  is  about  70  on  each  line,  and  there  are  three 
lines.  Q.  That  would  make  about  210?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Suppose  there  are  on  Broadway  at  any  one 
time  only  about  110  ;  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  take  a  110  trucks  off  of  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  take  a  110  stages  off  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  would  make  more  room  in  Broadway.  Q. 
Every  vehicle  that  you  can  get  off  Broadway,  you 
think  is  a  ^ood  thing  ?  A.  It  would  make  more 
room,  certainly.  Q.  Do  you  think  we  need  room 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  not  at  the  present  time,  the 
way  business  is  going  on  now  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
room.    Q.  How  long  has  there  been  plenty  of  room  I 
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A.  Not  very  long.  Q.  How  long  has  there  been  3644 
plenty  of  room  ?  A.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
no  blocks  down  Broadway,  where  I  am,  the  last  few 
weeks  or  so.  Q.  Where  are  you  i  A.  Comer  of 
John  and  Broadway.  Q.  Are  there  any  blocks  ? 
A.  No  sir.  Q.  It  is  a  very  duU  time,  is  Hi  A.  I 
suppose  so ;  that  must  make  it. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  that  it  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't 
know.  Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  dull  time  ?  A.  No ;  I  guess  not.  Q. 
\Vhat  is  the  cause?  A.  I  suppose  business  is 
dull.  Q.  How  does  the  volume  of  business,  as  it 
has  been  down  at  John  Street  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
compare  with  the  general  volume  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ?  A.  It  is  diUl  this  time.  Q.  Is  there  half  as  3645 
much  going  on  there  as  is  usually  done  i  A.  Just 
about.  Q.  How  was  business  before  the  holidays  i 
A.  Very  much  blocked  before  Christmas.  Q.  What 
do  mean  by  blocked  1  A.  Very  much  blocked  be- 
fore Christmas — a  day  or  two  before.  A.  All 
chocked  full  there,  was  Hi  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
occasions  the  block  there  i  A.  Grocery  wagons 
coming  from  all  over,  going  down  to  the  market. 
Q.  They  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ?  A.  Yes, 
and  trucking.  Q.  vVhat  time  of  the  day  do  the 
most  blocks  occur  ?  A.  Those  days,  three  and  four 
and  five  o'clock.  Q.  In  the  afternoon  i  A.  In  the 
afternoon.  Q.  Have  you  seen  many  i)eople  in  the 
omnibuses  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  they  riaing  full? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  riding  full.  Q.  What  time  3646 
of  the  day  do  you  see  them  (  A.  In  the  afternoon, 
standing  up;  they  are  standing  up;  I  press  ladies  right 
into  the  stages  sometimes  :  they  want  to  catch  the 
boats  down  at  the  ferry.  Q.  What  ferries  are  they 
going  for  ?  A.  Staten  Island  and  South  Ferry,  &c. 
— Staten  Island  Ferry  especially.  Q.  And  the  Wall 
Street  Ferry  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes.  Q.  These 
stages  are  convenient  for  ladies  to  go  to  the  ferry, 
are  they  not  ?  A.  I  supi)ose  so  ;  a  great  many  go 
there.  Q.  I  do  not  suppose  vou  notice  the  Wall 
Street  stage  very  much  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did.  Q.  Is  that 
stage  full  particularlv  i  A.  Going  up  or  down  ? 
Q.  Either  way  t  A.  *? he  most  is  the  South  Ferry  ; 
most  people  are  in  the  South  Ferry  stages  ;  I  don't 
see  the  Fulton  Ferry  stages.  Q.  Are  the  people  in 
the  stages,  as  you  see  them,  short  riders  or  long 
riders  ;  do  you  think  they  are  going  far  up  town  or 
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36478pi^S  to  get  out  soon?  A.  I  could  not  say.  Q. 
Were  you  any  further  up  town  at  one  time  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  I  used  to  be  in 
Bleecker  Street.  Q.  Were  there  many  riders  up 
there  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  some  time  ago ;  two  years  ago, 
1  guess.  Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  a  wagon  your- 
self i  No,  sir ;  not  for  a  living.  Q.  Do  you  think 
there  was  more  trucking  last  Fall  on  Broadway 
than  there  was  a  year  ago  i  A.  I  couldn'  t  say  that ; 
I  know  it  is  very  dull  there  this  year  ;  that  is  all  I 
know.  Q.  Outside  of  the  general  dullness  that 
seems  to  be  on  Broadway,  botn  down  town  and  up 
town,  according  to  the  testimony,  for  the  last  two 
months — ^take  two  years  ago  this  time,  and  say 
whether  the  trucking  business,  two  years  ,ago,  was 

3648  as  much  as  it  was  eight  years  ago  ?  A.  It  was  more 
eight  years  ago,  I  guess ;  we  used  to  have  a  great 
many  more  blocks  eight  years  ago  than  the  last  two 
or  three  or  four  years.  Q.  Why  is  that  1  A.  I  could 
not  say  ;  I  suppose  business  did  it,  or  their  making 
more  room  up  town  in  the  city.  Q.  Are  the  sta^s 
worse  on  Broadway  than  they  have  been  all  the 
time  ?  A.  No ;  they  are  bad  all  the  time ;  they 
want  to  take  up  the  whole  street.  Q.  You  do  not 
like  stages  as  well  as  trucks '(  A.  Some  of  the  driv- 
ers are  pretty  tough  people  ;  thev  try  to  get  a  pas- 
senger and  then  they  go  ahead ;  if  they  haven't  got 
a  load  they  nag  each  other  and  race. 

Q.  Down  in  the  neighborhood  of  John  Street  and 
Fulton  Street,  and  the  other  streets  there,  is  there 

3649 much  cross  travel  across  Broadway?  A.  Trucks? 
Q.  Of  all  kinds?  A.  Peoxjle  and  trucks?  Q.  AH 
kind  of  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  vehicles.  Q.  Where 
are  they  going  ?  A.  Down  to  the  dock  ;  down  to 
the  North  River  more  than  to  the  East  River.  Q. 
Do  you  not  think,  where  you  stand  in  John  Street, 
one-fourth  of  all  the  tiuvel  on  Broadway  at  that 
point,  is  going  across  Broadway,  either  one  way  or 
the  other  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  more  going  up  and 
down.  Q.  More  than  three-fourths  of  it  is  going  up 
and  down^  A.  There  ain't  a  great  many  going 
down  John  Street ;  there  is  more  going  down  Day 
Street.  Q.  Suppose  you  were  standing  at  Fulton 
Street,  is  there  not  a  fourth  of  the  whole  travel 
going  east  and  west  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  east  and  west. 
Q.  At  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  said 
John  Street ;  John  Street  ffoes  to  one  side  of  Broad- 
way. Q.  Take  it  at  Cortlandt  Street,  is  there  not 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  travel  at  that  point  going  east 
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and  west  i  A.  Going  north  and  south,  vou  mean.  3^50 
A.  No ;  east  and  west  i  A.  A  fourth  i  Q.  Yes.  A. 
I  couldn't  say  that ;  I  guess  not.  Q.  Does  the  travel, 
that  is  going  east  and  west,  help  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  blocking  i  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q.  Would  it  not 
be  much  easier  to  get  along  m  Broadway  if  the  same 
number  of  vehicles  were  going  north  and  south,  and 
there  was  none  of  this  cross  travel  i  A.  Oh,  yes ; 
there  would  be  no  bother  at  all ;  we  could  keep  them 
going  all  the  time.  Q.  Then  a  great  deal  of  this 
trouble  in  Broadway  is  occasioned  by  going  across  ; 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  stops  the  others  from  going  up  and 
down  ;  and  that  makes  quite  a  block.  Q*  On  Broad- 
way, below  Chambers  Street,  or  below  Fulton  Street, 
and  from  there  to  Wall  Street,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  cross-town  travel,  is  there  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  ^Qol 
Q.  This  would  interfere  very  much  with  horse-cars, 
passing  through  there,  would  it  not «  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  guess  it  womd  ;  a  man,  coming  with  a  heavy  truck 
up  Maiden  Lane,  and  up  that  hill,  it  would  stop  a 
very  heavy  truck,  and  he  might  get  stuck  below 
there.  Q.  He  would  get  stuck  on  the  track  i  A. 
He  might.  Q.  Do  the  neavy  trucks  get  stuck  on 
that  part  of  Broadway^  Some  of  them  do.  Q. 
They  would  get  stuck  more  there  if  there  was  a 
horse-car  track  there,  would  there  not  I  A.  I  sup- 
pose the  horse-car  track  would  stop  them.  Q.  As 
they  are  going  up  to  Broadway,  from  the  east  side, 
they  have  to  go  up  hill  all  the  way  (  A.  At  Maiden 
Lane  is  a  hill :  Jonn  Street  and  Ann  Street,  where  I 
am,  there  is  not  3652 

Adjourned  to  February  21,  1885,   at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M. 


New  York,  February  21,  1886. 

Mr.  Scribner :  If  the  Commissioners  please,  your 
Honors  will  remember  that  on  a  preceaing  session 
Mr.  Evarts  put  in  evidence  the  original  petition  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  to  the 
Common  Council,  and  the  original  resolution,  which 
was  subsequently  repealed.  That  makes  it  prudent 
for  me,  I  think,  to  offer  in  evidence  now  the  petition 
of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  ad- 
dressed to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   dated  October  3d,  1884,  together  with  the 
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8653  communication  of  October  3d,  1884,  signed  by  James 
A.  Richmond,  president  of  the  company,  likewise 
addressed  to  the  Common  Council.  These  papers 
I  put  in  evidence  from  the  City  Record  of  October 
7th,  1884. 

I  also  offer  the  rei)ort  of  the  Railroad  Committee 
of  the  Common  Council,  which  is  contained  in  the 
City  Rec(yrd  of  November  13th,  1884. 

Then  I  offer  the  resolution  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil contained  in  the  City  Record  of  December  6th, 
1884,  in  these  words : 

"Whereas,  The  Common  Council  has  this  day 
adopted  the  resolution  giving  and  granting  to  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  the  consent 
and  permission  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  con- 
struction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  pro- 

3654  posed  railroad ; 

And,  whereas,  Such  consent  is  intended  by  this 
Board  in  lieu  of  or  in  substitution  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  and  adopted  by  this  Board 
on  the  30th  day  of  August  last,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  his  Honor  the  Mayor  giving  con- 
sent to  the  construction  by  said  company  of  the 
railroad  mentioned  in  said  resolution ; 

Now,  therefore,  resolved.  That  the  said  resolu- 
tion of  August  30th,  1884,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
in  all  things  repealed,  rescinded  and  annulled." 

I  desire  to  file  that,  and  to  offer  in  evidence  now 
— I  have  not  the  paper  here — a  communication  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Common  Council  containing  an 

3655  opiQion  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  that  the  first 
resolution  of  August  30th  was  void  for  irregularity, 
in  consequence  of  no  proper  notice  having  been 
given  to  tne  members  of  the  Boai'd  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  resolution  was  passed. 

Copies  of  the  City  Record  mentioned  above  are 
marked  as  follows : 

That  of  November  13th,  1884,  marked  ''A.,  C.  P. 
¥." 

That  of  October  7th,  1884,  marked  "B.,  C.  P.  Y." 

That  of  December  6th,  1884,  marked  ^'C,  C.  P. 
Y." 

Henry  Weil,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railway  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  i  A.  I  live  in  Brooklyn. 
Q.  Do  you  own  property  in  the  City  of  New  York  f 
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A.  I  own  in  Broadway.  Q.  What  property  do  you  gg^g 
own  on  Broadway  1  A.  561  and  563.  Q.  Where  is 
661  and  563  Broadway  situated,  near  what  streets  1 
A.  It  is  the  building  this  side  of  where  Ball  A 
Black  used  to  keep,  100  feet  this  side  of  Prince 
Street.  Q.  One  hundred  feet  south  to  Prince  Street, 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Oh  the  west 
side  of  Broadway.  Q.  What  is  the  frontage  of 
your  building  on  Broadway?  A.  Fifty  feet.  Q. 
By  what  ?  A.  By  100.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  benefit  the  proi)erty  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  you  own  your  property  ? 

Sir,  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative,  and  I 
ask  that  this  objection  be  considered  as  made  to  all 
the  testimony  of  this  witness.  3357 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  I  think  it  would  ;  I  think  it  will.  Q.  Are  you 
in  favor  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  Q.  I  am.  Q. 
Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners  why  you  are  in 
favor  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  {  A.*  1  think  rail- 
roads, for  ladies  particularly,  are  easier  to  get  in 
and  out  of,  and  if  folks  cairv  anything  it  is  awk- 
ward to  get  into  a  stage ;  I  think  a  good  railroad, 
well  managed,  would  be  found  a  reliei  to  Broadway. 
Q.  You  think  it  would  be  less  crowded  than  it  is 
now  with  stages  on,  do  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the 
stages  on. 

By  Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  re-  oggg 
buttal,  and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examiination  hy  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  this  property  ?  A. 
I  have  owned  that  since  1867  or  1858.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  lived  in  New  York  Citv  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
When  did  you  move  away  to  Brooklyn  \  A.  Some 
eight  years  ago.  Q.  Have  you  ever  owned  any  other 
proi)erty  on  Broadwav  (  A.  That  is  the  only  piece 
of  property  I  owned  on  Broadway.  Q.  Is  that 
property  rented  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Under  a 
lease!  A.  Under  a  lease.  Q.  For  how  long!  A. 
It  has  two  years  to  run  yet  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. Q.  Who  are  the  tenants  (  A.  Steiner,  Kahn 
&  Co. ;  they  have  the  first  floor  and  basement;  Both- 
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3669  enner  &  Co. ,  importers  of  gloves,  hire  the  first  floor. 
Q.  Who  else  ?  A.  Gothold  occupies  the  three  upper 
floors.  Q.  And  their  leases  all  expire  two  years 
from  now  ?  A.  Two  vears  from  the  first  of  February, 
1886.  Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there  i  A.  Well, 
they  have  been  in  there,  the  first  three  years,  and 
then  three  vears — this  is  the  seventh  year  they  are 
in  there.  Q.  Have  they  ever  paid  any  higher  rent 
than  they  are  paying  now  ?  A.  No ;  they  paid  less. 
Q.  Did  you  raise  on  them  the  last  time  ?  A.  I  raised 
on  them  the  last  time.  Q.  Have  you  ever  rentedlJthat 
building  for  so  much  as  you  are  now  renting  it  for  i 
A.  A  great  deal  more  for  it — when  I  first  bought  it, 
it  brouffht  a  great  deal  more  monev  ;  there  was  an 
old  building  on  it;  there  was  a  bank  ^up  stairs,  and 

3660  down  below  we  used  to  get  $9,000  for  the  first  floor 
and  basement  each  ;  that  made  |18,000  for  the  first 
floor — about  as  much  as  I  get  for  the  whole  now.  Q. 
You  have  a  better  building  on  it  now  ?  A.  A  better 
building  on  it  now.  Q.  i  ou  never  got  any  more 
money  in  dollars  for  it  every  year  than  you  are  get- 
ting now,  did  you  ?  A.  Except  when  I  first  bought 
it.  Q.  How  much  rent  are  you  getting  for  it  now  i 
A.  About  $18,000.  Q.  What  does  the  tenant  on  the 
first  floor  do,  what  is  his  business  'i  A.  Well,  he 
keeps  all  kinds  of  notions;  fancy  things,  you  know. 
Q.  What  does  the  next  man  do  on  the  next  floor  i 
A.  He  is  an  importer  of  gloves.  Q.  What  does  the 
next  man  do  i  A.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  bonnet 
frames.    Q.  He  occupies  three   stories  t    A.  Three 

3661  stories  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  does  the  lower  man 
pay  ?  A.  He  pays  $8,000.  Q.  And  the  next  man  I 
A.'^No — he  pays  $4,500,  I  think.  Q.  And  the  next 
man  ?  A.  He  pays  $5,000,  I  believe.  Q.  There  are 
three  tenants  that  pay  you  in  all  about  $18,000  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  ail  in  one  store — 50  feet  (  A.  60 
feet  is  in  one  store.  Q.  Are  there  elevators  in  it  ? 
A.  There  is  nothing  but  a  freight  elevator.  Q.  Then 
the  workman  in  the  factory  have  to  walk  up  and 
down  stairs,  do  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  far 
does  it  extend  in  the  rear  (  A.  The  basement  and 
tlie  first  floor  run  back  100  feet ;  the  upper  part  after 
the  first  floor  90  feet.  Q.  It  doesn'  t  run  through  to 
Mercer  Sti-eet  at  all  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Are  all  the 
goods  that  are  received  and  delivered  from  that 
store,  delivered  on  Broadway  t  A.  On  Broadway. 
Q.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  doing  it  1  A.  No.  Q, 
You  bought  that  building  in  1867?    A.  1867  or  1868. 
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Q.  What  was  it  used  for  then?    A.  Before   that  3662 
there  was — let  me  see  ;  the  lowest  part  was  rented 
for  a  store,  and  the  second  floor,  the  whole  upper 
part,  was  rented  to  a  bank. 

Q.  It  was  practically,   then,    only    a    two-story 
building  ?    A.  Oh,  well  it  was  just  as  high  as  it  is 
now,  but  the  bank  rented  out  some  of  the  front  part 
of  it.     Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ?    A.  I 
paid  $90,000  for  one-half  of  it.     Q.  How  much  is  it 
worth  now ;  what  did  you  do  with  the  other  half  ( 
A.  The  other  half  belonged  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Van  Norton  ;  I  bought  of  him  ;  I  paid  him  $90,000. 
Q.  You  paid  $180,000  for  iti      A.    $180,000.      Q. 
How  much  is  it  worth  now?    A.  Well,    I    don't 
know  ;  according  to  the  rent  it  ain't  worth  as  much 
now.     Q.  You  are  getting  $18,000  for  it  now  ?    A.  g^oo 
I  used  to  get  about  double  the  rent  I  an>  getting 
now.     Q.  You  put  on  a  new  building  ;  did  you  'i  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  Vvhen  did  you  put  it  on  ?    A.  That 
was  eight  years  ago.     Q.   You  get  $18,000  for  it ;  I 
ask  you  what  it  is  worth  now  in  your  judgment ; 
what  would  you  sell  it  for '{    A,  I  suppose  it  could 
be  sold  for  $200,000.     Q.  Would  you  sell  it  for  that ; 
would  you  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  that  ?    A.  If  I 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  money  I  would.     Q.  Bat 
you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  the  money  ;  you 
don't  know  where  you  could  put  $200,0(50,  and  get 
so  much  income  from  it  as  that  i    A.  No ;  I  don't 
know ;  it  don' t  give  me  any  trouble,  and  that  is  one 
good  consideration.    Q.  That  income  is  perfectly 
safe  there?     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  don't  Know  of  3664 
anywhere  that  you  could  invest  money  now  and  get 
10  per  cent.,  as  you  got  in  1856 ;    do  you  1    A. 
It  doesn't  pay  10  per  cent.     Q.  There  is  no  property, 
that  you  know  of,  that  pays  such  dividends  as  were 
paid  in  1866  i    A.  No.      Q.  The  rate  of  interest  has 
all  diminished  all  over  the  State ;  all  gone  down  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  never  rented  that  Duilding  for 
any  more  money  than  you  get  for  it  now,  did  you  1 
A."  Oh,  yes.     Q.  When  i    A.  When  I  first  bought  it 
the  rent  was  double  the  amount.     Q.  How  much  did 
you  get  for  it?    A.  We  got  $18,000  for  the  first 
floor  and  basement ;  that  is,  the  two  buildings  ;  the 
50  feet  rented  there  on  a  five  years  lease  for  $18, 000 
a  man  named  Kitchen  was  in  at  that  time — a  gas 
man  ;  the  other  one  was  rented  to  a  clothing-man 
and  we  got  $18,000  for  the  first  floor,  and  the  bank 
paid  us  $10,000,  and  they  did  all  the  repairs  and 
everything;  that  was  $-8,000.      Q.  And  you   got 
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3665^28,000  for  onel  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  AbcI  18,000  for 
the  other,  when  you  first  bought  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  only  paid  $90,000  and  you  got  $20,000  a 
year  ?  A.  That  was  only  half  I  owned  then ;  the 
other  half  I  bought  later;  the  other  half 
I  bought  about  ten  years  later.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  got  more  rent  for  the  two  buildings  taken 
together  at  any  time  than  you  are  getting  now  i  A 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  When?  A.  That  is  when  I  first 
bought.  Q.  I  thought  you  bought  one  i)art  in  1857, 
and  the  other  part  in  1867  i  A.  For  the  half  of  it,  it 
brought  $14,000.  Q.  Since  1867,  or  about  that  time, 
when  you  bought  the  other  half,  have  you  got  so 
much  rent  for  it,  or  any  more  rent  for  it  than  you 
are  getting  now  i  A.  rJo.  sir.  Q.  What  did  you 
rent  it  for ;  the  two  buildings  taken  together,  from 

3666 1867  until  you  got  these  present  tenants  ?  A.  Well, 
it  was  an  old  building;  and  the  bank  took  the 
greater  part  of  it  out  of  the  middle  for  an  entrance ; 
the  principal  rent  I  got  out  of  it  then  for  some  years 
was  the  bank,  $10, 0&)  up  stairs,  and  down  below  we 
got  about  $3,500,  and  some  part  was  empty ;  yes, 
sir,  we  did  not  get  more  than  about  $14,000.  Q. 
When  these  three  tenants  were  in  there,  that  are 
now  in  there  about  seven  years  ago,  what  did  yon 
get?  A.  About  $14,000.  Q.  Why  did  you  raise 
the  rent  on  them  ?    A.  $14,500. 

Q.  You  raised  the  rent  to  $18,000  i  A.  $18,000. 
Q.  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  A.  Oh,  well,  things 
looked  up  ;    tnings  looked  up.     Q.  And  they  all 

„^  .^  stayed  and  paid  that  increase  rather  than  move 

'^"" '  away  ?  A.  i  es,  sir.  Q.  Were  there  plenty  of  other 
stores  to  rent  on  Broadway  then  ?  A.  When  I  first 
rented  it  it  was  kind  of  dull ;  when  the  first  three 
years  ran  out  it  was  dull  then  ;  right  after  I  rented 
it  things  moved  right  up ;  could  have  got  a  good 
deal  more  rent  after  I  made  the  second  lease  than  I 
leased  it  for ;  when  the  first  three  years  ran  out 
it  was  kind  of  dull  again.  Q.  You  boosted  it  up  to 
$18,000  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  rent  was  too  low.  Q. 
And  they  stood  the  boost  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Does 
Broadway  have  dull  times  occasionally  ;  is  that  your 
experience.  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q.  What  makes  it?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  makes  it ;  business  generally  is 
all  dull ;  they  are  all  complaining.  Q.  Are  your 
tenants  complaining  everywhere  wherever  you  have 
any,  in  other  places  ?  A.  Well,  yes ;  tenants  com- 
plain.    Q.  All  round  ?    A.  All  round.     Q.  You  have 
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a  great  deal  of  property  in  Brooklyn  ?  A.I  have  a  3668 
ff(X)d  deal  of  vacant  property  in  Brooklyn,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  improved  property  in  New  York. 
Q.  Are  tenants  complaining  all  round  now  i  A.  Pretty 
much.  Q.  Have  you  some  vacant  property  in  New 
York  ?  A.  No  vacant  propertjr  in  New  York.  Q. 
You  have  none  to  let  this  Spring  i  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I 
have  got  about — well,  I  suppose  120  apartments  "  To 
let."  Q.  All  to  let ;  signs  up  ''  To  let"  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  But  you  have  no  signs  up  on  your  Broad- 
way store  (  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Thej'^  are  all  fixed  i  A. 
All  rented.  Q.  Your  idea  about  horse-railroads  on 
Broadway  is  that  they  will  help  things  some  i  A.  I 
think  they  would.  Q.  Whereabouts  would  a  horse 
railroad  help  it  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  help  it  all 
through.  Q.  Prom  Pourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  ?  sgfjg 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  would  help  all  of  it.  Q.  Do 
you  think  it  would  help  the  rental  value  of  your 
property  i  A.  I  think  it  would  rent  for  more ;  you 
see,  the  reason  I  got  so  much  rent  first  off,  that 
property  was  the  very  best  part  for  retail ;  retail 
men  pay  more  than  wholesale ;  and  it  was  the  retail 
business  ;  then  the  retail  business  moved  all  up,  you 
see,  and  left  things  very  bad  down  there  ;  the  whole- 
sale business  was  down  there,  and  the  wholesale 
business  had  not  come  up  so  far,  and  it  made  it  very 
dull ;  and  now,  as  I  say,  for  the  last  year  business 
has  been  moving  up  ;  and  it  is  getting  better  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  getting  more  rent.  Q.  The 
wholesale  business  is  moving  up  Broadway,  is  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  tne  retail  business  '^" '^ 
has  all  left  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A. 
I  think  it  has  in  a  great  measure.  Q.  Do  you  think 
it  is  ever  coming  oack  again  'i  A.  Yes ;  I  think  it 
will ;  you  go  further  down  Broadway,  there  used  to 
be  no  tailor  shops  or  anything  at  all  down  there,  and 
now  you  find  plenty  of  retail  business  down  here. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  retail  business  is  coming  down 
where  your  store  is?  A.  It  must.  Q.  You  don't 
expect  it  in  your  time,  do  you  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Have  vou  always  noticed  in  Broadway  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  dull  si)ot  between  where  the  retail  business 
used  to  be  and  where  the  wholesale  business  is  f  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  always  used  to  be  dull  there.  Q.  Right 
between  the  two  'i    A.  Between  the  two. 

Q.  The  wholesale  business  has  grown  up,  then, 
and  taken  its  place,  and  the  retail  has  gone  up- 
town ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     But,  as    1  say,  ten  years  ago 
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3671  there  was  hardly  any  wholesale  business  above 
Canal  Street ;  and  now  it  has  gone  up,  and  there 
are  big,  large  stores.  Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  good 
deal  of  movement  in  the  way  of  building  large, 
new  stores  where  you  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Astor  is 
building  right  opposite ;  and  the  biiilding  on  the 
next  comer — Astor  is  putting  up  a  great  many 
buildings.  Q.  There  are  a  good|many  more  facilities 
up  there  for  accommodating  wholesale  business  than 
there  ever  was  before  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  stores 
that  have  lately  been  built  for  the  last  five  years 
have  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  wholesale.  Q. 
And  they  have  elevators  in  them  '(  A.  Pretty  much. 
Q.  And  all  the  modem  improvements — steam  and 
elevators  ?    A.  Yes,   sir.      Q.  Those  buildings  are 

^fi79  ^^^^  uiuch  better  than  the  old>fashioned  buildings, 

^''^  are  they  not  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  tenants  preter 
them  rather  than  the  others  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
say  retail  people  pay  more  rent  than  wholesale  jpeo- 
ple,  are  tney  able  to  pay  more?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  they  do  ;  I  think  up  between  Fourteenth  and 
Twenty-third  Streets  they  get  better  rent  than  the 
wholesale  men  pay.  Q.  How  is  it  that  retail  men 
can  afford  to  pay  so  much  more  rent  than  whole- 
salers ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  they  make 
a  better  profit ;  wholesale  business  is  done  on  a 
small  percentage.  Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  on  Broad- 
way when  your  property  was  worth  more  money  than 
it  is  now '{  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  tnat  is 
the  reason  ;  because,  at  the  time  I  bought  you  would 

3673  not  buy  property  unless  it  paid  seven  per  cent, 
interest ;  and  now  you  are  satisfied  if  you  get  five 
per  cent  interest  —  Q.  That  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, does  it?  A.  If  you  have  a  certain  income 
that  makes  it  worth  so  much  more. 

Bi/  Mr.  Scrihner  : 

Q.  You  paid  $180,000  for  this  property^  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q,  Then  it  had  old  buildings  on  \t  I  A.  Old 
buildings.  Q.  And  then  you  put  a  new  building 
on  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  did  that  new  build- 
ing cost  you  J  A.  About  $45,0(X).  Q.  So  that  your 
property  cost  you  $225,000^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  would  be  willing  to  sell  it  now  for  $200,000  if 
you  knew  how  to  invest  your  money  ?  A.  Let  me 
see :  the  bank  paid  me  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  lease ;  the  lease  did  not  run  out.  Q. 
Then  you  got  fourteen  of  this  $45,000  that  you  took 
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to  put  up  the  building  out  of  the  bank  ?  A.  Out  of  3674 
the  bauK.  Q.  Nevertneless,  the  building  and  land 
cost  vou  1226,0001  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you 
would  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  if  you  knew  what  to  do  with  the  money  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  when  the  old  buildings  were 
on  there  you  got  about  $28,000,  whereas  now,  with 
the  new  buildings,  you  only  get  $18,000  i  A. 
$18,000. 

Hart  Brundrett,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner :  3075 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  In  New  York  City. 
Q.  Are  you  in  business  in  this  city  'i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  President  of  the  Pacific  Bank  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  In  what  other  business  have  you  been  en- 
gaged in  this  city  during  your  residence  in  New 
York  ?  A.  I  have  always  fcen  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale woolen  business  until  three  years  ago.  Q.  WTiat 
has  been  the  location  of  the  stores  that  you  occupied  i 
A.  448  and  450  Broadway,  running  through  to  Cros- 
by Street.  Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  keep 
those  stores  {  A.  Well,  I  should  think  about  seven 
years.  Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  firm  1  A. 
Catlin,  Brundrett  &  Co.  Q.  You  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York,  or  a  business  man  in  New  York, 
for  how  many  years  altogether  i  A.  About  thirty-  3676 
two  years.  Q.  And  all  that  time  you  have  been 
familiar  with  Broadway  and  with  its  condition  and 
the  condition  of  travel  thereon  f  A.  Yea,  sir.  Q. 
You  have  been  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
vehicles  usually  used  thereon  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  what  was  the  condition  of 
broadway  in  respect  to  Broadway  twenty  years  ago, 
when  there  were  more  stages  running  than  now  i 

Mr.  Beamari :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 

Beaman. 

A.    Well,  I   remember,   we  had  a  great   deal    of 

difficulty  in  a  general  way.      Q.   Has  Broadway, 

during  the  last   twenty   years,   improved   or   be- 
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come  more  obsiracted  in  respect  to  travel  i  A.  I 
should  say  much  the  same.  Q.  Twenty  years  ago 
do  you  remember  the  New  York  Consolidated  Stage 
Company  ;  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  great  number 
of  stages  that  were  run  by  that  company  i  A.  Yea, 
sir  ;  but  not  especially  ;  my  attention  was  not  espe- 
cially called  to  it.  Q.  In  youropinion,  would  there 
be  any  sort  of  difficulty  in  operating  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  to-day  between  the  Battery  and  Four- 
teenth Street '.  A.  I  should  think  not.  Q.  In  your 
opinion  is  there  a  public  demand  and  a  public  ne- 
cessity for  the  construction  and  operation  ot  a  tail- 
road  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Fonr- 
teenth  Street ;  A.  I  should  answer  that,  if  the  Com- 
g  missioners  wiU  allow  me  that  latitude,  a  little  differ- 
ent from  the  question. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Give  your  view  about  it. 

77ie  Witness:  My  answer  would  cover  rather  the 
business  demand  than  the  help  it  would  be  to  con- 
centrate business  on  Broadway,  if  you  wiU  allow 
me  to  deviate  from  your  question. 

Q,  Go  on  and  give  your  answer?  A,  I  think  the 
tendency  of  a  horse  railroad  woidd  be  to  concentrate 
business  on  Broadway  and  help  the  value  of  prop- 
erty and  keep  a  more  stea<:ly  tenantry.  Q.  W  ould 
it  promote  the  general  convenience  of  the  public  de- 
siring accommodation  on  Broadway  !  A.  1  think  it 
would.  Q.  Suppose  you,  in  your  business  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  mnk,  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
Q  view  with  the  officers  of  some  other  of  the  banks  in 
Wall  Street,  would  a  horse-car  be  a  matter  of  great 
convenience  to  you  in  getting  from  the  Pacific  Bank 
to  Wall  Street  (  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  pref- 
erable 1o  the  stages. 

Q.  In  the  question  I  have  put,  in  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  I  have 
assumed,  although  I  have  not  said  so,  that  the 
stages  were  to  be  withdrawn  and  that  50  or  76  cars 
would  take  the  place  of  the  210  stages  now  running  ; 
do  you  think  that  would  facilitate  travel  on  Broad- 
way (  A,  I  think  it  would.  Q.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  general  features  of  Broadway  on  the  upper 
part,  above  Canal  Street,  in  respect  to  stores  being 
rented  or  vacant  t  A.  I  see  a  great  many,  as  I  walk 
down  mornings,  that  are  unoccupied,  y.  You  did 
not  see  those  things  twenty  years  ago,  did  you  J  A. 
Excepting  in  the  beginmng  of  the  war,  I  don't 
think  as  much  as  now.     Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the 
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constraction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  con-  3686 
centrate  business  and  improve  the  rental  value  of 
the  property  1    A.  Yes,  decidedly  so. 

Mr,  BeaTJian :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  evidence 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumiQative. 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Where  is  the  Pacific  Bank  J  A.  470  Broadway. 
Q,  Whereabouts  in  location  as  to  the  streets  J    A. 
Just  above  Grand  ;  say  half  a  dozen  doors.    Q.  On 
which  side  of  the  street  i    A.  The  right  hand  side, 
as  you  go  up.     Q.  Were  vou  of  the  firm  of  Catlin,  0^01 
Brundrett  &  Co.  »    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Where  is  that  ^^ 
firm  now '{  A.  They  are  out  of  business  ;  liquidated. 
Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Catlin  i    A.  He  is  of  the  firm  of 
Catlin  &  Company.    Q.  Is  that  in  the  same  place, 
where  you  use  to  be ;    A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  now  on 
Church  Street.     Q.  Church  Street  down  here  1    A. 
Yes,  sir.     Q.  Is  he  doing  the  same  business  t    A. 
No,  sir,  not  exactly  ;  he  has  changed  it  to  that  of 
commission  business ;  we  were  importers  and  job- 
bers.    Q.  And  he  has  now  become  a  commission 
merchant,  and  is  in  Church  Street '{    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  begin  business  in  this  place,  448  and  450 
Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir.   Q.  Where  did  you  begin  I 
A.  23  and  26  Warren.     Q.  When  did  you  begin  ? 
A.  As  a  clerk  or  a  merchant  'i    Q.  As  a  merchant. 
A.  23  and  25  Warren.     Q.  When  1    A.  In  1862  or  3682 
1863.    Q.  When  did  you  move  from  Warren  Street  I 
A.  I  think  we  moved  about  1869  or  1870 ;  in  1869, 
or  along  there.    Q.  Where  did  you  move  to  ?    A. 
448.     Q.  Then   you  have  been  in  business  in  two 
places!    A.  Yes,   sir.    Q.  Why  did    you   go   up- 
town i    A.  Because  it  was  mol'e  the  fashion  than 
anything  else  ;  we  did  not  wish  to,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  the  fashion,  and  we  were  the  last  ones.    Q.  You 
were  the  last  ones  to  go  in  your  line  of  business  ?  A. 
We  stayed  down.    Q.  Your  line  of  business  moved 
up-town  I    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  What  took  your  place 
down  town  in  Warren  Street  \    A.  Boot  and  shoe 
stores,  largely  ;  and  other  branches  of  trade  ;  hard- 
ware came  there.    Q.  At  the  time  you  went  to  War- 
ren Street,  it  was  all  wholesale  dry  coods  houses  of 
various  kinds,  and  jobbing  houses  there  i    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  You  were  driven  out,  to  speak  mildly,  of 
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3383  course,  by  the  shoe  trade  and  hardware  trade,  were 
you?  A.  Not  by  that  at  all;  the  tendency  of  our 
business — one  started  and  then  another  followed, 
like  they  always  do ;  we  were  not  driven  by  the 
other  demands. 

Q.  They  have  taken  your  place  ;  what  I  wish  to 
know  is,  when  you  went  into  business  in  Warren 
Street  ?  A.  1861  or  1862  ;  I  give  that  as  somewhere 
near  it.  Q.  And  where  was  the  general  limit  on 
what  you  might  call  the  dry  eoods  business  at  that 
time — from  what  street  to  wnat  street?  A.  It  did 
not  reach  above  White  Street  much.  Q.  How  far 
down  ?  A.  It  would  go  down  to  Pulton  Street,  say. 
Q.  And  that  was  about  twenty-one  years  ago  {  A. 
Yes,   sir.     Q.  Where  is  it?    A.  The  jobbing  trade 

foes  from  Worth  Street  to  Bleecker  Street ;  Bleecker 
treet  is  a  little  beyond.  Q.  Is  Worth  above  White  i 
A.  Below.  Q.  Then  there  is  a  little  place  where  the 
lap  comes  in  ;  it  formerly  went  to  W  hite,  and  now 
it  is  at  Worth?  A.  Some  of  the  jobbers  have 
moved  back — two,  for  instance.  Q.  This  tendency 
of  the  business  to  move  up  town  is  a  tendency  that 
you  have  noticed  as  long  as  you  have  been  in  New 
York  i    A.  Oh,  yes.     Q.  This  store  that  you  occu- 

fded  in  Broadway  is  occupied  by  whom  now  I  A. 
t  is  occupied  by  two  parties  now,  1  think.  Q.  What 
are  their  names?  A.  S.  Stein  &  Co.,  and  some  one. 
in  the  rear,  I  think  ;  I  do  not  know  who  that  is.  Q. 
Did  that  store  have  a  rear  entrance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  you  were  not  obliged  to  load  and  unload 
3685  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  we  shii)ped  our  goods 
from  the  rear.  Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  important 
thing  for  merchants  that  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ship  their  goods  from  the  rear  of  the 
stores,  and  not  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter. Q.  Why  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  bit 
better  on  account  of  the  customers,  when  we  are 
tumbling  out  goods  sometimes — if  we  tumble  out  on 
the  first  floor ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business ;  if  you  have  customers  coming 
in,  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  meet  them  with  a 
case  of  goods.  Q.*  Or  to  follow  them  out  with  a 
case  of  goods  i  A.  No,  sir ;  but  we  shipped  most  of 
our  goods  there,  and  most  of  the  stores  in  the 
neighborhood  have  rear  entrances ;  not  aU  of  them, 
but  most  of  them  ;  we  shipped  our  goods  over  this 
Bleecker  Street  Railroad,  and  we  thought  we  had  as 
much  diflSculty  as  we  could  have ;  it  is  a  very  nar- 
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row  street,  but  we  managed  to  ship  all  we  could,  3686 
still.  Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  disadvantage  to  a 
building  or  store  to  have  a  bad  opportunity  for  ship- 
ping goods,  or  to  have  anything  that  prevents  your 
shipping  them  easily  (  A.  Oh,  yes,  in  a  meas- 
ure ;  we  encountered  that.  Q.  Please  give  a  little 
more  fully  your  idea  of  why  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way would,  in  some  respects,  improve  things  ?  A. 
Out  of  town  people  stop  m  up-town  hotels ;  formerly 
they  stopped  down  town ;  and  a^in,  and  out-of- 
town  man  is  influenced  by  little  things  ;  suppose  he 
stops  at  the  Everett  House,  or  some  house  down 
towTi ;  he  will  jump  into  a  car  that  will  take  him 
Quicker  or  directly  to  the  place  where  he  wants  to 
ao  business,  ^^^thout  being  a  block  or  two  out  of  his 
way  ;  I  think  it  would  be  more  natural  for  him  and  ogo^ 
every  lx)dy  else,  as  the  city  goes  further  and  further ' 
up  town,  to  lump  into  a  Broadway  car  and  go  right 
down  past  tliese  stores ;  I  tind  they  are  influenced 
by  those  great  conveniences.  Q,  You  think  he 
would  go  there  instead  of  ^ing  somewhere  else  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  help  him ;  it  would  concentrate 
more  business  on  Broadway.  Q.  But  that  would 
hurt  some  other  parts  of  the  city,  where  he  would 
otherwise  go,  would  it  not  (  A.  Possibly  it  might ; 
I  cannot  answer  as  to  that ;  I  have  not  gone  into 
that.  Q.  You  have  not  thought  about  its  hurting 
some  other  part  of  the  city  (  A.  No  ;  I  represent 
the  bank  and  its  property  only,  and  I  think  it  would 
benefit  us. 

Q,  Does  the  bank  have  proi)erty  on  Broadway !  3688 
A.  Yes ;  they  own  470  Broadway.  Q.  How  much 
front  have  you  i  A.  Thirty-four  feet.  Q.  Do  you 
occupy  the  whole  of  it  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  Pacific 
Firo  Insurance  Company  and  the  Pacific  Bank  own 
it  jointly ;  they  are  joint  owners.  Q.  Those  two 
companies  own  the  whole  of  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It 
is  not  vacant  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  There  is  no  part  of 
it  to  rent  ?  A.  One  lease  is  up  at  present ;  it  may  be 
for  rent  Q.  Who  is  your  tenant*  A.  Stewart, 
Banning  &  Warren.  Q.  What  is  their  business  ? 
A.  Stationery.  Q.  What  floor  ?  A.  Basement ;  or 
rather  you  mi^ht  call  it  the  cellar ;  it  is  a  high  stoop, 
peculiar  buildmg.  Q  That  is  all  you  have  to  rent  I 
A.  No,  sir  ;  we  have  the  lofts.  Q.  Are  they  vacant  ? 
A.  We  rented  them,  but  the  tenant  sub-let ;  he  tells 
me  he  has  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Q.  Have  they 
ever  been  rented  }    A.  Oh,  yes ;  desirable.    Q.  And 


3689  what  have  they  been  used  for  ?  A.  Lace  biisiness  ; 
tlmt  man  has  gone  on  a  side  street.  Q.  He  left  Broad- 
way ?  A.  He  used  to  pay  us  a  high  rent.  Q.  He 
has  gone  to  get  a  cheaper  rent !  A.  I  would  not  say 
that.  Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  he  has  gone  on  that 
account  i  A,  I  suppose  ao,  but  I  do  not Itnow  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Q,  You  do  not  think  he  has  given 
that  up  because  there  was  no  horse  railimd  on 
Broadway,  do  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  entered " 
into  the  question.  Q.  Has  your  building  ever  been 
better  rented  than  now  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  1 
A.  In  1868  and  1869.  Q.  Has  it  been  since  then  { 
A.  Right  along  ;  for  our  basement  we  got  $4,400  or 
$4,500^ — for  the  basement  that  we  now  rent  for 
$2,500,  and  they  demand  a  reduction.  Q.  What  has 
caused  this  depreciation  in  the  rental  values  in  your 

SeOO  judgment  i  A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  without 
enlarging.  Q.  We  want  to  get  at  it  from  your  best 
judgment?  A.  I  think  one  thing,  there  have  been 
a  good  many  stores — it  is  simply  a  thought  that  oc- 
t  les! 


COTS  to  me — possibly  built  at  less  rentals,  and  possi- 
bly they  are  Detter  stores;  the  business  is  diversified 
and  scattered  more ;  some  have  gone  down  Broad- 
way on  account  of  the  high  rentals  ;  I  really  feel  that 
those  men  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  back.  Q. 
That  is,  if  you  put  down  the  rentals  i  A.  No,  sir  ; 
it  they  have  better  accommodations ;  if  this  horse 
railroad  was  there,  they  would  go  right  down  by  onr 
bank  ;  if  a  man  wanted  to  buy  stationery,  he  would 
jump  into  a  car  and  come  down  and  buy  from  our 
man  In  the  basement  quicker Q.  Did  yon  sup- 
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Mr.  Scribner  :  Let  him  answer  ;  he  does  not  finish 
aU  his  answers  before  you  iftterrupt  him  with  a  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  I  do  not  intend  to  interrupt  you  at  all ;  if  I  do, 
after  I  get  through  vou  may  go  right  on ;  begin 
again,  and  go  on  as  fufly  as  you  wish  and  state  all 

Eon  want  to  state  about  this  piec«  of  paper,  or  tills 
ttle  stationery  that  some  one  will  ouy  in  your 
place?  A.  The  stationery  store  that  occupies  our 
basement — I  think  if  there  was  a  railroad  there 
many  people  several  blocks  above  us,  having  a  car 
inst^a  of  a  stage  to  jump  into,  would  be  more  likely 
to  come  there  ;  people  away  up  in  Tenth,  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  or  Fifteenth  Streets,  and  up  that  way, 
would  jump  into  a  car  and  come  down  aud  patronize 
that  store,    y.  What  do  those  people  do  now — do 
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they  do  without  paper  I  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say.  Q.  3692 
Are  there  not  a  dozen  stationery  stores  between 
Tenth  Street  and  your  place  i  A.  Not  of  that  class. 
Q.  What  class  is  this— down  in  the  basement  1  A. 
They  do  what  you  might  term  a  merchants'  station- 
ery business  ;  they  cater  to  all '  he  merchants. 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  of  merchants  around  there,  I 
suppose?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  stationers  up  and  down  Broadway  ?  A.  Not 
very  many.  Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  merchants  get 
get  into  horse-cars  and  omnibuses,  and  come  down 
and  buy  stationery  i  A.  It  is  my  idea  that  mer- 
chants would  be  more  likely  to  come  down  there  if 
there  was  a  horse-car  than  if  there  was  not.  Q.  Do 
you  think  a  man  would  come  down  from  the  Everett 
House  to  buy  there,  instead  of  going  to  TiflFany's?  0^93 
A.  Tiffany  does  not  keep  that  class  of  goods.  Q. 
Are  there  not  men  who  keep  that  class  of  goods.  A, 
They  keep  a  lot  of  disjointed  parts.  Q.  What  is 
this  man's  name?  A,  Stewart,  Hanning  & 
Warren.  Q.  Stationers  occupy  stores  in  a  place  to 
do  business,  do  they  not  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally, 
Q.  People  do  not  come  up  from  Wall  Street  to 
patronize  them  i  A.  There  are  plenty  there.  Q. 
You  think  there  are  more  down  here  than  up  there  ? 
A.  I  think  there  are  more ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  you 
think  they  go  to  stationers  where  it  is  handy  for 
them  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Enlarge  on  your  idea  about 
there  being  vacancies;  you  say  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  new  buildings  put  up  there  ?  A.  No ;  I  say 
there  have  been  structures  built  on  the  side  streets  3694 
that  may  possibly  have  a  little  tendency ;  and  dull 
times.  Q.  Those  are  very  fine  buildings  ?  A.  All 
classes.  Q.  Are  the  rents  generally  lower  than  on 
Broadway  t  A.  I  cannot  answer  intelligently  about 
that.  Q.  You  do  know  much  about  rents?  A.  I 
know  a  little.  Q.  Not  very  much.  A.  My  mind 
has  not  been  drawn  to  that  especiaUy  ;  I  have  been 
absent  .a  good  deal,  Q.  Is  it  dull  times  in 
the  city,  as  you  understand  it  ?.  A.  I  believe 
it  is.  *Q.  Is  it  dull  times  in  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers that  you  have ;  you  have  merchants 
right  around  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are  all 
complaining  01  dull  times,  are  they  J  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  complain.  Q.  What  do  they  mean  by  dull 
times  (  A.  Slack  sales.  Q.  Overproduction  i  A. 
In  some  cases.  Q.  There  are  too  many  buildings  to 
rent  i    A.  I  have  not  heard  much  about  that.    Q. 


i5There  are  not  too  many  buildings  to  rent!  A.  I 
cannot  say  as  to  that.  Q.  Are  there  too  many  goods 
manufactured,  and  too  few  buyers,  and  too  low 
prices:  have  you  heard  of  those  thin^!  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  low  prices.  Q.  In  that  vicinity  where  you  are 
has  it  not  been  true  that  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  it  has  been  quite  a  centre  for  the  whole- 
sale clothing  trade!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  they 
been  your  customers  in  the  bank,  some  of  them  * 
A.  Only  one  in  the  trade.  Q.  There  have  been 
large  failures  in  that  branch  of  business,  have  there 
not.  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  All  up  and  down  there?  A. 
Well,  theie  have  only  been  some  three  or  four,  1 
think.  Q.  The  largest  ones  in  the  street  i  A.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  any  kind,  I  guess ;  three  or  four 

6  along  there,  I  think.  Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  there  were  so  many  good  buildings  on  Broad- 
way, above  Canal  Street  and  between  there  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  as  there  is  to-day  '.  A.  Ever  be- 
fore ';  Q.  Yes ;  A.  Oh,  no,  I  think  not.  Q.  The  oppor- 
tiuiities  for  tenants  on  Broadway  have  been  im- 
proving all  the  time ;  A.  In  the  character  of  the 
stores;  Q.  Yes)  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q,  Broadway,  above 
Canal  Street,  has  been  greatly  improved  within  ten 
years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  put  in  there  by  the  owners  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  potting  up  good  buUdings  and  fitting 
them  up  for  tenants  i    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

7  Q.  Are  those  new  boildings  that  have  been  pnt 
up,  to  which  Mr.  Beaman  refers,  where  the  signs 
are  "  to  let  ("  A.  I  think  in  some  cases ;  yes,  bit  ; 
I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  of  those  modem 
boildings  to  let  to-day.  Q.  The  Pacific  Bank  build- 
ing is  owned  jointly  by  the  bank  of  which  you  are 
the  president  and  by  the  Pacific  Insurance  Com- 
panjr,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  And  it  is  jointly  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurance  company  and  the  bank  ? 
A.  Yes,  "sir.  Q.  The  insurance  company  occupies 
what  part  of  it  {  A.  The  front  part  of  it.  Q.  And 
the  bank  occupies  the  rear*  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Of 
the  first  floor?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^o  that  all  the 
rest  of  that  building  is  to  rent  except  the  first  floor 
that  is  oi'cupied  by  the  omiers  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Yon  stated  that  while  you  were  in  business  on 
Broadway  you  kept  loading  and  unloading  your 
trucks  from  the  rear  \    A.    Yes,  sir.     Q.    Did  you 
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make  use  of  the  tracks?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your 3698 
building  in  the  rear  backed  up  on  Crosby  Street, 
did  it  not  I  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  Crosby  Street 
there  was  all  the  while  that  you  were  there  a  double 
track  railroad — the  Bleecker  Street  Railroad  {  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  all  that  time  there  was  no  rail- 
road in  front  on  Broadway  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Never- 
theless your  firm  by  choice  used  Crosby  Street,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
to  receive  and  deliver  goods  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
many  trucks  did  you  use  i  A.  I  should  think  three 
a  large  part  of  the  time  pretty  much.  Q.  Crosby 
Street  where  these  double  tracks  are  laid,  is  quite  a 
narrow  street,  is  it  not  (  A.  Very  narrow.  Q.  Is 
it  much  narrower  than  Broadway  in  front  of  that 
building  i  A .  Oh  my,  yes.  Q.  Did  your  neigh-  3099 
bors  also  make  use  01  Crosby  Street  to  receive  and 
deliver  goods  in  preference  to  Broadway  where 
there  were  no  tracks  I  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  certainly  i  Q. 
All  the  merchants  in  that  neighborhood  used  Crosby 
Street  instead  of  Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering and  receiving  goiods,  did  they  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  And  backed  up  their  trucks  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  In  doing  so,  would  they  always  stop  the  horse- 
cars  ?  A.  On,  no ;  not  always ;  sometimes  there 
would  be  some  delay.  Q.  Could  they  load  without 
stopping  the  horse-cars  %  A.  WeD.  they  did  load. 
Q.  How  so  f  A.  The  porters  and  tne  carmen  facili- 
tated that ;  they  got  their  goods  down  and  got  them  3700 
ready,  so  that  they  dumped  them  on  pretty  quickly 
sometimes;  the  horse-cars  sometimes  would  have 
to  wait  a  few  minutes.  Q.  Did  the  trucks  back  up 
on  the  sidewalk  {  A.  I  think  they  did  sometimes. 
Q.  They  used  the  sidewalks  for  the  trucks  practi- 
cally? A.  Sometimes;  yes,  sir;  it  would  aepend 
on  circumstances  about  that.  Q.  What  circum- 
stances would  it  depend  on  '\  A.  Suppose  the  side- 
walk is  all  full  of  cases ;  they  would  take  them 
right  oflf  the  sidewalk.  Q.  Suppose  it  was  not  full 
of  cases,  what  would  they  do  ?  A.  In  cases  of  that 
kind  they  mighf  back  up  possibly ;  there  was  no 
regular  mle  about  that.  Q.  They  would  back  right 
up  to  the  store  and  load  them  that  way  i  A.  Back 
right  up  to  the  elevator  probably ;  that  would  occur 
when  then  there  was  no  rush  of  business. 
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3701  Q-  When  there  was  a  rush  of  business  they  would 
have  them  on  the  sidewalk  and  all  around  there ! 
A.  Tes,  sir.  Q.  And  when  they  had  a  rush  of  busi- 
ness they  took  them  in  the  street  and  stopped  the 
horse-cars?  A.  Not  always.  Q.  How  could  they 
do  it  without  stopping  the  horse-cars  (  A.  There  is 
a  time  between  the  cars  when  they  could  load  i  Q. 
How  close  did  they  run  at  that  time  i  A.  I  don't  re- 
member ;  but  *  I  snould  think  there  was  a  space  of 
three  or  four  or  five  minutes,  or  six ;  I  don't  know  ; 
it  might  have  been  longer  than  that.  Q.  During 
that  time  you  could  generally  load  or  unload  i  A.  1 
don't  think  there  were  very  much  blocks  there ;  they 
would  stop  and  block  them  sometimes ;  we  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  should  have  a  terrible  time, 

3702  hut  it  wasn't  anything  like  as  serious  as  we  antici- 
pated ;  we  got  along  pretty  well.  Q.  Did  the  mer- 
chants generally  in  Crosby  Street  load  and  unload, 
just  as  you  did,  using  the  sidewalk  in  backing  and 
loading  up  i  A.  Usually,  I  think  ;  that  is  the  way 
they  do  now,  1  think.  Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
in  !Broadway  when  a  horse  railroad  would,  in  your 
opinion,  benefit  property  more  than  now  (  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  You  thmk  now  it  is  needed  more  than  at 
any  other  time  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  ;  yes.  Q.  What 
jMirt  of  Broadway  do  you  think  needs  it  most  i  A. 
The  whole  of  it ;  particularly  from  Citv  Hall  up; 
take  that  part.  Q.  From  City  Hall  to  Fourteenth 
Street  i  A.  1  should  think  on  that  part  it  was  very 
important.    Q.  You  think   it  would  improve  the 

3703  value  of  property  and  also  the  value  to  tenants  i 
A.  I  think  the  tenantry  would  be  more  steady.  Q. 
They  would  have  better  interest  in  their  leases,  and 
it  would  be  worth  more  to  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  it  would.  Q.  How  did  you  come  down  this 
morning — did  you  walk  i  A,  I  walked  down.  Q. 
Do  you  usually  walk  up  and  down  Broadway  i  A. 
It  depends  on  the  weather.  Q.  Supi)ose  vou  were 
coming  down  on  this  business  that  you  talk  of,  go- 
ing down  to  Wall  Street ;  do  you  go  down  often  I 
A.  Not  very  often.  Q.  How  often  do  you  go  down 
to  Wall  Street  i  A.  Sometimes  once  a  week  and 
sometimes  not.  Q.  How  do  you  gen#rally  go  down  i 
A.  Usually  that  would  depend  on  the  hurry  a  ^od 
deal ;  1  like  to  walk.  Q.  Supi)ose  you  were  m  a 
hurry,  what  would  you  do  ?  A.  I  would  have  to 
take  a  stage,  probably  i  Q.  Then  they  go  faster 
than  you  can  walk,  do  they  i  A.  Sometimes  they 
do,  and  sometimes  they  don't ;  last  Summer  I  found 
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that  I  could  walk  faster  than  some  of  them  could  3704 
take  me  up ;  in  several  instances,  I  believe.  Q. 
Was  the  street  crowded?  A.  Last  Summer?  no, 
not  at  that  time ;  it  was  excessively  hot  and  the 
horses  walked  slowly.  Q.  And  they  had  big  loads  1 
A.  I  don't  know  about  the  load.  Q.  Where  do  you 
live  ?  A.  At  the  Murray  HiU  Hotel.  Q.  How  do 
do  you  go  down  town  ?  A.  I  walk  down,  excepting 
bad  weather,  and  then  I  ride  in  the  Fourth  Avenue 
cars  or  the  elevated.  Q.  Whereabouts  on  Murray 
Hill?  A.  Murray  Hill  Hotel.  Q.  You  sometimes 
take  the  horse-cars  and  sometimes  the  elevated 
road  down?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  walk  frequently. 
Q.  You  never  come  down  in  the  omnibus  on  the 
Madison  Avenue  line  ?    A.  Once  in  a  while ;  yes, 

8^«  3705 

Q.  Do  you  go  up  that  way  once  in  a  while  1    A. 

Rarely  ;  very  rarely.  Q.  How  do  you  generally  go 
up  ?  A.  I  either  walk,  or  take  the  Fourth  Avenue, 
or  elevated.  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect 
the  elevated  roads  have  had  on  property  below 
Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I 
think  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  city ;  but  as  to  that 
special  part,  I  don't  know.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  has 
divertea  travel  from  Broadway  ?  A.  I  can't  answer 
as  to  that;  I  don't  know.  Q.  You  don't  know 
whether  it  has  helped  or  hurt  Broadway ;  you  have 
no  opinion  about  it  t  A.  No,  sir ;  no  si)ecial  opin- 
ion. 

By  Mr.  Puller : 

Q.  You  believe  the  easier  you  make  property  of 
access  the  more  beneficial  it  is  to  the  property  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  believe  that  cars  are  better 
than  stages  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do ;  very  much 
(juicker.  Q.  Do  you  remember  whether,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  bank,  the  consent  of  the  bank  was  giv- 
en for  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  ?  A.  It  was  not. 
Q.  There  are  so  many  banks  that  I  didn't  remember; 
I  think  all  the  rest  of  the  banks  gave  their  consent ; 
I  don't  know  that  we  called  on  you — but  you  would 
prefer  a  railroad  in  Broadway  to  the  stages  ?  A. 
Ves,  sir.  Q.  You  think  the  cars  in  the  City  of  New 
York  as  a  rule  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  do  you  not  {  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
they  have.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  Broadway  had 
had  a  railroad  twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Broadway  to-day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  it  would. 


3707  ^y  ^^-  Seaman : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  steam  railroads  have 
helped  New  York  !    A.  The  city ;  yes. 

William  T.  Rtebson,  called  as  a  witness,  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  .' 

By  Mr.  Scrilmer : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside '(  A.  In  New  York.  Q. 
What  business  do  you  follow  1  A.  I  am  connected 
with  the  New  York  Cab  Company  now.  Q.  Yon 
are  of  the  firm  of  Ryerson  &  Brown,  are  you  J  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  livery 
„,-^  business  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  and  in  running 
^  carriages  and  cabs  oi  all  kinds,  for  how  many  years! 
A.  Personally,  since  1878.  Q.  How  many  stables 
have  you  now  ?  A.  Eight,  I  think.  Q.  How  many 
cabs  or  hackney  coaches  do  you  run  in  the  city  i 
A.  Between  two  and  three  hundred.  Q.  What  is 
your  relation  to  the  New  York  Cab  Company  !  A. 
Treasurer.  Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Uveiy  business  for  how  many  years  in  this  city  * 
A.  Twenty-five  years  or  more.  Q.  You  have  been 
familiar  with  Broadway  daring  all  that  time  and 
the  character  of  the  travel  thereon  {  A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Siipi>o8e  the  stages  now  running  on  Broadway 
to  the  number  of  210  were  to  be  taken  off  Broad- 
way, and  in  lien  of  that  means  of  conveyance,a  horse 
3709  railroad  was  constructed  with  double  tracks  extend- 
ing from  the  Battery  to  Poorteenth,  and  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cars  tooK  the  place  of  the  stages ;  in 
your  opinion  would  that  promote  travel  on  Broad- 
way or  obstruct  it  * 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  I  lit^lit've  it  would  relieve  Broadway.  Q.  You  think 
that  your  cabs  would  go  along  on  Broadway  with 
les-s  (lifEniltyif  the  stages  were  removed  and  seventy- 
five  1'u.rs  were  substituted  that  I  have  mentioned, 
than  the\  do  now  1    A.  1  do. 
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By  Mr.  jFhdler :  37IO 

Q.  How  many  cabs  did  you  say  ?  A.  Between 
two  hundred  and  tliree  hundred. 

Bp  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Your  firm  for  many  jears  past  has  been  the 
largest  livery  establishment  in  the  cifcy,  hQS  it  not  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  evidence 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. 

Cross-examhuUion  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Are  all  the  cabs  now  owned  by  Ryerson  & 
Brown  put  into  this  cab  company,  limited  X  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  AD  of  them  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  you 
have  no  independent  cabs  of  your  own  I  A.  Jfo. 
sir.  Q.  Everything  in  the  cab  business  or  in  the 
livery  business  is  in  the  cab  compjiny  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  your  interest  is  a  stock  interest  I  sup- 
pose? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  the  treasurer? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Gill  is  the  secretary?  A.  He 
is    the   second    vice-president.      Q.    Who   is   the 

President  i  A.  Mr.  J.  G.  K.  Laurence.  Q.  Has  Mr. 
^ill  been  the  active  man  about  the  matter  and  had 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  company  and  the 
general  promotion  of  its  interests  ?  A.  To  a  certain 
extent ;  ne  has  not  been  the  most  active  man.  Q.  1 3712 
don't  mean  as  a  capitalist,  but  as  a  promoter  or  in- 
stigator '{  A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Gill  was  the  first  one 
who  ever  proposed  to  form  a  cab  company.  Q.  He 
has  been  active  about  that  matter  all  the  time,  and 
he  now  gives  his  whole  attention  to  it  ?  A.  No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  he  has  other  interests.  Q.  What 
other  interests?  A.  I  don't  know.  Q.  Do  you 
think  that  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  will  hurt 
your  business  of  the  New  York  Cab  Company, 
limited  \  A.  Under  the  conditions  that  this  gentle- 
man mentioned,  I  think  it  would  benefit  us.  Q. 
How  so  i  A.  For  this  reason,  that  a  car  would  take 
up  only  about  the  same  space  that  a  stage  does ;  and 
their  capacity  is  more  than  double,  and  it  would  re- 
quire so  much  less  in  number  to  do  the  business. 

Q.  Go  on  3    A.  And  then  again Q.  The  question 

is  how  it  would  improve  your  business  \  A.  \Vell,  I 
think  there  would  be  much  less  risk  of  accident  to 
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3713  our  carriages  from  cars  than  from  stages,  because 
our — well,  I  judge  it  from  our  past  experience,  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  mishaps  we  have  come  from 
stages,  and  very  few  from  cars ;  our  drivers  know 
just  how  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cars.  Q. 
Vou  have  never  had  any  accidents  on  Broadway  from 
cars  as  yet?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  they  have; 
We  have  had  accidents  from  everything  it  the  way 
of  a  conveyance  I  think,  but  I  should  say  the  most 
of  the  accidents  come  from  stages,  Q.  Then  you 
think  it  would  be  easier  for  your  cabs  to  go  along 
down  Broadway  if  cars  were  there  than  if  tne  omni- 
buses were  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  question  is  whether,  if  we  have  cars, 
we  can  get  rid  of  your  cabs ;  do  you  think  it  would 

3714  help  or  nurt  your  business  ?  A.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
risk  we  have  to  run.  Q.  What  do  you  think  about 
it  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  convenience  now  is 
so  great  that  we  wouldn't  have  anything  more  to 
contend  with  in  the  way  of  losing  trade,  if  we  had 
cars,  than  we  do  now  with  the  cars  and  stages  com- 
bined ?  Q.  Why  not — they  come  cheaper,  do  they 
not  ?  A.  They  come  cheaper  ;  but  the  class  of  trade, 
the  people  who  patronize  stages  and  these  different 
elevated  roads  are  not  people  who  prefer  to  ride  in 
carriages.  Q.  Are  there  such  people  ?  A.  A  great 
many ;  if  there  were  not  we  should  not  live.  Q. 
You  are  getting  a  §ood  living  out  of  your  busi- 
ness and  paying  a  dividend,  or  you  are  able  to  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  now  that  is.    Q.  You  are  satisfied) 

3715  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not.  Q.  You  want  more  i  A.  I 
want  more,  certainly.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  get 
more  if  you  have  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  than 
with  the  onmibuses  there?  A.  I  don't  tmnk  it 
would  affect  our  trade  at  all  in  the  way  of  carrying 
passengers.  Q.  You  think  you  would'get  as  many 
people  down  to  Wall  Street  ?  A.  I  think  we  would  ; 
1  thmk  we  should.  Q.  And  as  many  up  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  do  as  much  busi- 
ness on  Broadway  with  cars  on  it  as  with  omnibuses 

'  there  ?  A.  You  mean,  to  use  Broadway  ?  Q.  Yes. 
A.  I  should  think  we  should  use  it  more.  Q.  You 
think  you  would  have  more  business  there  ?  A.  We 
do  not  get  business  from  Broadway  ;  we  merely  use 
Broadway  to  get  up  and  down  town.  Q.  iJon't 
your  men  pick  up  business  along  Broadway  to  a 
certain  extent  ?  A.  The  cheap  cabs  do  ;  that  is  only 
a  small  proportion  of  our  business.    Q.  I  am  talking 
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about  the  cheap  cab  part  of  your  business  alone.  3716 
A.  WeU,  I  don' t  think  it  would  make  any  difference 
with  our  cheap  cabs  ;  the  proportion  of  the  business 
that  we  have  up  and  down  Broadway  is  very  small ; 
the  ereat  bulk  is  lateral,  from  side  to  side.  Q.  You 
think  we  would  have  just  as  many  of  these  cheap 
cabs  on  Broadway  if  we  had  a  horse  railroad  there 
as  we  have  now  ?  A.  I  think  we  would  have  more. 
Q.  Why  should  we  get  more  ?  A.  Because  we  could 
t  more  room.  Q.  Then  any  room  that  was  made 
y  the  omnibuses  being  taken  off  would  be  filled  up 
by  your  coming  right  in  i  A.  I  don't  know ;  we 
have  had  applications  from  a  number  of  institutions 
down  town,  saying  they  would  like  to  have  cabs 
stationed  in  front  of  their jplaces,  or  near  them.  Q. 
What  institutions?  A.  1  don't  know  as  I  would 3717 
like  to  mention  them  ;  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  i 
Q.  I  would  like  to  know?  A.  We  had  from  the 
Continental  Insurance  Company  an  application 
some  time  ago.  Q  Where  are  they  ?  A.  On  Broad- 
way. 

Bp  Mr.  IkMer : 

Q.  Near  Wall  Street?  A.  Opposite  Trinity 
Church. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  They  wanted  one  ?  A.  They  wanted  one.  Q. 
Who  else  wanted  one  ?  A.  Then  we  had  an  applica- 
tion from  Mr.  De  Bebian.  Q.  Where  is  he  ?  A.  He 
is  at  Bowling  Green  ;  I  don' t  remember,  but  we  3718 
have  had  applications  from  other  parties.  Q.  Are 
you  going  to  let  them  have  them  ?  A.  It  is  a 
matter  we  do  not  control.  Q.  Who  does  control 
that  ?    A.  The  city  authorities. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  get  them  there  if  you  want 
to  i  A.  Not  at  all ;  we  could  not  station  them  there 
unless  the  city  authorities  permitted.  Q.  Do  you 
not  think  you  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  business  by 
I)eople  getting  into  cars  inst^ead  of  employing  your 
cheap  cabs  I  A.I  don't  think  they  would.  Q.  Why 
not  i  A.  People  who  use  cabs,  in  my  opinion,  are 
those  who  like  to  ride  in  cabs.  Q.  Do  you  think 
anybody  would  rather  pay  you  26  cents  a  mile  than 
to  get  in  a  nice  velvet  plush  car  with  two  fine  horses 
to  go  up  and  down  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  a  great 
many  would.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  just 
as  much  money  if  cars  are  there  as  there  is  now  i  A. 
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3719  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  go  faster  tlian  omni- 
buses ?  A.  Yes  ;  certainly.  Q.  Do  you  think  yon 
go  faster  than  horse-cars  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
do.  Q.  At  what  rate  do  you  go  up  and  down 
Broadway  ?  A.I  can't  say  as  to  that ;  of  course  it 
depends  altogether  upon  the  horse  and  the  condition 
of  the  street  and  also  the  driver.  Q.  Generallv,  do 
you  go  more  than  six  miles  an  hour  'i  A.  No ;  I 
shouldn't  suppose  we  did  ;  it  oaght  to  take  a  half 
an  hour  to  go  from  Fourteenth  Street,  or  nearly  so, 
down  to  Wall  Street  or  Broad.  Q.  That  would  be 
good  time  for  one  of  your  cabs  ?  A.  Well,  we  like 
to  confine  the  drivers  to  that,  but  they  often  make 
better  time.  Q.  Why  would  you  like  to  confine 
them  to  it  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Wall  Street  i 

3720  A.  To  save  the  horses.  Q.  Is  that  about  as  well  as 
a  horse  ought  to  do  up  and  down  Broadway  with 
one  of '  your  little  cheap  cabs  ?  A.  It  is  about  as 
good  as  they  can  do  with  aU  the  obstructions  that 
they  have.  *  Q.  What  obstructions  have  they  ?  A. 
They  have  to  keep  turning  out  all  the  while  ;  you 
cannot  drive  in  a  direct  course.  Q.  Why  not  ?  A. 
Because  there  are  too  many  other  vehicles  in  Broad- 
way. Q.  Is  Broadway  crowded,  or  what  you  call 
crowded?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I3  there  any  street  in 
the  city  so  crowded  as  Broadway  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  street  ?  A.  J^ulton  Street.  Q,  Whereabouts 
in  Fulton  Street  i  A.  l<Vom  Broadway.  Q.  Is  there 
any  other  place  in  the  city  that  is  so  crowded  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Nassau  Street.     Q.  Any  other  place  ?    A. 

3721  Yes,  sir ;  take  it  over  on  the  west  side  there,  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Greenwich  Street ;  they  are  often 
detained  there  with  carriages  for  a  long  time  when 
there  is  any  obstruction  in  the  street — ^when  they  are 
blocked.  Q.  And  West  Broadway?  A.  No,  not 
West  Broadway.  Q,  That  doesn't  bother  you  much  i 
A.  Down  there  in  the  neighborhood  of  tfie  market. 
Q.  Do  you  drive  much  yourself  ?  A.  No.  Q.  How 
long  is  it  since  you  have  been  driving  much  ?  A.  I 
never  did  drive.  Q.  In  regard  to  Broadway,  if  I 
understand  you,  as  quickly  as  the  stages  are  off  and 
the  horse-cars  are  put  on  in  their  stead,  there  will  be 
more  room  for  your  cabs  to  go  up  and  down  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  vou  think  there  will  be  more  of 
them  there  i  A.  M^ell,  I  don't  know  that ;  I  hope 
there  will  be  more.  Q,  You  spoke  of  the  cheap  cab 
business — what  is  the  other  part  of  the  business  of 
your  company  ?    A.  Hie  ordinary  livery  business. 
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Q.  Oeneral  livery  business  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  3722 
what  rates  do  you  chai*ge  for  general  livery  busi- 
ness ?  A.  For  what  service  I  Q.  For  any  service  ; 
by  the  mile  or  hour  or  how  1  A.  Both,  Q.  How 
much  an  hour }  A.  A  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour  for 
a  carriage.  Q.  How  much  for  a  cab  ?  A.  A  dollar 
for  a  cab.  Q.  Then  the  second  hour  how  much?  A.  A 
dollar  ;  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  we  charge  for  cabs  the 
first  hour.  Q.  The  second  hour  a  dollar  1  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  The  cheab  cabs  ?  A.  A  dollar.  Q.  And  the 
second  hour  ?  A.  A  dollar.  Q.  And  by  the  mile 
how  much  ?  A.  Twenty-five  cents.  Q.  For  one  or 
two  passengers  1  A.  For  one  or  two  passeeneers ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  for  a 
carriage  to  go  from,  say  Union  Square,  or  the  next 
block  above  where  you  keep  some  of  your  cabs,  3723 
down  to  Wall  Street  and  bacK  ?  A.  About  an  hour. 
Q.  That  is  as  well  as  they  can  do  in  ordinary  driv- 
ing ?  A.  That  is  about  the  average.  Q.  How  did 
you  come  down  town  this  morning  i  A.  I  came  down 
in  the  stage.  Q.  From  where  i  A.  From  Twelfth 
Street  and  Broadway.  Q.  You  came  right  through 
from  your  stable  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  and 
got  into  the  stage  and  came  down.  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
was  on  Broadway.  Q.  Did  you  walk  there  or  how 
did  you  get  there  ?  A.  From  my  office  I  Q.  Yes  t 
A.  I  walked  there  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  got  on  the  stage 
in  Twelfth  Street  and  came  down  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Was  anybody  else  in  the  stage  ?  A.  I  didn'  t  walk  di- 
rect from  my  office ;  I  got  on  near  Twelfth  Street  and 
Broadway.  Q.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  stage  ?  A.  I  3724 
think  not  when  I  got  in.  Q.  The  i)eople  kept  getting 
in  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  getting  out  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
They  were  getting  out  and  in  as  you  came  down 
from  there  ^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion 
would  there  be  any  more  i)eople  riding  in  cars  than 
stages  i  A.  If  there  were  cars  on  Broadway  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be.  Q.  How  many  more  i  A.  I 
think  people  would  be  drawn  from  the  east  side  and 
the  west  side  of  Broadway  and  would  come  down  in 
the  cars.  Q.  You  think  there  would  not  so  many 
people  go  down  University  Place  <  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Nor  so  many  down  Fourth  Avenue  (  A.  Nor 
Fourth  Avenue.  Q.  Nor  Third  Avenue  ?  A.  Ex- 
cept certain  times,  when  they  are  aU  busy.  Q. 
When  would  that  time  be  ?  A.  Mornings  and  eve- 
nings. Q.  How  many  times  as  many  passengers  do 
you  think  would  be  carried  on  the  horse-cars  ss  are 
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3736 now  carried  on  the  omnibuses?  A.  I  don't  think 
the  increase  would  be  as  great  as  the  elevated  road 
brought  about ;  but  I  thmk  the  increase  would  be 
very  considerable.  Q.  About  how  many  times!  A. 
I  don't  know  how  much  increase  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  elevated  roads — what  proportion ;  I 
am  not  an  expert ;  I  have  no  interest  in  railroads. 
Q.  You  are  an  expert  in  the  traveling  business  (  A. 
I  believe  the  more  accommodation  we  give,    the 

f  "eater  will  be  the  demand  for  that  accommodation; 
live  up  in  Harlem  myself,  and  I  can  see  the  in- 
crease there  by  reason  of  the  elevated  roads.  Q. 
The  increase  where  i  A.  The  increase  in  travel ;  I 
don't  see  but  what  the  surface  cars  have  aboat  As 
much   to  do  as  they  had  before ;  and  it  seems  as 

3726  though  they  had  all  they  could  before  ;  and  now  the 
elevated  cars  take  a  good  many  people. 

Q.  Did  the  elevated  road,  in  your  judgment,  take 
away  people  from  Broadway,  below  Fourteenth 
Street  t  A.  I  should  supp<»e  it  must  have  taken 
people  who  otherwise  would  have  traveled  on  Broad- 
way, but  it  seems  to  me  Broadway  is  as  full  now  as 
it  ever  was.  Q.  Do  you  mean  fuD  of  people  J  A. 
Pull  of  people.  Q.  And  full  of  teams  i  A.  Full  of 
teams.  Q.  Are  you  on  Broadway  much  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  That  is  your  judgment  about  it,  isiti  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q,  At  what  times  of  the  day  are  you  in 
Broadway  ?  A.  All  times  in  the  day.  Q.  And  it 
seems  to  you  to  be  full  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  All  partB 
of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Sireeti     A.    Not 

3727  equally  full ;  no,  sir.  Q.  But  as  full  as  ever  i  A.  I 
think  as  full  as  ever;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Which  part  of 
Broadway  seems  to  be  most  crowded!  A.  Below 
Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  Yes*  A.  .From  the  Post 
Office  down.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  objections  to  om- 
nibuses personaQy  i  A.  None  at  aU.  Q.  You  ride 
in  them  {  A.  I  like  to  ride  in  them.  Q.  You  like 
them  better  than  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  1 
A.  I  rather  like  the  motion ;  it  gives  a  little  exer- . 
cise,  and  they  are  not  so  crowded.  Q.  It  is  more 
like  one  of  your  cabs  i '  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  One  of 
your  cheap  little  cabs,  I  suppose ;  I  am  glad  to  find 
a  man  who  likes  an  omnibus,  and  a  witness,  too,  on 
the  other  side ;  you  don't  tell  your  daughters  not  to 
ride  In  omnibuses,  do  you !  A.  They  don't  ride  in 
them.  Q.  Do  they  go  down  town  much !  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  do  they  go  down  town  i  A.  They 
generally  go  on  the  st^m  train  to  Forty-second 
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Street ;  we  live  very  near  the  depot.  Q.  But  th^re  372? 
is  no  prejudice  in  your  family,  or  the  children  are 
not  brought  up  on  the  idea  tliat  they  should  never 
get  into  an  omnibus  1  A.  No,  except  it  is  not  quite 
as  convenient  for  ladies  as  it  is  for  a  man ;  that  is 
all.  Q.  In  eoing  up  and  down  Broadway,  how  do 
you  generally  go  ?  A.  If  1  am  near  Broadway  I  take 
an  omnibus.  Q.  Bather  than  a  horse-car  ?  A.  If  I 
want  to  make  good  time  I  generally  go  over  on  the 
Fourth  Avenue  or  take  the  elevated.  Q.  How  do 
you  think  you  could  get  to  Wall  Street  in  the  quick- 
est time  from  your  place  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth 
Street  and  University  Place }  A.  Take  the  elevated. 
Q.  \\Tiich  road<  A.  At  Ninth  Street.  Q.  How 
would  you  get  to  Ninth  Street  t  A.  Walk  there. 
Q.  Do  you  mink  that  you  could  walk  from  your  3729 
place  in  Ninth  Street  and  get  down  to  Wall  Street 

Suicker  by  the  elevated  road  than  any  other  way  t 
L.  If  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  corner  01  Wall  Street 
and  Broadway  I  would  take  the  Sixth  Avenue  road. 
Q.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  could  go  quicker  that  way  than  you  could  on 
one  of  your  caos  ?  A.  I  would  be  surer  of  it ;  but 
if  we  had  pretty  good  luck,  we  could  do  better  with 
our  cabs.  Q.  what  do  you  mean  by  luck  ?  A. 
Having  the  street  clear.  Q.  Is  not  Broadway  gen- 
erally clear?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  When  is  it  crowded  1 
A.  I  hardly  know  when  it  is  not  crowded,  unless  we 
take  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  there  is  usually 
room  then.  Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
truckmen  are  oflf  at  lunch,  there  is  room.  A.  In  the  3730 
afternoon  it  is  considerably  pretty  crowded,  from 
the  Post  Office  down.  Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that 
horse-cars  in  the  street  are  a  benefit  to  travel  in  that 
street  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  them  than  not  ?  A. 
Well,  do  you  want  me  to  speak  as  regards  my  busi- 
ness ?  Q.  As  regards  your  business  or  the  public 
business.  A.  So  far  as  my  business  is  concerned  I 
would  rather  there  were  no  cars.  Q.  Anywhere  in 
the  city?  A.  Anywhere;  certainly.  Q.  No  omni- 
buses i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Nothing  but  Ryerson  & 
Brown's  cheap  cabs  t  A.  So  far  as  we  could  supply 
the  demand.  Q.  But  outside  of  any  particular 
interest  that  you  have  as  an  owner  of  cheap  cabs,  and 
asking  you  as  a  man  of  experience  in  the  driving  of 
cabs  and  owning  of  cabs,  is  it  your  iud^ent  tnat 
for  the  uses  of  a  street  by  general  venicles  of  all 
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3731  kinds — light  vehicles  and  trucks — it  is  an  advantage 
for  them  to  have  the  railroad  in  the  street  rather 
than  not'i  A.  Of  course,  I  would  rather  not  have 
the  railroad  ;  you  ^eak  of  the  use  of  the  street  for 
our  vehicles !  Q.  Yes.  A.  The  clearer  the  street 
the  better  we  like  it.  Q.  Why?  A.  We  have  a 
better  chance  to  drive,  Q.  Why  would  you  like  to 
get  rid  of  street  cars  in  a  city  t  A.  We  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  anythiug  in  the  way  of  a  vehicle  that 
would  be  an  obstruction.  Q.  Suppose  there  were  no 
cars  running  on  a  track,  and  it  was  a  busy  day ; 
there  were  tracks  but  no  cars ;  do  you  think  those 
tracks  would  be  an  obstruction  ^  A.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  obstruction  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  How  so  ?  A. 
Because  you  have  to  drive  across  them.  Q.  That  is 
troublesome,  is  it  1    A.  That  is  troublesome ;  yes, 

3732  sir ;  to  a  certain  extent — and,  of  com-se,  there  are 
times  when  the  tracks  are  convenient  for  carriages. 
Q.  When  is  that  i  A.  If  there  were  no  cars  on  the 
street,  and  there  were  tracks  there,  and  we  could 
have  the  use  of  the  tracks  in  going  up  and  down, 
then  it  would  be  a  benefit ;  of  course,  we  would 
escape  all  the  rough  pavement.  Q.  You  would  then 
run  in  the  tracks  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  should  run  in 
the  tracks,  y.  You  would  be  a  horse-car  then  ;  A. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  impossible  thing.  Q.  But,  so 
far  as  tracks  do  exist  in  the  streets,  they  are  objec- 
tionable rather  than  an  advantage  t  A.  Certainly. 
Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there  'i  A.  Yes  ; 
I  should  say  that  they  were  objectionable  rather 

S'-J-J  than  favorable  to  it.  Q.  WTien  you  come  to  put 
horse-cars  on  them,  as  I  understand  it,  you  think 
that  fifty  to  seventy-five  horse-cars  would  be  better 
than  fifty  or  seventy-five  omnibuses  S  A.  I  think 
they  would ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  They  would  make  less 
obstruction '(  A.  They  would  make  lessobstnictiou. 
Q.  Why ;  A.  Because  the  principiJ  damage  done 
by  these  stages  is  with  their  infernal  poles;  they 
switch  around  about ;  and  our  drivers  say  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  them  ;  now,  a 
car  has  no  pole  ;  of  course,  I  have  never  measured, 
but,  I  think,  the  length  of  the  car  is  about  the  same 
as  the  length  of  a  stage  with  the  pole,  and,  as  yon 
cjin  see,  there  is  nothing  like  the  risk  of  damage  to 
be  done  by  running  horses  into  a  carriage,  that  there 
is  with  a  pole.  Q.  You  are  not  so  afraid  of  horse- 
cars  as  of  poles?  A.  No,  sirj  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  uke  the  risk ;  no,  sir ;  we  know  where  to 
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find  the  car,  and  we  don' t  know  always  where  to  ^734 
find  the  stage.    Q.  Do  you  think  stages  are  worse 
than  trucks — ^the  same  number  of  stages,  and  the 
same  number  of  tracks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  the  stage  driver's  atten- 
tion is  often  diverted  from  his  horses .  in  making 
change ;  only  two  or  three  days  ago  we  had  a  seri- 
ous breakdown  ;   a  cab  came  in  our  place  in  five  or 

six  peces.     Q.  You  refer  to  the  driver  of   the 

A.  The  driver  of  the  stage  ;  he  didn't  see  where  he 
was  going.  Q.  He  ran  into  your  cab  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  your  cab  doing  ?  A.  It  was  a  slippery 
time  up  there  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  probably  they 
were  both  to  blame ;  our  driver  said  there  was  some- 
thing to  his  right  and  he  could  not  drive  over,  and 
the  stage  man  was  not  looking  at  his  horses.  Q.  Did  3736 
you  talk  to  the  sta^  man  about  it  ?  A.  No.  Q. 
You  only  got  one  side  of  the  story  then  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  we  took  the  statement  of  the  driver  and  the 
statement  of  the  passenger.  Q.  Was  it  one  of  those 
Hansom  cabs?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  one  of  our  pri- 
vate cabs  ;  it  was  a  four  wheeler.  Q.  Then  the  man 
in  the  carriage  couldn't  see  much,  could  he?  A.  I 
don' t  know  ;  the  mishap  was  on  the  side ;  and  there 
was  a  front  window  to  the  cab  as  well  as  a  side  win- 
dow. Q.  You  got  those  two  statements  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  we  got  the  statement  from  the  driver  and  the 
passenger.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  line  of  cars  is 
more  likely  to  be  blocked  up  in  a  crowded  street 
like  Broadway  than  the  same  number  of  omnibuses  ?  ™o^ 
A.  No,  I  think  not.  Q.  Suppose  something  has  fal-  ^ 
len  down  on  Broadway  on  the  track ;  that  would 
block  the  horse-car,  would  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
wherever  an  accident  happens  on  a  railroad  there  is 
so  much  involved  that  they  remove  that  obstruction  at 
once  ;  I  have  very  often  seen  a  very  serious  break- 
down on  Fourth  Avenue  with  these  freight-cars; 
and  all  the  machinery  of  the  railroad  is  brought  to 
bear  at  once,  and  they  remove  that  obstruction  ;  I 
do  not  think  that  they  have  any  such  system  for 
removing  broken-down  stages  as  they  have  for  re- 
moving broken-down  cars.  Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
broken-down  stages  or  cars.  A.  You  spoke  about 
obstructions.  Q.  I  want  to  know  if,  in  your  judg- 
ment, a  car  running  up  and  down  Broadway  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  bloclkaded  there  for  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  than  a  stage  ?    A.  I  think  not.    Q.  Is  it 
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3737  not  more  likely  to  be  blockaded  by  something  that 
has  fallen  on  the  track  than  a  stage  woxQd  be  ?  A. 
Yes ;  of  course.  Q.  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  be 
blockaded  by  something  that  sticks  ont  into  the 
street  and  stops  the  car  going  by  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  stage  ?  A.  Certainly ;  it  can't  go  by  at 
all  if  there  are  any  obstructions  there  until  it  is  re- 
moved. Q.  It  can' t  ffo  by ;  if  there  is  anything 
that  does  block  it,  it  nas  no  facility  to  go  to  one 
side  t  A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  remove  cars  very 
often  and  bring  them  around  an  obstruction.  Q.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  practicable  thing  in  Broadway, 
as  it  is  ?  A.  I  certainlv  think  It  is  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Is 
it  not  your  opinion  tbat  cars  are  more  likely  to 
cause  blockades  than  stages  ?    A.  I  think  not.     Q. 

Q^gg  Your  judgment  as  to  cars  and  stages  is  this :  That 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  stages  as  com- 
pared with  cars,  as  I  understand  it,  so  mr  as  being 
blockaded,  or  the  blocking  of  other  vehicles  ?  A.  I 
think  that  all  people  who  drive  vehicles  of  any  kind 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  cars  easier  than  they  do  of 
sta^,  because  cars  have  the  right-of-way,  and  thev 
arrange  things  accordingly  ;  of  course,  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  driving  up  and  down  Broadway  ;  I 
only  know  from  what  happens  in  our  business. 

Q.  You  have  never  driven  at  all  yourself?  A. 
Very  little ;  I  have  driven,  of  course.  Q.  But  not 
to  a  great  extent  ?  A.  No,  sir  Q.  What  particular 
interest  have  you  in  this  horse  railroad  ?  A.  Not 
the  slightest.    Q.  Did  you  not  try  to  pursuade  Mr. 

3739  Gill  that  he  had  not  better  come  as  a  witness  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  he  had  bet- 
ter not  come  to  testify  ?  A.  Parties  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  si)oke  to  Mr.  Gill  about  it ;  I  told  him  he 
might  do  just  as  he  chose ;  I  am  not  here  represent- 
ing any  company.  Q.  Did  you  not  try  to  x)ursuade 
Mr.  Gfll  that  he  had  not  better  come  to  testify  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  not  use  words  to  him  to  that 
effect  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  not,  when  gentle- 
men came  to  your  office  and  inquired  where  Mjr,  Gill 
was  to  be  found,  tell  them  you  did  not  know  where 
he  was  to  be  found  ?  A.  I  don't  know  yet.  Q.  You 
did  not  tell  where  his  address  was  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Gill's  business  before  he  became 
secretary  or  vice-president  of  the  cab  company? 
A.  I  think  he  was  connected  with  a  paper ;  a  repOT- 
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ter,  I  think.  Q.  A  reporter  on  a  new8pai)er  ?  A.  3740 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  Yon  and  Mr.  Brown  have 
been  in  this  business  of  cabs  for  thirty  years  ?  A. 
Mr.  Brown  has ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  On  a  slippery  day 
such  as  to-day,  do  not  your  cabs  uniformly  take 
the  railroad  track  in  travelling  the  streets,  if  they 
can  find  one  ?  A.  When  they  can,  certainly.  Q. 
By  choice  1  A.  By  choice.  Q.  That  is  for  what 
reason  ?    A.  They  get  along  easier,  of  course ;  they 

escape Q.  The  pavements  are  better  ?     A.  Yes, 

sir.  Q.  They  are  better  adapted  to  the  horses'  feet, 
and  the  track  is  usually  sanded  when  the  street  is 
slippery?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  your  cabs  fit  the 
horse-car  rails ;  is  the  guage  the  same  i  A.  They 
generally  run  in  right ;  of  course  we  have  different 
guages,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  a  relief  to  travel  ^^741 
them.  Q.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  precisely  so 
made  that  they  will  fit  the  tracks  ?  A.  I  don' t  know ; 
I  can' t  speak  about  that.  Q.  If  they  do  fit  the  guage 
of  the  track  and  there  is  no  car  in  the  way,  as  you 
have  previously  stated,  you  get  along  a  great  deal 
easier  there  than  anywhere  el^  i    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Bt/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Which  are  the  farthest  apart ;  the  front  or  the 
hind  wheels  ?  A.  The  hind  wheels.  Q.  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  space  ?  A.I  suppose  6  inches.  Q. 
If  either  of  the  wheels  fit  the  tracks  it  is  the  hind 
wheels,  is  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  not  the  front 
wheels  made  narrower  so  that  they  will  not  get  into 
the  track  and  so  that  you  can  get  out  of  the  track  3742 
easier?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  the  object?  A. 
No  ;  the  main  object  is  to  turn  short  and  cut  under. 
Q.  Does  not  the  fact  that  they  do  not  run  in  the 
tracks  enable  you  to  get  out  of  the  tracks  easier  than 
if  they  both  ran  in  the  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  You  prefer  cars  in  the  streets  to  stages  for  the 
reason,  if  1  understood  you,  that  you  know  where 
the  car  is  going  generally  and  that  you  don't  know 
where  the  stage  is  goin^  to  I  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is 
we  know  where  the  car  is.  Q.  And  you  generally 
know  the  line  they  are  going  to  take  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  a  stage  you  never  can  tell  about  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Stage-drivers  have  to  look  after  their  change 
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3743  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  to  look  after  passen- 
gers, do  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  their 
attention  is  divided  between  driving  and  looking  for 
passengers  and  making  change  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
So  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  run 
their  poles  into  carriages  once  in  a  while  ;  do  not 
stage-drivers,  as  a  rule,  depend  upon  their  poles  to 
clear  the  way  ?  A.  They  often  do  clear  the  way 
with  the  poles.  Q.  You  were  asked  if  a  horse  should 
fall  down  in  front  of  a  car  what  he  would  do  t  A. 
He  generally  gets  up  again,  as  a  rule.  Q.  As  a  rule 
he  gets  up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  go  on  just 
as  they  would  if  they  fell  down  in  front  of  a  sta^e  J 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  having 
cars  on  Broadway  it  would  attract  people  to  Broad- 

3744  way  and  increase  the  travel  over  Broadway  i  do  you 
not  find,  as  a  rule,  the  more  travel  you  get  on  a 
street  the  more  trade  you  would  have  in  your  busi- 
ness ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  affect  our  busi- 
ness except  for  the  cheap  cabs.  Q.  That  would  give 
you  increased  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  were  60,000  people  travelling  over 
Broadway  to-day  you  would  be  more  likely  to  have 
use  for  your  cabs  than  if  there  were  ten  or  five  thou- 
sand ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  horse  railroad  ran 
through  down  Broadway  it  would  bring  people  to 

3745  Broadway,  and  make  more  business  all  along  Broad- 
way of  all  kinds  %  A.  I  believe  the  greater  the 
crowd  the  greater  the  business.  Q.  And  Broadway 
would  be  more  crowded  than  ever,  would  it  not  ?  A. 
I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  against  the  obstruc- 
tion of  Broadway  from  the  crowd  of  passengers  on 
the  sidewalk.  Q.  If  it  brings  business  there  it 
brin^  business  of  aU  kinds  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are 
you  in  favor  of  a  cable  road  being  down  Broadway  I 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  no. 

Pbancis  a.  Palmer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 


By  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York  1    A.  Since  November,   1831.    Q.  That  is  54 
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years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  Where  is  your  present  3746 
residence  ?  A.  180  Madison  Avenue,  and  Stamford 
Connecticut.  Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the 
Broadway  Bank,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  you  have  been  from  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  bank,  have  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
That  was  in  what  year  i  A.  1849.  Q.  Does  the 
Broadway  Bank  own  its  own  banking  house  'i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  situated  where?  A. 
Comer  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway ;  237  Broad- 
way. Q.  What  is  the  frontage  of  the  Broadway 
Bank  on  Broadway  ?  A.  26  feet  lOJ  inches.  Q. 
What  is  the  depth  on  Park  Pkce  ?    A.  122  feet. 

Q.  Does  that  bank  also  own  some  adjoining  prop- 
erty on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Does  it  own 
other  property  on  Broadway  anyivhere  (  A.  No,  o.^.^ 
sir.  Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the  streets  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  especially  on  Broadway, 
and  the  character  of  its  travel,  for  a  great  many 
years,  have  you  not?  A.  I  nave.  Q.  Are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
a  great  many  more  stages  running  on  Broadway 
than  there  are  now }  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  you  at 
that  time  interested  in  stages  ?  A.  I  sold  out  my  in- 
terest in  1848  ;  that  is  over  twentv  years  ago — thirty- 
six  years  ago.  Q.  In  1864,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad,  there  were  more  sta^s  running  on  Broad- 
way than  there  are  now  ?  A.  i  es,  sir.  Q.  Do  j^^ou 
call  to  mind  what  other  lines  were  then  running 
that  are  not  now  in  existence  ?  A.  Do  you  want  me  3748 
to  name  them  ?  Q.  Yes,  so  far  as  you  can  from 
memory  i  A.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
Bleecker  Street  line,  Knickerbocker  line,  the  Amity 
Street  line  ;  at  one  time  there  was  a  Fourth  Street 
line.  Eighth  Street  line,  and  Ninth  Street  line,  and 
a  Fourteenth  Street  line,  and  a  Ninth  Avenue  line  ; 
and  there  was  a  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue  line  ; 
and  a  Broadway,  Astor  Place  and  Tompkins  Square 
line,  running  over  on  the  east  side.  Q.  Where  was 
the  Red  Bird  line  ?  A.  I  don't  know  any  Red  Bird 
line.  Q.  Or  the  Yellow  Bird  line  ?  A.  The  yellow 
stages  used  to  run  down  Ninth  Avenue  ;  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  Ninth  Avenue.  Q.  Where  was  the  Tel- 
egraph line  ;  what  line  was  that  ?  A.  The  Telegraph 
line  ran  across  Grand  Street  to  Canal  Street,  and 
across  down  to  Cortlandt  Ferry.  Q.  Was  there  a 
line  of  stages  running  in  East  Broadway  i    A.  Yes, 


1848 

3749  sir ;  they  were  taken  off  then.  Q.  All  these  various 
lines  that  you  speak,  of  made  use  of  Broadway, 
south  of  Canal  Street,  or  portions  of  Broadway,  did 
they  not  "i  A.  All  bat  the  East  Broadway  lines.  Q. 
Did  the  removal  of  those  stages,  in  your  opinion, 
tend  to  facilitate  travel  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  this  evidence  aa  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative  ;  and 
1  ask  that  the  same  objections  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  tMs  witness. 

Objection    overruled  ;    exception    taken    by 
Mr,  Beaman. 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Are  the  crowds,  or  the  obstruc- 
tions, or  the  blocks  on  Broadway,  as  f  reqnent  now 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  those  stages 

g^gp  were  running  'i  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  In  your  opin- 
ion, would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  operating  a 
horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A.  I  think  there  would  be 
some  difficulty,  but  not  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  liorse  railroad  on  Broadway,  between 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street,  be  a  public  ad- 
vantage i  A.  I  think  it  would.  CJ.  In  your  opinion, 
is  there  now,  or  has  there  been  for  some  years  past, 
■  a  public  demand  and  public  necessity  for  a  railroad 
on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
Street!  A.  1  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  it ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  between 

3751  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street,  tend  to  improve 
the  market  value  and  rental  value  of  property  on 
Broadway  t  A.  It  would  increase  it  very  much.  Q. 
You  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  your  own  team  down 
Broadway  sometimes,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  insurmountable 
objection  to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  anywhere 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  your  bank  i  A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal, 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied  ;    exception  taken  by  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

CfiiKs-examinaMon  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Yon  say  you  sold  out  your  interest  in  some 
omnibus  line,  in  1848,  if  I  understood  you }    A. 
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Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  line  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  3752 
this  Knickerbocker  line  running  on  Bleecker  Street. 
Q.  What  interest^  did  you  have  in  that  line?  A. 
One-half  interest.  Q.  Where  did  it  run  i  A.  We 
run  from  Twenty-third  Street  down  Eighth  Avenue 
to  Bleecker  Street,  and  Broadway  to  South  Perry. 
Q.  How  many  omnibuses  were  in  it  i  A.  How  many 
hiad  we  i  Q.  Yes,  at  that  time  ?  A.  Probably  fifty  ; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty.  Q.  How  long  had  you 
been  connected  with  it  ?  A.  I  have  been  connected 
with  that  I  think  since  1841.  Q.  How  did  you 
begin  your  connection  with  that  line  ?  A.  By  buy- 
ing in  half  of  it.  Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  con- 
siderable experience  in  driving  an  omnibus  yourself  1 
A.  I  have  got  on  it  occasionally  to  try  a  pair  of 
horses,  as  I  would  now,  if  I  owned  an  omnibus  line.  3^53 
Q.  You  would  drive  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
omnibuses  are  driven,  and  how  the  streets  were  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  were  connected  with  this 
omnibus  Une  from  1841  to  1848,  were  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Did  that  omnibus  line  serve  the  public  con- 
venience then  ?  A.  To  the  extent  of  our  ability,  we 
did.  Q.  You  ffave  as  good  a  line  as  you  could  to 
the  city  <  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  did.  Q.  Have  you  any 
personal  objections  to  omnibuses  to  ride  inl  A. 
No;  I  prefer  them.  Q.  Why?  A.  I  am  used  to 
them ;  I  like  the  motion  of  them  ;  I  ride  every  day, 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day ;  most  generally  twice  a 
day,  in  an  omnibus  now.  Q.  Where  do  you  go  I 
A.  1  go  home  ;  180  Madison  Avenue,  to  the  bank. 
Q.  STou  go  in  what  omnibuses  i  A.  In  the  Madison  3754 
Avenue  line,  sometimes  Fifth  Avenue  line.  Q. 
Would  it  be  a  convenience  to  you  to  have  that  line 
taken  off  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  It  would  be  an  incon- 
venience ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  to  have  that,  line 
taken  off  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  inconvenience 
to  the  people  on  Madison  Avenue.    Q.  They  take  a 

Jfreat  many  people  in  Madison  Avenue  down  on  that 
ine  ?  A.  Yes  sir.  Q.  Both  going  down  and  coming 
up  town  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  people  get  in  ana 
nde  up-town  and  down  town,  and  vice  versa  t  A. 
I  would  like  to  understand  that  question  again.  Q. 
Is  not  that  line  used  to  a  considerable  extent  bv 
people  who  get  in  on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
Street  and  come  up  to  Madison  Avenue,  or  by 
people  on  Madison  Avenue  who  get  in  there  and  go 
down  Broadway  to   Fourteenth    Streets    A.  Yes, 
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3755  sir ;  it  is  used,  I  think,  for  what  they  call  transient 
travel ;  there  are  a  good  many  short  riders  ;  you 
will  see  a  whole  line  of  passengers  get  in  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  go  up. 

Q.  Go  home ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  so  it  is  with 
people  goinff  up  town,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  ferry  does  that  line  go  to  ?  A.  Wall  Street. 
Q.  Is  it  used  a  good  deal  by  people  to  go  to  Wall 
Street  Ferry  ?  A.  I  don't  Imow ;  I  never  went  down 
in  it  to  Wall  Street  Ferry.  Q.  As  you  get  in  the 
afternoon  to  go  home,  do  you  find  peopfe  in  them 
already?  A.  Yes,  sir;  people  are  in  them  gener- 
ally. Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  to  the 
public  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  to  have  that 
omnibus  line  taken  oflf  that  runs  to  Fulton  Ferry  ? 

3756  A.  Probably  they  would  supply  some  other  means 
of  carrying  people  there :  but  they  certainly  ought 
to  have  some  accommodation  there.  Q.  Why  i  A. 
Because  they  can  ride  more  conveniently  than  thejr 
can  walk,  I  suppose.  Q.  They  want  some  conveni- 
ence for  them  to  get  from  that  ferry  up  to  Broadway 
and  to  various  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Your  bank  is  near  Fulton  Street,  is  it  not?  A. 
Comer  of  Park  Place.  Q.  Do  you  notice  the  Fulton 
Ferry  stages  much  ?  A.  I  ride  in  them  occasionally. 
Q.  When  have  you  ridden  in  them  ?  A.  Going  up 
town  in  the  afternoon,  usually.  Q.  You  go  up 
Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  I  get  out  at  the  comer  of  'fiiirty- 
f ourth  Street.  Q.  Then  you  walk  over  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is  only  a  block.     Q.  Would  it  be  a  conveni- 

3757  ence  or  an  inconvenience  to  the  people  to  have  those 
stages  taken  off  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  serving  the 
public  very  well.  Q.  How  so?  A.  By  carrying 
people  in  them.  Q.  You  find  the  public  use  them  { 
A.  The  public  are  using  them  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you 
find  the  people  using  tnem  who  get  in  on  Broadway 
below  Fourteenth  Street  and  get  out  at  Fifth 
Avenue  ?  A.  They  get  in  on  Fourteenth  Street  to 
go  up  frequently  ;  I  notice  a  great  many  get  in  going 
up  town.  Q.  A  great  many  people  get  m  all  along 
from  Canal  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Some. 
Q.  Do  you  often  go  down  in  them  in  the  morning  ? 
A.  It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  road ;  when  they 
start  they  don't  have  many  people  in  them  ;  they 
don' t  have  many  people  until  they  get  below  Twenty- 
third  Street  when  I  come  with  them,  from  Twenty- 
third  Street  down  they  carry  more  passengers  than 
above  there.     Q.   Where  do  the  peeople  who  get  in 
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at  Twenty-third  Street  get  out?  A.  At  various 3768 
places.  Q.  Below  PourtSBnth  Street  ?  A.  I  think 
they  do ;  yes?  sir.  Q.  That  line  of  stages  goes  to 
Fulton  Ferry ;  do  you  know  whether  they  bring 
many  passengers  to  Pulton  Perry  or  noti  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  ridden  down  there  in  twenty 
years.  Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  thev  carry 
man^  passengers  down  there  ?  A.  I  see  they  are 
running  pretty  full  down  there ;  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it.  Q.  They  are  running  pretty  full  when 
they  pass  your  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  after- 
noon. Q.  And  they  are  running  pretty  full  when 
they  come  up  in  the  afternoon  !  A.  Not  so  full.  Q. 
Do  yon  often  use  the  South  Perry  line — the  Twenty- 
third  Street  line  i  A.  Not  often.  Q.  Does  that 
line  serve  a  public  convenience,  as  you  understand  3759 
it,  going  to  the  ferry,  and  then  going  over  on  the 
west  side  up  town  ?  A.  I  think  they  do.  Q.  It 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  public  to  have  them 
taken  off,  would  it  not  ^  A.  Unless  they  substitute 
something  else ;  I  think  now  it  is  a  public  conveni- 
ence ;  I  tJiink  they  are  all  public  conveniences  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  And  they  serve  a  public  convenience  above 
Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  And  also 
after  they  leave  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — to  people  who  want  to  go  to  the 
ferries.  Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Ryerson  talking  about 
the  peculiarities  of  the  omnibuses  and  their  poles, 
did  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  an  omnibus  is  any  worse  of  an  obstruction,  or  376O 
a  street-car,  than  a  loaded  truck  1  A.  I  don't  see 
why  it  should  be.  Q.  There  is  nothing  that  you 
know  of  about  an  omnibus  that  makes  it  any  worse 
than  a  truck,  is  there  1  A.  No,  sir.  A.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  know  about  the  i)eculiarity  of 
drivers  of  omnibuses  that  makes  them  any  worse 
for  the  public  convenience  than  drivers  of  other 
vehicles,  stages,  cabs  and  trucks  1  A.  I  don' t  know 
that  they  commit  any  more  depredations  than  other 
drivers.  Q.  Your  experience  does  not  run  that  way  I 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Y^ou  have  spoken  about  a  line  of 
omnibuses  that  were  afterwards  taken  off  ;  do  you 
know^  how  many  in  all  of  the  omnibuses  were  taken 
off  1  A.  You  would  have  to  go  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Council  to  teU  you  that.  Q.  Were  there 
more  than  300  in  all  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  I  have  seen  the 
numbers  up  as  high  as  above  600.    Q.  Of  the  differ- 
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3761  ent  omnibuses  J  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  yon  think 
there  were  as  many  as  600  1  A.  I  should  think  so. 
Q,  When  those  were  taken  off,  of  course  there  was 
a  certain  relief  to  Broadway,  as  I  understand  it  t  A. 
There  was  at  the  lower  end,  where  it  was  crowded, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  But  they  did  not  cause  any  more  re- 
lief than  the  taking  off  of  so  many  other  vehicles 
that  were  regularly  going  up  and  down,  did  they  ( 
A.  Probably  not.  Q  Has  not  their  place  been 
fiUed  by  other  business,  as  you  see  Broadway  i  A. 
I  don't  think  there  has;  I  don't  think  there  is  as 
much  crowd  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  Q. 
Yon  do  not  think  Broadway  is  used  as  much  J  A. 
I  don't  think  there  are  as  many  crowds  there;  I 
think  probably  there  are  as  much  at  the  comer  at 

3762  Fulton  Street ;  Broadway  may  be  used  as  much : 
there  is  as  much  crossing  at  Chamb^Ts  Street  and 
West  Broadway  as  any  other  part  of  New  York, 
and  there  they  have  three  lines  going  down  and  two 
going  up,  and  they  are  not  detained  there  a  great  deal. 
Q.  You  have  not  often  ridden  there,  have  you  ?  A. 
I  have  ridden  there  often.  Q.  When  laat)  A. 
Yesterdaymorning.  Q.  Whatwere  you  in  i  A.  A 
car,  Q.  There  was  no  detention  yesterday  morn- 
ing )  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Taking  yon  back  to  Broad- 
way again  ;  is  It  yoar  opinion  that  there  are  less 
vehicles  on  Broadway  now  than  there  were  fifteen 
years  ago !  A.  There  is  another  consideration  to 
that ;  you  will  find  that  the  trucks  that  are  carry- 
ing merehandise  at  the  present  time  will  carry  tiiree 

3763  or  four  times  as  much  as  a  cart  would  twenty  years 
ago :  you  will  find  a  lat;ge  heavy  truck  will  carry  as 
much  as  four  carts  used  to ;  that  makes  less 
vehicles.  Q.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  public,  is 
it  not  ?  A.  That  is  an  advantage,  yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
more  you  can  carry  at  one  time  the  better  for  the 

§ublir  '  A.  Yea,  sir ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
I.  Why  >.  \.  Because  there  are  less  vehicles.  Q. 
And  anything  that  takes  vehicles  off  of  Broadway 
would  be  an  advantage ;  that  is  your  judgment 
about  it,  is  itt  A.  Certain  kinds  of  vehicles;  I 
don't  want  to  take  the  travel  oflF  at  aSl. 

Q.  Anydiiug  that  would  take  the  travel  off  woald 
hurt  Broailway?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  Q.  Do 
yon  not  think  the  greater  part  of  Broadway  and  its 
ousineas  i.s  iv-presented  by  its  vehicles,  or  the  things 
that  are  going  up  and  down  Broadway  ;  that  is  an 
index  oi  llie  commerce  and  the  business  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  city,  is  it  not?    A.  Not  alto- 
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gether.    Q.  What  purpose  wonld  you  have  Broad-  3764 
way  used  for.    A.  1  would  have  it  for  business  pur- 

Eoses  ;  I  would  have  it  for  travel  as  much  as  possi- 
le ;  some  gentlemen  proi)osed  forty  years  ago  to 
widen  Church  Street  and  mak«^  it  75  feet  wide  in 
order  to  take  heavy  trucks  up  and  down  Church 
Street  and  keep  them  oflf  of  Broadway.  The  great 
difficulty  of  Broadway  is  the  trucks  ;  the  trucks  and 
omnibusses  are  what  block  Broadway ;  but  they 
have  driven  off ;  probablv  you  will  remember  when 
this  building  was  occupied  here,  all  this  building,  as 
a  retail  store ;  and  I  nave  seen  this  lower  end  of 
Broadway  by  the  Park  filled  in  the  afternoons  with 
ladies  ;  you  would  see  the  street  full  on  both  sides  ; 
now  you  do  not  see  respectable  ladies  walking  down 
here  m  the  afternoon ;  you  do  not  see  them  below  3766 
Canal  or  Eighth  Street,  Q.  That  would  not  be 
changed  if  the  horse-cars  were  here,  would  it  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would ;  I  think  it  would  bring 
them  down  here  and  help  business.  Q.  Do 
you  think  retail  stores  would  come  down  here 
again?  A.  I  think  there  woud  be  more  on 
Broadway  than  there  are  now.  Q.  And  less 
wholesale  business?  A.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  Q.  If  there  is  more  retail  business  there  has 
got  to  be  less  wholesale  business  ?  A.  There  are  a 
great  many  vacant  stores  on  Broadway.  Q.  Where- 
abouts (  A.  I  guess  you  can  find  it  in  this  building  ; 
not  one-third  occupied.  Q.  This  building  has  only 
been  read v  for  offices  for  a  little  while  ?  A.  I  don' t 
recollect  for  the  last  thirty  years  a  piece  of  property  3766 
changing  hands  from  Canal  Street  to  Eighth  Street. 
Q.  People  are  holding  on  to  their  propertv,  are 
they  ?  A.  A  great  many  hold  on  and  they  Ao  not 
sell^  and  they  cannot  rent.  Q.  Are  there  not  ten 
times  as  many  offices  on  Broadway  as  there  used  to 
hei  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  counted  them. 
Q.  Has  not  this  building  that  we  are  now  in,  known 
as  the  Stewart  Building,  more  offices  in  it  than  were 
between  here  and  Fulton  Street  twenty  years  ago  i 
A.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  are ;  I  doubt  that 
though.  Q.  Give  your  best  judgment  about  it ; 
you  know  about  the  size  of  the  building,  and  you 
know  what  was  in  Broadway  at  that  time.  A.  I 
don' t  know  how  man^  offices  there  are  here  myself  ; 
I  have  never  been  in  the  building  since  it  was 
changed.  Q.  Suppose  they  were  all  as  large  as 
this  i     A.  How  many  would  there  be  then  i     Q. 
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37671  want  to  know  of  you  if  there  are  not  more  in  this 
building  than  there  were  between  here  and  Fulton 
Street  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  don' t  think  there 
are.  Q.  You  don' t  own  any  office  property  i  A. 
We  have  offices  in  our  building.  Q.  What  is  the 
number  ?  A.  237  Broadway. ,  Q.  Are  there  vacan- 
cies there?  A.  There  will  be,  the  first  of  May,  I 
suppose.  Q.  There  are  none  now  i  A.  None  now  ; 
no  sir.  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  there  has  been  any  ? 
A.  Two  years  ago.  Q.  You  said  that  you  do  not 
think  there  was  any  insurmountable  difficulty  about 
a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  ;  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  A.  I  mean  this,  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
running  any  carriage  on  Broadway  now. 
Q.  There  is  difficulty  ?     A.  There  always  will  be 

3768  difficulty;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  there  will  be 
blocks  occasionally,  as  there  have  been  blocks,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  there  have  been  blocks  on 
Broadway.  Q.  And  there  always  will  be  blocks  on 
Broadway  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  always  want 
blocks  to  be  there  ?  A.  Always  want  them  to  be. 
Q.  Because  it  shows  there  is  business  ?  A.  I  think 
there  will  be  blocks  occasionally,  when  cars  get  to 
running  there  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  more  blocks  then  than 
now,  and  probably  not  so  much.  Q.  Is  that  vour 
judgment  about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Even  if  the 
stages  are  taken  off  ?  A.  I  presume  they  contem- 
plate taking  the  stages  off  when  they  put  a  railroad 
on.    Q.  You  do  not  suppose  they  would  both  get 

3769 along  together ?  A.  I  don't  suppose  about  it;  niv 
supposition  was,  that  the  stages  would  be  taken  off, 
and  they  would  run  a  railroad  track  there.  Q.  Do 
you  know  how  many  stages  there  are  on  Broadway, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  now 
at  a  time?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  three  lines 
are  running,  I  know ;  they  run  probably  sixty  or 
seventy -five  stages ;  I  suppose  they  run  accoraing 
to  the  call  of  business.  Q.  They  run  according  to 
the  call  and  demand  i  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  That  is, 
whatever  business  there  is  for  stages,  they  are  ready 
to  fill  ?  A.  YeSj  sir ;  I  think  so.  Q.  And  they  do 
answer  the  public  dem^'Ud  in  that  way  ?  A.  I  think 
so.  Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  goes  the  best  up 
and  down  Broadway,  a  stage  or  a  horse-car ;  say 
from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street ;  which  would 
be  the  best,  a  stage  or  a  horse-car  ?  A.  My  experience 
is  from  Twenty-third  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
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where  they  run  together,  that  the  stage  will  pull  3770 
ont  alongside  the  track  and  let  the  cars  go  by ;  and 
they  might  pursue  the  same  course,  if  they  were 
running  on  lower  Broadway.  Q.  I  am  supposing 
that  they  were  both  running  at  one  time ;  but  take 
Broadway  as  it  is,  all  the  vehicles  in  it,  and  take  the 
stages  as  they  run  up  and  down  to-day,  if  it  is  a 
good  clear  day,  and  take  the  horse-cars  as  they  run 
up  and  down  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
stages  being  oflf,  which,  in  your  judgment,  would 
make  the  better  time  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
the  Battery  ?  A.  The  cars  would  make  the  better 
time.  Q.  Which,  in  your  judgment,  make  to-day 
the  best  time  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  the 
Astor  House,  the  cars  or  the  omnibuses  ?  A.  I  can- 
not tell  you  ;  I  have  not  timed  them.  Q.  You  have  3771 
no  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  I  have  timed  them  from 
Forty -second  Street  down  to  the  Post  Office,  and  I 
find  I  can  get  down  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  car  to  the 
Post  Office,  about  five  minutes  sooner  than  if  I  take 
an  omnibus.  Q.  On  that  fact,  you  base  your  opinion 
about  the  omnibuses  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  It  would  be  possible,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stages  from  Broadway,  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  to  accommodate  the  Madison  Avenue  people 
with  a  line  running  from  Fourteenth  Street,  would 
it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  a  Broadway  car, 
running  from  the  Battery  and  connecting  with  o,^,^ 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad,  with- 
out  any  change  of  cars,  and  with  one  fare,  accom- 
modate the  Madison  Avenue  people  pretty  nearly  as 
well  as  they  are  accommodated  now  \  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  not ;  they  have  a  considerable  way  to  walk — 
two  blo<*.ks;  people  do  not  walk  two  blocks  as 
readily  now  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago  ;  they  used 
to  walk  a  mile,  or  two  miles,  and  think  nothing  of 
it.  Q.  It  would  be  possible  to  run  a  street  line  of 
stages  down  Fulton  and  Wall  Street  to  the  ferries  i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  drive  your  own  team  you  drive  a 
light  wagon  down  town  %  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do 
not  find  any  crowd  on  Broadway  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Park  Place  that  interferes  with 
the  driving  of  your  light  wagon,  do  you?  A.  No, 
sir ;  when  I  drive  down  in  my  buggy  I  never  have 
any  difficulty  ;  I  drive  because  I  liKe  to  drive.    Q. 
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3778  In  your  opinion,  would  this  building  be  more  rapidly 
filled  up  with  tenants  if  there  was  a  '  horse  railroad 
on  Broadway  i    A.  I  think  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  The  tenants  would  come  from  other  places 
would  they  not?  A.  They  might.  Q.  It  would 
not  increase  the  whole  number  of  tenants  in  New 
York  ?  A.  It  would  increase  them  on  Broadway  ; 
we  would  get  our  share.  Q.  In  coming  down  Broad- 
way in  your  light  buggy,  do  you  find  any  trouble 
with  omnibuses?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  They  do  not 
bother  you  at  all  ?    A.  They  do  not  bother  me. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

3774 

Q.  They  know  you  pretty  much,  all  of  them,  do 

they  not  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bearnan : 

Q.  Do  you  know  most  of  the  drivers  on  these 
stages  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  one.  Q.  You  think  they 
know  you  %  A.  Probably  they  do.  Q.  How  ?  A. 
By  seeing  me  drive  down  in  my  wagon.  Q.  Do  you 
think  they  will  look  out  for  anylK)dy  they  know  ? 
A.  They  may.  Q.  Is  that  your  judgment?  A.  I 
only  know  as  far  as  my  own  experience.  Q.  Do 
you  think  they  are  treats  by  the  omnibus  people 
better  than  by  anybody  else?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I 
have  driven  a  pair  of  black  horses,  and  anybody 
3776  who  sees  them  once  will  remember  them.  Q.  Fine 
horses  ?  A.  A  good  pair  of  horses,  and  I  like  to 
drive  them.  Q.  Do  omnibus  drivers  generally  mal- 
treat people  in  their  own  carriages?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  do.  Q.  Or  ordinary  cabs ;  you  do  not 
think  they  are  rough  on  them  ?  A.  I  have  driven 
fifty  years,  and  I  never  was  run  afoul  of  by  any  one 
except  by  one  man,  and  that  was  a  wild  man  on  the 
other  side. 

By  Mr.  Fvller  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  cars  were  running  in 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
the  stages  could  live  on  Broadway;  do  you  not 
think  the  cars  would  run  the  stages  off  ?  A.  That 
has  been  our  experience  ever  since  they  run  on  the 
Bowery.  Q.  In  other  words,  if  a  car  line  is  run- 
ning parallel  with  a  stage  Une,  the  stages  cannot 
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live !    A.  They  have  the  preference  ;  yes,  sir.    Q.  3776 
People  prefer  riding  in  the  cars  to  the  stages )    A. 
People  generally  do,  yes,  sir ;  and  the  cars  can  carry 
twice  as  man  v  passengers  as  the  stages  can,  and 
only  take  up  the  same  room. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  amount  of  travel  np  and 
down  Broadway  is  increasing  or  diminishing  within 
the  last  twenty  years — I  mean  the  general  travell 
A.  It  has  diminished  ;  diminished  very  much.  Q. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  diminution  \  A.  The  car- 
rying of  people  on  the  side  streets  ;  instead  of  let- 
tmg  them  go  up  and  down  Broadway,  you  take 
them  up  on  these  cars.  Q.  The  horse-cars  ?  A.  0777 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  elevated  roads  ?  A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  You  think  that  has  hurt  Broadway  1  A.  I  tnink 
it  has  hurt  it  very  sensibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  having  a  railroad  on  Broadway 
would  have  the  effect  of  brinj^g  x>eople  back  from 
the  side  streets )  A.  I  thihk  it  would,  gradually ; 
not  all  at  once ;  but  they  would  gradually  work 
back.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  people 
goin^  up  on.  the  elevated  railroads?  A.  Not  so 
much  those,  but  it  would  the  people  who  go  on  the 
side  streets.  Q.  That  would  hurt  the  Church  Street 
region?  A.  I  think  so,  some.  Q.  It  would  take 
their  business  away  i  A.  Not  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent, but  I  think  it  would  some.  Q.  How  many 
more  people  do  you  think  would  go  down  Broad-  0770 
way  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battenr  in 
horse-cars  than  now  do  so  in  omnibuses  ?  A.  Tnree 
to  four  times  as  many.  Q.  You  think  three  or  four 
times  as  many  every  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Q. 
Do  you  think  they  would  do  that  if  there  was  no 
connection  between  this  Broadway  line  and  the  rest 
of  the  city  without  paying  extra  fares  ?  A.  The 
moreconnkionsyouWkeltt  the  upper  end  with 
the  lower  end,  the  more  it  increases  the  travel  on 
Broadway.  Q.  Assume  that  this  line  stops  at  Broad- 
way and  Fourteenth  Street  and  you  cannot  go  any 
farther A.  I  have  not  taken  that  into  consider- 
ation. Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  parties  interested  in 
this  road  ?  A.  1  have  no  interest  in  either  of  them. 
Q.  None  at  all!  A.  No  roads  or  stages.  Q.  All 
sold  out }    A.  All  sold  out. 
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3779  By  Mr,  Fuller  : 

Q.  You  think  that  increased  facility  for  riding 
brings  an  increase  of  travel  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  Q.  It  would  not  necessarily  injure  these 
side  roads,  but  a  great  many  more  people  would 
travel  if  there  is  a  railroad  than  go  now  ?  A.  Great 
many  more ;  I  know  a  great  many  people  who 
would  ride  in  the  car  who  would  not  ride  in  an  om- 
nibus. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  And  vice  versa?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  old 
omnibus  rider.  Q.  How  many  people  go  up  and 
down  in  the  stages?  A.  I  don't  know;  you  will 
37QQhave  to  ask  some  of  the  stage  proprietors.  Q.  Are 
there  any  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Andrews  is 
there. 


Richard  V.  Harnett,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
haK  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  You  are  a  real  estate  agent  in  the  City  of  New 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in 
real  estate  in  this  city  for  a  great  many  years  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  how  many  years?  A.  Fully 
seventeen.  Q.  You  are  likewise  a  real  estate  auc- 
3781  tioneer  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  and  the  rental  value 
of  real  estate  also  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  How  many  years 
have  you  resided  altogether  in  the  city  ?  A.  Over 
40  years.  Q.  Have  you  all  that  time  been  familiar 
with  Broadway  and  the  character  of  travel  on  it  ? 
A.  I  am.  Q.  Is  Broadway  to-day  as  crowded  as  it 
was  20  years  a^o  ?  A.  It  is  not.  Q.  Is  Broadway 
as  crowded  as  it  was  20  years  ago  between  the  Astor 
House  and  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Trinity 
Building  ?  A.  I  would  say,  any  point  below  Four- 
teenth Street.  Q,  It  is  less  crowded  than  it  used  to 
be  ?    A.  It  is  less  crowded  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  condition  of  Broad- 
way property  is ;  tell  us  whether  during  the  last 
five  or  ten  years  its  market  value,  or  its  rental  value, 
has  appreciated  or  depreciated  ?  A.  It  has  depre- 
ciated ;  I  will  not  say  in  every  section  of  Broadway ; 
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the  lower  part  of  Broadway  has  increafied  in  rental  ^jgj 
value.  Q.  In  consequence  of  the  construction  of' 
the  elevated  railroads  ?  A.  Exactly.  Q.  Since  the 
construction  of  the  elevated  railroad  it  has  given  a 
start  to  building?  A.  It  has  quadrupled.  Q. 
South  of  what  street  ?  A.  South  of  Rector  Street. 
Q.  Is  Rector  Street  one  of  the  prominent  stations 
on  the  elevated  road  ?  A  It  is,  sir.  Q.  Probably 
more  i)eople  are  received  and  landed  there  than  at 
any  other  station  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  Q. 
In  your  opinion  as  a  dealer  in  real  estate,  would  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  street  railroad  on 
Broadway,  with  aouble  tracks  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  Battery,  assuming  the  stages  to  be 
withdrawn,  be  a  matter  of  public  advantage  or  dis- 
advant^e  ? 

Mr.  Beanian :    I  object  to  this  evidence  as  in-  3783 
comi)etent,  as  not  in  rebuttaJ,  and  as  cumulative ;  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 

A.  I  would  add  in  addition — I  would  say  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  that  railroad  connect, 
or  continue  at  one  fare,  with  other  roads,  to  be  an 
advantage  to  Broadway.  Q.  Assuming  a  railroad 
to  be  constructed  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  to  connect  with  the  track  of  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  now  existing,  and 
that  cars  should  be  run  from  the  Battery  to  Central 
Park  on  the  joint  tracks  of  the  two  roads,  without 
change  of  cars  and  for  a  single  fare  of  five  cents,  3784 
would  that  promote  the  public  convenience  of  the 

{>eople  of  rfew  York  City  ?  A.  It  would,  very 
argely.  Q.  Would  the  construction  and  operation 
of  sucn  a  road  in  your  opinion  tend  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  property  on^roadwa^  ?  A.  I  think  so 
on  Broadway,  and  on  adjoining  side  streets.  Q.  On 
the  side  streets  also  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  inter- 
secting side  streets  would  be  largely  benefited  by 
the  construction  of  such  a  road,  would  they  ?  A. 
No  doubt  of  it.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  road,  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  operated  in  the  manner  I  have  men- 
tioned, improve  the  rental  value  of  property  all 
along  Broadway  i  A.  I  will  not  say  it  would  im- 
prove the  rental  value  on  the  whole  line  of  Broadway, 
because  there  are  parts  of  Broadway  to-day  where 
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3786  the  rental  value  is  at  its  maxiinnm.  Q.  Those  parts 
of  Broadway  are  south  of  what  street  ?  A.  South 
of  Park  Place.  Q.  Then  between  Park  Place  and 
Fourteenth  Street  what  would  you  say  I  A.  With- 
out a  doubt  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
rents  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Q.  To  your  knowledge 
are  there  many  vacant  stores  between  Chambers 
Street  and  Fourteenth  Street  on  Broadway?  A. 
Vacant  stores  ?  Q-  Vacant  stores,  or  -pSLitB  of 
stores  ?  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  property  vacant 
on  Broadway  between  Chambers  Street  and  above 
there.  Q.  W  as  that  so  twenty  years  ago;  or  ten  years 
ago  ?  A.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  so ;  it  com- 
menced ten  years  ago.  Q.  It  commenced  about 
twenty  years  ago  to  be  in  a  depressed  condition  of 
J.  things  ?    A.  To  see  i)ermanent  signs,  "to let." 

^^  J/r.  Beaman :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in 
rebuttal,  and  as  cumulative. 

Motion    denied;    exception    taken   by    Mr. 
Beaman. 

Cross-examiTialion  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Have  you  any  stores  to  let  on  Broadway  I  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  any  in  your  office,  under 
your  control,  to  let  I  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  any 
buildings  to  sell  on  Broadway  ?  A.  We  have.  Q. 
Where  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  rather  a  confidential 
matter;  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  expose  my 
giygY  business  to  the  public  in  that  way ;  I  simply  say 
that  we  have  property  on  Broadway  ;  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  might  not  feel  disposed  to  have 
me  make  tneir  private  affairs  public.  Q.  How  many 
different  pieces  have  you  for  sale  on  Broadway — I 
do  not  desire  you  to  do  anything  that  will  hurt  any 
of  jyour  clients  ?  A.  I  would  answer  readily  if  it 
was  not  for  that.  Q.  I  ask  you  now  about  how 
many  have  you  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  about  fif- 
teen different  pieces.  Q.  Are  they  below  or  above 
Canal  Street  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  from  Chambers 
Street  up.  Q.  Up  to  Canal  ?  A.  Up  to  Fourteenth. 
Q.  There  are  none  below  Chambers  Street?  A. 
Well,  we  have  one  or  two  pieces,  but  the  prices 
really  take  them  out  of  the  market.  Q.  They  are 
held  at  such  high  prices  ?  A.  That  they  are  not  in 
the  market.  Q.  Are  not  those  pieces  of  real  estate 
or  i)roi)erty  that  you  have  between  Chambers  Street 
and  Canal  Street  held  at  very  high  prices  I    A.  No, 
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sir.  Q.  Are  they  out  of  the  market  ?  A.  They  are  3788 
people  who  are  amdous  to  selL  Q.  Are  most  of 
those  pieces  that  you  have  to  sell  above  or  below 
Canal  Street?  A.  Mostly  above  Canal.  Q.  Have 
they  modem  buildings  on  them !  A.  Old-fashioned 
buildings ;  it  is  mostly  treated  as  vacant  property 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Q.  That  is,  all  that  you 
have  for  sale  is  property  that  is  substantially  vacant, 
that  needs  new  buildings  on,  and  the  people  do  not 
want  to  improve  it  themselves,  and  want  to  sell  their 
lots ;  is  that  it  ?  A.  They  would  not  improve  be- 
cause if  they  did  it  would  be  a  loss  to  them ;  the 
buildings  are  very  well  as  they  are,  and  until  a  great 
change  comes  over  Broadway,  with  proper  facilities 
and  underground  railroad  and  horse-cars,   people 

would  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  keeping  their  g^go 
property  in  the  condition  it  is  now  in  and  getting  a 
fair  rental,  treating  it  as  unimproved  property.  Q. 
Then  these  people  are  getting  a  fair  rental  on  these 
buildings  that  they  have  for  sale,  are  they?  A. 
Treating  it  as  unimproved  property.  Q.  Treating  it 
on  its  market  value  to-day  ?  A.  Well,  on  what 
they  are  asking  for  it  they  are  getting  fair  rentals, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  of  this  property  that  you 
have  for  sale  that  is  to  rent  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q.  That 
is  now  vacant  ?  A.  Parts  are  vacant.  Q.  Parts  of 
some  of  the  buildings  are  now  vacant  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  have  spoken  about  an  underground 
railroad  on  Broadway ;  do  you  think  that  would  im- 
prove property  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Of  course ;  it 
would  douDle  the  value  of  property  on  Broadway ;  3790 
not  only  that ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
people  will  have  minds  large  enough  and  their  in- 
terest will  be  large  enough  to  take  in  the  necessity  of 
an  underground  railroad.  Q.  On  Broadway.  A. 
Certainly.  Q.  Prom  where  to  where?  A.  From 
the  Battery  right  up  and  connecting  with  the  Van- 
derbilt  roads,  &c.  Q.  And  connecting  with  the 
Forty-second  Street  depot?  A.  And  the  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  to  connect  with  all  the 
trains  on  the  Jersey  side. 

Q,  You  think  that  is  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  A.  Of  course.  Q.  How  many  tracks  would 
there  be  ?  A.  They  will  have  no  less  than  four.  Q. 
Running  all  up  and  down  Broadway  ?  A.  Certain- 
ly. Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  road  as  that  would  im- 
prove the  value  of  Broadway  property?  A.  it 
would  quadruple  the  value  of  Broadway  property — 
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3791  what  it  is  selling  at  to-day.  Q.  All  the  way  from 
the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
That  is  your  judgment  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  no 
matter  what  was  going  on,  on  top  or  underneath, 
Broadway  would  be  improved  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  we 
have  to  have  both.  Q.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  to 
have  a  surface  road  and  this  underground  road 
also  ?  A.  And  the  underground.  Q.  And  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  are  for  both  of  them  even  nowl 
A.  Certainly.  Q.  You  think  all  intelligent  men 
ought  to  want  both  i  A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at 
it ;  any  one  that  can  see  the  future  of  Broadway  and 
has  any  progressive  notions  or  ideas — ^it  seems  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  see  that  all  those  things  are  going 
to  happen  just  as  much  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  a 

3^92  '^^*  ^  d^y  ^^d  exists.  Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the 
future  of  New  York ;  is  it  going  to  grow  I  A.  I 
think  we  have  a  i)opulation  of  about  1,500,000,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  in  the  next  ten  years 
to  see  it  doubled!.  Q.  Then  you  are  a  believer  in 
New  York  and  its  prosj)ects?  A.  Any  one  who 
wants  to  go  to  these  rural  towns  down  around  New 
York  that  they  si)eak  of,  and  in  the  West,  when 
they  come  back  to  New  York  they  evidently  must 
believe  that  there  is  no  place  outside  of  London  and 
Paris  but  New  York.  Q.  What  is  going  to  make 
New  York  grow  more  and  more  ?  A.  The  immense 
energy  of  its  people  ;  the  moneyed  centre.  Q.  And 
its  commerce?  A.  Certainly,  the  general  advan- 
tages.    Q-  The  general  advantages  we  have  here? 

3793  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  even 
if  there  is  a  temporary  '*  to  let "  on  Broadway — ^a 
good  many  of  them  this  year — it  is  going  to  stay  so 
forever  ?  A.  Of  course  not ;  because  New  York  is 
goin^  to  be  too  small ;  I  have  an  idea  sometimes 
that  if  they  could,  they  would  fill  in  both  of  the 
rivers  to  get  room  enough  for  New  York  ;  that  may 
occur ;  they  may  have  a  kind  of  canal,  or  something 
of  that  sort :  that  is  my  idea ;  or  else  fill  in  the 
lower  bay  properly  and  fill  out  so  as  to  give  us  room. 
Q.  You  are  an  enthusiast  about  New  York  ?  A.  I 
have  seen  Broadway  when  there  was  not  any  busi- 
ness above  Pulton  Street,  you  might  say.  Q.  How 
long  ago  was  that  ?  A.  Forty  ^ears  a^o.  Q.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  the  general  truckmg  business  of  New 
X  ork  is  to  increase  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it 
must.  Q.  Why  i  A.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  wonderful  manufacturing  centre,  and  with  that 
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trucks  must,  of  course,  increase.  Q.  You  think  3794 
they  will  have  to  carry  things  around  town  ?  A. 
Cef-tainly  ;  and  the  various  railroads,  &c.  Q.  What 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  on  Broadway 
between  here  and  Fourteenth  Street  within  the  next 
twentv  years,  even  if  there  is  no  horse-railroad  on 
it  i  A.  I  could  not  predict  that  such  a  thing  could 
exist  as  not  to  have  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway 
within  the  next  year ;  I  go  by  the  general  talk.  Q. 
Do  you  think  they  may  fill  up  the  East  River  and 
turn  the  water  back  the  other  way  ?  A.  They  might 
do  something  of  that  sort.  Q.  Do  you  think  the 
property  on  Broadway  to-day  is  a  good  investment 
at  tne  present  prices  ?  A.  With  a  horse  railroad 
and  an  underground  railroad,  I  do  ;  I  think  it  is  the 
best  property  that  could  be  purchased.  Q.  Suppose  ^.^^ 
there  was  none  ?  A.  I  do  not  consider  it  property 
that  a  person  would  hanker  after ;  they  would  do 
just  as  well  in  other  localities,  to  buy  property  at  a 
lower  price.  Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  horse  railroad 
on  Broadway  connecting  only  with  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  line,  running  up  Broadway 
and  then  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  would  help  the  prop- 
erty all  along  the  line  of  Broadway  i  A.  I  think  it 
would  help  tile  property  all  along  the  line  of  Broad- 
way and  the  side  sti^ete,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  property  all 
along  as  far  as  Thirty-fourth  Street  i  A.  I  think  it 
would.  Q.  All  the  wav  along  ?  A.  All  the  way 
along.  Q.  Do  you  thiuK  it  would  help  all  those 
retail  people  along  there,  like  Arnold  &  Constable  3796 
and  Sloan  &  Tiffany  (  A.  I  have  an  idea  it  would, 
because  there  is  a  large  trade — a  great  many  people 
who  prefer  to  ride  in  norse-cars  to  the  elevated  rail- 
road. Q.  You  think  it  would  bring  the  retail  busi- 
ness down  here  to  where  we  are  now — Stewart's 
Building  ?  A.  I  imagine  there  will  be  a  large  retail 
business  centering  around  here.  Q.  Right  here, 
where  we  are  now  ?  A.  We  have  seen  it  increase  in 
the  lower  part  of  Broadway  within  the  last  few 
years.  Q.  W  hat  is  going  to  become  of  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  business  ?  A.  I  feel  quite  confident 
it  will  remain  i)ermanently  in  the  location  it  is  now 
in,  and  will  simply  fill  up  as  the  necessities  and  re- 
quirements and  demands  require ;  it  will  be  as  per- 
manent for  the  future  as  the  "  Swamp  "  is  and  nas 
been. 

Q.  You  think  the  ^^  Swamp"  is  located  1    A.  Yes. 
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3797  sir.  Q.  You  think  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi- 
ness is  located  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  quite  confident 
it  is.  Q.  And  you  think  where  Mr.  Hilton  has  fixed 
up  this  building  for  offices  it  is  going  to  be  a  good 
place  for  retail  trade  ?  A.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
retail  business.  Q.  What  kind  of  a  business  ;  in 
this  building?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  in  this 
buUding ;  offices  are  needed  here,  and  no  doubt  the 
city  will  buy  this  property  before  they  get  through. 
Q.  You  have  not  this  building  for  sale?  A.  No^ 
sir ;  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  it.  Q.  Where 
do  you  think  this  retail  business  is  going  to  be  be- 
low here  ;  where  Mr.  Palmer's  bank  is  ?  A.  I  think 
this  is  the  money  centre  here — the  commercial  cen- 
tre.   Q.  Then  tney  are  going  to  retail  money  here, 

q«Qft  are  they  1    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  What  will  they  retail  ? 

"^'^^A.  All  kinds  of  hat  stores  and Q.  Bonnets? 

A.  No ;  it  will  be  mostly  for  men's  wear  of  all 
kinds ;  everything  that  men  use.  Q.  Undershirts 
and  clothes  i  A.  Everything  connected  with  men  ; 
guns  and  all  kinds  of  things.  Q.  Toys  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  This  is  going  to*  be  a  great  retail  centre  of 
the  city  for  everything  that  men  want  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  at  all ;  excuse  me,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  mean  to 
say,  for  the  necessities  of  the  gentlemen  living  in 
Jersey  or  on  Long  Island,  for  tneir  own  use ;  they 
will  seek  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  offices, 
and  here  is  where  they  will  keep  that  class  of  goods ; 
I  see  that  down  in  Wall  Street  and  in  Broad  Street, 
and  in  various  sections  of  the  city  where  retail  trade 

3799  was  unknown  a  few  years  ago,  we  see  that  that  class 
of  business  has  sprung  up.  Q.  That  is  going  to  hurt 
upper  Broadway,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Not  at  all.  Q, 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  upper  Broadway  near 
Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  The  book  business  could  go 
there  ;  light  business  of  that  kind  ;  and  there  wiU  be 
a  retail  trade  of  a  certain  class ;  those  retail  stores 

there  now,  like  Daniels Q.  What  is  going  to 

happen  to  him  ?  A.  Daniels  has  done  a  very  fine 
trade  there — ^a  veiy  fine  business.  Q.  Is  he  going  to 
stay  there?  A.  1  think  he  will  stav  there.  Q. 
What  is  going  to  hapj)en  down  in  Wall  Street  ?  A. 
Wall  Street,  of  course,  will  have  banking,  &c. ;  now 
and  then  there  will  be  a  store  like  that  jewelry  store 
that  is  there — Ladd'  s  ;  there  may  be  some  very  fine 
jewelry  business,  or  something  oi  that  kind.  Q.  Is 
the  Stock  Exchange  goin^  to  move?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nor  the  Produce  TSxcnange  ?    A.  No,  sir.    Q. 
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Then  there  are  going  to  be  offices  down  here  and  snch  ggoo 
retail  business  as  people  want  who  come  down  here  t 
A.  Exactly  ;  mostly  all  people  living  out  of  town.  Q. 
It  is  not  TOing  to  be  a  ladies'  shopping  centre  ?  A. 
Not  at  an.  Q.  Simply  for  men  to  do  their  shop- 
ing  ?  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ladies  will  not  be  brought 
ack  down  here  again  t  A.  No.  Q.  That  is  your 
judgment  1  A.  That  is  your  judgment.  Q.  Even  if 
we  nad  horse-cars  1  A.  No  matter  what  we  have. 
Q.  How  many  more  people  do  you  think  would  go 
up  and  down  Broadway  in  horse-cars  than  now  go 
in  omnibuses^  A.  I  think  there  would  be  three 
times  the  travel  on  Broadway ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  three  times  as  many  people  ride  in  the  cars  as 
now  ride  in  the  stages.  Q.  Where  would  they  come 
from  \  A.  Business  men ;  business  men  will  avoid 
getting  into  a  stage  if  they  can.  Q.  And  business  3801 
will  go  on  the  side  streets  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they  will 
walk. 

Q.  But  thejr  would  get  in  a  car  and  ride  up ;  it 
will  hurt  their  health  bv  doing  that,  will  it  not  1 
A.  I  dont't  know  about  tnat ;  a  man  has  enough  to 
exhaust  him  and  to  use  him  up  mentally.  Q.  You 
do  not  believe  in  walking  1  A.  Yes,  I  do  ;  I  believe 
in  walking ;  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  and  1  walk  up 
town  every  opportunity  I  have.  Q.  How  did  you 
come  up  here  il  A.  I  rode  up  here  because  my  time 
was  limited.  Q.  What  way  did  you  come  1  A.  In 
a  stage.  Q.  From  where  ?  A.  Ill  Broadway.  Q- 
Your  business  is  mostly  that  of  selling  real  estate  at 
auction,  is  it  not  ?  A.  And  making  sales  of  real  qq^ 
estate — ^private  sales.  Q.  You  own  no  property  on 
Broadway  yourself  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  can  simplv 
say  that  I  have  for  several  years,  in  talking  with 

owners  of  Broadway  property Q.   I  do  not 

want  what  people  told  you.  A.  It  is  not  in  regard 
to  what  people  told  me  ;  I  was  going  to  say  this: 
that  I  have  talked  for  several  years  with  owners  of 
Broadway  property,  and  have  tried  to  have  them 
see  that  the  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be 
greatly  to  their  benefit ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
these  gentlemen  but  what,  when  I  first  talked  with 
them,  were  almost  offended — some  of  them  ;  I  only 
want  to  state  the  general  fact. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a  popular  demand 
and  a  public  necessity  for  a  street  railroad  on  Broad- 
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3803  way,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  at 
the  present  time  ?  A.  There  is  no  question  about  it, 
providing  it  connects,  at  one  fare,  above  Fourteenth 

Street. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Suppose  it  did  not  connect  and  there  was  one 
fare  simply?    A.    Then  the  owners  of  Broadway 

Eropertj  would  be  opposed  to  it,  because  it  would 
e  an  injury  to  the  city ;  it  would  be  a  monopoly 
that  the  i)eople  are  not  ready  to  submit  to.  Q.  i  on 
think  if  they  only  went  South  of  Fourteenth  Street 
that  would  be  an  objection  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  I 
should  be  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  eve^  other 
o^^  fair-minded  man  would  be.  Q.  Why  %  A.  Because 
^^°^  we  want  to  go  to  Central  Park  fromthe  Battery  on 
one  fare.  Q.  You  think,  unless  that  was  made  a 
part  of  the  granting  of  the  right,  it  would  be  an 
objection  \  A.I  do.  Q.  And  you  think  the  pub- 
lic would  be  opposed  to  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
think  that  if  that  is  not  made  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  granting  of  the  right  to  the  company — that  it 
shall  carry  for  one  fare  a  i)as8enger  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  the  Park — it  should  not  be  granted  ?  A.  I 
do. 

John  F.  Ames,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Comjyany,   being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
3806 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  27  Broadway.  Q. 
You  are  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Stevens  House, 
are  you  not  ?  A.  I  am ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long 
have  you  been  connected  with  that  house  ?  A.  As 
proprietor,  five  ana  a  half  years.  Q.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  travel  on  Broadway  in  that  local- 
ity, are  you  not  ?  A.  I  am ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your 
opinion,  is  there  a  popular  demand  and  a  public 
necessity  for  the  construction  and  opetation  of  a 
horse  railroad  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery 
and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  this  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative ;  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  be  considered  as  made 
to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 
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Objection  overruled ;  excption  taken  by  Mr.  3806 
Beaman. 
A.  I  positively  sajr  there  is.  Q.  What  induces  you 
to  say  that  there  is  a  public  necessity  for  a  railroad 
on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the 
Battery  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  business  demands  it 
down  town,  especially  below  Canal  Street ;  they  de- 
mand more  facilities  for  riding. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  great  accommodation  to  people 
who  desire  to  come  down  in  your  neighborhood  to 
have  a  horse-railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  should 
think  so ;  yes,  sir.  Q  Would  it  be  a  great  accom- 
modation to  those  who  inhabit  your  hotel  to  have  a 
horse-railroad  go  to  the  upper  end  of  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  should  think  so. 

3/r.  Beaman  :  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony  ^.g^ 
of  this  witness  as  incompetent,  as  not  in  rebuttal 
and  as  cumulative. 

Motion  denied ;  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Bea- 
man. . 


Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  hotel-keeper  in 
New  York  ?  A.  I  have  been  interested  with  Mr. 
GKxKiale,  my  partner,  5i  years.  Q.  Were  you  ever 
in  any  place  except  the  Stevens  House  ?  A.  Not  as 
a  hotel-keeper.  Q.  Where  else  have  you  kept 
hotel  ?  A.  Nowhere  else.  Q.  What  other  business 
have  you  been  engaged  in !  A.  I  was  agent  of  the 
Maine  Steamship  Company,  East  River ;  18  years  1 3808 
have  been  there.  Q.  And  you  have  been  interested 
in  the  hotel  business  only  5i  years !  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  hire  that  hotel  before  the  elevated  roads 
were  built?  A.  No,  sir;  the  elevated  roads,  I 
think,  were  built  longer  than  that.  Q.  Do  you  own 
the  building?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  B^ntit?  A.  Rent 
it ;  that  is  all ;  leased  proi)erty.  Q.  How  long  a 
lease  have  yon  got?  A.  A  very  short  lease.  Q.  Who 
owns  it?  A.  A  gentleman  in  CaUfomia;  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  give  his  name 
here.  Q.  He  is  not  in  the  city  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  he  is 
a  non-resident.  Q.  Andyou  have  your  lease  of 
him  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  does  your  lease  ex- 
pire ?  A.  In  about  a  year.  Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that 
it  would  help  you,  as  a  tenant,  to  have  that  line  of 
road  ?  A.  I  should  take  that  into  consideration.  Q. 
Why  would  it  help  you  i    A.  I  think  any  facility  for 


3809  people  to  move  in  Broadway,  either  by  car  or  8ta^. 
or  any  way — the  more  facilities  the  more  people  will 
use  them.  Q.  Anything  that  can  help  people  up 
and  down  in  Broadway  willhelp  property  there )  A. 
Yes,  air.  Q.  The  more  people  who  come  up  and  down 
Broadway,  the  more  will  ride  "i  A.  We  notice  that 
fact ;  there  is  short  riding  on  Broadway  ;  if  there 
was  a  car  running  to  Chambers  Street  I  wonld  have 
taken  that  instead  of  the  stage.  Q.  How  did  yon 
come  up  ?  A.  By  the  stage,  because  there  was  no 
other  way  except  by  cab;  Q.  Was  the  stage  full  t 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Was  there  plen^  of  room  in  it  (  A. 
Yea,  sir.  Q.  How  was  it  in  Broadway ;  was  it 
blocked  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  business  don't  make  blocks 
now.     Q.  Is  it  dull  in  business  )    A,  It  is  :  all  kinds 

Qgipof  trade,  Q,  Your  business  and  all  ?  A.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  dull.  Q.  There  are  a  good  many  vacant 
rooms,  are  there  ?  A.  Quite  a,  good  many  this 
month.  Q.  A  good  many  rooms  are  vacant  down  in 
your  neighborhood  ?  A.  I  should  judge  not ;  owing 
to  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the  Petroleum  Ex- 
change ;  they  have  a  large  building  for  offices,  and 
the  offices  are  not.  rented.  Q.  Are  they  going  to 
charge  you  an  increased  rent  for  next  year )  A. 
That  I  mive  not  taken  into  consideration  yet.  Q. 
How  long  ago  waa  your  rental  fixed  '(  A,  Five  and 
a  half  years  ago.  Q.  Yon  were  connected  with  the 
Maine  Steamahip  line  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ?    A.  Pier  38  East  River,  foot 
of  Market  Street,   above  Catherine  Perry.      Q.  Is 

3^11  there  a  good  deal  of  business  done  on  that  line  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  where 
to  where  ?  A.  Ran  from  New  York  to  Portland, 
Maine.  Q.  How  often?  A.  Twice  a  week.  Q! 
Does  that  ateamer  receive  and  deliver  a  great  many 
goods  1  A.  Yes,  air.  Q.  Where  do  they  deliver  ? 
A.  To  all  parts  of  the  city.  Q.  You  deliver  by 
trucks  i  A.  And  by  lighters,  of  course.  Q.  They  use 
some  lighters  but  deliver  mostly  by  trucks  1  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  trucks  get  to 
these  places  i  A.  I  do.  Q.  How?  A.  By  the  dif- 
ferent streets  verging  from  Broadway.  Q.  Do  they 
use  Broadway  very  much  !  A.  No,  sir ;  the  carmen 
always  prefer  to  get  off  of  Broadway  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  I  should  not  say  that  the  carmen  told  me, 
but  I  should  think  they  would.  Q.  Yon  think  car- 
men would  keep  off  of  Broadway  ?  A.  They  are 
liable  to  do  it.     Q.  Why )    A.  They  are  liable  to 
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be  blocked  sometimes.  Q.  And  therefore  they  avoid  3812 
it  all  they  can  t  A.  They  naturally  would  ;  if  they 
find  a  street  well  paved  they  would  do  so.  Q.  So 
your  judgment  is  there  are  only  such  truckmen  on 
Broaaway  as  have  to  go  there?  A.  Crossing  the 
street.  Q.  The  only  ones  that  are  on  Broadway  are 
those  that  cannot  help  it  ?  A.  That  is  so.  Q.  Do 
you  see  a  great  many  blocks  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Not  lately.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A. 
Within  two  or  three  years.  Q.  Where  ?  A.  Not 
down  where  I  am.  Q.  You  think  if  good  times 
come  again  that  you  will  see  more  trucking  and 
more  business,  do  you  not  ?  A.  I  should  naturally 
expect  to  see  more  crowds.  Q.  All  over  ?  A.  Not 
above  Chambers  Street — ^between  Chambera  and 
Canal.  Q.  You  expect  when  we  get  more  business  3813 
there  will  be  a  greater  crowd?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  the  hotels  will  be  aflfected  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not 
at  all.  Q.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more 
hotels  down  town  ?  A.  They  are  liable  to  go  up- 
town on  account  of  the  improvement  in  buildings. 
Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  of  hotels  down 
town,  then  ?  A.  Not  of  an  exi)ensive  building,  I  do 
not.  Q.  You  think  that  property  will  be  too  val- 
uable for  building  hotels  i  A.  They  require  a  hotel 
down  town  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway.     Q.  Do 

Jou  have  many  transcient  travelers  there  i  A.  They 
o  in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  Q.  What  are  they 
doing  there  i  A.  Stopping  on  business  in  passing 
through ;  they  are  connected  with  the  grain  trade. 
Q.  You  are  pretty  full  in  busy  times,  are  you  not  ?  3814 
A.  We  are  not  now.  Q.  In  busy  times  you  have 
plenty  to  do?  A.  There  is  always  room  for  one 
more  in  a  hotel. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  February  24th,  1885,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.M. 


New  York,  February  24,  1885. 

William  H.  Wilkins,  called  as  as  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Surface  Kailroad  Company, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 
Q.  You  are  oue  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Madison 
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3815  Ax'CDue  stage  line,  are  you  not  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Your  partner  was  Jesse  Marshall,  was  he  nott  A. 
Jesse  A.  Marshall,  yes,  air.  Q.  And  he  died  whcnt 
A.  The  lOtli  of  Febniary  last ;  a  year  ago  now,  the 
KMli  of  February.  Q.  You  are  now  carryiiiK  on  tbe 
same  business  as  surviving  partner  of  Marshall  & 
Wilkins.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  stages  are 
running  on  the  Madison  Avenue  line?  A.  Seventy, 
Q.  How  many  different  lines  of  stages  are  there 
now  running  on  Broadway  !  A.  Three.  A.  What 
are  lliey  f  A.  The  Madison  Avenue  line,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  line,  and  tbe  Twenty-thinI  Street  line. 
Q.  The  Fifth  Avenue  stage  line  is  owne<l  by 
whom  T     A.  Andrews.     Q.   And  the   Twenty-third 

3916  Street  stage  line  is  owned  by  whom  I  A.  Johnson 
&  Shepard.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  stages  are 
run  by  Johnson  &  Shepard  on  tbe  Twenty-third 
Street  stage  lineT  A.  The  same  niimber  as  we 
do;  seventy.  Q.  Are  you  all  running  the  same 
number  of  stages  t  A-  The  same  number  of  stages; 
that  is  an  agreement  between  us.  Q.  By  an  agree- 
ment between  yourselves,  tbe  ouiuber  of  stages  yon 
rnn  are  equal,  are  theyT  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Seventy 
stages  on  eaeh  line  make  two  hundred  and  ten 
stages  in  allT  That  is  the  number,  is  itt  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  is  tbe  route  of 
your  stage  linet.  A.  It  starts  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-seeond     Street    and    Fourth    Avenue,    goes 

~j]-  through  Fourth  Avenue  up  to  Forty-flrst  Street, 
through  Forty-first  Street  to  Madison  Avenue,  dowu 
Madison  Avenue  to  Twenty-third  Street,  through 
Twenty-third  Street  to  Broadway,  down  Broadway 
to  Wall  Street,  and  through  Wall  Street  to  Wall 
Street  Ferry;  returning,  the  same  route,  with  the 
exception  of  going  up  Madison  Avenue  to  Forty- 
second  yireet  and  so  aroitnd  the  block.  Q.  What  is 
the  route  of  tlie  Twenty-third  Street  stage  line,  of 
Johnson  &  ^liepardt  A.  That  runs  from  Tweuty- 
seveuth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  throngb  Ninth 
Avenue  to  Twenty-thinl  Street,  through  Tweuty- 
third  Strcrt  (o  Broadway,  through  Broadway  to 
Soulb  Feriy.  (^.  And  what  is  the  route  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  lirii',  owned  by  Mr  Andrews!  A.  That 
runs  tbroriffli  Forty-sixth  Street,  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue toFourn-iuth  Street, through  Fourteenth  Street 
to  Broadway,  down    Broadway  to  Fulton   Street, 
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through  t'ulton  Street  to  Fulton  Ferry;  returning,  3818 
the  same  rout**.  Q.  Then  these  three  several  lines 
run  ou  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  do 
theyf  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  all  the  stages  that  run 
take  this  route  in  Broadway  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
two  hundred  and  ten  stages  of  the  three  lines  take 
that  route  f  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  strike  Broadway 
above  Fourteenth  Street  or  at  Fourteenth  Street. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  these  lines  compare  with  each 
other  as  to  receipts  T  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  It  is  about  the  same  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
think  they  are  all  about  the  samef  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so.  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  receipts  of 
each  line  is  derived  from  that  portion  of  its  route  3819 
which  lies  south  of  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  think 
our  line  carries  more  |>eopIe  above  Fourteenth  Street 
than  it  does  below  it.  Q.  Taking  them  altogether, 
what  would  j'ou  say  ?  there  is  no  way  of  determining 
it  accurately,  is  there  f  A.  No,  there  is  no  way  of  de- 
termining it  accurately ;  I  think  |hey  all  carry  more 
people  above  Fourteenth  Street  than  they  do  below. 
Q.  They  carry  more  people  above  Fourteenth  Street 
than  below  f  you  take  in  more  money  above  Four- 
teenth Street  than  you  do  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  all  events,  would  it  be 
safe  to  say  that  you  did  not  get  more  than  half  of 
your  receipts  anyhow  on  Broadway  south  of  Four- 
teenth Street  t  A.  No,  we  do  not.  Q.  Will  you  be  ggoo 
good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  about  what 
are  the  ordinary  receipts  of  your  line  —the  gross  re- 
ceipts? A.  I  could  tell  them  for  a  year  back. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  that  accurately  f  A.  Yes,  sir  (pro- 
ducing memorandum).  Q.  You  will  have  to  read  it, 
if  you  have  a  memorandum  of  your  gross  leceipts 
during  the  last  four  years  T  A.  In  1881  our  gross 
receipts  were  $221,308.80;  in  1882  they  were  $204,- 
625.80;  in  1883  they  were  $187,625.90;  in  1884  they 
were  $171,698.30.  Q.  Those  are  the  receipts  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  stage  liuet  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
to  get  at  the  receipts  of  the  three  lines  as  nearly  as 
may  be  you  would  multiply  the  figures  in  each  one 
of  those  several  years  by  three  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  then  to  get  at  the  receipts  of  the  three  stage 
lines  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  you  would  divide 
it  by  two  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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1  Mr.  Scribner  :  I  have  made  aomefignres,  Mr.  Bea- 
aian,  on  that  biisjs,  which  are  subject  to  correction 
ill  any  way  ;  Mr.  Wilkius  has  not  made  tboiu ;  these 
are  my  owd  figures ;  the  figures  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  given  for  Ibnr  years  amount  altogether  to  $785,- 
318.80;  that  woidd  be  the  gross  receipts  of  his  Hue 
for  four  years;  the  average  would  be  $198,3'i9.70 
for  his  entire  route;  the  average  for  the  three  lines 
would  be  $594,979.10;  dividing  that  by  two,  the 
average  receipts  of  the  three  lines,  derived  from  that 
portion  of  their  route  which  lies  below  Foiirteeuth 
Street,  would  l>e  $297,489.55 ;  taking  the  last  year 
as  the  liasis — the  year  1884 — the  three  lines  would 
earn  $515,094.90,  and  south   of  Fouiteeiith  Street 

g  they  would  earn  $257,547.45.  Q.  Out  of  that  auioiint 
you  have  your  men  to  pay!  A.  Tea,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  have  your  horses  to  buy  T  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
to  Meed  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  have  your 
stages  to  keep?  A.  To  keep  in  order,  yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  your  stables  to  keept  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
your  taxes  to  payl  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  Aod  all  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  lineT     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examinatUm  by  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  owner  of  any  om- 
nibus linel  A.  Well,  I  was  first  in  the  omnibus 
business  in  1848.  Q.  Have  you  been  in  it  ever 
since T  A.  No,  sir;  1  was  out  of  it  about  eight 
q  years.  Q.  What  year  were  you  out  T  A.  I  was  out 
from  1852  until  1865  ;  it  is  more  than  eight  years  ; 
1863  to  18G5.  Q.  What  business  were  you  in  thenf 
A.  I  didn't  do  any  business,  I  had  a  larm  over  oo 
Long  Island.  Q.  You  went  back  in  18651  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Qs  And  you  have  been  in  that  business  ever  since  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  Mr.  Marshall,  as  I  under- 
stand il,  until  his  death  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that 
bnsJnes.s  carried  on  as  a  firm  or  as  a  corporation  T 
A.  Firm.  Q.  Are  the  other  two  lines  carried  on  as 
firms  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  relations  arc  there 
lieiweeu  those  three  lines  that  you  have  spoken  of; 
are  there  any  business  relations  by  whicli  you  share 
in  each  other's  profits  in  any  way?  A.  No  sir;  we 
each  one  stand  on  our  own  bottom.  Q.  Each  of 
yuu  stand  on  your  own  bottom  so  fat  as  profits  are 
concerned  1    A.  Yes,  sir,  and  losses,  too ;  and  every- 
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thing.  Q.  But  you  make  an  agreement  that  neither 3824 
of  you  will  run  over  seventy  stages,  do  yout 
A.  That  is  the  agreement.  Q.  Therefore  you  are 
limited  to  seventy  stagest  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Only 
that  each  shall  have  the  same  chance  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  But  you  concluded  that  seventy  for  each 
line  was  enough  to  do  the  business  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  f  A.  At 
the  time  we  bought  off  the  Fourteenth  Street  line— 
the  east  side  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Fourth 
Avenue ;  that  was  in  1876  I  think,  or  1877 ;  1876  I 
think.  Q.  Who  bought  off  those  two  lines?  A.  The 
three  lines  that  are  now  running.  Q.  They  bought 
off  those,  and  then  they  agreed  that  afterward  they 
would  run  seventy  stages  apiece!  A.  Yes,  sir.ggoK 
Q.  And  you  have  been  doing  sot  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  been  making  money  at  it  T  A.  We 
have  made  something.  Q.  You  speak  of  running 
seventy  stages  a  day ;  are  those  seventy  stages  of 
your  line  out  every  day,  except  Sunday,  all  of  them  f 
A.  Well,  there  are  some  days  that  are  very  cold 
days  and  some  hot  days  that  we  don't  get  them  all 
out;  we  have  maybe  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  in ;  but  we  have  all  the  facilities  to 
run  seventy  stages  right  along.  Q.  Almost  every 
day  do  you  run  seventy  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  other  lines  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
time  do  you  put  on  your  seventy  stages,  in  the  morn- 
ing f  A.  Seven  o'clock.  Q.  What  headway  do  you  3326 
give  them?  A.  Part  of  the  time  a  minute's  head- 
way, and  a  part  of  the  time Q.  Do  you  start 

out  with  a  minute's  headway  ?  A.  No,  sir,  we  run 
ou  three  minutes.  Q.  Until  when  ?  A.  Eight 
o*clock.  Q.  And  then  T  A.  One  and  a  half  minutes. 
Q.  And  from  eight  o'clock  until  when  do  you  run 
one  and  a  half  minutest  A.  Eight  o'clock  to  three 
or  four  o'clock.  Q.  At  a  minute  and  a  half  head- 
way t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then  t  A.  On  three 
minutes.  Q.  And  then  what?  A.  The  last  stage 
now — we  only  run  six  trips  this  Winter — and  the 
last  stage  leaves  at  the  npper  end  at  seven  o'clock. 
Q.  At  night  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  time  does  it 
leave  down  here  ?  A.  Eight  o'clock.  Q.  Then  the 
Madison  Avenue  line  does  not  run  after  eight 
o'clock  ?  A.  No,  not  from  down  here.  Q.  Nor  up 
there  either  t    A.  No.    Q.  So  that  your  men  are  on 
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3827  about  twelve  hours,  more  or  less  t  A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  And  you  run  at  three  minutes  headway,  as  I  un- 
derstaud  it,  from  half  past  three  until  eight  o'clock ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  your  usual  running  time 
from  your  starling  place  to  Wall  Street  ?  A.  Forty- 
five  minutes,  from  end  to  end.  Q.  How  much  does 
that  time  vary  at  different  times  of  the  day  ?  A.  It 
does  not  vary  much  ;  very  little;  sometimes  a  stage 
may  get  blocked,  or  something  like  that,  and  they 
woulclnot  make  quite  that  time;  but  we  calculate 
to  have  them  run  about  that  time  all  along ;  about 
forty-five  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  round  trip, 
generally  t   A.  It  takes  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

Qr>Qo  Q*  l^o  y^^  r*^^t  down  there  at  the  ferry  sometimes  f 
A.  We  generally  have  three  or  four  stages  there. 
Q.  And  generally  a  stage  starts  and  gets  back  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  all  times  of 
the  day  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  horses  do  you 
have  to  run  this  line?  A.  We  have  four  hundred 
and  seventy ;  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-five; 
four  hundred  and  eighty  sometimes.  Q.  Good 
horses  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  do  they  cost 
,  a  piece,  when  they  are  new — young  horses  f  A.  $150 
to  $175.  Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  such  horses 
as  we  see  on  horse-car  lines ;  are  they  as  good  T 
A.  I  guess  they  compare  as  well  as  any  work-horses 
do  in  New  York.     Q.  They  are  as  good  as  any  of 

3329  the  horse-car  lines,  are  they  notf  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  cost  as  much  money?  A.  They  cost  just 
as  much  money  as  the  horses  do  on  the  horse-car 
lines,  I  guess.  A.  Are  they  taken  as  great  care  of 
as  horse-car  horses  are  f  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  horses 
that  have  worked  fourteen  years.  Q.  And  they  do 
their  day's  work  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  do  their  day's  work 
every  day ;  I  have  got  one  horse  I  bought  of  Murphy 
&  ISinith  in  1881,  and  he  is  working  there  yet. 
Q.  How  many  trips  do  you  consider  a  day's  work 
for  the  horses  f  A.  Two  trips  they  run  now.  Q.  Do 
you  mean  that  you  got  this  horse  in  1881  or  1871? 
A.  In  1871.  Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  say  you 
madef  A.  Two  trips.  Q.  Down  and  back  twice  is 
the  day's  work  for  a  horse  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  rest  them  any  between  the  trips  f  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  They  do  their  work  right  along  T  A.  There  are 
four  or  five  stages  on  the  stand  all  the  time  at  each 
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end;  they  have  to  wait  for  their  turn,  and  it  gives  3830 
them  a  blow-oat — a  little  rest.  Q.  Bnt  3'on  do  not 
stop  to  feed  f  A.  Oh,  no.  Q.  And  you  do  not  keep 
them  out  bnt  once  a  day?  A.  In  extreme  hot 
weather  we  change  on  every  trip,  and  then  we  tal^e 
them  out  and  they  stand  two  hours  or  an  hour  and  a 
half!  Q.  In  an  onlinary  time  of  tlie  year,  they  do 
their  two  trips!  A.  They  do  their  work  until  it  is 
done,  and  that  is  all  in  twenty-four  hours ;  they  are 
out  about  four  hours  in  twenty-four.  Q.  That  is  the 
regular  habit  with  the  omnibus  people  f  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  the  omnibuses  st-arted  at  regular  intervals 
from  your  stand  at  Forty -second  Street!  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  have  a  regular  starter  to  start  them, 
have  you  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  the  way  3331 
down  in  Wall  Street  !  A.  We  have  one  at  each  end. 
Q.  As  they  are  going  up  and  down  town  are  there 
instructions  to  keep  behind  each  other,  or  <lo  they 
pass  each  other  from  time  fo  time?  A.  The  in- 
stnictions  are  to  follow  each  other  and  not  to  pass 
one  another ,  not  to  run  in  opposition  !  Q.  Not  run 
in  opposition  to  each  other!  A.  Nor  to  any  others. 
Q.  Nor  to  other  lines !  A.  No.  Q.  Just  to  follow 
right  along!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  your  omnibuses 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  up  and  down  Broadway 
as  fast  as  they  can  within  reason ;  do  you  instruct 
them  to  go  slow  or  fast!  A.  They  drive  about  a 
certain  gait ;  they  don't  go  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 
Q.  Do  omnibuses  up  and  down  Broadway  go  as  fast  ^^^^ 
now  as  they  used  to  twenty  years  ago.     A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^^ 

Q.  What  kind  of  drivers  have  you  now  !  A.  We 
have  very  good  ones.  Q.  Do  you  think  omnibus- 
drivers  are  any  worse  than  any  other  class  of  men 
in  the  community  !  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think 
they  would  try  to  run  over  anybody  in  the  street, 
or  run  over  any  vehicle !  A.  No,  I  don't  think  they 
do;  I  don't  think  they  try  to  run  over  anybody  or 
hurt  anyl>ody.  Q.  Do  you  not  think,  in  the  street, 
they  try  to  mind  their  own  business  and  attend  to 
it  as  well  as  they  can  !  A.  I  do.  Q.  If  they  did 
not,  would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  complaint  to  your 
company,  and  they  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
chHrged  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  has  always  been 
so  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  it  is  so  with  the  other 
Companies!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  drivers  have 
DO  orders  to  bounce  people  as  they  are  getting  out, 
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3833  or  to  hurry  up  as  they  get  in,  have  theyf 
A.  They  have  orders  to  give  passengers 
ample  time  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  stages, 
and  the  order  is  painted  on  the  sign  down  in  the 
office.  Q.  Have  you  tried  to  run  your  omnibuses  in 
Broadway  to  accommodate  the  public  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  an  accommodation  to 
the  public  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  pretty 
well  accommodated.  Q.  Have  you  thought  there 
was  any  demand  for  more  omnibuses  on  Broadway 
than  there  are  %  A.  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  more  demand  for  any  more.     Q.  Do  you  think 

that  these   three  lines A.  I   think   there   are 

enough  omnibuses  there  now.  Q.  There  are  enough 

0004  to  do  all  the  business  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For  every- 
body who  wants  to  ride  you  have  plenty  of  ro<mi, 
have  you  not  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  certain 
times  of  the  day  we  run  pretty  full ;  from  twelve  to 
three  o'clock.  Q.  That  is  your  fullest  time  T  A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Q.  How  is  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  day  t  A.  The  rest  of  the  day 
we  have  plenty  of  room.  Q.  Do  your  men,  going 
up  and  down  on  these  trips,  bring  in  the  most 
money  they  can  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  How  many  will 
your  omnibuses  hold ;  can  you  tell  ns  about  f  A.  It 
sits  twelve  passengers.  Q.  How  many  can  stand 
up  T  A.  There  can  stand  up  five  or  six  in  the  alley 
way.     Q.  And  then  some  sit  up   with   the  driver? 

3335  A.  Some  sit  up  with  the  driver. 

By  Mr,  Scribner  :  Q.  Smokers  like  Mr.  Beaman  T 
A.  Smokers. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  How  many  can  ride  with  the  driver  T  A.  Not 
more  than  one  or  two.  Q.  Have  the  omnibus  peo- 
ple, at  any  time  within  the  last  year,  got  together  to 
see  whether  they  could  put  on  more  omnibuses,  aud 
whether  there  was  any  demand  for  an  increase  f  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  There  has  been  no  talk  of  that  kind 
among  the  stage  people  f  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  As  far 
as  you  know,  the  people  have  been  fully  accommo- 
dated by  the  omnibuses  going  up  and  down,  except 
occasionally?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  our  receipts  show  thait. 
Q.  How  did  your  receipts  show  that  T  A.  They 
showed  that  it  was  less  ;  this  last  year,,  it  was  le^ 
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than  the  year  before,  and  less  than  that  of  the  year  3886 
before  that.  Q.  Therefore,  you  think  there  are 
plenty  of  omnibuses  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is 
your  idea  about  it  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  idea  is 
that  travel  has  diminished  instead  of  increased  t  A. 
T  think  it  has  diminished  with  us.  Q.  When  did 
you  put  your  fares  down  to  five  cents  1  A.  I  think 
it  was  in  1879. 

Q.  Were  your  gross  receipts  larger  before  this 
than  they  are  now  I  A.  No — yes  ;  larger  than  they 
are  now.  Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  cutting  down 
that  fare  from  ten  cents  to  five  cental  A.  The  ef- 
fect the  first  year  or  two  was,  we  carried — we  got 
more  money.  Q.  Yon  got  more  money  at  five  cents 
than  you  did  at  ten  cents  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  no-  ^837 
tice  by  these  tables  that  yon  have  given  that  the  re- 
ceipts have  fallen  off  every  year  since  1881;  when 
did  they  first  begin  to  fall  ofl'f  A.  In  1882.  Q.  Had 
they  kept  up  until  1881  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
were  the  receipts  in  1880,  about?  A.  I  haven't  got 
it  here,  but  I  have  got  it  at  home ;  I  can't  tell  you 
here.  Q.  Could  you  get  the  receipts  for  the  vari- 
ous years,  at  home!  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  the 
receipts  ever  since  I  owned  the  line,  twenty  years. 
Q.  And  you  could  send  the  gross  receipts  in  each 
year  without  much  trouble,  could  you,  if  I  should 
ask  you  to  send  them,  say,  for  each  year  since  1870 ; 
could  you  do  it  easily  !  A.  I  guess  I  could ;  I  don't 
kuow. 

Mr.  Beaman :  1  would  be  glad  if  you  would ;  yon 
have  no  objection,  of  course,  Mr.  Scribner  f 

Mr.  ScT^ner :  I  do  not  care ;  I  think  all  we  are 
interested  in  is  the  last  four  or  five  years;  what  we 
are  interested  in  is  the  receipts  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  elevated  railroad. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  Elevated  Railroad  have 
upon  your  business?  A.  It  took  a  great  many  of 
our  passengers  away.  Q.  Did  it  damage  the  receipts 
very  much?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  put  down 
your  fare  before  the  elevated  roads  were  in  opera- 
tion? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Before?  A.  About  the 
time.  Q.  Did  you  not  in  1879  reduce  your  fares? 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  1879 ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Beaman:  I  wish  you  would  make  a  little 
statement  of  just  like  the  ones  you  have  given 
there,  for  the  years  since  1870,  each  year ;  and  also 
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3839  put  on  it  the  year  when  you  changed  yonr  fares,  or 
the  exact  date. 

The  Witness  :  I  can  tell  yon ;  our  books  show 
when  we  reduced  the  fare. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  receipts  of  other  roacls; 
have  you  any  particular  means  of  knowing  what 
other  roads  are  getting,  except  in  a  general  way? 
A.  That  is  all.  Q.  You  have  never  seen  their  books! 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  they 
are  getting  T  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  they  make  any 
official  report  to  anybody  that  any  one  can  get  hold 
of,  that  you  know  oft  A.  I  don't  know  that  they 
do.  Q.  You  are  speaking  in  a  general  way,  when 
you  say  you   think  they  get  as  much  as  you  do  and 

334Qyou  get  as  much  as  they  do  f  A.  That  is  it  exactly; 
i  think  from  the  way  the  stages  run,  they  run  about 
alike.  Q.  Do  they  run  their  stages  with  alniut  the 
same  headway  that  you  do  f  A.  Yes  sir.  Q.  And 
they  make  about  the  same  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Does  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  make  as  good  time  as 
yours  doesf  A.  I  think  they  do.  Q.  And  tlie 
Twenty-third  Street  also  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have 
they  about  as  many  horses  as  you  have  t  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  they  have.  Q.  And  they  drive  them 
about  the  same  way — two  trips  a  day  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  understood  to  be  a  day's  work  for  the 
horses,  is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  you  get  in  different  parts  of 

^^041  your  trips;  there  is  no  way  of  telling  that,  absolute- 

^^  ly,  I  suppose,  is  there  t    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  drivers  get  back  home  ;  now,  how  often 
do  you  examine  the  boxes  ?  A.  The  money  is  all 
put  in  the  boxes.  Q.  You  can  not  tell,  of  course  ? 
A.  I  cannot  tell.  Q.  Are  you  up  and  down  the 
line  yourself  much  1  A.  I  am  up  and  down  the  line 
a  good  deal.  Q.  Do  you  ride  in  the  omnibuses  I  A. 
No,  sir,  I  don't  ride  in  them.  Q.  Would  not  the 
drivers  know  about  this  matter  as  to  where  they  get 
the  most  money  better  than  you  would  i  A*  Of 
course  they  know  where  they  carry  a  big  load  or  a 
light  one.  Q.  But  would  thev  not  know  where  the 
most  passengers  get  in  if  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose 
they  would  know.  Q.  What  are  the  average  re- 
ceipts for  one  of  your  omnibuses  on  a  single  trip  J 
A.  That  I  could  not  give  you  ;  I  could  not  give  you 
the  average  receipts. 
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Mr.  Scribner :    They  only  open  their  boxes  once  3842 
a  day. 

Q.  You  oi)en  your  boxes  once  a  day )  A.  Twice. 
Q.  You  open  the  boxes  twice  a  day.  do  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  trii)s  have  there  been  made 
by  one  of  those  stages  before  you  open  your  boxes  i 
A.  Pour  trips.  Q.  And  then  you  open  the  boxes  % 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  After  every  four  trips  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  do  you  find  in  those  boxes  on  the 
average  \  A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  don't 
take  it  out  myself ;  I  have  a  man  who  has  worked 
there  for  twenty  years  that  attends  to  all  that  part 
of  the  business,  and  I  don't  attend  to  it  at  all.  Q. 
Does  he  keep  any  books  or  papers  which  would 
show  that  fact  i  I  suppose  he  keeps  the  account  % 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  keeps  tne  accounts.  Q.  He  can  tell  3S43 
exactly  how  much  has  been  got  from  every  stage,  can 
he  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  he  can  tell  every 
stage  how  much  they  take  in  on  the  four  trips  and 
how  much  on  the  day's  work.  Q.  But  you  can  not 
answer  anything  about  that }  A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question;  no. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Could  you  prepare  and  send  me, 
or  send  to  the  Commission,  a  statement  showing  the 
receipts  from  these  several  boxes  on  your  line  for 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week ; 
take  any  three  days,  if  any  other  days  would  be 
easier ;  or  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the 
week  before;  my  object  is,  if  the  Commission 
pleases,  by  sbowijig  the  amount  that  is  received  in 
these  four  trips,  to  get  an  idea  of  whether  there  are  3844' 
many  short  ndei*s  or  long  riders  in  these  omibuses ; 
I  do  not  see  that  we  can,  in  any  wav,  distinguish 
those  below  Fourteenth  Street  from  those  above ;  I 
should  not  expect  an^hing  of  that  kind ;  what  is 
found  in  the  boxes  will  simply  show  that  on  four 
trips,  on  an  average — say,  they  will  get  200  fares, 
and  then  on  one  tnp,  on  an  average,  they  get  fifty 
passengers  ;  of  course  that  will  show  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  getting  in  and  out. 

The  Witness:  You  can't  tell  where  those  passengers 
get  in  and  out ;  I  think  that  is  useless.  Q.  Can  you 
prepare  such  a  statement  i  A.  I  could ;  ves,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  please  do  so  for  me  ?  A.  I  will  try  to. 
Q.  Do  not  the  drivers  report  at  each  end,  or  each 
trip,  how  many  passengers  they  have  had  down  or 
up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  keep  a  book  at  each  end.  Q. 
So  that,  in  addition  to  the  amount  that  is  found  in 


3845*"^®  boxes,  you  have  another  check  on  them  by  the 
report  that  each  of  them  has  made  t  A.  Yes,  air. 
Q.  Each  two  ought  to  correapondi  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  report  at  each  end  of  the  route. 

Q.  Will  you  be  able,  from  your  books,  to  give 
me  a  statement  of  the  reports  made  by  the  drivers 
on  these  same  three  days  for  each  trip  i  A.  I  will 
take  a  little  adyice  on  that  before  I  promise  that.  Q, 
Will  yon  take  advice  as  to  whether  you  could  or 
whether  you  will  ?  A.  I  will  take  advice  as  to 
whether  I  will  or  not ;  I  will  let  you  know  about 
that  to-morrow.  Q.  Will  yon  advice  with  Mr. 
Scribner  ?  A.  I  will  advise  with  somebody.  Q-  Is 
Mr.  Scribner  your  regular  counsel  t  A.  He  is  in 
certain  cases  :  ne  is  not  my  counsel  in  this  case  ;  I 
have  got  no  counsel  here.     Q.  Yon  have  no  counsel 

3846  here)  A.  I  have  no  counsel  here,  sir.  Q.  Willyoo 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  consulted  with  your 
counsel  about  it  ?  A.  I  wttl,  yea  sir  ;  I  will  let  you 
know  to-morrow.  Q.  All  I  want  is,  not  in  any  way 
to  be  prying  into  details  that  are  unreasonable  at 
aU,  to  know  if  one  day  would  give  a  fair  average  ;  1 
would  ti-ooble  you  only  to  give  the  items  of  one  day, 
selecting  what  is  a  fair  average  day ;  I  do  not  want 
any  day  when  it  is  cold  or  hot,  but  an  average  day; 
when  do  people  ride  in  the  omnibuses  most—when 
it  is  cold,  or  when  it  is  warm  i  A.  When  it  is  warm. 
Q.  When  do  they  ride  in  them  most — in  pleasant 
weather  or  in  stormy  weather  2  A.  When  it  is 
pleasant ;  women  go  out  in  pleasant  weather  ;  they 
don't  go  oat  in  stormy  weather.     Q.  Do  you  have 

3(i47niore  riders  below  Fourteenth  Street  on  rainy 
days  or  pleasant  days!  A.  That  I  could  not 
tell.  Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  any  stages  yourself  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  oppose  a  railroad  on  Broadway  t  A.  I 
appeai-ed  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ;  I  did  not 
oppose  it.  Q.  Did  yon  make  a  speech  ;  did  you  not 
say  substantially  this :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ctentle- 
men :  I  have  a  large  interest  on  Broadway,  amount- 
ing, probably,  to  ^60,000,  consisting  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  line  of  stages  ;  and  I  should  not  have  said 
anything  before  your  committee,  or  anybody  else,  in 
rt.y;ii.]  '■.  ;"■:;;!  ■--.  '  'n  I  >]:'-]',.  v  li  ■>.  _-^ntlemen 
coiiif  in.,.  In  Liki'  iii\  ij.^iii.i  ;nwi.\,  ii  Ili  'Lime  for  m© 
to  coiiJt-  hi'ie  and  speak  ;  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the 
puiport  of  it,  1  think.  Q.  Why  did  you  do  that; 
were  you  at  that  time  opposed  to  a  railroad  on 
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Broadway?  A.  Was  I?  Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  I  wasgjyg 
not  opposed  to  a  railroad.  Q.  Why  did  you  go  there 
and  make  that  speech  t  A.  I  wanted  to  UAd  out 
something  that  I  could  not  find  out  anywhere  else. 
Q.  What  did  you  find  out  1  A.  I  found  it  out ;  that 
is  private.  Q.  Had  you,  at  that  time,  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Sharp  to  sell  out  your  line  to 
him  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  wanted  to  find  out  what 
he  would  give  for  it,  did  you  i  A.  I  did  not, 
no  sir.  Q.  When  did  you  make  your  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Sharp  to  sell  out  your  line  to 
him  ?  A.  That  is  private,  I  guess.  Q.  Was  it  made 
before  or  after  the  argument  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  ?  A.  I  have  not  said  it  was  made  at  all. 
Q.  Mr.  Sharp  has  said  so;  do  you  deny  it  ?  A.  No, 
I  don't  deny  it ;  but  I  don't  say  that  there  was  ever 
any  arrangement  made.  Q.  Has  there  not  been  such  3849 
an  arrangement  made  t  A.  That  I  tell  you  is  pri- 
vate. Q.  Have  you  in  previous  years  opposed  a 
railroad  on  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For  how 
many  years t  A.  For  thirty.  Q.  Why?  A.  Be- 
cause I  had  an  interest  there.  Q.  What  opposition 
have  you  ever  made  1  A.  What  opx)osition  have  I 
madei 

Q.  Yes ;  what  have  you  ever  done  about  it  ?  A. 
I  have  done  some  things  that  I  should  not  want  to 
teU.  Q.  What  have  you  done  that  you  are  wiUing 
to  tell  1  A.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
tell.  A.  You  are  not  willing  to  tell  that  you  sold 
out  to  Mr.  SharD,  are  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not 
willing  to  say  tnat  I  sold  out  to  Mr.  Sharp.  Q. 
You  opposed  the  road  at  Albany,  did  you  ?  A.  ^^^0 
I  never  did  sell  out  to  Mr.  Sharp.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  agreed  to  sell  out  to  Mr.  Sharp  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  opi)osed  the  Broadway  railroads 
by  Roing  to  Albany,  or  having  counsel  or  agents  go 
to  Albany  to  oppose  them  i  A.  Have  I  ?  Q.  Yes. 
A.  That  IS  a  question  that  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
answer.  Q.  Have  not  the  associated  stage  compan- 
ies together  opx)osed  railroads  on  Broadway  for 
thirty  years  or  more  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there 
any  of  them  opposing  it  now  I  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Is 
it  not  an  accommodation  to  the  public  to  have  your 
line  of  stages  go  to  Wall  Street  Ferry  i  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  it  is,  if  there  is  nothing  else  that  goes  there. 
Q.  Is  it  not  an  accommodation  to  the  public  to  have 
your  line  of  stages  run  up  Madison  Avenue  ?  A. 
Well,  there  are  a  great  many  facilities  going  to  that 
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8851  depot  that  hiirt  us  on  that  avenue  very  much.  Q. 
They  do  hurt  you  '<  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  that 
we  are  as  well  off  without  that  as  we  are  with  being 
there  ;  I  think  the  people  will  take  the  cars  ;  they 
take  the  cars  now ;  what  has  hurt  us  more  than  any 
other  thing  that  has  come  in  opposition  to  us  is  the 
cent  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  took  oflf  the  Fourth  Ave- 
nue road,  when  he  put  the  fare  down  to  five  cents  ; 
that  hurt  us  more  than  anything  we  could  have 
had  ;  the  i)eople  don't  care  two  cents  for  the  stages 
on  Madison  Avenue.  Q.  But  they  care  a  good  deal 
for  that  cent,  do  they  i  A.  They  care  if  they  can 
get  accommodated,  and  if  they  don't  get  accommo- 
dated I  guess  they  will  do  the  next  best  thing.  Q. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that   the  Madison  Avenue 

8862  people  who  used  to  ride  with  you,  now,  to  save  a 
cent,  go  down  in  that  hole  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  go 
down  in  that  hole.  Q.  The  Madison  Avenue  people  I 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Madison  Avenue  people  go  there. 
Q.  That  has  reduced  your  gross  income  ?  A.  That 
has  reduced  our  gross  income  some.  Q.  Then  the 
other  stage  lines  have  not  been  reduced  in  their 
gross  receipts,  have  they  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is  not 
much  diflference.  Q.  They  are  not  competing  with 
the  Vanderbilt  five-cent  fare?  A.  But  they  are 
comi)eting  with  the  elevated  road.  Q.  But  that  has 
not  hurt  you  any,  has  it  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That 
has  been  going  on  six  or  eight  ^ears  ?  A.  It  has 
not  been  going  on  long  about  putting  the  fare  down 
to  five  cents ;  you  would  be  astonished  to  see  the 

8853  people ;  they  run  two  cars  continually  on  Forty- 
second  Street  there  from  the  depot  to  Third  Avenue, 
one  up  and  one  down,  and  all  tne  while  they  carry 
them  full.  Q.  You  mean  the  elevated  road  on 
Forty -second  Street  ?  A.  The  elevated  road  ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  They  are  carrying  people  up  there  i  A. 
There  are  ten  people  that  go  there  now  where 
there  was  one  when  they  first  started  ;  one  car  was 
as  much  as  they  could  run  then,  and  now  there  is 
as  much  as  two  can  carry.  Q.  They  are  not  riding 
up  there  for  fun  ;  they  go  from  there  down  town  ( 
A.  They  go  from  there  down  town.  Q.  Has  that 
hurt  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage  line,  too?  A.  Of 
course  it  does ;  it  hurt  the  Fifth  Avenue  line,  be- 
cause there  were  a  great  many  people  who  came 
there  from  the  cars  and  walked  up  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  rode  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Q.  Rather  than  ride  down  in  the  horse-cars  ?    A.  3854 
Yes,  sir ;  some  wanted  to  go  to  Pulton  Ferry ;  some 

SI  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  to  shop;  some  go  to  Twenty- 
ird  Street,  to  shop  ;  some  go  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
to  shop ;  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  takes  them  to 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty- third  Street.  Q.  And 
those  people  used  to  walk  over  there  ?    A.  It  is  only 
a  little  over  a  block  where  they  come  out.      Q.  That 
is  a  good  ways  for  a  man  who  wants  to  go  anywhere, 
is  it  not  ?    A.  It  is  not  a  great  ways — ^a  block  is  not ; 
if  a  matf  had  to  walk  ten  miles,  it  would  be  quite  a 
ways ;  but  a  block  is  not.    Q.  They  used  to  walk  the 
length  of  this  block  to  get  into  those  Fifth  Avenue 
stages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  What  do  they  do  now  i    A. 
Ladies  do  the  same  thing  now;  the  ladies  ride  with  us 
a  good  deal.  Q.  Those  ladies  like  stages  ?  A.  They  like  3855 
them  pretty  well — ^yes,  sir.     Q.  I  tnought  they  did 
not  like  stages  ;  how  is  that  ?  A.  They  like  them 
because  it  is  tiie  only  way  there  now.  Q.  The  only  way 
they  can  get  down  ?    A.  They  get  in  the  stages  and 
the  Fourth  Avenue  cars ;  some  get  into  Fourth  Ave- 
nue cars,  and  walk  across  to  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  to 
Arnold  &  Constable's,  and  the  other  stores  along 
there ;  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars  carry  a  great  many 
people  there.    Q.  The  Fourth  Avenue  cars  bring 
them  down  from  Forty-second  Street  ?    A.  They  go 
up  to  Fourteenth  Street  without  anybody  in  them 
hardly,  and  when  they  get  uj)  there  they  get  a  load 
before  they  get  to  Twenty-third  Street,  from  those 
coming  out  of  the  dry  goods  stores,  right  across 
there.    Q.  There  are  lots  of  dry  goods  stores  along  3856 
there,  are  there  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  About  your 
travel ;  those  people  that  you  take  in  up  by  the 
Forty-second  Street  depot,  go  how  far  down  1    A. 
They  most  generally  get  out  before  they  get  to 
Fourteenth  Street :  all  of  them.    Q.  They  all  get 
out  ?    A.  Most  of  tnem  ;  maybe  one  or  two  go  down 
further.    Q.  They  do  not  want  to  go  down  Broad- 
way, then  ?    A.  Shopping,  I  mean  ;  women  riding ; 
the  men  go  below.    Q.  Do  they  get  in  your  omni- 
buses ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Are  there  many  men  who 
ride  in  your  omnibuses?     A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  They 
are  long  riders,  who  go  all  the  way  down  ?  A.  Some 
of  them  ;  yes,  sir.     Q.  Do  you  nil  up  with  men  or 
women  along  about  Twenty-third  Street  and  Four- 
teenth Street ;  do  many  get  in  going  down  ?    A. 
There  are  not  so  many  get  in  there  as  there  are 
above.    Q.  Do  you  carry  many  people  from  the 


3857  ferry  np-town  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  far  do  you 
fiarry  them  up  1  A.  Gtenerally  they  go  op  to  the 
shopping  point,  Fourteentii  Street.  Q.  Why  do 
you  call  that  the  shopping  point !  A.  Because  the 
shopping  is  done  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  in  Broadway ;  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nue and  Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty -tUii-d  Street ; 
that  is  the  shopping  square.  Q.  That  is  the  shop- 
ping square  of  the  City  of  New  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  Q.  These  women  who  come  over  the  Wall 
Street  Ferrp,  get  in  down  there,  and  go  all  the  way 
up*  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  they  not  get  out  at 
Daniels'  ?  A.  Not  much ;  they  most  of  them  go  right 
np.  Q.  Why  do  they  do  that  t  A.  I  never  asked 
any  of  them.  Q.  The  omnibuses  would  stop  for 
them,  and  let  them  get  out,  would  they  not ';    A. 

3858  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  atop  and  let  them  get  out ;  I 
never  ask  where  they  want  to  go. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  lines — are  they  running 
about  the  same  ;  do  they  have  passengers  who  get 
in  at  Fulton  and  South  Ferry,  and  who  go  all  the 
way  up  shopping?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  do  the 
elevated  roads  affect  your  up  town  business  I  A.  It 
is  not  affecting  the  np  town  business  so  much  aa  it 
is  the  long  passengers.  Q.  The  long  passengers 
have  been  affected  a  good  deal  by  the  elevated  roads, 
have  they  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which  passengers  do 
you  like  to  carry  best  ?  A.  We  like  to  carry  the 
short  ones  best. 

ojjjjq  Bp  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  You  like  them  to  get  out  aa  soon  as  you  have 
their  five  cents  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  don't  care  how 
soon  they  get  out  after  they  pay. 

Bp  Mr  Beaman : 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  many  of  these  short  passen- 
gers on  Broadway  ?  A.  A  good  many  in  hot  weather. 
Q.  Not  so  many  in  Winter?  A.  No;  they  walk 
along  to  keep  warm  ;  not  so  many  in  Winter.  Q. 
They  would  rather  walk  than  ride  then  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  do  not  go  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  your 
stflt'f'  at  all,  do  you!  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Does  the 
Fifth  Avenue  line  bring  more  people  down  Fifth 
AveiHie  than  you  bring  down  Madison  Avenue  ?  A. 
That  I  could  not  tell  you.  Q.  When  you  bring 
ladies  down  shopping  from  up  Forty-second  Street 
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and  along  there,  where  do  they  get  ont  ?  A.  They  3860 
usually  get  out  in  this  shopping  district.  Q.  Do 
yon  carry  many  of  them  down  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  Not  a  great  many  ;  not  many  ;  no,  sir. 
Q.  They  get  out  aU  the  wav  along  about  Twenty- 
third  Street?  A.  Twenty-tnird  Street  and  Four- 
teenth Street.  Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  great 
shopping  district  ?  A.  It  has  been  the  great  shop- 
ping district  for,  I  should  think,  five  or  six  years. 
Q.  When  you  first  began,  you  bought  this  line  out 
in  1876,  or  was  it  1876?  A.  1871,  this  line.  Q. 
Where  was  the  great  shopping  district  then  where 
you  used  to  carry  the  ladies  ?  •  A.  The  great  shop- 

Sing  district  was  lower  down  town.  Q.  How  far 
own  ?  A.  A.  T.  Stewart's  then  was  up  at  Tenth 
Street ;  that  was  a  great  shopping  place ;  Lake  &  3ggj 
McCreery,  on  the  other  side,  and  Caniels  ;  they  are 
there  now — Lake  &  McCreery  and  Daniels.  Q.  And 
Arnold  &  Constable  were  down  further?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  Lord  &  Taylor's  ?  A.  Lord  &  Taylor's 
was  at  the  comer  of  Grand  Street ;  there  were  a 
number  of  retail  stores  along  down  that  way,  a  great 
many  more  than  there  are  now.  Q.  Is  there  much 
retail  shopping  business  on  Fifth  Avenue  below 
Twenty-thira  Street?  A.  I  don't  know.  Q.  You 
do  not  go  on  that  avenue  much  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  retail  trade  below 
there.  Q.  You  do  not  go  up  and  down  there  very 
often,  I  suppose  ?  A.  ]Not  very  often ;  no.  Q.  How 
did  you  come  down  town  to-day— in  an  omnibus? 
A,  No,  I  came  down  in  a  wagon ;  I  don't  like  riding  3862 
in  stages.  Q.  How  much  is  Mr.  Sharp  going  to  pay 
you  for  your  line  of  stages  ?  A.  How  much  ?  Q. 
Yes.  A.  I  don't  know  as  he  will  pav  me  anything  ; 
I  have  not  any  grievance  with  Mr.  Sharp.  Q.  You 
have  what  ?  A.  I  have  no  grievance  with  Mr.  Sharp 
at  all.  Q.  No  grievance  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  I  asked 
you  if  you  had  any  aj^reement  with  him  ?  A.  You 
ask  me  what  he  is  gomg  to  pay  me  ?  Q.  Yes.  A. 
I  don't  think  he  will  pay  me  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  take  some  of  the  stock  in  this 
railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  say  that  your  last 
trip  down  is  at  seven  o'clock ;  did  you  not  go  down 
later  than  that  formerly  ?  A.  Yes  ;  we  used  to  run 
seven  trips,  and  then  we  went  down  later.  Q.  What 
do  you  mean  by  seven  trips ;  I  do  not  get  the  idea  ? 
A.  We  run  six  trips  now,  and  we  used  to  run  seven. 
Q.  Each  man  makes  six  trips  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  each 
man  makes  six  trips  now,  but  each  man  used  to 
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3863  make  seven  ;  then  we  used  to  go  down  later  at  nighl 
Q.  Each  stage  makes  i^x  trips  now,  and  it  used  to 
make  seven?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  each  stage 
made  seven  trips,  how  late  did  you  used  to  run  i 
A.  The  last  stage  used  to  leave  at  the  upx)er  end  at 
ten  o'clock.  Q.  And  how  late  down  at  this  endl 
A.  At  11  o'clock.  Q.  Did  you  begin  at  the  same 
time  in  the  morning  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  never 
have  run  stages  before  seven  o'clock?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  the  other  stages  make  six  or  seven  trips  ?  A, 
They  make  six  trips  now.  Q.  Both  ?  A.  Now  they 
are  running  six  trips,  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
running  only  six  trips  f  A.  About  one  year.  Q.  Do 
you  mean  that  none  of  the  stages  are  now  running 
omnibuses  after  eight  o'clock?  A.  That  I  don't 
know.     Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  but  you  know 

3864  that  you  do  not?  A.  Mine  do  not :  nine  o'clock  I 
think  our  last  stage  gets  in.  Q.  At  this  minute  how 
many  of  your  stages  are  probably  on  the  route,  sav, 
now,  at  two  o'clock?  A.  About  60  ;  all  but  10.  Q. 
At  any  one  time  there  are  about  60  of  your  stages 
on  the  route  in  the  busy  times  of  the  day  ?  A.  All 
times  of  the  day  ;  we  never  have  more  than  four  or 
five  on  each  end.  Q.  But  at  no  time  of  the  day  are 
there  more  than  50  or  60  stages  on  the  route  ?  A. 
That  is  all.  Q.  And  that  is  so  with  the  other  lines  i 
A.  That  is  so;  yes,  sir.  Q.  60  is  about  the  average 
number  that  are  on  the  route  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Of 
that  60,  how  many  are  on  the  route  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  I  should  think  about  30  of  them.  Q. 
About  haK  of  them  ?    A.  About  half  of  them.     Q. 

ojj^^  And  so  with  the  Fifth  Avenue  line,  about  half  ?    A. 

^^^  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Q.  And  the  Twenty-third 
Street  line  also?  A.  I  should  think  about  half. 
Q.  Therefore  now  on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Wall  Street  Feny,  and  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Fulton  Street  Ferry,  and  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  the  South  Ferry,  there 
are  about  30  stages  of  each  line  on  the  route  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  makes  about  90  in  all  ?  A.  90  in 
all.  Q.  That  is  the  only  amount  that  is  on  Broad- 
way at  any  time,  or  has  been  for  years  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  ferries?  Q.  Yes,  sir,  I 
should  think  so.  Q.  At  any  one  time  ?  A.  That  is 
the  fall  amount.  Q.  The  full  amount  would  not  be 
any  more  than  that  i  A,  No.  Q.  And  part  of  those 
are  going  up  town,  and  part  going  down  town  i!  A. 
Part  going  up  and  part  going  down ;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Scribner :  38(jg 

Q.  Were  you  subpcenaed  on  behalf  of  the  city  to 
come  here  a  few  days  ago  to  testify  respecting  the 
earnings  of  your  road  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you 
compile  for  Mr.  Wickes  these  same  figures  that  you 
gave  to  me  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  show  them  to  Mr.  Wicks  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  The  Assistant  Corporation  Counsels  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  After  you  snowed  them  to  him  did 
he  want  you  here  as  a  witness  any  more  1  A.  No. 
Q.  You  have  stated  that  your  stages  do  not  run 
after  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  is  there 
any  considerable  travel  on  Broadway  in  the  even- 
ing ?  A.  Very  little.  Q.  Do  your  stages  run  Sun- 
days i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  considerable 
travel  on  Broadway  on  Sundays  ?  A.  No,  I  don't 
think  there  is.  Q.  Do  your  stages  run  on  public  3807 
holidays)  A.  No,  sir;  they  run  yesterday,  but  I 
wish  I  had  left  them  in  the  stable ;  they  dicln't  earn 
anything.  Q.  Broadway  is  a  district  in  which  on 
nights  and  Sundays  and  holidays  public  convey- 
ances are  not  patronized  very  much,  is  it  i  A.  No. 
Q.  You  have  told  Mr.  Beaman  that  there  wa^  a 
time,  which  you  thought  was  about  the  year  1879, 
when  the  fares  of  the  stages  were  reduced  from  ten 
to  five  cents ;  do  you  remember  whether  that  re- 
duction was  in  consequence  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  elevated  railroad  system  that  was  carrying  off 
your  passengers  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Notwithstand- 
mg  the  reduction  from  ten  cents  to  five  cents  you 
took  in  at  the  reduced  rate  just  as  much  money 
as  you  had  previously  taken  in  at  ten  cents,  did  «^^^ 
you  not  i  A,  Yes,  sir ;  we  did.  Q.  Then,  as  a  mat-  *^^^^ 
ter  of  course,  you  carried  double  the  number  of 
passengers  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  carried  double 
the  number  of  passengers  the  first  year  at  five  cents 
that  you  had  carried  in  the  previous  years  at  ten 
cents }  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  stage  carries  how  many 
passengers,  seated,  did  you  say  ?  A.  It  seats  twelve 
passengers.  Q.  A  car  carries  about  double  that 
number  on  its  seats,  does  it  not?  A,  A  car  seats 
twenty-two.  Q.  With  unlimited  cajxacity  for  stand- 
ing room  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion, 
would  street-cars  on  Broadway  accommodate  a 
neater  number  of  people  than  are  now  accommo- 
oated  by  stages !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would. 
I  think  that  a  less  number  of  cars  would  accommo- 
date them.    Q.  A  less  number  of  cars  would  accom- 
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3869  modate  more  people  than  are  now  accommodated  by 
the  number  of  stages  in  operation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
operatmg  a  sfreet  car  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petant,  as  not  in  rebuttal  and  as  cumulative,  and  I 
ask  that  the  same  objection  may  be  considered  as 
made  to  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Objection  overruled  ;  exception  taken  by  Mr. 
Beaman. 
A.  I  don' t  think  there  would ;  I  think  they 
could  operate  a  car  line  on  Broadway  easier  than 
they  could  on  West  Street  and  Greenwich  Street. 
Q.  Car  lines  are  operated  on  Greenwich  Street  and 
West  Street  with  success?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  You 
have    spoken     of     Madison     Avenue     and      the 

3870eflFect  on  Madison  Avenue,  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  withdrawal  of  the  stages  on  that 
route  ;  does,  in  your  opinion,  the  Vanderbilt  Mad- 
ison Avenue  line  of  cars  afford  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue people  all  the  accommodation  they  need  up 
there  i  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  You  say  that  the  re- 
duction on  the  Vanderbilt  Madison  Avenue  line  of 
cars  of  the  fare  from  six  cents  to  five  cents  has  been 
the  CTeatest  blow  that  your  stage  line  has  received  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Madison  Avenue  people,  or 
the.  inhabitants  of  that  district  much  prefer  the 
street-car  at  five  cents  to  a  stage  at  the  same  price  ? 
A.  Yes,  .sir.  Q.  The  result  demonstrates  that,  does 
it  ?  A.  1  es,  sir ;  that  was  the  result  with  me ;  I  know 

^^^    it  was  the  worst  thing  that  ever  I  had  to  strike  me 

*^ '  ^  was  that  one  cent.  Q.  That  was  very  unkind  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  you  think  ?  A.  I  heard  him  say  him- 
self— he  says  that  there  are  people  that  will  walk 
three  or  four  blocks  to  save  that  cent.  Q.  You  said 
the  time  was  about  forty-five  minutes  from  one  end 
of  your  route  to  the  other  ?  A.  That  is  our  limit  of 
time.  Q.  Do  your  stages  make  that  time  with  some 
regularity  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are  pretty  nearly 
on  time,  usually  ?  A.  Generally  on  time,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  could  not  do  that  if  Broadway  was  block- 
aded or  obstructed  very  much,  could  they  ?  A.  No, 
they  could  not.  Q.  From  your  long  experience  in 
the  stage  business,  are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sioners what  is  the  present  condition  of  Broadway 
in  respect  to  blockades  and  obstructions,  as  compared 
with  the  same  street  of  twenty  years  ago  I  A.  There  is 
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not  half  as  many  blockades  now  as  there  was  twenty  3372 
years  ago  ;  we  don' t  have  a  blockade  now  only  when 
it  is  a  very  busy  time  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  of  the 
year ;  dry  goods  houses,  truckmen  and  all  that,  get 
in  Broadway  then  ;  may  be  once  in  a  we^k  we  have 
a  blockade  ;  but  it  doesn'  t  last  but  a  little  while, 
and  the  police  will  clear  it  in  about  a  half  an  hour ; 
I  have  seen  our  stages  stand  there  18  or  20  years  ago 
for  two  hours  in  Broadway,  and  they  could  not  move: 
could  not  get  up  or  down,  or  anywhere  else ;  could 
not  get  around  the  corner.  Q.  Will  you  explain  to 
the  Commissioners  what  has  caused  the  change  now 
existing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  vehicles  are 
said  to  nave  multiplied  and  the  population  increased 
largely.  A.  The  stages  have  been  pulled  off  of  Broad- 
way a  good  deal.  Q.  Twenty  years  ago,  what  other 
lines  were  running  besides  tiiose  that  are  running  3873 
now?  'A.  On  Brc«dwayi  Q.  Yes.  A.  There  was 
the  Eighth  Street  line — Ivins'  line,  as  they  called  it ; 
and  the  Fourth  Avenue  line ;  I  think  that  was  all ; 
I  think  there  was  but  those  two  lines  more.  Q. 
Where  was  the  Knickerbocker  line  ?  A.  That  was 
pulled  off  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  that  was 
pulled  off  when  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
road  commenced.  Q.  When  that  road  commenced 
running,  about  the  year  1864,  there  were  several  lines 
of  stages  that  disappeared  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
lines  were  those  ?  A.  The  Broadway  line,  the  Sev- 
enth Avenue  line,  that  run  to  Fulton  Ferry  ;  there 
was  the  Knickerbocker  line  ;  there  was  O'Keefe  & 
Duryea's  line,  that  run  up  Eighth  Avenue  to  Fiftieth 
Street;  and  the  Yellow  line,  that  run  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  Hudson  and  up  Broadway.  Q.  That  ^^^'^ 
was  called  the  Yellow  Bird  line,  was  is  not  f  A. 
Called  the  Yellow  Bird  line. 

Q.  The  Amity  Street  Ijlne  ;  to  what  company  did 
that  belong  i  A.  That  belonged  to  Marshall  & 
Townsend ;  that  was  bought  out  by  the  Consolidated 
Company  ;  that  was  the  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fulton 
Ferry  line— Amity  Street.  Q.  When  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  cars  commenced  running 
the  Consolidated  Stage  Company  stopi)ed  running, 
did  it  not'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  Consolidated 
Stage  Company  embraced  a  ^reat  number  of  stage 
lines,  did  it  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  What  was  the 
effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  those  stages  on  the  crowd 
in  Broadway)  A.  There  was  not  nearly  such  a 
crowd  ;  there  was  not  half.    Q.  And  notwithstand- 
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3875  ing  the  mnltiplication  of  other  vehicles  since  those 
crowds  and  blockades  that  existed  have  ceased :  A. 
Yes,  flir  ;  they  have  diminished  aJl  the  while.  Q. 
Do  street-cars  ordinarily  make  a  little  better  time 
than  stages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  speaking  of  tk 
expenses  of  operating  pablic  lines  in  New  York,  do 
you  sometimes  have  to  pay  damages  for  accideots! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Covwiissioner  Harris :  How  much  more  have 
yoQ  %  Mr.  Vance  has  an  enga^ment,  and  will  hava 

Mr.  Scribner :  It  is  very  short,  indeed.  I  have 
one  witness,  that  will  be  very  short. 

Commissioner  Vance  :  I  am  late  now.  On  Satur- 
day I   stated  that  I  would  have  to  leave  at  two 

3876  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  a  quarter  past  two. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Then  I  will  nave  to  finish  Mr 
Wilkins,  and  let  the  other  gentleman  go  for  to- 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  run  as  many  stages  on  your  hne  as  yoa 
think  will  pay  'i  A.  Yes,  air.  Q.  Have  yon  always 
done  thati  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  all  the  stage 
men  acted  on  that  principle  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Was 
it  in  consequence  of  the  elevated  road — the  with- 
drawal of  your  passengers  by  that  road— that  jon 
reduced  your  fare  from  ten  cents  to  five  cents  t  A. 
lliey  took  a  gi'eat  many  of  onr  passengers  away,  and 
we  saw  that  we  would  nave  to  do  something  to  fetch 
them  back,  and  we  put  the  fare  down  to  five  cents. 
which  did  bring  them  back.  Q.  Is  there  any  doubt 
3(^7  in  your  mind  at  all  that  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  horse  road  on  Broadway,  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery,  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  public  accommodation  and  conveni- 
ence?   A.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  ffeaman:  I  move  to  stiike  out  this  last  pan. 

Mr.  Scribner:  ItlmikMr.  Wilkins  had  better  come 
here  the  next  day  with  those  figures.  I  will  want  to 
examine  him  about  those  and  other  matters.  When 
do  we  adjourn '( 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Half-past  ten  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  BeaTtian :  I  would  like  to  have  you  bring 
tlio.se  fij;iirfs  at  half-past  ten  to-morrow. 

The  Wihirss:  You  are  done  with  me  to-day(  ' 
will  do  ao. 

Adjourned  to  10.30  A.  M.,  Febmary  25,  1886. 
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February  26,  1866.      3878 

William  H.  Wilkins,  recalled,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  ^T.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Mr.  Wilkins,  are  you  now  able  to  say  what 
was  the  precise  date  when  the  stage  fares  were  re- 
duced from  ten  c^nts  to  five  oents  ?  A.  The  30th  of 
January,  1879  ;  our  books  show  that.  Q.  Do  you 
happen  to  remember  how  long  the  elevated  roads 
had  then  been  in  operation  as  far  as  Forty -second 
Steeet  %  A.  Well,  I  think  they  had  been  in  opera- 
tion then  about  six  months.  Q.  And  your  stages  * 
were  then  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  tne  elevated 
railroad  competition  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Were  the  3879 
stage  fares  on  all  the  lines  reduced  at  the  same  time  I 
A .  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  your  line  and  the  two  others 
then  running  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  By  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  didn't  ask 
you  yesterday  whether  your  stage  lines  pay  any 
Percentage  of  their  gross  receipts  to  the  city  ?  A. 
\o,  air.  Q.  What  do  you  pay,  license  fees?  A. 
Pay  license  fees.  Q.  On  70  stages  i  A.  On  70  stages. 
Q.  *How  much  do  you  pay  ?  A.  $20  a  stage.  Q. 
That  is  $1,400  per  line  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Each  line  1 
A.  .Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  do  no  paving,  do  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  And  are  at  no  exx)ense  for  repairing 
streets  in  any  manner?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  the 
$1,400  a  year,  or  $20  a  stage,  constitutes  all  the  city 
makes  out  of  the  stage  lines  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Other  388O 
than  the  public  accommodation  %    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bf/  Mr.  Beeman : 

Q.  Are  the  stage  companies  acting  under  a  char- 
ter f     A.  We  have  a  charter  from  the  State,  I  think. 
C^,    Any  other  right  from  the  city  government  ?    A. 
T^o,  sir ;  the  Mayor  grants  us  a  license  every  year. 
Q-  Bevocable  at  pleasure,  is  it  ?    A,  Yes,  sir.    Q. 
And  at  any  time  he  can  revoke  it  or  pve  it  to  some- 
body else?    A    No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  has  a 
rigbt  to  revoke  it  and  give  it  to  somebody  else  ;  I 
donH  think  he  has  that  right.     Q.  You  are  a  part- 
nerehin,  as  I  understand  it.     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Are 
the  otner  ^tage  companies  organized  as  partner- 
^jjiips  or  companies  f     A.  Partnerships.      Q.   And 
fiieyhave  no  exclusive  rights,  as  you  understand 
^  ^  i    A.  I  don' t  know  as  they  have  any  exclusive 
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rights.    Q.  If  I  wanted  to  run  a  stage  line  to-day 

right  in  competition  with  yours  I  copld  do  it, 
couldn't  I i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Why  not?  A.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  why  not ;  the  law  says  that  you 
^  shall,  to  run  a  stage  line,  get  a  majority  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  on  the  line,  and  then  the  Mayor 
recommends  it  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  they 
pass  it  or  reject  it,  whichever  they  like  ;  and  then  it 
has  ^t  to  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder ;  that  is  the  way  you  can  get  a  stage  line, 
and  no  other  way  ;  you  will  find  thdt  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Q.  That  is  your  idea  of 
your  rights  and  the  public  rights  in  regard  to  stages, 
that  we  need  not  have  them  if  we  don't  want  them  ? 
A.  Need  not  to  have  the  stages  unless  you  don' t  want 
3882 them.  Q.  No,  if  we  don't  want  them?  A.  WeU, 
I  don' t  know.  Q.  And  you  get  a  license  each  year, 
as  you  understand  it  ?  A.  Yes  ;  our  license  is  pay- 
able on  the  1st  of  July — the  first  week  in  July.  Q. 
You  have  not  got  with  you  a  statement  of  the  entire 
earnings  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1879  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not.  Q.  You  will  furnish  that,  now 
that  you  understand  more  directly  what  I  want?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Scrihner :  That  is,  you  will  furnish  it  to  Mr. 
Beaman? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  also  furnish  a  statement  of  some 
of  the  daily  receipts — ^three  days  together  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  will  furnish  those,  showing  the  amounts 
3883  of  the  several  stages — of  the  amounts  of  the  differ- 
ent trips — as  soon  as  you  can  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  thought  that 
half  of  your  passengers,  as  I  understood  you — ^haJf 
of  the  money  you  got,  you  got  above  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  above  Fourteenth  Street ;  I 
think  so.  Q.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  that ;  do  you 
mean  that  half  of  your  passengers  get  in  above, 
Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  That  half  of  our  receipts 
come  from  there.  Q.  Just  let  us  understand  it ;  do 
you  mean  that  half  of  your  receipts  are  received 
from  people  who  get  in  between  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Street  and  get  out  between  those 
two  points ;  people  who  never  come  below  Four- 
teenth Street  at  all  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't  say  that.  Q. 
What  do  you  mean  ;  just  state  what  you  mean  ?  A. 
I  mean  to  say  that  we  collect  as  many  fares  above 
Fourteenth  Street  as  we  do  below  ;  we  coUect  our 
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fares  when  the  passen^rs  get  in  the  stage.  Q.  3884 
Then  you  mean  by  that  mat  yon  claim  that  as  many 
people  get  in  al>oye  Fourteenth  as  get  in  below 
Fourteenth  Street  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  of  course 
the  people  getting  in  above  Fourteenth  Street  may 
not  get  out  until  they  get  to  Chambers  Street ;  you 
don't  mean  by  that  that  a  good  many  of  the  pieople 
who  get  in  above  Fourteenth  Street  don't  come 
down  below  Fourteenth  Street  (  A.  No,  I  don't 
mean  that ;  I  mean  that  people  get  in — we  carry 
some  people  from  Forty-second  Street  to  Chambers 
Street  and  to  Canal  Street,  and  along  down  Broad- 
way ;  those  people  pay  their  fare  above  Fourteenth 
Street ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
how  many  get  in  and  how  many  get  out ;  it  is  mere- 
ly a  surmise  of  what  I  think — ^but  I  think  on  the  ^oo.. 
best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge  that  we  carry  and 
take  in  as  many  fares  above  Fourteenth  Street  as  we 
do  below.  Q.  From  that  all,  as  I  understand  it, 
you  meaa  that  as  many  people  ^t  in  the  omnibuses 
above  Fourteenth  Street  as  get  in  below  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Taking  both  ways — travelling  both  ways  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  we  could  take  account  of 
where  people  get  in,  we  would  find  that  as  many 
get  in  above  Fourteenth  Street  as  below ;  that  is 
your  best  judgment  about  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bp  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Wilkins,  I  think  you  stated  yesterday 
that  many  of  your  passengers  above  Fourteenth 
Street  were  lames.     A.    They  are ;    yes,   sir.     Q.  ^*°^" 
And  ladies  apparently  on  shopping  expeditions.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  ladies  I  think  you  stated  yesterday 
usually  get  out  before  they  reach  Fourteenth  Street 
or  about  Fourteenth  Street,  because  that  was  the 
southern  limit  of  what  you  regarded  as  the  shopping 
district.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  great  many  ladies 
tiiat  come  down  in  the  cars  that  get  in  our  stages 
and  ride  down  to  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-second 
Streets  and  along  down  there ;  they  get  out  there  ; 
those  we  call  the  shopping  passengers ;  they  so 
down  to  the  stores  to  do  their  shopping.  Q.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Beaman  asked  you  yesterduay  to  fur- 
nish some  information  respecting  the  receipts  of 
several  stages  on  different  trips,  and  you  have  pro- 
duced a  schedule  which  seems  not  to  be  acceptable 
to  Mr.  B^onan ;  won't  you  please,  for  my  informa- 
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3887  tion  and  the  Commiesioners',  explain  the  schedule 
that  you  have  brought  1  A.  In  1879,  April  10,  stage 
No.  65 — we  were  then  running  seven  trips — tomSi 
in  on  five  trips  $11.40,  and  on  two  trips — the  bal- 
ance of  the  day's  work — $1.60,  making  $13.  Q. 
For  the  whole  day  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  whole 
day  ;  on  SeptemiJer  15,  No.  61,  that  is  the  stage, 
turned  in  $9.85  on  five  trips  and  $2.30  on  two  trips 
—making  the  seven  trips-  the  totaJ  being  $12.15. 
Q.  What  year  was  that »  A.  1879  ;  September  23d, 
No.  6],  same  stage,  turned  in  $10.30. 
Commissioner  Harris  :  The  same  year,  1879  ! 
TTte  Witness:  Yes,  sir;  turned  in  $10.30  on  five 
trips  and  $2.05  on  two  trips,  making  $12.35  ;  then  iu 
1880,  September  13th,  No.  20,  he  turned  in  $11.85  in 

qtyyjfive  trips,  and  he  turned  in  $4.15  on  two  trips, 

*^ making  $16;  on  October  26th,  No.  46  stage— stage 
No.  4&— he  turned  in  on  five  trips  $10.70,  and  on  two 
trips  $2.15.  making  $12.85;  November  Ist,  1880, 
No.  52  turned  in  $10.90  on  five  trips,  and  $2.30  on 
two  trips,  making  $13.20  ;  April  11th,  1881,  No.  35, 
turned  in  on  five  trips  $11.24,  and  on  two  trips 
$2.','6,  making  $13.60  ;  March  28th,  No.  20  turned  in 
on  five  trips  $10.55,  and  on  two  trips  $2.35,  making 
$12.90;  October  10,  No.  10  turned  in  on  five  trips 
$11.15,  and  on  two  trips  $1.85,  making  $13;  October 
10th,  same  date,  No.  42  turned  in  on  five  trips 
$10.20,  and  on  two  trips  $2.90,  making  $13.10 ;  on 
May  9th,  1882,  No.  34  turned  in  on  five  trips  $12.06, 
and  on  two  trips  $1.80,  making  $13.85:  October  2d, 

:^^^9No.  1  turned  in  on  five  trips  $11,35,  and  on  two 
trips  $1.10,  making  $12.45  ;  October  2d,  same  date. 
No.  68  turned  in  on  five  trips  $11.20,  and  on  two 
trips  $2.30,  making  $13.50  ;  that  is  all  I  have  here. 
Q.  In  giving  the  aggregate  result  of  the  five  trips 
in  these  several  years,  was  it  yonr  practice  at  that 
time  to  open  the  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  five  trips  ? 
A.  When  we  come  to  change  on  the  five  trij)s  we 
take  out  the  money — all  the  money  that  is  in  the 
boxes,  Q.  In  these  years  you  were  running  seven 
trips  and  opening  the  boxes  twice  a  day  ?  A.  Yes, 
Q,  Once  at  the  end  of  five  trips  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  And 
then  again  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work !  A.  Yes. 
Q.  So  that  the  first  connt  would  show  five  trips  and 
the  second  count  two  tripe  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
taking  these  stapes,  did  you  take  these  figures  off 
yourself  or  get  them  from  your  bookkeeper.     A.  I 
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got  them  from  the  bookkeeper.  Q.  Was  he  told  to  3890 
get  the  best  stages  yoii  had— the  fullest  stages — ^to 
make  the  best  showmg  he  could  for  the  day's  work  i 
A.  Pretty  good  showing ;  I  didn't  want  to  put  in  the 
poorest  day's  work.  Q.  As  to  this  information 
that  you  have  been  asked  to  get  for  Mr.  Beaman, 
that  is  your  receipts  from  1870  to  1879 — those  re- 
ceipts will  show  your  earnings  at  ten  cents  fare  in- 
stead of  five  cents  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  will 
show  your  earnings  not  only  at  ten  cents  fare,  but  when 
you  had  no  competition  from  the  elevated  roads  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Consequently  those  receipts  are 
larger,  are  they  not,  from  1870  to  1879  ?  A.  Oh,  I 
think  they  are  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  statistics — the 
figures  you  showed  us  yesterday  show  a  gradual 
f ^ing  off  from  your  stage  receipts  from  the  year  3^9 j 
1881  down  to  the  present  time  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Steady  decrease  all  tne  time  ?  A.  Yes,  every  year. 
Q.  Amounting  in  the  last  year  to  a  difference  of 
nearly  $50,000  between  the  year  1884  and  the  vear 
1881 »    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  $50,000. 

William  F.  McConnell,   recalled,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  hearts : 

Q.  Mr.  McConnell,  have  you  made  measurements 
of  the  ordinaiy  street  railroad  horse-car  used  in  the 
City  of  New  1  ork  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  give 
the  measurements?  A.  Outside  of  the  pulls,  as„^ 
thej  are  termed — that  is  the  hook  on  wnich  the  *^ 
whiffletree  hangs — it  is  twenty-four  feet;  that  is 
from"  the  end  of  the  hook  to  the  other  end,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  man  who  showed  me  this  hook 
was  the  superintendent  of  Stevenson's  factory  ;  then 
the  inside  of  the  platform,  from  the  inside  of  the 
front  to  the  inside  of  the  rear,  is  twenty-two  feet 
eleven  inches  ;  the  body  of  the  car  is  sixteen  feet  in 
length  ;  the  fenders,  as  they  are  termed — that  is  the 
bo£Utl  that  runs  above  the  windows — ^is  seven  feet 
ten  inches.  The  body  fender,  I  have  it,  which  is  the 
board  that  runs  alone  the  body  of  the  car,  is  seven 
feet  seven  and  one-hidf  inches  ;  and  I  then  asked  the 
superintendent  of  the  establishment  how  far  the 
body  of  the  car  overhung  the  rail  and  he  figured  it, 
takmg  the  car  that  I  measured,  that  it  was  one  foot 
three  and  one-half  inches.  Q.  On  each  side  t  A. 
YeSy  air ;  on  each  side. 
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3893  By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Below  the  fender  the  car  is  concave,  is  it  not  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  below  the  body  fender.  Q. 
What  other  fender  do  you  speak  of  ?  A'.  What  they 
call  the  fender  is  the  board  that  runs  along  the  top 
of  the  window  just  about,  vou  know^  where  the  sign 
is  up  above  the  window ;  there  is  a  httle  board  com- 
ing out  which  they  call  the  fender.  Q.  What  is  the 
measurement  up  there  ?  A.  7  feet  10  inches.  Q.  In 
width?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  mean  it  is  wider 
up  there  than  down  below  ?  A.  Yes  ;  widest  part 
of  the  car.  Q.  That  is  about  ten  feet  high,  isn't  it  i 
A.  I  don' t  know  the  height.  Q.  It  is  way  up  at  the 
top  of  the  car  ?  A.  Well,  just  above  the  window.  Q. 
And  what  you  call  the  l)ody  fender  is  that  which 

3894  runs  underneath  the  windows  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  For 
the  protection  of  the  side  of  the  car  against  collision 
with  vehicles  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  •  Q.  And  the  car  from 
that  point  down  to  its  lower  extreme  concaves  ?  A. 
Yes,  just  a  little  below  that. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  less  in  width  than 
anywhere  else  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  point  at 
wmch  the  hub  of  a  stage  or  truck  or  vehicle  of  that 
kind  would  collide  with  the  car  at  that  i)oint,  the  car 
is  narrower  than,  it  is  above  that  point  ?  A.  Well, 
that  I  cannot  say.  Q.  In  other  words,  the  hub  of  a 
wheel  will  project  into  that  cove  that  is  formed 
there  ?  A.  The  forward  wheel  might  but  the  hind 
wheel  would  not ;  the  hub  of  the  hind  wheel  is  al- 
most  as  high  as  that  fender,  if  not  as  high.  Q. 
3°^^  From  that  fender  the  width  of  the  car  lessons  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  These  hooks  that  you  speak  of  are 
simply  the  hooks  to  which  the  whiffletrees  are  at- 
tached i  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  call  them  the  "pulls." 
Q.  It  is  outside  of  the  car  platform  i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  this  car  that  I  measured  had  a  projection  rail, 
I  think  they  call  it  that,  extended  beyond  the 
"pulls."  Q.  Where  was  this  car  that  you  meas- 
ured? A.  Standing  in  Stevenson's  factory,  just 
finished,  ready  for  the  tiack  i  Q.  It  was  not  a  car 
on  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  I 
A.  It  was  an  ordinary  city  car  as  used  on  the  Second 
Avenue  road ;  they  proposed  to  put  that  on  the 
Astor  Place  Branch. 
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Mr.  Beaman  then  stated  that  he  appeared  as  conn-  3896 
sel  for  the  heirs  of  Ezekiel  J.  M.  Hale,  deceased, 
owners  of  Nos.  305,  307  and  309,  and  of  Nos.  346 
and  347  Broadway,  oflfered  to  prove  on  behalf  of  the 
said  heirs  of  Ezefeiel  J.  M.  Hale,  as  follows  : 

That  George  W.  T.  Lord,  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers herein,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor, which  firm  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  large 
retail  dry-goods  business  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  for  that  purpose  occupies,  under  a  lease  which 
has  still  several  years  to  run,  extensive  premises  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Broadway  and  Twentieth 
Street,  such  premises  extending  over  one  hundred 
feet  on  each  street;  and  that  Samuel  Lord,  the 
father  of  said  Greorge  W.  T.  Lord,  is  the  owner  of 
four  lots  of  land,  situated  on  the  northwest  comer  3897 
of  Broadway  and  Grand  Street,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  being  Nos.  461,  463,  465  and  467, 
respectively,  which  lots  are  designated  on  a 
map  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  filed  in  the  ofiloe  of 
the  Tax  Commissioners  by  the  ward  Nos.  103,  104, 
lOo  and  106,  and  are  of  the  assessed  value  of  $325,- 
OOO,  on  which  lots  is  a  large  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  said  firm  of  I^rd  &  Taylor,  and  that  said 
bamuel  Lord  is  now  over  seventy  years  old,  and  is 
and  has  for  some  time  been  absent  in  Europe,  and 
that  during  such  absence  his  interests  in  said  pro])- 
erty  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Grand  Street 
have  been  generally  managed  by  the  firm  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  and  particularly  by  the  said  George  W.  T. 
Lord  and  his  brother  Samuel  Lord,  Jr.,  also  a  mem-  3898 
ber  of  the  said  firm  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  that 
neither  the  members  of  said  firm  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
has  a  power  of  attorney  to  lease,  let  or  sublet  any  of 
the  property  belonging  to  said  Samuel  Lord,  and 
that  aU  of  said  premises  on  the  comer  of  Grand 
Street  and  Broaaway,  except  the  lower  floor  and 
basement,  have  become  vacant  since  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  last,  and  are  now  for  rent ;  and  that  Samuel 
B.  H.  Vance,  another  of  the  Conunissioners  herein, 
is  a  trustee  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  name  of  Mitchell,  Vance  & 
Co.,  a  certificate  of  which  incorporation  was  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1873 ;  that  said  cor- 
poration has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,200,000,  divided 
into  12,000  shares  of  $100  each  ;  that  such  corporation 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
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3899  ness  of  manufacturing  and  selling  gas  fixtures  and 
similar  articles,  whicn  business  had  formerly  been 
carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.,  to 
which  firm  tne  said  corporation  of  Mitchell,  Vance 
&  Co.  is  the  successor,  and  that  the  said  corporation 
of  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.  does  a  large  wholesale  and 
retail  business  in  such  articles,  and  for  that  purpose 
occupies  'extensive  premises  at  Nos.  836  and  838 
Broadway,  near  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  Street,  such 
premises  consisting  of  a  six-story  building,  extend- 
ing partly  through  the  block  towards  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  with  an  ell  or  projection  fronting  on  Thirteenth 
Street,  and  that  such  premises  are  occupied  by  said 
coi'poration  in  part  as  salerooms  and  in   part  as 

9990  w^rerooms,  under  a  lease  with  the  owners  of  the 
premises,  which  lease  has  yet  several  years  to  run  ; 
that  the  stockholders  in  said  corporation  of  Mitchell, 
Vance  &  Co.  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  persons 
who  were  the  partners  in  the  late  firm  of  Mitchell, 
Vance  &  Co.,  or  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives, 
and  that  said  Commissioner,  Samuel  B.  H.  Vance,  is 
the  owner  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  capital 
stock  of  said  corporation. 

The  Commissioners  overruled  such  offer  of  proof, 
to  which  ruling  said  counsel  duly  excepted  on  be- 
half of  said  heirs  of  Ezeklel  J.  M.  Hale,  deceased. 

Testimony  closeii, 

8991 

Adjourned  for  summing  up. 
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